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I. 

THE METRE OF THE BRHADDEVATA. 

By a. B. KEITH, M.R.A.S. 

TT is perhaps difficult to exaggerate the importance from 
the point of Tiew of the literary history of India of 
the Brhaddevata attributed to Saunaka. That this has not 
hitherto received full recognition is due in part to the fact 
that it has been held, for example even by Dr. E. Sieg,^ 
that the Brhaddevata is later in date than the Mahabharata. 
This is, however, certainly not the case, as Professor A. A. 
MacdoneU has shown conclusively in his edition^ of the 
former work. About 300 slokas of the work are devoted 
to legends, and this must, it seems, be regarded as a con- 
clusive proof that at the date of its composition there 
existed in Sanskrit an akhyana or itihasa hterature. Jlow 
the date of the Brhaddevata is fixed by Professor MacdoneU,® 
on grounds which appear to me unassailable, at about 
400 B.C., perhaps earher. It foUows, therefore, that a Sanskrit 
itihasa hterature can be proved to have existed in the fifth 
century b.c. 


1 Die Sagenstoffe des Migveda, pp. 126, 127. 

* Brhaddevata, vol. i, p, sxix. 

3 Op. cit., vol. i, pp. sxii, Yviii. Cf. Victor Henry, Revue Critique. 
J.B.A.S. 1906. ^ 
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This appears to me a most important result in view of 
the controversy over the date of the epics. Two competing 
opinions on this point are held at the present time. The 
one, represented by such scholars as Professor Jacobi, 
Professor Macdonell, Professor Eapson,^ and Mr. Thomas, 
ascribes the epics to an early date, say the siKth to the 
fourth century b.c., and considers that at the time of 
composition they were written for and were intelligible to 
a comparatively wide circle of the people ; the other, which 
counts among its supporters in various degrees M. Barth, 
Professors Bergaigne, Liiders, and Rhys Davids, Dr. Senart, 
and Dr. Grierson, considers that the epics are comparatively 
late work, the result of the gradual growth of the influence 
of the literar}' language of the Brahmanic schools, which 
still show in many traces evidence of their being translations 
or adaptations of Pali or Prakrit originals. The question 
is of course intimately connected with the kindred question 
of the extent to which Sanskrit was ever a spoken language. 
It is not, I understand, ever now held that Sanskrit — in 
the sense of the language which was known as a hhdHO, to 
Panini — was a vernacular of all the people in any part of 
India, but it obviously makes a great difference in the view 
taken of the nature of Sanskrit whether we are to regard 
it as a mere priestly language applied in late times to 
secular purposes, or are to hold that there was a time when 
a heroic epic was written in a language approximating to 
that of the Ksatriya class, and one which could be understood 
without great difficulty by the mass of the people. TV^e 
cannot believe, I venture to think, that the early audiences 
to whom the epics were recited were satisfied to listen to 
what they did not pretend to understand. IMo doubt, as 
Dr. Grierson" says, the Ramayana and Mahabharata are 
nowadays recited to villagers who know nothing of Sanskrit, 
but that is the result («) of the sacred character now attaching 
to the works as the result of centuries of fame, and {h) of 


^ Ci. the disca^sions in J.S.A.S., 1904, pp. 435-487. 
* J.S.A.S., 1904, p. 475. 
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tlie fact that the outlines of the story are familiar through 
vernacular translations and imitations. Neither of these 
features could be found in the primitive akhyanas out of 
which the epic developed. It is really inconceivable that 
a man should compose works to appeal to the people — as the 
epics were beyond question intended to do — in a language 
unintelligible to them, whereas there is no difficulty in 
understanding how the epics soon became less and less 
generally understood, and yet retained their hold on the 
populace. 

Taken in this connection the Brhaddevata appears to me 
to be decisive for the early date of the Sanskrit epic poetry, 
and against the theory of translation from Pali or Prakrit. 
If there were Sanskrit epic legends in the fifth century b.c., 
it is unreasonable to look for the composition of the great 
epics in the first or second century a.d. 

Siuce the Brhaddevata has the great merit of being 
preserved in a text which is in all probability free from 
serious interpolation or corruption, as is proved by the 
quotations in the SarvamtkramanT, I have thought it may 
be of interest to examine the metres of this early piece of 
quasi-epic literature. In the present state of the text of the 
two great epics no useful comparison of metre can be made, 
but it is not improbable that such a comparison may in 
course of time be rendered possible when critical text studies 
of the Mahabharata and Ramiiyana have proceeded further 
and some better criteria of old and new strata of text have 
come to light. 

The following remarks are based entirely on the text as 
constituted by Professor Macdonell, Eajendralala Mitra’s 
edition being quite useless from this as from every other 
point of view. I use a comma to denote the cmsura, or 
rather diaeresis, whenever it can be determined with fair 
certainty. It is assumed that for the purpose of the 
diaeresis a prefix like sam in samhMdali counts as a separate 
word ; this could easily be proved if necessary. I have 
omitted the references to save space, and there are very 
possibly some errors in the enunciation, but the main results 
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will not be affected by such errors. In any case the numbers 
would be altered if readings other than those adopted by 
Professor Macdonell were accepted. Cha has, of course, 
been regarded as always making position. 

The anustubh in the Brhaddevata is essentially of a later 
form than the anustubh, even in the latest portions, of the 
Rgveda. This is shown especially by the fact that the 
second pada of each half- verse ends always ' in ^ — w — . 

In the first pada the second half is — in 2,002 

cases out of a possible 2,382.* On the other hand, the 
remaining 380 half-verses show a much greater variety of 
form than is allowed in the kavya ffoka, and it seems fair 
to regard the sloka here as exhibiting a transition stage to 
the sloka of the later literature. 

Of the variant forms five half-lines have nine syllables in 
the first pada, which begins with w w save in one case 

(IV, 102a). In 182 cases the first pada ends in — . 

Two forms only of the first four syllables occur frequently, viz., 

, — in 86 cases, and w — , 

— in 73 cases. In VIII, 79a occurs w — , 

— — , but the reading may be incorrect for yatha ca gharmah 
samlhutah. The other instances are distributed as follows : — 



— ^ — — — 4 

+ 2 with OECsura aiter the 4th syllable. 

+ 2 with ca-sura after the 4th syllable. 

, ^ 2 


^ For an apparent exception see Macdonell, p. xxri, n. 2. 

® In the first four s 3 -llables ^ ^ — and — ^ ~ — occur twice each, 

^ v_- ^ and — ^ ^ once each only. The other possible forms are 

aU frequent. 
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In 68 cases is found — ^ — as the end of the first 

pada. As before only two forms occur frequentl 3 ^, viz., 

— in 16 cases + 3 with caesura 

after the fourth syllable, and — — ^ , — 

in 34 cases + 1 with caesura after the fourth syllable. 

There are ten other forms, as follows : — 



In 52 cases the first pada ends in — . There 

are seven forms, of which four are fairly common : — 


_ ^ ^ 16 
+ 2 with caesura after the fifth syllable. 
+ 1 with caesura after the sLsth syllable. 

+ 1 with caesura after the sixth syllable. 
+ 1 with caesura after the sixth syllable. 
+ 1 with caesura after the sixth syllable. 


In 43 cases the first pada ends in There 

are seven forms distributed as follows : — 
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+ 2 witli cSBSura after the fourth syllahle. 

+ 3 \rith caesura after the fifth syDahle. 
+ 2 with caesura after the sixth syllable. 


+ 2 with caesura after the fourth syllable. 


+ 1 with caesura after the fifth syllable. 


In 15 cases the first pada ends in ^ . These 

cases are of special interest, as the later form avoids carefully 
the iambic ending. There are six forms : — 

+ 1 with caesura after the fourth syllable. 

a yery remarkable form. 

^ 1 

+ 1 with caesura after the sixth syllable. 



In 12 cases the first pada ends in w ^ — hrf. There 
are eight forms, but all the occurrences are sporadic : — 
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There remain 3 cases of endings in w — , viz. : — 



This large variety of forms appears consistent with and to 
support the date assigned on other grounds to the work by 
Professor Macdonell. It was most probably written at 
a time when the sloka had not yet received its final form, 
and when the verses which are irregular according to the 
later metre were still felt to be correct. It may, of course, 
be argued that some of the forms are the result of the 
introduction of quotations from the Rgveda, but, even 
allowing this to be the case in some instances, the explanation 
cannot be applied in the majority of cases, and it would 
doubtless have been easy for the author to put them in 
another form, had they seemed to him unmetrical. 

Consistent also with the antiquity of the verse is the fact 
of the separation of the padas. Hiatus is quite freely 
allowed between piidas in the same half-verse. There are, 
according to my reckoning, about 112 cases of such hiatus. 
It is true that hiatus occurs also elsewhere, but these cases 
can nearly aU be reduced to (1) Vedic quotations, e.g., te astu, 
I, 54(7 ; ho adya, I, 57rt ; or (2) « or a + r, or i -j- r, or u 4- r — 
all special cases. ‘ Other exceptions are extremely rare 
(e.g. I, 111a). Between padas, however, all sorts of hiatus 
occur freely. 

On the other hand, there are not lacking signs that the 
connection of the padas was becoming closer than in the 
period of the Samhitas. The instances are of three kinds. 
(1) The break at the end of the first pada occurs in the 
middle of a compound, or after a prefix to a verb, e.g., 
pratah | savanam, I, 115a, or abhi \ dlyate, I, 30a. There 

1 SSkalya, it may be noted, is cited in Panini, YI, i, 127, as permitting the 
absence ot sandhi in the case of i, «, and r followed by a diss imil ar vowel, and 
Saunaka is associated with Sakalya. The absence of sandhi between a ox a and 
r is permitted by Panini, Yl, i, 128, also on the authority of Sakalya, according 
to the Kasika Yitti. 
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are seven other instances (II, 98a, 103a ; III, 86i ; lY, 826 ; 
V, 58c, 1756; YI, 88 J). (2) There is elision at the end 

of the first pada ; the elision is almost always of « becoming 
y ; of which there are eleven instances (II, 127^, where the 
verse should probably be divided after the ’jjy; III, 696, 
135a ; lY, 1446 ; Y, 816 ; YI, 636, 686 ; YII, 83a, 1056 ; 
YIII, 146, 946). There are three instances of the elision 
of initial a (I, 546 ; lY, 139a ; YI, 156a) ; and one instance 
of M becoming ® (II, 1156). (3) Finally, in six cases the 

verse runs on irregularly : they are III, 83a, dngirasasydsan ; 
1346, mruna&ydrijamnah ; 9a, naktdnakti ; II, 141a, Mttham ; 
lY, 1166, angdnyanaduhah ; YIII, 57a, tvantydnydh. 

The examples of hiatus taken together with these signs 
of the tendency to regard the padas as united seem to be 
conclusive evidence of the transitional character of the verse. 
The same view follows from the treatment of the tristubh. 
There are some 42 verses in this metre in the Brhaddevata, 
and the details given below seem conclusively to show that 
the metre was still in an experimental stage. No one after 
the later metres had definitely formed themselves wordd have 
composed these curious forms, which, however, find a natural 
explanation as transitional forms from the free tristubh of 
the Samhitas, where the last four syllables are alone of 
importance, to the later verses, where all syllables are 
determined. 

Only one verse occurs where all the padas are alike in 
metre, the indravajra, lY, 2. Yerses with mixed padas of 
indravajra and upendravajra occur in I, 44 (w. + i. + u. + i.), 
45 {u. + ti. + i. + i .) ; lY, 1 («. + ii. + i. + i.). In III, 154, 
the first, second, and fourth padas are indravajra, the third 
is saKni. In 155 the first two padas are salini, the 
third and the fourth irregidar. In lY, 95, the first and 
third padas are upendravajra and the second indravajra, the 
fourth is irregular. In 96 the last two padas are indravajra, 
the first two are irregular. The second and third padas of 

Y, 8, are identical (v_^ 

and so in Y, 46, and YIII, 127 (^ — , — w _ 

— — — )j the first and fourth being irregular. In 
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V, 113, the first two padas are upendraTajra, the last two 

— In Till, 101, the 

first two are indrayajra, the last irregular. In 125 the 

second and fourth are ^ , — — , 

the others irregular. In IV, 99, the second and third are 
salini, the rest irregular. In all, 15 verses have two or more 
padas alike. 

On the other hand, there are no less than 7 verses with four 
padas of 11 syllables all dissimilar (III, 156 ; IV, 5, 6, 7 ; 
V, 114 ; VIII, 128, 129) ; and 19 verses contain padas 
of differing numbers of syllables. In five cases only is there 
any correspondence of padas : in IV, 10, the verse consists of 

12 + 11 + 11 + 11, the last two being v_- 

^ ^ ; in IV, 4, of 11 + 11 + 12 + 11, the 


second and fourth being www w — — ; 

in V, 7, of 11 + 12 + 11 + 12, the second and fourth being 

^ ww — IV, 3, consists 

of an indravajra + upendravajra + indrava]’ra + 12 ; and 
V, 11, consists of two salini padas + 12 + 11. The other 
verses show different variations of padas of 10, 11, and 12 
syllables as follows : — 


IV, 97: 10 + 11 + 11 + 11. 

V, 112 : 10 + 11 + 12 + 12 (the first pada may be read as 

11 with vyuha). 

V, 10: 11 + 11 + 10 + 10. 

11 + 12 + 11 + 11 . 

III, 128 ; V, 9 : 11 + 11 + 11 + 12. 

IV, 8 : 12 + 11 + 11 + 11. 

IV, 9 : 12 + 11 + 12 + 11. 

Ill, 129 : 12 + 12 + 11 + 11. 

III, 130 : 12 + 11 + 12 + 12. 

IV, 98 : 11 + 11 + 12 + 12. 


Ill, 126, 127 I 
VIII, 99, 100 ) 


There remains VIII, 130, which has 6 padas of 11 
syllables, the fourth and fifth being upendravajra, and the 
first and sixth indravajra. 
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Of the 24 jagati padas only 12 have the characteristic 
Jagati ending of ^ ^ “ 5 10 end in — ^ 

2 in ^ ^ and — ^ — respectively. On the 

other hand, of the tristuhh padas 2 end with the jagati ending 
w — ^ , and 1 with ^ . 

In four cases hiatus is permitted between the padas of the 
half -verses, while in one case tu becomes tv. 

Confirmation of the view here taken that the metre of the 
Brhaddevata represents a genuine stage of the historical 
development of the sloka may he derived from an 
examination of the 58 half-verses in the epic narrative in 
adhyaya 33 of the Aitareya Brahmana, which must date 
about 200 or 300 years before the Brhaddevata. In 14 cases 

the first pada ends in--^ — ; in 13 in — ; 

making 27 cases with the long syllable in the sixth and 
seventh places, the characteristic of the classic sloka. Of 
the rest there are 8 cases of'^ — ^ — ; 6 of — ; 

Sof-^ww — ; 5 of — ww— ; 4of and 

3 of ^ — — . In three cases the second pada has not an 

iambic ending. The verse is undoubtedly of an older tj’p)e 
than that of the Brhaddevata, but the line on which it will 
develop is clearly one which will naturally lead to the later 
metre, while its own history can be traced in the different 
strata of the Rgveda. 
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n. 

MAS'TTD-I-SA'D-I-SALMAN 

BY MIEZA MUHAMMAD B. ‘ABDU’l-WAHHAB OF QAZWlx. 
Translated by E. G. BEOWNE. 

{Continued fromp. 740, October, 1905.) 


Mus'iaVti Second Imprisonment. 

^FTEE Abii Nasr-i-Farsi had incurred the displeasure 
of Sultan Mas'ud, his protegis were also arrested, 
dismissed or cast into prison, and amongst them Mas'iid-i- 
Sa‘d-i-Salman, who was interned in the Castle of Maranj,^ 
where he remained a long time in confinement. During 
this period also he composed in praise of Sultdn Mas‘ud and 
his advisers and courtiers poems so touching and full of 
pathos that, in the words of Mdhami-i-'Arudi of Samarqand, 
to read them “ causes the hair to stand on end and tears 
to well from the eyes.” Yet these availed him nothing, 
until, after eight vmars, according to the most probable 
conjecture, the efforts of Thiqatu’l- Mulk Tahir b. ‘Ali 
effected his release. I shall now cite verses in proof of the 
facts summarised above. 

A certain Muhammad Khatibi, one of the friends of 
Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d (perhaps also one of the proteges of Abu 
Nasr-i-Farsi), was commissioner of Quzdar^ in Sistan while 
Mas'ud was governor of Chalandar. Both were subsequently 
dismissed and cast into prison. Mas'ud, in a qasida in praise 

^ Maranj or Marang is the name of a castle in India, according to the 
Surhdn-i-Qdti ^ but I hare been unable to find any mention of it elsewhere. 

* [Or Qusdfir. See Le Strange’s Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 331-3. — 

E. G.B.] 
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of Thiqatu’l-Mulk TaMr b. one of Sultan Mas'ud’s 

ministers, endeaTOurs to console him, and it appears from 

' Thiqatu’l-Mulk Tahir h. ‘All h. Mushtan was the TFazir of Sultkn Mas'ud 
b. Ibr§.Mm. ‘Awfi in his account of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmhn {lAihdhiCUAlhdhy 
ed. Browne, toI. ii, p. 246) says: “Of Thiqatu’l-Mulk he writes as follows, at 
the time when the cliief seat of the Ministerial Office was tilled with much 
distinction by him ” ; and most of the qasidas composed in his praise by Mas‘ud- 
i-Sa‘d also contain a panegyric on Sulthn Mas'ud. Of these I will only cite the 
following couplet : — 

a!' 

“ Neither is there such an ornament of the Empire as ThiqaUCl-Mulk^ 

Nor such an Empire-maker as [Sultan'] Mas^tid ! ” 

Abu’l-Faraj-i-Runi has also written qastdas in his praise. In one of these 
he says : — 

j ^\JLj 

“ Thiqatu'I’MuIk, the King" s treasurer and confidential adviser, Khivdja Tahir — 
may God's Eye watch over him 1 ” 

From this couplet it appears that he held the rank of Ehuss" (confidential 
adviser, or Privy Councillor) before that of Wazir (Premier). Sana’i also has 
composed poems in his praise, and in his Kdr-ndma, after praising Sultan 
Mas‘ud, he says : — 

‘ j ^ ‘ yslls lIAJ' LU 

jAUs .^Us j \jJj \j 

“ Thiqatti’l-Miilk Tahir b. ‘AH : the King is as the Prophet and he as the Saint. 
Since Eearen made thee manifest there is [but\ one Earth and {one'] Tahir, 
{one] Tahir.” 

He was also praised by Mukhtkri of Ghazna, by whom this quatrain was 
niitten : — 

^ ufi i U—l 1 4_iL.j jJbU? 

iii mI .1—1 I ^ A_.T 

fA ■ etCS * jA.£- 

“ Tahir Thiqatu’l-Mulk, great Chief- Justice ! The heads of chief s bow to thy 
written edict ! 

Since his heart regards mercy in the world, reckon life abid'mg and pass by the 
icorldt” 

His biography is wanting in the Athdru'l-Wnzard (“Traits of the "Wazirs”) 
compost by Sayfu’d-Din Hajji b. Hi^kmuM-Fadli (Or. 1920 of the British 
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certain expressions wHch. the poet employs that the cause of 
his imprisonment was connected with the gOYernment of 
Chalandar. 

J-^ 

‘ iAi uyA. y ys j JW j 

\jJ\ SJ)J A-i 


•»> j 4jh,l ^1.5 j 




■ i‘^ir‘ b 






A— 


.h(»4 \ 



^ jJ J lj)^t> ^ 1 ‘ ^ 1^'^ tUL.' 






Cj' 


cr 


u=y^. 


Museum) and the Dasturu'l-Wutard (“Manual of Ministers”) of GhiyMliu’d- 
Din Khivandam'ir (Or. 234 of the British Museum). In the poems of the poets 
his name and title appear as above, “ Thiqatu’l-Mulk fahir b. ‘All.” The only 
authority for the statement that his father ‘All was the son of M^hkan is the 
statement of Nidhhmi - i - ‘ Arudi of Samarqand [Chahdr Maqala^ Brownes 
translation, p. 74). This Mushkan was the lather of Abh Nasr ^Mansur b. 
Mushkan, who died in a.h. 431 ( = a.d. 1039-1040), who was secretary to Sulthn 
Mahmud and his son Mas‘ud, author of the Maqdmdt of Bh Xasr Mushkan, and 
teacher of Abu’l-Fadl Bayhaqi, author of the History of Mas‘ud ” {Ta rlkh-i- 
3fas‘ud{). For the "biography of Ahh Xasr Mushkan, see SalahuM-Din Safadi s 
TTdfi bi’l-Wafaydt (Add. 23‘,359 of the British Museum, f. 15), IbnuT-Athir’s 
Chronicle under the events of the year a.h. 431, and the History of AbuT-Fadl 
Bayhaqi passim. It would therefore appear that Thiqatu’l-Mulk Tahir b. ‘All 
b. Mushkan was the nephew of Abu Xasr Mushkan. I have not been able to 
ascertain the date of his death, which, however, appears to have taken place after 
A.H. 500 ( = A.D. 1106-7) and before A.H. 510 (=a.d. 1116-17). 
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0 Muhammad, if there he in the world a monument of talent 
it is thou, 0 Essence of Talent and Incarnation of 
Genius ! 

Men call thee Khatibi, ^chieh is but right and proper, for 
thou art a most eloquent orator (kbatib) both in verse 
and prose. 

When I read the statement of thy case, every corner of my 
gall-bladder was choked with blood, for thou didst state 
thy case in verses sweet as sugar. 

Even so, when ice well consider the matter, all our misfortune 
arose (after God’s predestination) from Qttzddr and 
Chdlandar. 

We are two scholars, two noblemen, tico men icell proved, yet 
withal ill-advised, wrong-headed, and far from clear- 
sighted. 

Hereafter, should Fortune befriend me, my part shall be the 
praise of my lord and master icith yen and paper ; 

In praise of Thiqatu’l-Mulk (Jioic ocean-hearted a benefactor!) 
the diver of my genius shall bring up treasure-houses of 
pearls.” 

It was about tbe same period, namely, at the beginning of 
his second imprisonment, that he composed his celebrated 
'H-qafida, which is so touching and full of pathos, and which 
begins : — 

S. — j\ 

“ I am sorry for what I have done : I know no other way 
save repentance : 

III fortune tangles all my affairs ; I twist my tongue in my 
mouth. 

This sphere turns not according to my desire; why should 
I turn wild words ? ” 
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A few verses furtlier on lie says ; — 

’’’ j *— ‘ai iA:,-A£r sa-Aa 

i_fl— «3j u:-v_^ 




A^_jl 


\y*^ iy*i ol— il-ujjLj tj 

y%iJ \^Jsm 9 I -■i-t-'-i^ ^ <0 ’■X.aw) ImJ ^ 


'' (9 iconder, mice I teas horn I am in bonds : am I then assigned 
to prison until death ? 

For some while evil Fortune hept me racked hy all kinds of 
sorrow and affliction. 

When I put on the raiment of office, evil Fate seized my collar. 

Again without cause am I afflicted: Fate has brought me 
to a desolate cell. 

Wherefore, 0 Heaven, dost thou thus each moment inflict 
such bloics on my head? I am not an anvil! 

Wherefore dost thou trail my body in blood ? I am not 
a pole-axe ! Wherefore dost thou put my heart in 
a furnace ? I am not an arrow-head ! 

Wherefore dost thou attack, for my sword is blunt? Wherefore 
dost thou pursue, for my field is narrow ? 

Avaunt, avaunt ! for my steed halts ! Enough, enough ! 
for my buckler is broken ! 
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Great Heavens ! Will no one tell me why I have deserved the 
King’s bonds ! 

By God, I am \innocent\ as the ‘Wolf of Joseph ’ : by God, 
they do falsely accuse me ! 

If there be ever an atom of guile in me, I am no son of Sa‘d- 
i-Sahndn ! ” 


And in conclusion he says ; — 






j' 





“ I contimially weep like the cloud or the candle, ichile I recite 
this terse like some charm or psalm : 

‘ 0 Miisulmdns, for God’s sake come to my aid, if I be 
a Musulmdn ! ’ ” 


All the Terses of this qasida are in this vein ; and though 
the lines cited above are foreign to our present purpose, which 
is to adduce evidence connected with Mas'iid’s biography, 
they are given as a specimen of his prison-poems. 

In another qasida in praise of Thiqatu’l-Mulk Tahir b. ‘ AH 
he says that in the preceding year he was one of the notables 
and officials of the State, and that every dirham of public 
money for which he was responsible could be accounted 
for; yet, notwithstanding this, he had been imprisoned for 
a year in the utmost destitution and misery in the fortress 
of Maranj. This qasida he composed in the first year of 
his [second] captivity, and after the customary laudation 
he says : — 

* J OjJ SiXjJ 

1,^5^ SiXsj 
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^ ^ LiIIb-wsI a.* kXt ^ V bAif isji^ ^ 

oW.‘^>’‘^ '^■®' j' (i ) — * j. 

A3 ^ ^ ^ y»'s.*u,^ 


Friend and foe have seen that only a year ago I was one of 
the nobles. 

[JT had^ many horses and countless servants, all sorts of 
property and all kinds of luxuries. 

Like those who are drunk \with success], at the mere opening 
of my mouth I made \_my subordinates] run right 
and left. 

I relied on all, thinking that none tcotild venture to traduce me. 

Such work have I tcrought and such panegyrics have I composed 
that none have seen the like of either. 

Not one dirham remains against me in my official capacity 
on any score in any Government office. 

[ Yet] behold, I am in this Fortress of Maranj, plucked and 
singed, with neither house nor home ! 

[/ swear] by God that during this year neither back nor belly 
have received clothing or bread!” 


From another qasida in praise of the same person it 
appears that at the time of its composition he had been 
imprisoned two years in the fortress of Maranj. After the 
panegyric he says : — 

cA— ^ f. } Ir* 

Ob-"-i r-ir-Cb * jb j j 

“ Grief and detention in the fortress of Maranj have vexed my 
soul and wounded my spirit; 


J.K.A.S. 1906. 


2 
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By thy mercy and lenefieence redeem my spirit from grief 
and raise up my soul from care ! 

Wouldst thou really on thine own part he content if I should 
die miserably in such a prison-cell ? 

When I remember \_the sufferings of] this year and last year, 
Utterly do I xeeep in regret for the year before last ! ” 

Finally, in addressing a certain minister wliose name is 
not mentioned, though it is almost certain that the above- 
mentioned Thiqatu’l-Mulk is intended, the poet clearly and 
explicitly defines the periods of his imprisonment in different 
places. This qasida he composed in the third year of his 
imprisonment at Maranj : — 

“ Hoic long shall I remain in this imprisonment with fetters 
so grievous on my feet ? 

Sii and Dahak crushed me for seven years, and thereafter for 
three years the castle of Nay. 

Note I have been for three years in Maranj, and it is actually 
the case that I continue to abide in this hellish place.” 

In connection with Maranj, no mention is made in his 
poems of any longer period than this, that is, three years. 
In another qasida in praise of Sultan Mas'ud b. Ibrahim, 
which appears to have been written shortly after his release 
from prison, when he had been pardoned and received into 
favour by that monarch, and which begins — 

I*-'***’ 

“ Former kings, who tcroiight naught by injustice, the King of 
the Age hath done aioay icith sword and spear,” 
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lie says, after the panegyric : — 

J .yl 


>s— 1*0^^ <X— ^ cl*^ tX^Lj 

fc>^ ^ ^4 Cjl-ov^iX* j 




JL^ 


^_J &- j) ^_J C*^ 


J '- a r A _J— ^ 


‘ (j*iIj t.::-^lj J j^—i' ^ 

‘ j*iLs A.i er* cJ^’ Ilf— i/H J‘^ 

iijl— li— 

o’^ J^'*^ a'^ ^ 

>^«9 m>X 4J uty.^ • 


“ 5y »jy veneration for the Sanctuary [of Mecca, I sicear'], 

0 King, that it never entered my heart that I should 
become so honoured! 

Nay, nay : since to praise thee is the crown of honour, it is 
but right if he who praises thee be honoured amongst 
manhind I 

I trust that bodily weahness may not cause my mind to be 
suspected of failure or shortcoming in thy praise ; 

For, through bodily suffering, Despair hath laid hands on my 
heart, while, through mental anxiety. Sickness has over- 
come my body ; 

A.nd erstwhile Fate, ichich wounds like a lion, hath fallen on 
my life, property and rank like a ivolf on a flock of 
sheep. 

Henceforth in thy service, like the pen and like the pen-case, 

1 u'ill eagerly gird up my loins and open my mouth 
in praise F 
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Again, in another qasida in praise of the same ruler, 
he says : — 



* ^ — ■* ^ jjj ^ 

“ How can I adequately express my gratitude for the favours 
of the King, which gave me [or restored me to'] house 
and home ? 

If hy day I publicly praise him in verse, at night I privately 
pray for him in prose.” 


On Thiqatu’l-Mulk Tahir b. ‘All, who efEected his release 
from prison, he composed the two following quatrains, which 
confirm the truth of Ni^ami-i-‘Arudi’s statement that this 
minister was instrumental in effecting his deliverance : — 


* (jU-o iij-£ jl—SA-jJ-J y-j 




“ When Fate, without doubt, designed to slay me, thy position 
guaranteed my life. 

All night, from evening until dawn, I cry : ‘ 0 Fortune of 
Tahir son of ‘Ali, long endure ! ’ ” 


a 








f. ^ 
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In the service of Tahir son of ‘Ali I risk my life, since I oice 
my life to the services of Tahir son of ‘All : 

Every morning I take my soul in the palm of my hand, and 
bring my life to the service of Tahir son of ‘Alt.” 


There is some difficulty in determining the exact duration 
of the period of his imprisonment in the fortress of Maranj. 
On the one hand it appears, from the two verses beginning 
“ Su and Bahak crushed me for seven years ” (see p. 18 supra), 
that the whole period of his imprisonment was thirteen 
years, namely, ten years in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim and 
three years in the reign of Sultan Mas‘ud. And although 
it does not necessarily follow from the verses in question 
that the period of his imprisonment in Maranj did not exceed 
three years, since his captivity there may have been prolonged 
for some time after he composed these verses, yet in another 
passage he explicitly mentions this period of thirteen years, 
to wit, in a qasida which he composed in praise of Malik 
Arslan b. Mas'ud. In this poem Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d craves the 
favour and good-will of this Prince ; describes his former 
life and the misfortunes which he has suffered at Fortune’s 
hands, and adds that he had been imprisoned for thirteen 
years, a statement which exactly tallies with the two verses 
to which reference is made above. This qasida begins : — 

‘ ^ lAjj 4 

‘ Ci:_L, cLXI, 

\j,\ 

“ With fresh face and smiling lips Spring came to wait on the 
victorious King and monarch. 

Sultan Ahu’l-Muluk Malik Arslan, whose precious person 
Empire hath nursed on her bosom.” 
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After the panegyric lie continues : — 

1*1 ^ 1*^ — * ■ ^ 1^ l i^jl 

fl 1^(3 1^^— j* ,l — 

1*1 ^ A * « 1 

iJuU* j I '^ ^ •- " jA 

(Jj — * -5 V L5”- J '^J^- L5“- 

‘jUA ^_j_j Jl-i-hlj c:^_jl_4_j I^_.> iaaIjjji 


saJL^ 


J jjl_jA_^l^i_-, 


^ <^—*1. nUJ.^fT J 


iffcX— ^ ^ -/“d 

' ^ aJl . 

^Lii^ thl— ft ^ij*— fOp-^ y— R ■■j*- d— j 


j^jjj i- 




D j*— jl^A— 1 a\ I A \m/ 

^l .■ «■ - ) ^A j ^A.^^A 


“ I continue in expectation of thy clemency and favour, 0 thou 
whose time Fortune hath so long awaited ! 

1 thy servant have remained imprisoned for thirteen years, 
and have suffered agonies of sorrow in prison and in 
fortress, 
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Lying in want in hard and narrow cells, fast hound in heavy 
bonds. 

I have a thousand foes, and hut one life, and go in hodily fear, 
hut my debts exceed eight hundred thousand : 

I am without resources or means, while round me are gathered 
eountless women and innumerahle children. 

Many a hoper hath received from thee a poi'tion ; I am 
portionless, yet continue to hope. 

I am old, weak, poor and helpless : show mercy to the age and 
weakness of this thy servant ! 

Granted that I am a transgressor (though hy God I am not 
so), hast not thou pardoned every transgressor’s trespass? 

So that, if time he vouchsafed me, I may happily pass such 
time as still remains to me in praise and glorification 
of thee.” 

On the other hand, in the Haft Iqlim (Or. 203, f. 3096) 
and the Majma‘u’ l-Fusahd, as well as in the printed edition of 
the Diwdn, a fragment is ascribed to Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d wherein 
he addresses Abu’l - Faraj.^ Some of the verses in this 
fragment nm as follows : — 


' It is not clear who this Ahu’l-Faraj was, but apparently he cannot be 
identified with Ahu’l-Faraj-i-Runi, as the authors of many Tadhkiras have 
supposed. For Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d certainly did not compose this fragment during 
his first imprisonment, the entire duration of which did not exceed ten years, for 
how then could he say “/or nineteen yean 1 have been a captive ” ? And during 
his second imprisonment he remained on the very best of terms with Abu’l- 
Faraj-i-Rhni ; for in a qasida which he addressed to him from prison and which 
begins — 

jliU i?V. uj' 

“ 0 Master ^BiCl-FaraJj thou dost not remember me, so that this sad heart of mine 
may be gladdened ! ” 

it is clear beyond all doubt that it is Abu’l-Faraj-i-Kuni to is 

speaking, since in the course of the poem he addresses him as “ 0 Hdni.” Nor 
can Abu’l-Faraj Nasr h. Rustam, the goyemor of Lahore, be intended, as is stated 
in the printed edition of the Diwdn, for he was the subject of Mas^ud-i-Sa‘d’s 
praises in many qasidas dedicated by the poet to him.^ Mas‘ud also composed 
an elegy on his death, from which it appears that he died in the reign of Sult^ 
Ibrhhim. How, then, could Sa‘d-i-Salmhii say that he had been a prisoner 
for nineteen years, seeing that the whole period of his imprisonment during 
the reign of Sult^ Ibrhhim was only ten years ? Therefore the AbuT-Faraj 
to whom allusion is here made cannot be either of these two. 
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I. * > ^ I— <wa iiiijy) 


tX^:^ <Xi (“V^ ^ 

‘ ^ (*-= J uT* ^ 

"jU y urr*!^ ^ 

^ clX) ^ iA«lj ^ 


“ 0 ’Bu’l-Faraj, art thou not ashamed to have cast me into 
imprisonment and bonds by thine endeavours ? 

So that now I iceep in sorroic, whilst thou in happiness toughest 
afar off? 

What 1 did for thee through good fellowship hath been 
forgotten. 

Does it cause thee no compunction that I have been a captive 
for nineteen years ? ” 


This fragment implies that he had already been imprisoned 
for nineteen years, and that he had again been cast into 
prison at the time when he composed it. There is no 
doubt that one of these two passages contains an error ; 
i.e., either the word “nineteen” in the sentence “I have 
been a captive for nineteen years,” or the word “thirteen” 
in “ Thy servant hath remained in prison for thirteen years,” 
is a mistake, and that we should read either “thirteen” 
or “nineteen” in both places. From the hint giyen by 
Mdhami-i-‘Arudi, who states that Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d was im- 
prisoned for eight years in the reign of Sultan Mas'iid, 
I feel pretty sure that the word “ thirteen ” in the qasida 
of Malik Arslan is a mistake, and that it should be 
“nineteen” or “eighteen.” We should then arrive at the 
result that the total period of Mas‘ud’s imprisonment was 
nineteen or eighteen years, so that, deducting his ten years’ 
captivity during the reign of Ibrahim, the duration of his 
imprisonment in Maranj during the reign of Sultan Mas‘ud 
would be eight or nine years, which agrees with the state- 
ment of Mdhami-i-‘Arudi.^ 

• There still remains one difficulty which has not been solved, namely, the 
period at which Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d composed this qit‘a which he addressed to AhuT- 
Faraj. For its implication is that he had been imprisoned for nineteen years, 
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To conclude tlie matter, we must assume that ‘Ali-quli 
Khan “Walih” of Daghistdn, the author of the Rii/ddu’sh- 
Sku‘ard {“ Gardens of the Poets,” Add. 16,729, f. 407’’), 
Mr. Bland in his article in the Journal Asiatique for 1853 
(ser. V, vol. ii, pp. 356 et seqq.), and the Majma‘u’l-Fusahd 
have misread the word “ eight,” as , 

“twenty,” in the expression of Nidhami-i-‘Arudi of 
Samarqand “ the period of his imprisonment in the time 
of Sultan Mas'ud was eight years ” ; and that, having done 
this, they added on their own authority the summarized 
statement that “ Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman was imprisoned 
for twelve years in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim and 
twenty years in the reign of Sultan Mas'ud, or, in all, 
thirty-two years,” not reflecting, apparently, that the whole 
period of Sultan Mas'ud’s reign did not exceed seventeen 
years, and that therefore Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d could not possibly 
have been imprisoned for twenty years in his reign. In 
both manuscripts of the Chahdr Maqdla in the British 
Museum, as well as in the Tihran lithographed edition, the 
numeral “eight” (o-A.*) is perfectly clear. 

(c) Third Period: Period of Happiness at the close ofMas’ud’s 
Life, frmn about a.h. 500 (= a.d. 1106-7) until 
A.H. 515 (= A.D, 1121-2), which last is the correct date 
of his Death. 

This period extends over the last half of the reign of 
Mas'ud, the whole of the reigns of Shir-zad and Malik Arslan, 
and part of the earlier period of the reign of Bahramshah. 
All the qasidas which he devotes to the praise of these 
monarchs belong to this period, and since during it Mas'ud- 
i-Sa‘d did not again suffer imprisonment, it may be called, 
relatively speaking, the “period of happiness,” although 

and had again "been cast into prison at the time when he composed it. J^ow if we 
suppose that he composed the fragment in question at the beginning of his second 
imprisonmentj what is meant by his having been a prisoner for nineteen years ? 
While if we suppose that he composed it after his second imprisonment, then it 
would appear that he was imprisoned three times, for which supposition we have 
no warrant, since nowhere in his poems does he allude to a third imprisonment. 
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during tlie reign of Malik Arslan lie stiU enjoyed no great 
faYOur, since his release from prison was still comparatiyely 
recent, and some prejudice still existed against him in 
consequence of the suspicions cast upon him by his enemies. 
But in the reign of Sultan Yaminu’d-Dawla Bahramshah 
his affairs prospered greatly, and he became one of the most 
favoured intimates of this monarch’s court. It appears that 
Bahramshah was a patron of letters and a friend of learning, ^ 
and fully recognised the merits of this great poet, who was 
at this time in extreme old age and well stricken in years, 
so that he showed him special favour, increased his salarv 
and allowances, and did not suffer the remainder of his life, 
which was hut a very little period, to be vexed b}^ the spite 
of prejudiced foes or the slanders of malevolent detractors. 
So poor Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d, who had passed the greater portion 
of his life in prison and in bonds, enjoyed for the brief 
remainder of his days a short period of tranquillity and 
happiness under the protecting aegis of that great and royal 
patron, and left behind him as a memorial several splendid 
qasidas in praise of Bahramshah. 

In one of these qasidas he hints that pre\Iously to the 
year in which it was written he did not even feel secure of 
his life, but that now he was the object of the king’s gracious 
and kindly solicitude. In this qasida, which would therefore 
appear to have been written in the first year of the reign of 
Bahramshah, he says, after the customary laudation : — 

‘ j\-i j j iLjj- 

1 Tliis appears from the number of great poets -who assembled at his court, 
such as Mas‘ad-i-Sa‘d-i-Salm&n, Mukhtari of Ghazna, Sanh’i of Ghazna, Sayjdd 
Ilasaii of Ghazna, ‘Abdu’l-'W'asi* Jabalt, and others mentioned in the Lubdbtl’l- 
Albdb ; as well as from the books composed for and dedicated to him, such as the 
Kalila and Dimna [translated from the Arabic of Ibnu’l-Muqaffla* into Persian 
prose] by bTasm’Uhh b. ‘Abdu’l-Hamid, the Hadiqatu'l-Haqiqat of Sana’!, and 
the Bazm-drd-yi lahhri by al*‘TJtbi. (See vol. ii of the Lubdhu'l-Alhdb 
p. 287.) 
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“ Last year and the year before last I thy servant despaired of 
my life, hut this year my state is not as it teas last year 
and the year before. 

No one has such rank, position or degree, or affairs so 
flourishing, as I thy servant hare to-day. 

At every reception some honour accrues to him from thy 
thoughtfulness; not a week passes but a gift of a hundred 
thousand \_dirhams^ is bestowed by thee!” 


In another qasida in praise of the same monarch he says ; — 

Li—’ 

jO a . jSs L 

^ ^ A-< j Aj ^ 

CS- U“~j^ ^ 


“ I am that celebrator of praises who [alone^ in the ivhole world 
rightfully received honour and favour for my praises of 
that right-recompensing King. 

I am the King’s choice in the world for every accomplishment : 
ivhat foe would dare to vie with me in any one of these 
accomplishments ! 

In panegyric my genius made many and countless utterances, 
while my hand received from his generosity innumerable 
benefits.” 


In another qasida in praise of Bahramshah he alludes to 
that monarch’s recognition of talent in his own case, and 
declares that in consequence of old age and weakness he can 
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no longer continue in attendance on the King’s court. In 
this, which must have been composed at the very end of the 
poet’s Hfe, he says, after the customary laudation : — 


^ j.u. * A M ^ A j ^ j ^ A ^^ 




^ A^ j.^\ A_..i-f j_' j\ 




j-Xj-X 








y y 

.'A--' 

‘ CiAl j1 AiU j\ 


i-V yj 

‘ aI 


y— 


./♦. fc 


A— :i_j 


“ iSmce perceived in me his servant very high merit, he raised 
me vp in honour over the Green Vault [of Seave>i\. 

He cast more than a hundred regards on his servant’s state 
until [at length^ he raised him up from earth to this 
high belvidere. 

He recognized his merits as transcending Heaven, and so 
exalted him in honour above the shy. 

Since craving and need had made me thirsty, his generosity 
drew me to the celestial fountain of Kauthar. 

But your servant falls short in service, because pain and 
sickness have stretched him on his couch. 

He cannot set dotcn his foot firmly, nor can his hand bear 
the goblet.” 
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There also exists a fragment in which he describes his 
former days and the time of his youth, alluding to his long 
imprisonments and the grievous hardships which he has 
suffered at Fortune’s hands. It is possible that he composed 
this fragment at the end of his life, when he was no longer 
able to attend at the court of Bahramshah on account of 
advancing years and increasing weakness. It is, however, 
also possible that he may have composed it after his release 
from his last imprisonment, and before the reign of Bahram- 
shah ; and this supposition is in some ways more probable. 
He says : — 


C • ^ ^ z' 

ji^ 

aJ ^ 

A— 5^^ ^ j A_^ — f 1 A.^ 

A^ 

1/"^ crij^ 


‘ I 7 -t 






m) ^ ^ ^ *- — I^aaJ 


‘ “4/^ 


‘ jLiw'b A_^J jl U-::^ 

‘ A-/,J 


“ H/as for youth and for that time when the body knew naught 
of the suffering of age ! 

Miy joy in pleasure hath not become less, my hope of life hath 
not been shortened. 

In this month a iceakness hath accrued to me which never 
weighed on me last month. 
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Vile Fortune hath cast me iMo a pit so profound that it has 
no bottom. 

Many a night hath piassed over me in prison so dark that the 
most clear-sighted teas in that night not other than 
one blind from birth. 

Black as black and long as long could be, such that it held 
no hope of daicn. 

I teas one man, yet God knows that not less than ten warders 
icere set over me. 

If I possessed then any blessing which now remains not, I have 
noio knowledge ichich I had not then. 

My body hath been eased of the burden of office, when at that 
time it teas not eased of the foe. 

I have been parted from the King’s court ; to that court I had 
no longer means to go. 

Now 1 have attached myself to the Court of God, than which 
no court better suited me.” ^ 

Having now completed the biography of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d 
in such wise and so far as we have been able to deduce it 
from his own poems, it seems appropriate to conclude this 
sketch with an account of the great poets who were his 
contemporaries. 


' In the Memoirs of Dawlatshah (ed. Browne, p. 47, 1. 24 — p. 48, 1. 9), as 
well as in the lithographed edition of the Dhvan of Mas'ud (of which the 
editor, no doubt, in the biographical portion used Dawlatshah as his source), 
a fragment is ascribed to our poet which impUcs that at the close of his life he 
became a hermit and an anchorite, and adopted a mode of life similar to that of 
the Sdfis and Gnostics. This fragment begins ; — 

{ . ^ ** ^... 1 *.-^ 

“ When now I perceived with the eye of certainty that the World is the Abode 
of Decay . . , .” 

The style of this fragment, however, presents an obvious dissimilarity to that 
which prevails in Ma.s‘ud-i-Sa‘d’s poems, which, moreover, give not the faintest 
hint that he at any time adopted the life or practices ot the Suti mystics. It is 
also implied in two verses ot the fragment in question [Dawlatshah, ed. Browne, 
p. 48, U. .5-6) that the UTiter, abandoning the praise of kings, had devoted his 
talents to the praise and glorification of God and to the celebration of the virtues 
of the Prophet and his family ; whereas no such poems are to be found in the 
actually existing manuscripts of Mas'ud’s Dhcdn. In all probability this 
fragment is really by Sanh’i, whose poems it greatly resembles in style. 
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Poets contemporary with Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-8almdn. 

A great mimber of poets were contemporary with Mas'ud- 
i-Sa‘d. We have no intention of enumerating all of these, 
hut only such as are alluded to in his poems, or who in their 
poems make mention of him, so that we may obtain a general 
idea of that group of poets who indulged in dialogue or 
mutual eulogies, and also show how most of the poets of that 
period acknowledged the pre-eminence of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d and 
recognized him as their master. 

1. Ahid l-Faraj-i-Riim. 

Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Sahnan explicitly recognizes this poet as 
his master in a fragment to which allusion has already been 
made (p. 23 siqwa, n. 1 ad calc.), and in which he says : — 

“ 0 Master ’Bu’l-Faraj, thou rememlerest me not, that this 
sorrowful heart of mine may he gladdened. 

I glory in this, that I am thy pupil: I rejoice in this, that 
thou art my master. 

0 Riini . . . .”1 

Mas‘ud has also another “ Prison-poem ” in which he 
expresses his regret for and longing to see Abu’l-Faraj. 
Here are some verses from it : — 

' y^ ‘ f. 

Jo j ‘ JJO AO 

* OjO (jL^jO AXu*rA ‘ 


* The last verse appears to he corrupt, and is, at any rate to me, unintelligible. 
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“ 0 ’Bu’l-Faraj, 0 noble lord, separation from thy society 
has confounded me. 

My body and soul have experienced such hardships as they 
have experienced; my heart and spirit have drunk such 
bitterness as they have drunk. 

0 thou whose like in loftiness of song the poets have never seen I 

Of all things I most desire thy countenance : the sick man 
seeks the cure for his ailment ! ” 


Once Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman had built a lofty palace, 
and Abu’l-Faraj sent him a fragment of which some of the 
component verses are as follows : — 


L!1 ^ 




^ j\ jkw*! (j— ^ 

yiSj I . V I 1 A^ tSX tAj\ 




“ On this building, about which so many different things have 
been said, ’Bu H-Faraj 

Has a fete wondrous words to say, at ivhich Reason teas amazed 
when it became cognizant of them. 

He says : ‘For some while this [buildingl teas the charming 
bower of Eidwdn ' in Paradise. 

When Bidicdn made it [i.e. Paradise'\ over to Adam, it 
became Adam’s abode therein. 

Adam descended from Paradise to earth : his exile therefrom 
took place according to Satan’s tcish. 


1 [Eidwan is the name of the guardian of Paradise.— E. G. B.] 
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The mansion \in question^ was vacated by him, but it disappeared 
and was hidden for some time. 

When it reappeared in this age, it became the Palace of 
Mas‘ud-i-8a‘d-i-Salmdn.’ ” 


In answer to this fragment, Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d sent a fragment 
to Abu’l-Faraj-i-Iluni, of which some of the verses are as 
follows : — 


\)fi> S 

w-'l ,1^ 



^ ^Iri- 

s' ij } 
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“ In truth the mind of Master ’Bu’l-Faraj hath become a mine 
for the gems of prose and verse. 

The splendour and beauty of his lofty poetry hath become 
the ornament of Islam and the Light of Faith. 

The road ivhich teas dark hath become bright : the matter 
which was hard hath become easy. 

When the miracle of his pen became apparent the sorceries oj 
men disappeared. 

When my heart saw his words, it repented of all that it had 
uttered. 

What shall I say ? For that which he has said is the glory 
of Sa‘d and the pride of Salman ! ” 


Mas'ud-i-Sa'd has written “ parallels ” to many of Ahu’l- 
Faraj’s qasidas, as appears from an examination of the two 
Diwdns. 


J.K.A.S. 1906. 


3 
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2. RasMdi of Samar qand. 

This poet had several “ poetical duels ” {mushd‘ardt) with 
Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salinan. On one occasion Mas‘ud, while 
imprisoned by Sultan Ibrahim, ^ sent him a qa&ida in reply 
(“ parallel ”) to one which Rashidi had written in his honour, 
beginning : — 

“ When Hack night gathered up her skirts from the air, and 
the shirt of earth was blanched by the sun,” 


and in the course of it he says : — 

^ 'J'* 

* J tJ j 




J}‘^j 




■ LTJ- 




“ Why should I speak in riddles I I have seen a qasida [/air] 
as the season of Sp^-ing and \_fresh'\ as the Spring in 
the meadows f 


I teas sure, when round about me earth and air became 
fragrant and bright with its words and ideas. 

That it teas the work of RashkVi, that peerless philosopher, 
that poet so lofty in speech xcith the sharp sword of 
the pen. 


1 For in this qasida is also contained praise of Sultan Ibrahim. 
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I recognized his verse hy intuition from afar ; yea, from afar 
doth its fragrance give thee tidings of the musk of 
Khutan ! ” 

Furtlier on he says, apologizing for making payment in 
kind (that is, for sending only a poem in return for the one 
which he has received) ; — 

A_jUj 

j ajU j 

dj iijJ fj 

jb J— J 

J ^ ^ 

‘^jrf 

‘ j ij y 

“ Naicght is left me of my \_former'\ estate save this gold-hued 
[i.e. saUoiv\ cheek, else would my reward to thee he 
something more than verse. 

Accept my excuses for [sending'] verse unaccompanied hy 
anything else, for to-day Fortune is very recalcitrant 
and Luck very restive ! 


The lithographed Diivdn reads ^ , and Taqi Kashi for ji . 
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Formerly I had fear and hope of foe and friend : now I am 
in such plight as grieves my friends and delights my foes. 

Neither doth my foe come to me, nor can I go to my friend, 
for I have a dragon concealed beneath my skirt. 

It has two heads, and in each head there gapes a mouth, and 
each head holds in its mouth one of my feet. 

When it tuists itself, so that the mouth grips, I writhe in such 
fashion that my two cheeks are filled with wrinkles ! ” 


Further on he says : — 

‘ 

U'j 

iJji 


“ I kept saying, as I composed this qasida, ‘ How can I send 
dock-leaves as a gift to the garden ? ’ 

For Master Eashidi is not one of those philosophers who 
would have ‘ conjectured ’ or ‘ suspected.’ 

So many poems did he write and afterwards send from 

Samarqand — stuff more precious than pearls of Aden 

That I was astonished, seeing that thy genius is a flaming fire, 
how verse could approach it ! ” 


In answer to this qasida, Rashidi sent another beginning 
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^ jXMt A«um^ 

■“ Thy poem, 0 Grown of the Poets, reached me like roses fresh- 
blossoming in Spring around the parterre.” 


3. Pdshidi. 

No account whatever of this poet is to be found in any 
of the Tadhkiras, and in the Chahdr Maqdla only (p. 46 of 
Browne’s translation) is the barest mention made of his 
name in the enumeration of poets of the House of Suhuktigin 
(or Ghazna). His poems seem to have entirely disappeared, 
but it may he inferred from certain poems of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d 
that he was one of the court-poets of Sultan Ibrahim, and 
that he had composed a qastda beginning : — 

“ One ever on the more, a reducer of castles and a render of 
ranks, 

The refuge of the army, and the ornament of the camp.” 


Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d composed a qasida in praise of Sayfu’d- 
Dawla, in reply (or “parallel”) to the qasida of Rashidi, 
some of the verses of which, containing eulogies of Rashidi 
and some biographical data, are as follows : — 


1 For the remainder of this qasida, see the Luhdbu'l-Alhdb, vol. ii, pp. 177-9. 
There is in that text a lacuna which would lead one to suppose that the qasida 
in question is by 3Ias‘ud-i-Sa‘d, whereas it was really composed by Eashidi in 
reply to Mas‘ud. Moreover, in two passages in Rashidi’s poems in praise of 
Mas‘ad-i-Sa‘d the word “ Wazir” is incidentally mentioned amongst his titles. 
This is certainly incorrect, and there must be some mistake in the expression, for 
at no time did Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d hold such rank, though there is a faint possibility 
that during the period when he was in the service of Sayfn’d-Dawla Mahmud 
this ruler conferred on him the title of Deputy-Wazir. Finally, to remove 
possible confusion, we may observe that one of Mas'iid’s qastdas in praise of 
Abu’r-Eushd Rashid-i-" Khass ” (in praise of whom he has composed many 
other poems) is, in consequence of the similarity of name, erroneously attributed 
by the author of the Majma'u’l-Fusahd to Eashidi of Samarqand. 
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^ A-J 


cr 


^ A) 


^ ^ ^ AiJ&A 


l^Lj LL^l-^J ilij 


“ He [thy servant, i.e. the poet himself^ completed a panegyric 
[/a?V] as a garden, in metre and sense a tulip, in 
phraseology a narcissus. 

Such that Rdshidi, the master of this art, will declare the 
virtues thereof before the King. 

He composed it ex tempore in the library, by the glorious 
fortune of the victorious monarch. 

He constructed it in that same way that Hakim Rdshidi, the 
eminent poet, sings : — 

‘ One eTer on the more, a reducer of castles and a render 
of ranks, 

The refuge of the army and the ornament of the camp.’ 

MafdHlun, faUldtun, mafd’ilun, fa' — tico letters short of the 
Miijtathth metre ! 

0 Sire, to-day, by the glorious fortune of Sultan Abu’l- 
Mudfaffar, 

Rdshidi’ s verse hath soared to Sirius in the sky: his poems are 
famed as the bounty of thy hand. 

All the poems of the world are [derived'] from his poetry, as 
all derivatives are formed from the infinitive! 

No prose is so full of ideas as his prose; no verse so life-giving 
as his verse ! 

If thy servant be not credited before thee, and if thou dost not 
believe thy slave. 

See how he narrates without tvordy padding; look at this 
qasida which he has recited! 

'Without doubt men of talent tvill bear witness to it, if thy 
servant should make such declaration in scholarly circles!” 


In another qasida, also in praise of Sayfu’d - Dawla 
Mahmud, he again alludes to Eashidi in such terms as to 
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make it appear that these two poets were violently opposed 
to one another. 

fl jib 

‘ j*A ‘4-'AJ ^]j A_J 

jjjli J _j (*^~* J 

“ 0 Sire, thou knowest what thy servant did with the glib- 
tongued poets in the city of Ghaznin ! 

To every qasida which it had taken Bdshidi a month to compose, 
I at once replied ex tempore with one better. 

But for my fear of thee, 0 King, by God’s Truth, I would 
have deprived Bdshidi both of fame and bread! ” 


4. Sayyid Muhammad b. Ndsir-i-‘Alaui of Ghazna. 


He was the elder brother of Sayyid Hasan b. Nasir-i- 
‘Alawi of Ghazna, and both brothers were amongst the most 
eminent poets. Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d says in praise of him in one 
of his fragments : — 


^ i cT-’ 

^ ^LigLj jib 

i^ji 


j—.e\—i A S._.sr^ 

O— 3 J— 

■ .1 dX;_5 Jji j:jb 


“ The verse of Sayyid Muhammad Ndsir made my heart glad 
and cheerful; 
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It produced in my heart delight and tranquillity; it strengthened 
the soul and spirit in my body. 

Ko man of letters can approach him [lit. can reach the trail 
of dust he leaves behind him in his course'], nay, every 
man of letters is as dust in his whirhvind ! 

He is a world in himself and solitary in talent : how can I call 
a tvorld solitary ? ” 


In an elegy on liis death he says : — 

jjsJltO 1 —^ 1A--4 L* ** jl — 


“ I desired to breathe a few sighs in verse over the death of 
Muhammad-i-‘Alawi ; 

But again I said, ‘Henceforth it would be an ill thing that 
anyone should utter poetry ” 1 


Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman, Abu’l-Faraj-i-Runi, and Sayyid 
Muhammad Nasir have each a qastda with the refrain “ dtash 
u db ” (“ fire and water ”) and the letter rd with a preceding 
fatha (“-ar”) as the rhjune. The qasida of Abu’l-Faraj is 
in praise of Abu Nasr-i-Farsi, and it begins : — 

“Fire and water have found acceptance from the Seven Stars; 
Fire and water have become unique in all the Seven Climes.” 


The qasklas of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d and Saj’ydd Muhammad 
Nasir are both in praise of Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla Mas'ud 
b. Ibrahim, nor is it clear which of these two poets preceded 
the other in making use of this rhyme and refrain, which 
was afterwards imitated by the others. (See, for the text 


* [Meaning, of course, that the Art of Poetry, as it -were, had died with the 

subject of the elegy. — E. G. B.] 
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of these three qasidas, the Biicdns of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d and 
Abu’l-Farai-i-Euni, and ‘Awfi’s Luhdbu’l-Albdb, vol. ii,. 
pp. 267-9.) 1 


5. Alihtar'i. 

Ifo mention is made in any tadhkim of this poet, nor is 
anything known of his circumstances, save that he was 
a contemporary of Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salman and addressed to 
him a qasida to which Mas'iid replied in a qasida beginning : — 

. 1 * 1 ^ 

‘ iLj d-Oi 

“ 0 Akhtari, thou art naught else than a star (akhtar), by 
xchom the firmament of Talent has been rendered most 
luminoxis ; 

Through the zodiacal signs of panegyric and praise thy verse 
■moves like a star through every clime. 

The star of xny fortwie hath become fortunate (mas'ud) by this 
luminous, heaven-faced verse.” 






L:_i 




JliI 




6. Abu’ I-' Aid ‘Aid b. Ya'qub, knoicn as Ndklik. 

A biographical notice of this poet is contained in ‘Awfi’s 
Lubdbii’ l-Albdb, toI. i, pp. 72-75. Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d praises him 
in several passages, amongst others in the following : — 

^ A propos of Sayyid Muhammad Nhsir, attention must be called to the fact 
that there is in the 'Diwan of Mas‘ud an elegy on the death of a certain “ Sayyid 
Hasan.” Both the MaJma'iVl-Fuaalid and the Tihran lithographed edition of 
the Biwdn, misled by similarity of names, have mistaken him for Sayyid Hasan- 
i-‘AlarvI of Ghazna, the well-known poet and the brother of this same Sayyid 
Muhammad X hsir. In order to remove this misconception, we may remark that 
Sayyid Hasan of Ghazna survived until the reign of Khusrawshah b. Bahramshah 
(a.h. 552-9 = A.D. 1157-1164, according to the best authorities), whose praises 
are celebrated in his Biwdn, and that this poet’s death is recorded as having 
taken place in a.h. 565 ( = a.d. 1169-1170), that is to say, nearly fifty years 
after the death of Mas‘Ad-i-Sa‘d, who therefore cannot have written an elegy 
on his death. 
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^ ^ *\J2£ 

l»-^J ^ c''**'^ ^ ^ l 5 ”^ ^ ^ 

‘ ^ y i_?\; ) lJjj jy> j' cjy^ 

^ j^ 

‘ ^b y a_J 1_;T y 

Aj L* 

St\^i l_-^ u)b 

j»ii;* * b ^uj ^ ^ J>J ijl 0 ^s>- b 


“ 0 ‘ Aid- i- Ya'qub, hj whom the uorld of karniitg is illuminated, 
thou art a Sun, while ice are like motes; 

Now that ice are far from the light of thy face and thy counsel, 
and, like motes dejniced of the Sun, are hidden from 
the eye of J ustice, 

I send thee my verse, for thou knoicest that in learning ice are 
not like Such-and-such and So-and-so. 

We have done justice to [_thee in'] 'poetry ; do thou give us 
justice ; for when ice have given justice, ice take justice.” 


He also says in an elegy on his death, which took place, 
according to ‘Awfi {Lubdb, vol. i, p. 73), in a.h. 491 
(=A.D. 1098) :— 

yj t_>yxj *l_k- 

j i lAiXi 

^ b*j jSs J ! ^la-aJ J 

^ A*ji 

“ 0 ‘Atd Ya'qub, I shudder at thy death ; thou hast departed, 
and hitherto I had no fear of death ; 

Alas for that speech whereof every modulation was all pearls ! 
Alas for that genius whereof every facet was all 
diamonds ! ” 
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Again he says : — 

^ jjlc j ^ *1— Lc — tjj\ 

^ ^ A_iJw.' — s- CJ^ 

“ By the death of ‘Atd ibn Y^a'gub the insolence of the World 
hath been reneiced. 

At length, 0 ivonder ! the running of the ichite and the racing 
of the black [coursers of Day and Night] have put an 
end to him. 

Very masterly was his control of words ; very high flew his 
standard in talent ! 

Dried, dried up is the glade of Culture ; darkened, darkened is 
the stream of Wisdom ! ” 


7. ‘Zfthnidn Mtikhtdri of Qhazna. 

This poet has many fine gastdas in praise of Mas‘ud-i- 
Sa'd-i-Salmdn, in some of which he importunes him for 
a gift of money. This alone is sufficient to show that 
Mas'ud-i-Sa'd is to be reckoned amongst the leading public 
men of his time, for a great poet like Mukhtari, to whom 
Sana’! addressed so eloquent a panegyric,^ would not con- 
descend to beg a gift of any ordinary person. Here are 
some verses from one of these gasklas of Mukhtari : — 

‘ AAj js Jjbl j3 

^ ^ jO\-J j3 


1 Sana’i’s qa^da in praise of Mukhtari ^ "well knoivn, and occurs in all copies 
of San^i’i’s Liwdn. It begins: — 

^ * ‘■^■*** 
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J i-5'^ aAJo \,s^ ySsUi- 

AXwif iii— yJ^L) 

‘ ii,' ulr^ ‘ \J^jij-i cJ-®**' (*J-^'’ 

^^^ lsr*“^ (jiji-jJ 1 — iLf— 

Lj 4^J Aj I— j iwjJ..sr^ j^cT iC— A 4«.^ A—’ Jo l_ j J1 -_j 1 

'-^r.V.«V W J ,. ^ ^ y J ‘ 

‘ jl J_^l ‘ i_?' 

^ ^ OUU ji ^ 1*^“'' i~^ ^ 

t * I \ 1 1 1 t j ^ 1 

^1*4-*Lw 3 |»-.^ l» '1 1 . 1 1— J * ■ 

* yjl_s — a-ri- J y trJ a— J '^•2^ i~^ 

■■ ‘ ^ii» i »^J ^J) tJ|j [**“^“1^' j*^ 

“ 2%e field %cas narrowed to the poets ; the foot of every eloquent 
singer slipped : 

Each genius which had icielded magical powers th'ough help- 
lessness became amazed like one beuitched. 

The mind cannot find its nay to the meaning; thought 
withdrau's its head from the command. 

\_But\ ideas are disclosed, as is the part to the whole, to the 
mind of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmdn, 

The lord of those who cultivate verse in Courts, the chief of 
those who spread the IJiosqoitablel table in public places. 

Sis genius in verse is ten thousand oceans ; his hand in 
generosity is a hundred thousand times as much. 

The edges of his cloud of talent are invisible; the bottom 
of his ocean of verse is not to be found. 

0 Treasure of Benefits, thou hast turned to Paradise the 
banquet of hope by the gifts of [thy'] generosity ! 
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Thy bounty hath caused the name of Sdtim [of Tayy'\ to he 
forgotten ; thy presence hath uprooted disappointment ! 

Every verse of thy poetry, even that least meditated, is the 
rarest gift of Khurasan. 

To take thy verses in the world is like the effect of Solomon’s seal. 

Thy mace rends the chain-mail from the helmet; thy sword 
severs the joints of the ciiirass. 

Thou art a Sun and a Moon in the chief seat of the assembly ; 
thou art a Mars and a Mercury in the battle and the 
Council-chamber. 

Thou art at once the Sahib [Isma‘ir\-i-‘Ahbdd of the age, 
and the Eustam-i-Zdl-i-Zar ^ of legend.” 


His request for a gift runs as follows : — 



‘ SJ .1 J l_J jd 


“ One cannot go beyond the limits oj the [2)7’edestined~\ poy'tion : 
Go, have no dealings with officiousness, 0 'Jlthmdn ! 

Talk not over-much of thy heart’s grief ; write, ayid take 
it and recite it to the Master. 

Set thy heart on [the delineation off\ his glorious qualities, 
and receive from him a 7'ich reward.” 

8. Sand’i of Gha&na. 

TMs poet at one time made a collection of the poems of 
Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-SaLman, which he arranged in the form of 

1 According to the Burhdn-i-Qdii‘ , zar, besides its ordinary sense of ‘gold,’ 
has the meaning of ‘ albino.’ 
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a Diwdn. It happened that by mistake he incorporated 
amongst them certain verses by other poets. Thiqatn’l-Mulk 
Tahir b. ‘Ali called Sana’i’s attention to this inadvertence, 
and Sana’! made his apologies to Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman in 
the following very distinguished qit‘a, in which, after the 
customary laudation, he says {Or. 3302,/. 210“) : — 






y 

‘ A_J y—J J—; J—X ^ 


‘ ...Luuj" - • • 


j I if 1 1 ^ ^ 

‘ S-iJy-J jX^ J^-i-=r 
‘ t— r— ^ J— R— c 




^ 




I— > , J LJ 


^ ub>’' } P p-i-=r 

(_5A>. UJ-f 

'^J~^ Ijl— J— j _Jy— J J — ^ 

« . ^ 


C. * —R-^ lJ^ 7'^^' 


‘ AjJ ^ (ScSj ^ A^lyi. 




^ ^ ^ J'i> ^ — -♦— ^ . ,— .»— i 1- 


^ — 2a I lO 


aj ^— >•— y 




<1-$' J>_2l ^_5 J-s4- 
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— j! ^ ^ S 


dj' — 


r 


<t_^ j \j 


^ jij — ^ ^Ld— jj <1—^ ^jjsX^ j—x—^ 


‘ » 


" J i '. 


^ ^ <X--j I— 


‘ j' *-r cr-’ 


‘ .yi <^-<-31 


hAv 1 • S - —A ft ^ '^~ 


' 0—^ J — ^ A — *_— i 


^_j _._:; J5 u}-f~ y-*— - 


^ Aj— ^ i ij— *— i }~^ i .f^ 


J._^ — > i-r-'A— A 


‘ =T ^;A— jl_j— i- <C»_* j—l 

‘ dJy— i-A iJ*— ^ Ua 

^ ‘V^ !/"■’ >) — 


“ TF/ifM this thy servant saw that thy verse converted infidels 
into true believers, 

He collected thy beautiful verse, compiling it as [the Companions 
of the Prophet compiled^ the Qur'an. 

Seeing in thy poetry the advancement of the ivorld, his 
intelligence circled round [i.e. allied itself with] his 
inclination. 

When he had collected together all these poems in an Anthology, 
he made it a B'mdn, 

So that thy verse, like a tossing sea, made pearls and jewels 
cheap in the ivorld. 
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W^en he had made a casket full of pearls, he made the 
impotence of the thieves its guardian. 

Tahir told this matter to the Master ; the Master uttered one 
observation and made it a proof : 

He said : ‘ Yes, Sand’i in ignorance has associated the Qur'an 
with the filthy riihhish ofTayydn.^ 

He hath strung together on one thread pearls and cowries, 
and then hath scattered them.' 

When Master Tdhir had spoken thus, thy servant was overcome 
by shame which cannot be described: 

Yet do thou pardon me ; for the miracle of thy verse con- 
founded me. 

Because, in order to reward thy poetry, the verse of every 
poet who has sung 

In order to display its admiration, concealed itself in the midst. 

How do I know whether, to secure a sale, he u'ho made himself 
like unto Hassdn [b. Thdbif\ 

When he produced a verse, and it teas good, ascribed it to 
Mas‘i(d-i-Sa‘d-i-Safmdn ? 

Thy pearl-like poetry made the heart and liver of him who 
envied thee like rubies and coral. 

Thy sweet simple-seeming verse made it easy to all to recite 
poetry. 

What prayer shall I offer for thee, for indeed thine own genius 
hath made thee the leader of the two worlds !" 

9. Midizzi. 

Taqiyjni’d-Din Kashi cites these verses of his in praise 
of Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salman^ ; — 

^ hi— £»- U I SL—lj—Zi 


‘ I.e. Taj 7 aii of Bam in the province of Kirm&n, known as “ Zhdzh-Khd ” 
(“the dirt-eater”), an opprobrious term which Eida-qnli Khan i,MajmWiCl- 
Fusahd, vol. i, p. 328) coniesses himself unable to explain satisfactorily. 

2 I have not looked for them in the Diwdn of Mu'izzi. 


J.s.A.s. 1906. 


4 
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‘ s\-^j\-s sUj^j 

‘ Jj A_iJ 

A—,* ^1 (Jv— (^ aI— li J 

1 I ^ AXmJ I A x 11 1 ^ Ai^m^ 

^ U^ J^* ^jy. 


“ Verse is in subjection to the noble mind of jilas‘(id-i-8a‘d- 
i-Saimdn as trere the fairies to Solomon, 

That incomparable tissue which, from the workshop of speech, 
daily gives new adornment to the Sultan’s court. 

The utterances of his wisdom give brightness to the heart : 
the narratives of his verse give refreshment to the soul. 

Through joy at his culture and intelligence in the Abode of 
Peace (i.e. Paradise) all peace and happiness accrues 
to Sa‘d and to Salman (the poet’s father and grand- 
father). 

If merit be a proof of greatness, then it is no wonder that he 
is the proof of the greatness of God’s Bounty.” 


In another passage he says, praising him : — 

fy. c* ij' 

tXxvy » ^ ^ A Ij 

A«il_j aIauJ lij Lj 

Axy } A ^. r^ I.J l») 


^J'fy jA 
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S'o as </ie budding^ of the roses is in the thunder and 
lightning of April, 

So long as heartburnings are in the curls and tresses of the 
Beloved, 

So long as the order of the world is associated with decay, so 
long as the joromises of God are conjoined with threats. 

So long in the assembly of the great may there never he 
wanting that ornament of greatness, Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d- 
i- Salman ! 

That eloquent poet, than whose verse none hath heard words 
more beautiful since the Qur’an.” 

In conclusion, I desire to express my hearty thanks to 
Professor Browne, who is so deeply interested in aU matters 
connected with Persian and Arabic literature, for the warm 
encouragement which prompted me to compile this article, 
as well as for the trouble he has taken in translating it into 
English. 

MinzA Muhammad. 

London. 

Safar, 1323 {November, 1905). 


* This meaning of (in the sense of “ arising,” “ growing up,” 

sprouting from the earth ”) is embodied in the compound verb 


24626 
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III. 

THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF YASHA LVII-LXI 
(Sp.; IN S.B.E. xxxi, LVIII-LXII), 

FOE THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSLATED.^ 

By PEOFESSOE LAWEENCE MILLS. 

YASNA LVII (Sp.). 

THE FSITSA MAKGEA. 

THE TAT SO KITTS CHAPTEE: THE BEGINXIXG. 

Introduction, 1-9. 

The Holy Service and the Cattle-culture Benefit. 

ITIO that Beneficial Farming result (literally ‘ to that 
cattle-culture profit’), (and) to the Praise (i.e. to the 
Celebrated Service), do I devote my desire^ (i.e. do I turn 
my prayers). "WTiich is (i.e. the above means) : toward the 
Praise of the good seed (having the prospect of future 
beneficial results in cattle-breeding and harvest in view, do 
I turn my praj^ers). [It is (above all and as including the 
above) quite necessary to turn (our desiring prayers) toward 
the Den (possibly meaning ‘in accordance with the Den’), 
and toward the profitable (result).® From that on they 


* The texts from which these translations are made are expected to appear in 
the Zeitschrift der Teutschen Morgenlaiidisehen Gesellschaft during the course of 
1906. Translations into Sanskrit, Parsi- Persian, and Gujrati, made upon texts 
not collated and otherwise of an uncritical character, have alone preceded this. 
The [ ] contain the glosses, ( ) my own explanations. 

- So, in great error. ‘ Desire ’ was seen in ver ; cf. vereflrem. 

® There is some question as to whether actual ‘ agricultural profit ’ was not 
meant ; hut in course of time this harvest Hymn lost some of its healthful point. 
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should make it their own (or meaning ‘do it (?) of them- 
selyes’)],! (2) [even toward it (the beneficial result; see 
ahore), let us devote our desiring prayers] with the con- 
currence of Asi (as the Consideration of Recompense,^ and 
as the representation of wealth for the reward; [of themselves 
it is necessary so to act (or ‘it is necessary to make that 
their own ’), when they woidd accomplish the Priestly 
course of Studies prescribed by Asi (as the Venerating 
Recognition of the Recompense) also to it, the Profit and 
the Service, they should offer their desiring prayers] with 
the concurrence of Perfect Thinking ® (i.e. with Perfect 
Reflection and Investigation the above radicated course of 
action is to be pursued) [when (meaning ‘in case that’) they 
should completely carry out a course of Priestly Studies (in 
reference to the duties of the Sanctuary, and to Agriculture 
as sanctified by the Religion of the State)]. 

(3) The Seed (meaning ‘ the cattle-breed,’ or ‘ the effective 
graia seed’ as a figure of speech); — the seed of which 
Service (meaning ‘ its effective generative result ’) is ‘ from ’ ; 
(that is to say, ‘it is derived from’) the good Thought, the 
good "Word, and the ‘ good Deed ’ (as exercised in the labour 
involved in the occupations named) ; [and so it is offered ; 
that is to say, the seed is derived from that place where 
‘ good thought ’ is at home.*] (Of course, ‘ man' ’ must be 
construed as = yehhya, which agrees with nemaiihd, but 
the Commentator looks back to the soiSis ; hence this ci^rem 
= to;!^m' as ‘ profit ’ in the sense of fsus, ‘ cattle-profit ’) ; 
(4) and that Praise of ours (the Universal Public Religious 


* So, better in the concrete, of the actually attending congregations. Can 
it mean that here the congregations are to carry on the celebration ‘ of 
themselres ’ ? 

- That Asi means ‘justice in the light of acqmsition,’ as ‘reward,’ or as 
result’ in the original at times, is quite sure, and the moral idea was even 
sometimes quite lost in the idea of the ‘ result ’ as reward. It even seems at 
times to mean ‘ property ’ or ‘ wealth.’ 

® Notice that ar(a)maiti is not here ‘the earth,’ as we might more naturally 
expect in this Harvest Manto. 

* This Manftra’s original looked toward the harvest as its objective. A later 
glossist brings in the interior virtues. 
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Service) shall ^ save us from the hostility of the Demons, 
and from that of [evil] men. 

(5) To that Praise (i.e. to the estabhshed Celebration of 
Public Worship) do I deliver an inviting^ announcement, 
and to it do I deliver also the settlements and (our) persons 
for ® (so =: bara) protection and for direction (‘ chieftainship ’) 
and for careful observation (literally for ‘ oversight’). 

(6) I desire this praise (the Celebration of the Sacrifice, 
etc.), 0 Aiiharmazd [from (the consecrated) persons] ; for 
(their) praise (there is a desire) even to me ; that is to say, 
(to me* there will be) satisfaction [which (shall be realised) 
in that time when they shall fulfil duty and good works]. 

(7) And (this) Service (the Established Rehgion) would 
I accept for myself ; and I would (therefore, indeed and 
again) announce the Service (with invitation) ; (8) and 
I would consign (or announce) the Settlements (and) our 
person(s) (to it) for * protection, and for direction, and for 
further chieftainship, and for (close guardian) observation. 

(9) Yea, to the Service-’ (do we thus declare, and to it 
do we confide ourselves and our interests), when so it is 
a Ser\ice offered on to You. 


^ The imperative in -atu must have been seen ; from this the ‘ bara ’ = ‘ shall ’ 
rather than ‘ will ’ (save u^) . 

- Is there no trace of the meaning ‘ invitation ’ here ; see the verbal form in 
the original rendered by yehabiinam. 

■* ‘ Bara ’ must be used in this sense here ; the oblique case was seen, and 
recognised as dative. 

* Bara in this sense. 

“ In order to acquire the interior meaning here we should do our best to grasp 
both original and Pahlavi in the concrete. ‘ Praise ’ seems to be the theme of 
the introduction, but it would be a great dereliction as to duty if we rendered the 
word in that flat manner only. ‘ Praise ' of course means here attendance upon 
(or ‘ attention to ’) the Celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, as a good Churchman 
might say. Worship wa^ regarded in the most concrete sense of personal action 
with interior sincerity, but solemnly celebrated in fullest ritual. The interest 
held in view was no improper one, when we at the same time describe it as 
a ‘rational Priestcraft.’ It the Priesthood could not sustain the services of the 
Sacrifice, of course the national Faith would dissolve. 
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The Mak0RA. 

The Cattle Chief. 

(9) The Cattle Owner (as represented by the Chief of the 
local Cattle-Culture) is even the Saint (meaning the ‘ typical 
excellent Citizen ’) ; and he is successful (Ut. ‘ victorious,’ 
successful as the One who is predominant), and the best* 
(possible) — even the cattle- thrift Maker (is) a benefit to (all 
of) us. 


The Herd’s Father. 

(10) He (it is) who (is) the Father of the Herds [that is 
to say, he ^ produced them] ; and Asa Vahista increased 
[the Profit^], and also (established = increased) the Saints 
(see the original; that is to say, his influence formed their 
character); and the other [‘Yazats’ (work with him)]*; and 
the desire® of Asa is strong® (within him, or ‘ in his favour’). 
(So is he the Father) of the creation (see the original stois) 
[of the entire creation (gen. by position) (he was the Father) 
when it desired Asa, (or ‘ when Asa desired it ’ ; and then) 
their Father he (the Cattle Chieftain is) ; (see Y. XXIX, 2)]. 
(The reading aojist (for aojist), so C. ; the Parsi-Pers., 
translating ‘buland,’ would relieve the intricacy, though 
A., B. otherwise and also the original require a ‘ sti ’ ; zag 


^ See the original. 

* This looks as if Ahura were meant ; but see below. 

^ B. (D., Pt. 4) reads ArtayaTahist, as a mere gloss to Aharayih, which would 
leave -nhaca unreudered ; ‘ increased the profit ’ looks clumsy enough ; but 
see Profit as the theme throughout ; va hutvaxst, ‘ beneficently produced,’ is also 
awkward. One might think of ‘ hamtvaxst.’ It we read va sutvax»t the question 
arises, ‘What does it translate?’ I can only suggest, as often, that -nhaca 
must have once stood in an Avesta-Pahlavi character, which being so indefinite as 
to ‘ n ’ and ‘ v,’ the word may have looked like vaxst as ‘ h ’ was expressed by the 
same signs as lih, x- Or hac = ‘ to accompany in a friendly manner, ’ inight 
have been tentatively rendered ‘prosper,’ ‘increase.’ 

* Hardly ‘he produced the other Yazats.’ 

^ A curious mistake which occurs elsewhere, -vairi, the feminine possessive 
su ffix , was seen as a form of var = ‘to choose,’ ‘to desire.’ Have we here 
another double translation? Whence comes ‘other’? Was -apara also seen in 
-avairya- owing to the original early character? Or did ha{ca) suggest ha{n) ? 

® Aoj- was, as elsewhere {?), suggested by the external form of -aosca ; c would 
be rendered by the same sign as ‘ j,’ but what suggested hamak? 
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Itamak sti looks also the more like gloss, as the first sti ends 
the original. I put the sti in the gen. by position, as the 
original so indicates. With the reading an ic sti we can 
only render ‘ and the desire of Asa is even for the world.’) 

(11) Manifestly (i.e. publicly) is he (the thrifty Chief, 
the ideal Husbandman ') the (public) Benefactor ^ for whom 
(so better, see the original) Ye® are the producer (s) of 
greatness (i.e. of ‘predominance’), 0 Ye August Immortals, 
and of goodness (meaning ‘ of happiness ’), of a benefit 
(meaning ‘of general prosperity’). 

(12) And (may) that Chief Yeoman also (be) our Chieftain 
as to the spiritual ^ interest ; (may he be) also a watchman 
over us [for earthly things] in view of the continued 
existence (sic, haSa-dahesn = hada) of the sacrifice to Asa, 
and of the work and agriculture ® [of the ‘ others ’] (not 
of the ‘ duty and good works ’ with some MSS. ; see the 
original) and of forth-flowing bountifulness (lavish generosity) 
and of partition ® and genial character (ht. ‘ hate-absence ’) as 
regards also to (or ‘by means of’) the (Holy) Fire created 
by Auharmazd. 


* The leading Yeoman Chief representatire of the agricultural interest vas 
always held in view. Cf. Y. XXIX, 2 ; Gates, pp. 22, 412. 

^ B. (D., Pt. 4) has dax5ak = ‘sign’ possibly in wew of iiskarak, but erroneous 
for dehak = dehak ; see the original. 

® See the AmeJaspends below. This haret which I put in the 2nd pi. with 
kartar for kaitaran with kartarih : ‘ Yours is the production . . . ’ ; hardly 
• Ye are the production . . . ’ ; see the Ameias below, is in any way a mistake. 
Was the 2nd person, though in the plural, suggested by the -ahi of -mahi, so 
mistaken for a 2nd singular, as elsewhere ? 

* Was this menaradih suggested bv the terminations -ratu of nisariharatu, etc. 

“ The Cattle-breeder with the Agriculturalist held a position analogous to the 

great grain or cotton Leaders of other lands and of other days. Cattle-culture 
was the all-in-all of the national resources, and Political Economy was of the 
most rudimental tj^pe, but for that very rea^.on it iva-. all the more vital to 
the national existence, enabling it to maintain itself upon its original basis as 
a law'-abiding community. Aside from agriculture ■ Ireebooting ’ was the usual 
resource, and freebooting was Aelma. Ct. Y. XXIX, 1. 

® Sleaning ‘ sharing with the poor.’ 
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Appeals for Protection. 

(13) As we have been created by [You], 0 Ye Amesa- 
spentas, so do Ye grant us saving protection.^ (14) Do 
Ye grant us protection, 0 Ye G(Jod ones. Ye Males ^ (so, 
referring to the non- feminine names ; hardly ‘ to lis men ’) : 
do Ye grant us protection, O Ye Female Ones - (with names 
in the feminine). Ye Amesaspentas who rule aright ; (i.e. 
‘who rule justly over iis’). Ye who are well-giving (‘who 
give generouslj" ’). 

(15) Yot one other than You [and (Omni)seient ^ Ye are ; 
— not a person (other)] do I know- [from whom benefits (so 
come) as from You], (and as) a revering recognition^ 
(=:asa (so), or ‘reward’ (sic)) [which I would fully make 
effective, i.e. ‘ realise ’] ; so do Yo afford us protection. 

(lb) And (continuously) on do we offer Herd and Man 
to the August Spirit”' with our thoughts (i.e. intentions), 
with our words and deeds, which Herd [is Auharmazd’s®]. 


Health from Ahura. 

(17) The Herds and Settlements of Aiiharmazd are 
healthy [that is to say, from Him is the thoroughly healthv 
(element)], the healthy flock, the healthy man ; — all are 
(healthy as) the manifestation (meaning ‘ the result ’ or ‘ the 
creation ’) of Asa (as the holy Spirit of the regulating Law"). 


' From the raids of AeJnia ; see the Gatos. 

2 Males Tvith the neuter names Asa, Vohuraan, and Kh. ; females with the 
names in the feminine, Aramaiti, Haurvatat, and Ameretatat. 

^ The ‘Intelligent, the knowing One,’ as applied to Auharmazd, meant, ot 
course, the ‘ superlatively intelligent One ’ ; the grammatical term mistaken. 
‘ Xone other than You ’ is a GaSic expression. 

* It would be a pity to abandon altogether the idea of ‘ fearing consideration ' 
tor tarsakas in E., which word, however, tav-akas, elsewhere renders ali where 
it, ‘ali,’ occurs almost iuUy in the sense of ‘wealth’ as a reward. C. the 
Pers., often renders bandagi. 

= So with the better texts. A., B. ; see the original ; but Sp. has spendarmad. 

® Was this suggested by the outward shape of haurva- ? 

’ The grammatical form is not reproduced. 
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Illumination for those having the Gift of it hy Right. 

(18) The gift of the Creator is the illumination for those 
having a right to gifts. [The meaning is that vhat it is 
possible or proper to give to him (the one having (the right 
to) gifts) he gives it to that one (the gift-having one) to 
whom it is quite proper to give it], and within it (the 
illumination) let me see - (it) together with (i.e. ‘ let me ^ see 
it circumstantially together with’^) what (is the illumination, 
or ‘ the gift ’) of Auharmazd. 


To the. Fire^ (an animating insertion). 

(19) Praise to Thee, 0 Fire ■* of the Lord, who wilt come 
at the greatest matter [at the rosurrectioii (so the Pers., 
lit. ‘at the advanced completion’) the future body]. 

(20) For the help of the great (matter), for the joy of the 
great (cause) let there (be a) giving (infin. for imperv. ; see 
daidi) of Haurvatat,’^ healthful weal,® and of Ameretatat 
Deathless-long-life. 


{An Interpolation.) 

(21) I sacrifice to the complete ® set of the Staota 
Yasnya ^ (so meaning, the complete arrangement and 
delivery in the sense of practical edition ; i.e. furnishing 
complete for the service). 


^ The grammatical form is not reproduced. 

- The erroneous -and (?) should ol coui'se he read -iini ; see the original : 
elsewhere in glostses thi'5 is ju'*tihed ; hut I believe that the collect -ani is 
seldom, or never (r), written, not even in the Pers. With the impossible -and, 
- let them see what are the eharacteri^^^tics of Ahura ’ ; or ^ let them look upon 
me who am Ahura ’ ; hut see the oriirmal. i is understood ; see the original. 

^ So, ‘with which,’ as reco 2 :nhing the influence of ‘ham,’ or possibly the 
instrumental of raocebls was expressed. 

^ We must not forget that the •sacred Fire upon the Parsi Altars was, and 
perhaps is still by some, supposed to have come down from Ahura in Heaven, 
and most appropriately represents the most searching form of puiity. As the 
ManOra was doubtless chanted in presence of the Fire, these frequent choruses 
to it are natuinl. 

° Hardly here ‘ water and fuel,’ as the first does not agree ‘ with fire.’ 

® Han of the original is absorbed (so to speak) in hamak. 

‘ Those parts of the Tasna which are of the nature of Yasts ; so I conjecture. 
The interpolation seems awkward ; it was probably meant to stir up the chanters 
and the Priests in the course of the celebration. 
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The Fire again, as Ahura’s Body} 

(22) .... Beautiful (so better than ‘ good ’ here) is 

this Thy body/ [and also to Your] bodies ^ (see the original) 
do I offer a proclaiming-invitation,* 0 Auharmazd [that is 
to say, within the world will I proclaim that this Thy body 
is the most beautiful (lit. ‘better’)]. 


Spiritual Approach. 

(23) To this illumination [that is to say, to this illumination 
(of the heavenly bodies as if in view)] ; to the highest of 
the high let me come on [that is to say, to that called the 
Sun-track ; that is, may our Soul come on to the beyond (so 
‘ may it arrive even there ’)]. 


To the Antiquity of the Holy Lore. 

(24) I sacrifice to the Staota Yasnya ^ which are the 
product of the primeval world [that is to say, that which 
first was, through it (or ‘ in it ’) existed the Ga^ic law]. 
[(Rubric.) At this place, i.e. at this point ia the Yasna, the 
Zot places his hand upon the holy water receptacle and 
pours water into it.®] 


> Eeferring to the hrilliant flame. Recall Heraclitus. The first three words 
of (22) are not translated. 

- The Stars are elsewhere His body. A curious expression this plural ‘bodies’ ; 
it has refeience to the plural ‘ stars ’ here understood. 

3 I cannot shake off my recognition of ‘ im-itation ' as part of the idea here and 
elsewhere present ; and this in spite of the glosses which persistently render 
merely ‘proclaim.’ 

* That portion of the Yasts which is introduced into the Yasna Service ; so 
I conjecture. 

= This last translation {of 24) needs technical corroboration on the part of 
those familiar with the details of the sacrifice. 
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YASNA LYIII (Sp.).i 

To Victory {i.e. to Success), and to the Princely Saviour (‘ the 
One about to Benefit'). 

(3) I sacrifice to Victory, the Auharmazd-made One, and 
I sacrifice to the Saosyant, the Beneficent, the Victorious. 
[(Rubric.) At this point the Barsoni is to be taken up 
from the Jlahrii according to regulation. Also the persons 
celebrating the Sacrifice at the same time with (or ‘ at ’) this 
point are themselves to advance the fragam (sic, the forefoot 
of the Barsom even with the lower end of it (the Mahru) ; 
also when this is done the Mahru is to be set again in its 
place).] 

(The translation of this rubric is again conjectural, and the 
items of the ceremonial may indeed have changed with time.) 


To the Barsom. 

(4) I sacrifice to this Barsom, together with the Zao^ra, 
with its (the Barsom’ s) girdle-hand, spread out with asa 
(the sacred-regularity) ; (5) and I sacrifice to his ^ (my 
client’s) own soul and to his (my client’s) own ® fravasi. 


To all the Yazats. 

(6) And I sacrifice to all the holy Yazats, even to all the 
Eatu (-chiefs) of Asa (as the Holy Law), [and to every 
holy Yazat] (7) at the (appointed) ratu (the ritual-time- 
and-service) of Havani, at the time and service of Savanghi 
and at the ritual time of Visya, and to all the greatest Chiefs 
at their ritual- times-and-places (in the service). 


1 For the text of T. LVIII, 1 (Sp.), see Y. XTII, 56-69, and for the text 
of 2 Y. XXYI, 1-33 (Sp.). For my text of Y'. XYII see J.A.O.S., July, 190o ; 
for my Y. XXYI see a possible future contribution. 

2 The word ‘ own,’ as elsewhere in similar places, is here intended to be really 
indefinite. It refers to the ‘ soul’ ot the party in whose interest the sacrifice was 
being celebrated ; here, I think, the idea is associated with the Zaotar likewise. 
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An Antiphonal (here introduced to solemnise the Celebration). 

The EasTig (Eatu) addresses the Z5t (Zaotar). [(The 
EasTig is to say the foUoAving standing ^ at the place of the 
Fraharetar.)] 

(8) Grood art thou (perhaps meaning ‘fortunate/ ‘beatified’; 
and for the sake of Thee (meaning merely ‘ for thee ’) may 
that happen to thee which is better than the good/ (9) to 
(thee) thyself may that happen of which thou, 0 Zot, art 
worthy, (10) for thou art on thine (own) account worthy 
of that reward, (thou) who art a deserving Zaotar 

(11) advanced in good thoughts, abundant in good words, 
and advanced in good deeds .... 


The Zaotar reciprocates in response. 

(12) )May that come to you (likewise) which is better than 
the good [that is to say, (may) ‘ sanctity ’ (be thine) (in 
the way of ritual rank and merit)]. 

Dejjrecation. 

May that not happen to you which is worse than the evil 
[(this last is repeated in some MSS. The Ahuna-vairya 
follows) : As is the will of the Lord . . . the Benefit of 

Asa is the best . . . (this Asem Yohu) is to be said 

twice to its end)]. 

(13) I sacrifice to the Ahuna\'er, and to Asa Vahista the 
Beneficent,^ the Immortal and the August, do I sacrifice. 


■ One might think that the following was rather the meaning : The Eatu is 
to say (the following) from the beginning (from the foot) in place of the F. ; 
hut ‘bun’ is used for ‘beginning.’ Upon these technical rubrics referrino- to 
particulars in the movements of the Priests in the sacrifice, of course, only” the 
Local Priests have full information. 

^ T. XLIII, 2. Organic embodiment of ideas; not mere e.xtemal citation. 

3 So for A., sraesta-, which we should more naturally render ‘the beautiful ’ 
referring to the Fire which Asa later represented. ’ 
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And I sacrifice to tfie Fsus-Man^ra, the Hado^t, and to 
the Entire Collection of the Stot Yast which the primeval 
world produced. [(The Yeiihya Hatam here recurs.)] 

The Antiphonal resumed. 

The Zot (Zaotar) : As is the will of the Lord, [as is the 
ndll of Auharmazd], (as a) Zot speak forth to me. 

The Ratu, responding . 

As is the will of the Lord, [and as is the will of 
Auharmazd], thou who art the Zot speak forth to me. 

The Zot {Zaotar) rejoins. 

As is according to the ritual regulation, and as using 
a Destoor’s authority from Asa [in every way], I declare 
the sacred duties and doctrines with intelligence [that is to 
.say : with full learning I declare that all duty and good 
works are to he done according to the Destoor’s authority 
as Auharmazd wishes]. 


YASNA LIX (Sp.). 

Blessings upon the Home. 

A Household Priestlg Visitation and Service at Domicil. 

(2) ^ May those propitiations come to this House which 
are those of the Saints ; and may the venerating rewards 
(gained for good works) come also here, and the giving 
away^ and the free-acceptations,* may those come up now 
to this Yis (this Hamlet) ; and (may) Asa (also come) and 
the Sovereign Authority and the Solid Gain and Glory and 
Splendour (or ‘ ideal comfort ’), 

1 For the text of 1 see Y. XLIII, 3, Gaflas, pp. 158, 511 ; saete = ketrunet 
suggested ‘ Home.’ 

^ Dab = ‘ to deceive,’ not being seen ; the letter z was read as y ; not so in 
Y. LIII, 1. 

3 Mutual approaches of the worshipper and the object of his devotions. 
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(3) and what is the long advanced [Authority, the Yan- 
guarding of it] which exists through this Den, the Religion 
of Auharmazd and of Zartust. 

[(As to the word) pes, (it refers to leading authority in 
a household) ; for (it is) clear that the household authority 
of the householders ^ in a house should not he enforced by 
all (meaning ‘ both ’) (the man and wife) ; (this in case) that 
within (this House) offspring should be born which shall 
name (or ‘ bear ’ the name of) the one whose is the household 
authority in accordance with (the station of) the householders ^ 
(i.e. ‘ of the Father ’).] 


Deprecations. 

(4) Jlay wasting now (at once) ^ be absent from the cattle 
of this Yis [that is, the herd of the cattle should not waste]. 

[In advance (this for pes) ; for it is evident that from an 
entire race (or family) a Mobadship of the Mobads should 
not be (derived) ; therefore, within this (Priestly ?) House ® 
let there be a progeny which may present its name as 
a Mobadship of the Mobads (with especial claims to the 
Sacred Office).] 

(5) May not Asa be a wasting (here), nor may there be 

a wasting of the force of the strength of saintly men, (6) 
nor a wasting of the legal Lore of Auharmazd [(either of) 
the plaintiff’s case or of the defence. Some said ‘ . 

not a wasting of the legal Lore of Auharmazd, (adding ‘ not 
of ’) the making of a Lore of (legal) distinctions and of the 
administering of legal justice’]. 

The Fravasi prayed for to the House. 

(7) Let the Fravasis of the Saints come here, the good, 
the heroic, the august. 

1 So -witli the more natural reading manpatan manpatih. "With magopatau 
magopatih we hare a less pointed sense. 

2 I would now correct my translation in S.B.E. xxxi, in this sense for asisto, 
asistem, etc., waste, absence, not ‘swiftest.’ 

3 The fraztum patih may have suggested the High-priestly Eesidence as the 
scene of this blessing. It was a Holy Office in the Official Home. 
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Aharisvang' s Healing Power. 

And may the healing power of Aharisvang be (here) with 
them (those Fravasis), [and that capacity which is derived 
from correctness*], earth-'wide and river-long, the sun- track- 
high. [And may that (further) benefit which is from 
Aharisvang (hero meaning ‘ wealth ’) come on.] 

(May they, the Healings of the Amesa, come on) and may 
they (such influences; he as the coufirmer(s) of the good 
(or ‘benefit’) (curiously seeing a form of sta in isti, so 
rendering astentar = ‘confirmer’), [that is, may they keep 
them to themselves (compactly)] and be keepers-back of 
the wicked ; may this (influence continuously) increase the 
splendour and glory of Auharmazd [as His activity and as 
His powerful energy]. (Naturally the exact syntax does 
not here fidly correspond with the original.) 


ImUmpline deprecated from the House and Order praijed for. 

(8) May Asros (as Disobedience) be conquered by Sros 
(Obedience -) (as driven) from this House ; may tumult 
(i.e. ‘ non-peace ’) be conquered by Peace, niggardliness by 
generosity, impudence by respect,* ^7 truthful speech 

(the Druj by Asa). 


The Yasna of the Amems, male and female, within the House : 
it skotikl be closely read with private offerings. 

(9) When also within (this house) [they may perform] 
the Yasna of the Amesaspends and the Praise of Sros by 

^ These Tvori, do not strictlv correspond to haclmnio, the first syllable ul 
■which, hac-, is, as else'nhere, rendered by levata = ‘with.’ Could a form or 
‘ man ’ = ‘ to think ’ have been seen in -mnio, so .sug^^esting ‘ thoughtful 
regulation ’ and so ‘ correctness ’ ■with vohu manah also in mind ? 

- While we should, of course, endeavour to understand these expressions in the 
sense most egoistic to the Householder, it is clearly impossible to exclude the 
finer sense. 

3 This is a valuable pa-sage to prove the depth of the moral idea in the later 
Avesta. Here ar(a)maiti, with taro-maiti, cannot possibly mean the ‘ earth ’ ; 
nor can the ‘truthful speech’ reler only to ‘exactness in reciting the ritual,’ 
nor can Asa mean simply the ‘ritual law,’ nor can sraosa mean anything less 
than a moral obedience. 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 


5 
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the Destoor (so mistaking the paiti of paitisan for paiti = 
‘master’), (10) [let them perform^] too the good sacrifice 
and praise [of the male ^ Yazats on behalf ® of the men 
and an eflective sacrifice and praise of the female^ Yazats 
[on behalf ® of the women *]. 


Their Offering. 

(11) With a good offering (that is to say, with a well- 
meant and well-appointed offering (let them celebrate this 
sacrifice)), and with a benefit -offering (that is, with one 
which seeks to secure and does secure a highly beneficial 
result), and with an offering of (i.e. motived by) friendship 
(that is, with an impulse of affection). 


[Response of the Worshippers, or a Prayer of the Officiating 
Priest for himself) 


The Reward. 

(12) A bearer myself may I be of the long [reward] ^ 
(which is my own) [may I be]. 


The Glory, or ‘Ideal Comfort’ [the Priest speaks). 

(13) Let (then) the illustrious Glory never waste away 
from this House ; (14) let not illustrious riches, nor an 
illustrious original® (and not adoptive offspring). 


' It is not impossible that we have here another case of double translation. 
7al vebediinand or -yen might be meant to render paitisan, though datobar 
(dafbar) renders paiti- with curious error. This, as otten, was the translator’s 
mode of giving an alternative translation. 

- Male Yazats hai-ing names not in the feminine. Female Yazats havino- 
names in the feminine. ° 

This is the most natural rendering of the words, but it is a little suspiciously 
intelligent ; the glosses may possibly mean ‘ in special reference to these male 
(Yazats),’ and so of the females. 

* ‘May I myself be a . . .’ Or ‘may we be ourselves bearers.’ The‘lon<r’ 
reward recalls Y. XXX, 11, the word naEa rendering the ;;(va- of Yvabahwlt 
refers rather to the ‘ self ’ as ‘ bringing ’ than to the person’s ‘ own ’ reward. ’ 

» So, perhaps better than ‘ legitimate ’ as I held formerly. 
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The Householder (?) responds. 

(15) My (supreme) comfort (so, better here than ‘glory’) 
is observed (carefully watched) [for the beyond] (and so) 
also [may] Aharisvang [be] on continuously for long (time) 
a companion with me. 


Ahiircds Rule. 

(16) At thy will, 0 Auharmazd, do Thou rule for our 
prosperity over (Thine) own creatures [that is, do Thou 
provide Thy creatures with that blessing which is good 
government] . . . 


The Wished-for Joy. 

(17) In order that (or ‘as’) we may be rejoiced-in-miud 
and possessing our sords’ desire^ (-isto of vahisto (so) rendered) 
(here upon the earth ; see ‘ tama ’ above) (18) ( . . . 

a gap in the translation) let one give us (the anticipation of) 
the Better World (i.e. of Heaven. So, missing the case only 
of vahisto). 

The Approach toicard Heaven. 

(19) Openly even (let me^) come on to Auharmazd and 
to (we are hardly at liberty to write ‘and with’), and to 
Asa Vahista, even to Asa, the Beneficent (we can hardly 
say the ‘beautiful’ with the original). 


The Beatific Vision. 

Let me^ therefore see Thee® and come on to Thee, and 
altogether ® (attain) to companionship to Thee. 

* Here follows from Tasna VIII, 5-7 (or 10-16, to be treated later). 

- So following B. (2), Pt. 4 ; yahisto is not otherwise expressed. 

3 Was the 1st personal form used in yehemtnnam from a cmious mistake as 
to the terminal ‘ iim ’ of jasentam ? The 1st personal is in 20. 

^ Beading -ani see the original and the Pers. 

“ Eecall kat Ora dar(e)sani, T. XXVIII, 5 . 

® Ham (= hamem) + av-, not aman (same characters = ‘oiu's’) ; not ‘ ours (be) 
Thou in companionship.’ 
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The Holy Fortmdas Apostrophised {pealed forth to Earth and 
Heaven ; icith their Effect). 

(1) I proclaim the Ahunaver [that is to say, I declare 
this thing to the fore (before other things)] between Earth 
and Heaven. 

(2) I proclaim the Asem Vahistem (the Asem Vohu) 
I declare this matter to the fore between Earth and Heaven. 

(3) I proclaim the Yefihya Hatam (as) the Guest' with 
a worthy (Ht. ‘ good ’) celebration of dhe Yasna [this thing- 
I declare to the fore] between Earth and Heaven ; (4) and 
I proclaim also the Afrin Blessing of the pious (saintly) 
man (the typically correct orthodox citizen), [and the Afrin 
Blessing of the pious of the good men (in general) ; I declare 
this thing to the fore] between Earth and Heaven, 

(The Withstanding and Dislodgment of Angra Mainyu, with 

his Crete.) 

(5) for the withstanding and removal of Ganrak (read 
‘Angrak’) Menavad (Angra Mainyu) of the evil creation, 
fuU-of-death. 

The Kaherehas and their Evil Glory. 

(6) for the withstanding and removal of the Glory of the 
Kastars ^ (why not Ka;^astars ? so reading) (of the KahereSas) 
men and of the Kastars (Ka^^astars (sic ?) ) women (KahereSis), 

(7) for the withstanding and removal [of the Glory] of 
the Ka8tar-(Ka;;^;astar-)party, that of the men, and [of the 
Glory] of the Kastar-(Ka;^astar-)party, that of the women, 

The Eaya^as to be Withstood 

(8) for the withstanding and removal of the Glory of the 
Kastars (KayaSars) [the men] and of the Glory of the 


' Asa and Vohu Manah are elsewhere and more than once spoken of a' 
‘ lodged ’ in the body. 

* ‘ Kastars ’ is less rational, or Ka^adars (so reading) is nearer KahereSas. 
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Kastars (KayaSars ') [the women], (9) for the withstanding 
and removal of the Kastar-(KayaSar-)party [of the men] 
and of the Kastar- (KayaSar-)party [of the women], 

Thieves and Robbers 

(10) for the withstanding and removal of the Thieves and 

Robbers (or the Tjwants) . . . , 

The Znndns and the Sorcerers 

(11) for the withstanding and removal of the Zandas * and 
the Sorcerers .... [the meaning of ‘ Zanda ’ is that 
emissaries of the Sorcerers are said to act (i.e. effect their 
purposes) through the Zanda and the Sorcerer], 

A gainst Contract-breakers 

(12) for the withstanding and removal of the contract- 
breakers and of those who falsify the contracts, 

The Persecutors 

(13) for the withstanding and removal of the Murderers 
of Saints and of the Tormentors of the Saints (the Persecuting 
Opposition), 


[Irresponsibles) 

(Id) for the withstanding and removal of the Law- 
violators,^ the uuholy, aud of the tyrants full of death (who 
execute many of their subjects), 

(lb) tor the withstanding and removal of whatever 
injurious evil of whatever faithless persons of unholy mind, 
of unholy speech, aud of uuholy deed, 0 Spitama Zartust. 


> As the sign for ‘s’ may be read ‘y’ + ‘d’ when more Ioo,ely written, 
I should say that we ought to write Kay'ada — KayaSa of the original ; or at 
Jeast Kayastar, as ‘ d ’ sometimes goes over to the sibilant. 

= Zanda here must menu the use of spurious commentaries perverting the sense 
of original texts to purposes of evil magic or sorcery. 

3 Of those who fatally or seriously injure the Orthodox. 
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The Expukant Saviour. 

(16) How shall they, the Saosyants, with a thorough 
expulsion drive out ^ the Druj from hence [from this settle- 
ment], even the Druj of tjTanny, with a thorough expulsion, 
they, the Princely Leaders (Saosyants, as thej' are) ? 

How do they smite her with (as being of) this nature ^ 
(i.e. with her inverted religious custom ?) with this Den. 
(How do they drive them hence with (their) Sovereign 
Authority all those who lack it (who usurp all rightful 
claims to it), out from all the Kesvars which are Seven ?) 


Expulsions continued 

(17) for the withstanding and removal of all which is 
of the creation of the Evil Ones through ^ the Praise of Asa 
(in the Celebration of the legally Established Worship) 
[and through the sacrifice of Him] who is the Omniscient 
[Auharmazd], whose they are^ [that is to say. His Own 
thej' are, the Sacrifice, the Zao^ra, and the Yast-Praise]. 


Ahura's Will the Law. 

As is also the wiU of the Lord, [as is the will of 
Auharmazd], so according to the ritual, [so according to 
correct practice], from (that is to sajy in accordance with) 
Asa duty [and good works] of every kind (are to be) 
correctly (done), and duty and good works (are thus 
practised) correctly as is the will of Auharmazd. 


‘ See T. XLIV, 13, 14. GStes 203, 205, 532. 

^ This is, of course, erroneous as a translation. The orig-inal word is him, 
mistaken here for a Pahla^i x™, which shows in passing how often Avesta 
characters were read as Pahlavi, and vice vena. 

‘ Through the Prahe of A.’ is not improper as an explanation of the present 
participle, if this was seen. 

* A&y represents yoi either by mistake or with freedom. 

* Yoi henti = ye santi is characteristic in Vedic, and does not elsewhere 
necessarily refer to the elements of worship. ‘ TToi heSti ’ does, however, here 
refer to the Sacrifice, etc., as indicated in the gloss. 
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YASNA LXI (Sp.). 

(A rubric.) [(Tbe barsom is (here) to be lifted up from 
the barsom-dan, and praise is to be offered to the Fire, and 
the Yasna up to its end is to be sung standing (?)•)] ^ 

The Chief Tama Hymn to the Holy Fire, accompanied icith 
Offerings. 

With the Afrin-blessing I offer sacrifice and praise to thee, 
0 Fire, Auharmazd Son, with a favoured offering,^ with 
an offering securing a benefit,® with an offering for (or of) 
friendship ^ and accompanied with a Yast praise. 

[The matter (or business) of the certain (that is, ‘ of the 
fixed and firmly regulated’) sacrifice, and of the austafrit 
of praise and of the effective offering are (now) given (or 
‘ carried out ’ at this present moment), and the offering of 
benefit (or ‘ for happiness ’), and the effecting of the increased 
population of the country and of its protection is to be 
furthered thereby, and the offering of (or ‘ for ’) friendly 
(help), the effecting of friendly help and of mediation is to 
be furthered in every way.] 

The Fire’s Worth and Claims. 

(2) Worthy of sacrifice art thou, and worthy of (Yast) 
praise, worthy of sacrifice and worthy of praise within (this) 
house of (our) men (art) thou. [The One (of these two 
considerations, this fitness for sacrifice on the one hand) 
makes for thy praise, and the other (this fitness for praise 
makes) for the afrin offering (as most of all an offering due 
to thee).] 


1 To be said standing-. Or ■ to tbe end from the beginning ’ ; as ‘ sar ’ = head 
is used for ‘ end,’ so ragela = ‘ foot ’ may (?) be used for the beginning ; but bun' 
is almost imiyersally used tor ‘ beginning.* I repeat my remark that upon 
these rubrics I do not possess that experience of ritual details which should make 
my opinions ultimate ; and in fact such usages must have changed with time. 

2 Hu = ‘good,* ‘effective.’ 

^ An ‘ usta ’ or ‘ benefit-offering.’ 

4 ‘ Friendship ’ for vanta-beretim, ‘ securing friendships.’ 
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Beatitude to him who Offers to the Fire. 

(3) Happy be that man, even happ}" be he who sacrifices 
continuously on to thee (4) with wood in hand, barsom in 
hand, and flesh in hand [even meatd Some say (that the 
last word means) ‘which are tied together’ (referring to 
the barsom)], and with a mortar- (or ‘havani-’) offering 
in hand (the Benefaction of the Priests). 


• Expressions of Good Will to it in Sacrifice. 

(5) According to regulation wood provided be thou ; 

according to regulation be thou pro‘\'ided with the perfume,^ 
and so as to regulation provided also with the fat ; according 
to regulation provided with the (u) pasay- (not pasTn?) 
. . . . andirons^ (?). 

Mature and Flaming. 

(6) Be of full age’ a chieftain(-guard) ; be of the age 
for ritual,^ a chieftain(-guard), 0 Fire, Atiharmazd’s son ! 

(7) Be (all) aflame within this house ; be aflame always 
within this house ; be light-giving within this house ; be on 
thine increase (as prosperit 3 '-bestower) within this house ’ 


{^till Frasahart) 

(8) until the long time to the heroic Frasakart, even till 
the good Frasakart (the Perfection of all Progress).’ 


‘ As distinguished from ‘ milk,’ sometimes named by the same name. 

^ C., the Pers., had sitar-i-nirasab, ‘the star of midnight.’ Possible (?) 
reference to some extra midnight offering coinciding with the luminous 
appearance of some star at a midnight ; possibly ‘ pasin ’ = ‘ late ’ was read ; 
from this ‘ the star of (late) midnight.’ Other Peis, and Sausk. ‘ lajdng on fuel.’ 

^ The Pers. does not translate. 

* Be pions, i.e. ‘ religious chieftain-guard,’ one fitted for the official liturgy 
of sacrifice. 

* Be ‘ on thy growth ’ ; ‘let there be more fire used.’ 

® As we should ‘ till millennium,’ or ‘ till Paradise.’ 
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Rewards for ihis Devotion sought . 

(9) Give me, 0 Fire, Auharmazd’s Son, (10) speedy glory 
(or ‘ideal’ comfort), speedy nurture ^ (draitim), quick - 
begetting (of my family, so for jitim) and abundant glory 
(or ‘ great comfort ’), abimdant nurture, and abundant birth 
(begetting and child-bearing), [so (to the degree) that there 
may be no dying-out of life for us. Give us quick (0 Fire 
of Auharmazd), and give us much]. (11) (Give) learned- 
understanding^ [(so for mastJm) that is to say, that I may 
understand the conclusion of the duty and religious dis- 
tinctions], and give increasing -abundance (so for spano). 
[That is, may I understand a matter from (the standpoint 
of) a thing which is extensive (i.e. from abundant and 
imposing considerations)], (give me) nimbleness of tongue 
[that is to say, in order tliat our tongue may be nimble in 
the matter of duty and of religion] (and as to) soul [that is, 
grant that our soul maj’ be holy] (and as to) enlightenment 
(uski) [that is, may that our knowledge be ready (lit. ‘ in 
place ’)] ; and (may it the Fire give us) an after-sagacity 
[(so) I call (it; may it be first (?))] the great [(and then) 
the ear-heard (knowledge). (Two are) spoken of ; (the one, 
the ear-heard one,^ referred to is the sagacity of the man) 
who has not (so, bara (?) in the negative sense of ‘ exclusion ’) 
completed priestly studies, and does not understand (how) 
to utter words of wisdom. (Was ‘ aerpaistan ’ suggested by 
the external form of apairi il^rem ?) Some say the meaning 
is this ; the person by whom things are not done radically 
(in an interior manner it, this sagacity) is not in him.] 
(One would say that either masita or mazilontem was left 
untranslated here.) (Grant us, O Fire) the intelligence (?), 
vir (?), (so misunderstanding the nair- of ‘ iiairyam ’ at this 
place ; the ‘ n ’ of early Av. had the same shape as ‘ v ’) ; 

' Possibly ‘ deliverance.’ 

- So for mastim. 

^ A ivell-known Zoroastrian distinction between the knowledge which comes 
instinctively and that which is acquired from without, and yet, notwithstanding 
this, the "higher instinctive wisdom of conscience is here conceived as being 
imparted by priestly instruction. 
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but see below ; [this (inteUigence, Aur) is that through which 
they would effect (a purpose practically). (Or was nar = 
‘ man ’ properly seen here, ‘ (grant us) the man through whom 
they would effect (a purpose’)); and the information (hus, or 
‘enlightenment’ (recurring to the above)) is that through 
which they would consider (or ‘ maintain ’ an opinion) ; and 
the sagacity (%rat' ; see also aboA’e) is that through which 
they would maintain (an opinion) to its effective completion 
(hardly merely ‘for duty.’ The pascaeta after nairyam is 
not translated here)]. And (give me, 0 Fire) that also which 
is the philanthropic desire ' [and the power (capacity)] of 
men [in the matter of duty and religious opinion], 

(12) and a standing- on- foot (we must, however, render 
‘give me a standing on foot’); (and give me, 0 Fire) 
an (offspring; so it should be; see the original) [that is, 
may it be possible to me (so missing the point of the original, 
which refers to offspring) to do good service on foot (that 
is, requiring energy and movement from place to place)] 
and sleeplessness [that is, so that (or ‘ while ’) I may not 
sleep on (aside) from the religiously appointed time], that is, 
three times day and night, [and more may one not sleep] ; 
(an offspring) ‘quick from the couch’ [that is, may it be 
possible to me to be quick (free) from Busasp' (quick to 
shake off untimely sleep)] ; and give strength (-haA-ing-) 
alertness,^ watchfulness [as to what it is needful to do 
by hand]. 

BistinguisJied Offspring asked for of the Fire. 

(13) And a name -bearing offspring do thou bestow on 
me (so, Avith error, seeing srus = ‘ to hear ’ in tu^rus-), 
an offspring original (‘ mine OAvn, i.e. not adopted ’), and 
one order - gAing [to the country (or ‘ world ’) ^ region 

1 So for ‘ ham-mart-azukih.’ The cause of this egregious blunder was that 
‘ var ’ was read as ‘ nar ’ = ‘ mart.’ A'ar probably stood in a quasi-original 
At. Pahl. chai'acter, in which ‘rar’ and ‘nar’ would be spelt with the same 
signs. Then a later hand added as alternative var as azukih = ‘ var ’ = ‘ to desire.’ 

2 The heiTandi of C., the Pers., seems to be a variant of the ervandih to 

aurvant. arvandih would be ‘ spontaneous alertness.’ 

’ C., the Pers., has only &hr. 
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(i.e. used to command)] a man of meetings (or ‘assemblies’; 
one whose presence draws and regulates multitudes ; arastar 
yatni zeb dehendah) ' (14) well-grown, well-escaped® from 
distress [i.e. from Hell], having many men (the head of 
a clan, or, on the contrary, having ‘ much intelligence ’) ® 
[that is to say, desirous of full knowledge as to what is 
later (as to what may be indispensable to do later, so, 
probably taking huviram as having reference to ‘ vir ’ in 
the sense of ‘ intelligence ’)], 

(15) who enlarges my house and hamlet and district and 
province, and rustic fields (open country; so here ?).^ (Or 
is sastim in dafihyu sastlmca translated dadistak (so C. ?) 
in the sense of ‘ authority ’ ? I think not ; it is va rSstak 
in C. = mul;^.) 


Preparation and Heaven. 

(16) Give me, 0 Fire, Auharmazd’s Son, that which may 
be® a completing preparation® (a soul’s Havani) even now 
and till the Eternal Future (lit. ‘advance’) and the Best 
World of the Saints, (Heaven,) the shining, the aU-glorious.'^ 


The Reward and the Cinvat. 

(17) A seizer® of the reward, may I be [that is to say, 
may I ® make it my own] of the good reward (the effectual 


^ A man with a name to conjure with. 

- Hardly ‘ gaining much booty,’ the ‘ r’ is to be read as if a' in a hu-ap', not 
‘hu-apar’; the Pers. has curiously ‘as having handsome eyebrows’; ‘par’ 
suggesting ‘ bru,’ same signs. Hu-ap' = ‘ well reached,’ 

^ So the Pers. In the original we should rather defer to vIr = ‘man’; see 
the following text, not gloss. The Pers. has hamrostar (sic) = ham surat, ;s^adar = 
bar dast kunandah, min tangi = az duzax* The above section is one of the most 
difficult in the Pahlavi Avesta. 

* The -sasti does not seem to be translated — ^unless a ‘rod-sastak’ is to be read 
for the ‘ rod-satak ’ of B. (D., Pt. 4). C., the Pers., trl. mulk = rostak. 

^ Havet (so), not amuxt, is to be read; so the Parsi-Pers. An amuxt might 
indicate a glance toward sah (saiih). 

® Erroneously seeing ‘ saz ’ in afrasaonghao. 

’ Between the meanings ‘ comfort ’ and * glory ’ there might be some mediation, 
if we understand extreme ‘ comfort ’ as ‘ beatification.’ 

® Zaze buve. 
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reward) [which is beyond] and of the good renown ’ here 
(on the earth may I he too a seizer), and of what is the 
long good^ preparation (possibly ‘Havani’ (?)) for the soul 
[and of the vision which is upon the Cinvat Bridge.] 


The Fire Speakii [persoHified as Haoma icas). 

(18) The speech- word for ® all, the Fire, Auharmazd’s 
Son, declares^ (to all) (19) for whom they cook the sacred® 
(meal®) and the feast® [that Fire (the one) who sits in the 
house (declares it) ; his (is the) assembly (of the congregation 
to hear his speech ; he need not go forth to gain a hearing)]. 


Its Desire. 

(20) The Fire’s desire from all (of every kind) is a good 
offering (one which offers a real value), and an offering 
bringing especial prosperity (an usta-offering) and an offering 
of friendly devotion (spontaneous and delighted, so for vahta) 
[and on to such offerers, name by name,' will he (the Fire) 
speak in order that (so for vad) within this offering of a benefit 
there may be a production (kartan) of a circuit (sic (?) that 


‘ See Y. XXXII ; the ‘ good renown ’ there mentioned seems to be reterred to 
Heaven. 

’ The ‘long preparation of the 'oul,’ so S.B.E. xxxi, seems to me now to he 
suspiciously intelligent ; perhaps the idea is a long havaui-seivice refening to the 
first sacrifice of the day at sunrise, when the H'ajoma-niortar (havnna; was first 
used. The ‘ long havani ' would be the continuous religious service looked 
toiward to in Heaven, and to the rfision (so it seems doisarihj ; hut C., the I'arsi- 
Pers., seems to read ‘vindsari’ (sic (?]), ‘the overmastership and the gaining of 
headship,’ and it translates with what seems meant lor uazul = ‘hospitality,’ 
‘ alighting, ’ ‘ the hospitality beyond (or ‘ at ’) the Cinvat Bridge.’ 

’ Gen. by position for dative. 

* E. has a 2nd sing. B. has yedrunyen, as 2nd sing, imper. ; but we are 
obliged to follow A.’s burad with the original. 

° Why was the evening meal called dahm = ‘ pious,’ or merely ‘ good ’ ; so 
the Pers. nek ? Possibly because it was the substantial meal of the day, and so 
entailed more ceremonies. 

® Sur would more naturally mean ‘feast’ than xmad = ‘eats’ ; so C., the 
Pers. But in the original it seems from antithesis with the ‘ evening ’ to mean 
the ‘ morning meal.’ Possibly the spit ‘ suiri ’ on which meat was roasted gave 
the name. 

'' Or does ‘name-by-name’ refer to the several objects upon which the Fire 
speaks ? 
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‘ of general priestly defusion/ or ‘ of the bow of Heaven ’ (P), 
that is, ‘ of a heavenly state ’ (?)), and in this offering of 
friendship (spontaneous and delighted devotion) may there 
he, 0 Spitaman, the making of mediation (between the 
Saints in conflict or between them and their God)]. 

The Fire is keen ; it searches close the hands of those who come 
to it for offerings. 

(21) To the hand of all the passing men the Fire (keenly) 
looks, 

(22) saying this ; What will the comrade bring to the 
comrade, the friend to the friend, the man going out (among 
the people) to him even who is (at home) alone [the Fire] ; 

(A gloss to offset the Isolation of the Fire.) 

[There a place (in a text) which says thus of the Fire, 
‘the charioteer.’ (He is not always sitting and at home.)] 

(23) (That passage is) : I sacrifice to the August Fire 
who is doughty, who (is) the charioteer [so it says (i.e. so 
it reads) ; its body is lonely (an hermit body ; so its character 
is) the ‘spirit charioteer’]. 

If ISatisfied, it Blesses. 

(24) And if he (the sacrificer) brings wood even as thej^ 
woidd bring according to Asa (the exact ritual measure 
due), and the barsom (too) spread forth, with ritual 
(measure), and the HaSanaepata plant (2o) him afterwards 
the Fire of Auharmazd blesses (26) when contented not 
offended, and (so) satisfied, 

Terms of its Benediction 

(27) (saving) thus ; May a herd of cattle come to thee, 
and a full advance' (great initiative) of men [and a man 
(-throng) which is young]. 

' So tils seems to have suggested the form ruvelnih. A. has ‘ a tull-bearing,’ 

‘ pur-haresnih.’ It seems as it the idea of ‘ motion ’ was recognised in -tas = 
tats ; Bo elsewhere ; ‘ tac ’ was hai’dly seen. It looks as it the long ii 
were read in its Pahlavi value as ai, suggesting a form from i, ae = ‘ to go.’ 
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(28) On to thee may follow^ (as inciting) a desire in 
accordance with intellect, and a desire in accordance ■with 
the soul* [that is to say, with the desired object, which 
concerns intellect, let that which concerns the soul be right]. 
(Which would seem to mean ‘that the desires excited by 
perception should be accordant with those excited by 
conscience.’) 

(29) With joj’ful-minded soul Hve® in (thy) life during 
the nights which thou livest^ [this way do thou live<]. 
This is the Fire’s Afrln- blessing, [and this do thou con- 
tinually fulfil]. 

(30) (This is the Fire’s blessing for him) who brings it 
wood dried and looked after ^ for shining (flame) ■with 
respectful longing for Asa, [(with) a religious desire which 
is for the sake of the duty and good works] of the purifier,® 
[that is to say, of the just]. 

(I hare met with no passages in the Pahlavi Yasna so 
difficult as the above ; and scholars who have not made 
close studies in these texts, the crux of the Avesta, might 
differ from my conclusions much.) 

1 So D. haoat ; C. liatad (rsic) translates tamah = ‘desire,’ a mistake. 

2 The Pers. tri. has dil = ‘ heart.’ 

® Xotice the 2nd sing, indie, used as so often as imperv., and then just after in 
its usual sense. 

‘ Or ‘that is’ fe-tpre^ed as often by ae = ‘this') 'live nccordin? to the 
(sacred) custom.’ But is not this a mere grammatical note? This (zlvih, in 
form a 2nd sing, indicative, is) a fashion for ziv", the literal 2nd sing, imperv.’ 

= ‘ Sought out ’ ; is = ‘ to Tvish for ’ seen. 

® As it yaoMatam were seen as the (?) pi. ot the participle. 
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THE HAYDARABAD CODEX OF THE BABAR-NAMA OR 
WAai‘AT-I-BABARI OF ZAHIRU-D-DIH MDHAMMAD 
BABAR, B AREAS TURK; 

KING OF FARGHANA 1494-1502 (899-908 H.) ; KING OF 
KABUL 1504-1530 (910-937 h.) ; first timurid fmperor 
OF HINDUSTAN 1526-1530 (932-937 h.). 

By ANXETTE S. BE\TERIDGE. 

(Concluded fcom p. 762, Oetoher, 1905.) 


Wo. IV. The Bukhara MS. 

rpHE opinion that a Bahar-nama exists in Bukhara rests 
upon inference and rumour onlv. It is on record that 
a copy of the book vras made in Bukhara in 1709 (p. 81), 
and that in 1824 this copy belonged to a Bukhariot merchant, 
named Wazar Bay Turkistdni. 

In 1813 it was known in India that there was a Bahar- 
narna in Bukhara, since Mr. Elphinstone then sent there for 
a copy of it for Mr, Erskine.^ 

All I have learned about the manuscript of date later than 
1813, is in shape of a rumour kindly communicated to me 
in 1900 by Professor C. Salemann, from friends of his own 
in Turkistan, that there is a Babar-nama in Bukhara, owned 
by a member of the Amir’s family and highly prized. 

‘ What was written by 3Ir. Elphinstone in IS13 about the Bukhara MS. niay 
be quoted for the sake of exact intonnation : — 

“ November 10, 1S13. — I did not delay -writing to Mir ‘Izzatn’l-lah at Bukhara 
for the Turkish of Babar.” 

“ PooxA, February 14, 1814. — In hunting for the Persian translation of Babar 
to compare -with yours, I stumbled on the original Turkish, which I haTe been 
writing to Bukhara for and which all the time has been among my books. The 
Turkish copy deriTes great consequence from its being the one used by Leyden.” 
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This conjecturedmanuscript was clearly out of consideration 
as a rival to the Haydarabad Codex for reproduction. Even 
if it had been accessible, its minor mutilations, identical in 
all its descendants, would have made it impossible to photo- 
graph successfully and to reproduce without critical work. 

It is not easy to estimate the age of the Bukhara MS. (or 
manuscripts) ; according to the most authoritative information 
I possess, one was copiedin 1709 (1121 H.). This information 
is second-hand only, being derived through Mr. Senkovski. 
Dr. Kehr assigns a date for his source which two readers — 
Dr. Ilminsky and Professor Smirnow — have read as 1126 h. 
(1714). The St. Petersburg University MS. however, has the 
given date of its source blurred slightly in the hundreds’ 
place, and it maj- be read as 1026 h. (1617), or, with Kehr, as 
1126 H. (1714). There is much to lead to the opinion that 
Dr. Kehr’s copy is the direct archetype of the University 
Codex, and in the matter of this date, they show a coincidence 
of unusual position : in both it stands before the end of the 
short record of 936 h., and in the margin at the end of 
935 H. 'Which is the true date (1026 h. or 1126 h.) cannot 
be ascertained tmtil the Bukhara Codex is seen. Dr. Kehr 
ma}^ have miscopied, and the earlier date may be correct. 

Great interest attaches to the Bukhara MS. It may be 
a really good example, with minor mutilations only ; with 
it may be the “ Fragments ” (p. 85), in their true place and 
not amongst the liiHs ; and it may reveal authoritative sign 
of their authorship. 


No. Y. The British Museum MS. 

This is a collection of fragments, the last one of which 
has a tailpiece bearing date just one himdred years after 
Babar’s death. It is a valuable relic both by its age 
and by the excellence of its scribe’s handwriting. It 
has been severely criticised in a letter (unpublished) from 
M. Quatremere to Mr. Erskine, on the ground of its paucity 
of diacritical points. 
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The Tolume was given to Mr. Erskine by Major Yule 
in 1836, and therefore, was not used for the Memoirs. On 
a fly-leaf of it stands the note which locates the Elphinstone 
Codex {q-V.) in Edinburgh in 1848 ; it has the interest, also, 
of having been lent to M. Quatremere when he was preparing 
his Chrpstomathie Tiirque. From it he copied, perhaps the 
whole, but his published Chrestomathie stopped short and 
does not include the Bahar-nama. 

1^0. VI. Nazar Bay Turkistani’s MS. 

Of the continued existence of this transcript I have no 
information ; what is known is, that it was copied in 
Bukhara by Mulla ‘Abdu’l-wahhab akliund Ghajdewam, and 
was finished on Tuesday, Eajab 5, 1121 h. (1709) ; also that 
it was the archetype of the Senkovski MS. in 1824. Whether 
it is a complete copy, or whether, like its descendant, it ends 
with 913 H., cannot be said. It is identical in defect with 
what is stated by Ilminsky of Kehr’s transcript, and with 
what stands in the University MS. 

No. VII. The St. Petersiurg Foreign Office MS. 

{Dr. Kehr’s Transcript). 

The copy of the Bdhar-nama which was made by Dr. George 
Jacob Kehr in 1737 and is preserved in the St. Petersburg 
Foreign Office, is of great and varied interest. It is 
a monument of the patient labour of its scribe and of human 
fidelity to a task assumed, for, in Dr. ILminsky’s well- 
informed opinion. Dr. Kehr was not expert in Turki and 
often worked mechanically. Though his copy cannot have 
critical value, it has played a part in the history of the 
Bahar-ndma which evokes gratitude. 

Dr. Kehr’s work only is the Turki basis of Dr. Ihninsky’s 
imprint ; it has had, as sequels, the French translation of 
M. Pavet de Courteille and Dr. Teufel’s discussion of the 
“ Fragments ” which it brought to light. With minor 
omissions, it is complete, and its defects notwithstanding, has 
done real service to literature. 

J.K.A.S. 1906 . ® 
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That it is tmfit for photographic reproduction is clear from 
its western origm, the defects of its archetype, and the 
inexperience of its scribe. 

As has been said when speating of the Bukhara Codex, 
Dr, Kehr’s transcript descends from that MS., but whether 
directly or not, I am not able at present to judge. 
Dr. Dminsky says in the preface to his Bdbar-ndma 
imprint that he had no knowledge of Dr. Kehr’s source ; 
if he had seen the Senkovski, he would have inferred the 
Bukhara Codex. It is remarkable that Dr. Kehr should 
not have given any information beyond the statement of 
its date, about the MS. from which he copied, because 
he has made various annotations in the progress of his 
transcription. 

Dr. Ilminsky had much work to do in the preparation 
of his imprint ; what that work was can be judged best by 
collation of the imprint with manuscripts and from his own 
preface. That his work was necessary justifies the super- 
session of the imprint — now, moreover, a rare book — by the 
photograph of the Haydarabad Codex. Neither Dr. Kehr’s 
copy nor the imprint amended from it can claim, and 
Dr. Dminsky disclaims it for them, to be true in detail to 
Babar. 

To dwell on the point of the critical inadequacy of the 
imprint of the Bdbar-ndma is useful, because it enables 
justice to be done to Kehr, Ilminsky, and Pavet de Courteille. 
One has but to look into the gulf which would yawn in 
Bdbaridna if unfilled by their work, to be gratefid for aU. 
But truth obliges the remembrance that the whole mass, and 
also Dr. Teufel’s discussion of a section of it, must be seen 
for what it is — a great thing, but collateral only to critical 
work on the Bdbar-ndma. 

The drawbacks from excellence of the French translation 
have been pointed out by M, C. Defremery in a passage which 
I quote to show the view taken by a fellow-countryman of 
the difficulties that beset M. Pavet de Courteille’s work, and 
in further testimony of the usefulness of the reproduction 
of the Haydarabad Codex : — 
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“ Dans les observations qui precMent je n’ai eu nuUement 
en Tue de diminuer, a peine ai-je besoin de le dire, Festime 
■et la reconnaissance qm doivent s’attacber an travail de 
M. Pavet de Courteille. Si quelques erreiu*s de detail sont 
bien excusables, c’est lorsqu’eUes se reneontrent dans nn 
ouvrage tel que celui que nous examinons en ce moment. 
Outre que les Memoir es de Baber traitent des sujets les plus 
varies et parfois les morns familiers,. meme a la plupart des 
lecteurs instruits, il ne faut pas oublier que M. Pavet de 
Courteille travaillait sur un texte souvent incorrect, redige 
dans une langue encore mal connue, et qu’il n’a eu a sa 
disposition que des secours fort insuffisants. On doit done 
lui tenir grand compte de la perseverance qu’il a montree 
en menant a bonne fin une taehe aussi longue et aussi ardue. 
II serait injuste, d’aiUeurs, d’oublier que son travail a ete 
acheve et livre a I’impression au milieu des penibles epreuves 
que la Prance et sa capitale ont traversees, pendant les 
cinque derniers mois de 1870 et les cinq premiers de 1871, 
epreuves auxquelles sont venues, par surcroit, s’en a j outer 
d’autres, particulieres au traducteur. Cette consideration 
doit aussi nous rendre plus indulgents pour quelques negli- 
gences de style ou pour les fautes t}q)ographiques, assez 
nombreuses, qui deparent ces deux volumes, imprimes 
d’ailleurs avec beaucoup d’elegance et de nettete.” ^ 


^7o. Till. The John Bylands Library MS. (Bib. Lindesiana). 

The manuscript which now belongs to the John Hylands 
Library in Manchester, goes only as far as f. 715 of the 
Haydarabad Codex. It was bought by the late Lord 
Crawford in Paris in 1865, at the sale of the books of 
M. Alix Desgranges. It has no colophon nor is it dated, 
but in the lower margin of the last page there is a confused 
entry, of which so much is clear, Bast-khatt-i-N iir Muhammad 
. . . . Abii’l-fazl. 


^ Journol des Savants^ 1S73* 
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Kur Muhammad is well known by bis writings and as tbe 
editor of Sbaykb FaizI’s letters in 1035 h. (1625) ; be was 
a nepbew of Abu’l-fazl. 


Nos. IX and X. The Asiatic Society of Bengal and the 
India Office MSS. 

Tbe manuscripts wbicb belong to tbe Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and tbe Indian Office are closely related and may 
be described together. From their common errors, from tbe 
location of tbe first in Calcutta in 1800 and onwards, and 
from tbe copjfing of the second in Calcutta for Dr. Leyden 
not later than 1811, it is tolerably safe to assume that the 
second was copied from tbe first. It is a degenerate copy, 
however, and seems to be the work of a scribe who knew 
of what be was doing, only tbe Arabic character. Both 
manuscripts are modern and without distinction, both 
defective, and in both are long omissions. 

Tbe A.S.B. manuscript once belonged to tbe College of 
Fort William ; it agrees in style and size of volmne with 
what is set down by Stewart, in bis Catalogue of the Mysore 
MSS., of Tipu SaMb’s Babar-ndma. It has tbe words Tiizah- 
i-babari on a fly-leaf, and bears a tailpiece of no informing 
value, but of tbe sbgbt interest that it occurs also on tbe 
St. Petersburg Fniversity MS. 

Tbe India Office copy was made for Dr. Leyden ; its date 
is approximately fixed by tbe water-marking of its fly-leaves, 
“ S. Patch, 1805,” and by the date of Dr. Leyden’s death, 
1811. It is the only TurkI example owned by tbe India 
Office, a disappointing fact, since several circumstances lead 
to tbe hope of a better possession there. 


No. XI. The Senhorski MS. (St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum). 

Tbe Senkovski transcript of the Bahar-ndma contains tbe 
record of tbe years down to 914 h. It was made from Nazar 
Bay’s manuscript by Professor Joseph Ivanovitcb Senkovski 
when 24 years old. 
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Its copjdst had the happy thought of copying the colophon 
of his archetype (p. 81), and he made, too, the following 
valuable note : “N.B. J’ai acheve cette copie le 4me Mai, 
1824, a St. Petershourg ; elle a ete faite d’apres un exemplaire 
appartenant a J^azar Bay TurMstani, negociant Boukharl, 
qui etait venu cette annee d St. Petershourg. J. Senkovski.” 

Even in the partial transcript made by Professor Senkovski, 
there are features common to it, the Kazan imprint, and the 
University MS. which allow all to be referred to a common 
source. Such are — 

[a) All contain a brief account of the battlefield of the 
Chirr, which is not in the Haydarabad Codex or in the 
Persian translations (Haydarabad text f. 8). 

(i) All have an erroneous statement which is suggestive 
of a scribe’s mistake, i.e. that Yunas Khan had two sons, 
named Apiiq and Baba (text f. 96). 

(c) All have a blank which Ilminsky says is filled by 
Kehr with a marginal Persian passage (K.B. This is taken 
from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim translation). The blank occurs in 
the Senkovski MS., but without the Persian supplement, and 
in the University 3IS., with the Persian in the margin. 

{cl) AU have the same long defective passage which 
Ilminsky says lie made good from other sources (text 204/). 


Ko. XII. The Si. Petersburg Uuicersitij 3IS. 

The St. Petersburg University MS. was purchased in 1871 
from the library of Mirza Kazim Beg. It is modern and 
bears date 1839. Its relation to the other Bukhara and 
Eussian transcripts has been mentioned already, and also that 
it appears to be a direct copy from Dr. Kehr’s. Its defects 
would forbid its reproduction by photography ; it not only 
shares those due to mutilation in its archetype (direct or 
indirect), but has one important lacuna of its own, i.e. from 
text f. 2846 {chiruuji fruit) to f. 294 (Dihll and Agra). 

The most interesting thing about the University MS. is 
that it reproduces the “ Fragments ” and enables us to know 
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how they appear in Dr. Kehr’s volume, a matter not quite- 
clear from Dr. Ilminsky’s preface. 

Perhaps a few words of direct statement about these 
attachments to the recognised text of the Bahar-nama will 
be usefid. They have been referred to already several times, 
and are of great interest. 

Dr. Ihninsky found them in Dr. Kehr's volume and first 
brought them to public knowledge in his imprint. He has 
placed them aU where their contents require that some of 
them should stand, i.e. at the end of his volume. This, as 
he says, was not where he found them. In the University 
MS. they are interpolated, en bloc and without preface or 
tailpiece, in the middle of an account of the lulls of Hindustan 
which occurs at Haydarabad text f. 353. 

They consist, first, of a translation from the Alibar-nama, 
which opens abruptly after the fashion of a fragmentary 
survival, within 933 h., and runs on through AbuT-fazTs 
account of the battle of Kanwaha. This is what Dr. Ilmiusky 
mistook appropriately for the plain tale of that battle, us told 
by Babar and as displaced in his book by Shaykh Zain’s 
Persian description. 

Secondly, there is an account of Humayun’s illness in 
937 H., of Babar’s self-devotion to save him, and of Babar’s 
last illness, death, family, and Court. The whole of this is 
taken from the Akbar-ndma. 

These first and second chapters partly supplement Babar’s 
narrative, the first with a completion of the Turk! text 
where only Persian stood, the second with information 
which is not or could not be given by Biihar. All is what 
it might well occur to a man who was content with his 
knowledge of TurkI and ambitious of perfecting a great 
ancestor’s record, to add to that record. In this lies circum- 
stantial evidence that the “ Fragments ” are Jahangir’s 
(J.E.A.S. 1905, p. 756). 

Thirdly, there is a set of biographies of certain Chingiz 
Khanids and Timurids. 

Fourthly, there is a copy made from a much mutilated 
origiual, of part of the record of Safar, 932 h. This has only 
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the interest of exciting wonder as to why it is here. Neither 
it nor the set of biographies is copied by Ilminsky. 

The “ Fragments ” have been elaborately discussed by 
Dr. Teufel. He made careful comparison in order to show 
that the Turkl style of such of them as might be Babar’s, 
varies from that of the Bdbar-nama. This variation might 
well occur if Jahangir had written, or rather translated, these ; 
but it must be said that the last word about the “Fragments” 
cannot have been spoken by Dr. Teufel, because his sole 
basis for opinion was Dr. Ilminsky’s amended imprint 
from Dr. Kehr’s defective transcript. Discussion on the 
“ Fragments ” will hardly be profitable imtil the Bukhara 
MS. has been seen. It testifies to their interest, while it 
awakens regret, that Dr. Teufel should have spent so much 
acumen upon a tottering basis of evidence. Neither he nor 
Dr. Ilminsky nor M. Pavet de Courteille ever used an 
authoritative text. But his work has great collateral value 
notwithstanding, and it is a witness to his pertinacity and 
dogged grip of details. 


No. XIII. The Haydarabad MS. 

The Haydarabad Codex has been photographed and 
published as the first volume issued under a Trust created 
by the late Mrs. Jane Gibb in memory of her son, Elias 
John Wnkinson Gibb. Its unique position amongst Bdhar- 
ndma transcripts is shown by the Table of these in J.E.A.S. 
1905, p. 752. Its history, so far as it can be traced, is, 
that it has been owned by four generations of the family 
of its present owner, who is Mir AbuT-qasim, Yusuf ‘AH 
Khan, son of Mir La’iq ‘Ali Khan, son of Sir Salar Jang, 
son of the MunirtiT-mulk whose seal with date 1206 h. 
(1791) is twice impressed within the volume. 

The Codex is not signed ; its nameless scribe could little 
guess the honour to which his careful work would bring 
him. Nor is it dated, and no merely inferred date would 
give clear knowledge of its rank. As an ancient codex. 
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ho-wever, could be copied accurately to-day, and the scribe 
of the Haydarabad transcript was careful, the point of real 
importance to us is the date of its archetj’pe. 

It must be borne in mind that few copies of the Babar- 
nama appear ever to have been made. 

The Haydarabad Codex contains indications that it was 
copied from Babar’s own manuscript. The first class of 
testimony to this opinion is negative, and is conveyed by 
the fact that it has no marginal notes. If it here even one 
of those made upon the Elphinstone Codex, i.e. the one of 
earliest date, that made by the Emperor Humaj’iin in 959 h. 
(1551-2), the opinion would seem tolerably safe that it is 
a copy of that “old and valuable” manuscript which I surmise 
to be either Babar’s own or one made in the year of his 
death, 937 h. (1530), (J.R.A.S. 1905, pp. 755 and 761). 

The Haydarabad Codex, of course, might have been copied 
from the transcript of 937 h. before Humayun’s note of 
939 H. was made, but it is doubtful if this suggestion 
covild be supported by the testimony of the paper on which 
it is written. Moreover, another obstacle will be seen after 
considering the second class of the testimony that Babar’s 
autograph text was its archetj'pe. 

This second witness is borne by certain blanks which 
have been left here and there in the text, and so left, it can 
hardly be doubted, because thej^ were under the scribe’s 
eye. All are of one class ; all wait for information. In 
other transcripts, some of these blanks have been ignored 
and some filled in. 

Of the blanks there are — 

(1) On folio 27, one that waits for the names of two 
princesses, which could almost certainly have been supphed 
by some kinsman who was with Babar in Hindustan. 

(2) On folio 2115 a single name fails, which Babar might 
reasonably have expected to learn from some of his many 
followers connected with Harat, notably from Khwand Amir. 

(3) On folio 288 two highly significant blanks can be 
considered. The first waits for the names of Signs of the 
Zodiac to be entered as corresponding to those of Hindi 
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months ; the second for Hindi names of the days of the week. 
These blanks occur in the record of Babar’s first year of 
residence in Hindustan, when what was needed to fill them 
might well he unfamiliar to him. 

Further evidence of the value of the archetj'pe of the 
Haydarahad Codex may be held supphed by the doubled 
statement of Babar’s departure from Far gh ana which has 
been described J.R.A.S. 1905, p. 749. 

All these specialities of the Codex indicate a careful scribe 
who set down what was before him. It would be much to 
assume them copied from a manuscript intermediate between 
Bahar’s own and the Haydarahad Codex ; since this would 
demand two successive faithful coppsts. 

The Haydarahad manuscript contains the maximum of the 
known contents of the Bdbar-nama. It has few omissions ; 
the longest equals one page of the Memoirs (p. 406, 1. 13, 
‘boat,’ to p. 407, 1. 9, ‘river.’ Text f. 3636). 

Amongst lesser details of the manuscript that the photo- 
graph does not reproduce there is a somewhat surprising 
entry in what looks like an English hand, on a fly-leaf, of 
a price. The photograph shows a price in Raqam ; the 
manuscript has also SRs. 35. One would not expect this, 
hut it may he of recent date. 

The manuscript may now he left to speak for itself in 
the Gibb Memorial volume. It is pleasant that, vagrant dots 
excepted, it can he accepted as faithful, and that scholars 
have now this mine for work without the lurking doubt 
which must beset a transcript made by man. 


The Work done upon the Turk! M.inuscrtpts. 

The earliest worker upon the Bdbar-ndma was Shaykh 
Zain, who paraphrased or translated the diary of eleven 
months of 932 h. (1525-6). To this he added the Persian 
farnidns which concern the battle of Kanwaha and stand in 
the Turk! text in their Persian form. 
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Next came a translation which was begun at the instance 
of a private individual, by Mirza Payanda Hasan Mughul 
Ghaznavi and finished by Muhammad Quli Mughul JSisdri in 
994 H. (1586). Of this the copies in the Bodleian and. India 
Office Libraries are very incomplete ; I have not seen one that 
contains the whole book. The translation may always have 
been fragmentary, and this the cause of its non-acceptance, 
supersession under Akbar, and omission from the book- 
records of historians. 

Thirdly, there is the standard. Persian translation of which 
it is historically recorded that it was commanded by Akbar 
from ‘Abdu’r-rahim Mirza Bahdflii Turhmdn and was 
presented to the Emperor in 998 h. (1590). Derived from 
this is a modern lithographed Wdqi‘dt-i-hdhari published in 
Bombay by Muhammad Shirdzi. 

Next in time, and after an interval of over 200 years, is 
the translation made of a part of the Elphinstone Manuscript 
by Dr. John Leyden. This remains in manuscript in the 
British Museum, ends with f. 180^> of the Haj'darabad Codex, 
and was taken into Mr. Erskine’s translation of the Persian. 
Its latest assignable date is 1811, and presumably it went no 
further because of the death then of Dr. Leyden. 

The Memoirs foUow, which Mr. Erskine finished in 1816 
and published in 1826. They were translated first from 
the Persian, but in 1813 Dr. Leyden’s executors sent to 
Mr. Erskine Leyden’s translation from the Turk!, and this, 
as far as it went, Erskine worked into his then supposedly 
finished book. The difficulties of such piecing can be 
guessed. After this was completed, Mr. Elphinstone sent 
his Bdbar-ndma, and the undaunted Erskine once more went 
through his translation and collated it with the original text. 
He had with him for at least a part of the time, the Persian 
Txirk who had helped Dr. Leyden. 

Next in order of time comes the Russian work and its 
sequels, the Bdbar-ndma imprint of Dr. N. I. Ilminsky, 
which was published in Kazan in 1857, its translation into 
Erench by M. Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 1871) and the 
discussion of the Fragments by Dr. Teufel (1883). 
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Lastly, there is the reproduction and Index of the 
Haydarahad MS. already named as published (1905) by the 
Gribb Trustees.^ 


Future Work upon the Babar-xama. 

With the Turk! manuscripts non' at command, no new 
text can be created of higher critical value than that of the 
Haydarahad photograph. AU that can be done for the 
revival of the original book would seem effected by this 
reproduction.^ 

What should be done and what is now practicable is so 
to revise the Memoirs that it would become in contents 
a critical English text. There can be no question of a new 
translation ; the Bdbar-nama has been translated once for all 


' Tvo books have been based upon the Memoirs and may be mentioned here. 
First, JDenktvurdigkeiteii dcs Zehtr-iddin Muh. Bubar, A. Eaiser (Leipzig, 1828). 
This is a rmroduetion ot the Meniou-s. Secondly, an abridgment oi the Memorrs, 
by E. M. Caldecott (London, 1844). 

Other items of Bdhctnuna are : — 

“ Life of Babar.” William Erskine. 2 toIs. (Longmans, London, 1854.) 

“Babar.” Rulers of India Series ; Stanley Lane-Poole. (Oxford, 1899.) 

“Babar Padshah Henry Beveridge. {Calaitta Eerieu-, July 1897.) 

“ Babar’s Diamond: Was it the Koh-i-nur?” H. Beveridge. (Asiahc 
Quarterly Jteview, April 1S99.) 

“Was ‘Abdu’r-raliim the translator of Babar’s Memoirs?” H. Beveridae. 
(Asiatic Quarterly Revieic, July 1900, and October 1900.) 

“Note.s on the Turk! Text ol the Bdbar-mma.'' A. S. Beveridge. (July 
1900, July 1902, October 1905, January 1906.) 

A notice of Babar, with translation of extracts, in Elliott A Dowson’s 
“History of India,” vol. iv. 

The Waqi'iit-i-bubarl (BObar-nOum) has been written ot and quoted from in 
Turk;, in Davids’ Turk; Grammar and in the Journal AsmUque of 1842. 

- The impression has been made upon me, which is set down merely as a result 
of work, that the Babar-nduiu offers its own difficulty in the way ot creating 
a new Turk; text. It appears to me to demand for this a more than usually 
broad basis of old and authentic manuscripts ; for a Turk! scholar working for 
the purification of his text from all extraneous to Turk; might make his text 
other than Babar left it. Babar's own manuscript only or a careful and faithful 
copy could make it sure whether a lapse from Turk; form or wording was his or 
a scribe’s. As his, variations have interest ; they may sometimes be a collateral 
outcome (on which the Turk; scholar would enjoy speculation) of the genius of 
his mother-tongue. Care would be needed not to destroy his own work. 
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into English by Dr. Leyden and Mr. Erskine. KTo one could 
translate again without incorporating what they have done ; 
all future English work cannot but remain loyally under 
their names. 

To revise the Memoirs would be to carry on their work ; 
its revision is needed. It is now a rare book. It was 
produced under circumstances of difficulty and with poor 
textual basis. It could be pressed back now throughout its 
length upon a Turk! mould ; it could be compared with good 
Persian manuscripts for an early reading of the Turk! ; into 
it could be gathered what it lacks, a not inconsiderable 
amoimt ; it could be cheeked and guided by all that the past 
century has added to our knowledge of Babar’s period, 
scenes, and peoples. Its supplements could be improved 
from Mr. Erskine’s own later and better-based work in his 
“Life of Biibar.” Another book which he did not know, 
the Sahihu’s-sit/dr, Mr. Beveridge judges would give useful 
help by details which it has in curiously close agreement 
with the Bdbar-nama, and by supplementing the material 
used by Mr. Erskine for lacuna A. 

Eevision would imply less verbal change than might be 
anticipated from the fact that Mr. Erskine translated from 
the Persian and collated, and this partially only, with the 
Turkl. He, who best knew the matter, has set it down 
that “the style of the Persian translation is frequently not 
Persian, and a native of Persia would find it difficult to 
assign any sense to some of the expressions” (Preface, ix). 
Some change to simpler wording might suggest itself during 
revision, but this touches the plastic art of translation and 
the issue is with the worker. 

To revise the Memoirs must be a difficult and length'v 
task ; it demands one special effort towards making it less 
bewildering to readers. Even those who know it and its 
period well, must admit that it requires to be led up to 
by convergent reading, and that the crowd of actors with 
imfamiliar names and of shadowy personality, oppose a good 
deal to ease of perusal. Some of the opposition is formal 
and unreal, I think, and would yield to the free hand of 
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a faithful reviser, obeying for rule of change, “What was 
clear to the writer should he clear to the reader.” 

Leyden and Erskine produced a great hook. It remains 
now for this to take a step forward, and to become greater 
by the growth of opportunity yielded by the century through 
which it has lived. 
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V. 


YUAN CHWANG’S MO-LA-P’O. 

By G. a. GEIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

[After I had completed the draft of this paper, Monsieur Sylvain Levi very 
kindly sent me a copy of his article which appeared on pp. 534 ff. of the number 
■ot the Journal des Savants tor October. On pp. 544 ff. he has discussed the 
question of Mo-la-p’o mainly from the Chinese side, and has come to the same 
conclusion as that arrived at by me in the follomng pages. As I have treated 
the subject from a different point of view, I offer the paper to the Society 
without making any alteration in the light of his remarks, save for a few 
footnotes to draw attention to details in which his knowledge of Chinese enabled 
him to give information which was beyond my reach. — G. A. G.] 

"VT'UAN CHWANG describes a country which he calls 
Mo-la-p’o, immediately after his account of the 
kingdom of Broach in the modern Bombay Presidency. 
Up to lately, this name has (with some hesitation) been 
considered as equivalent to Malava, the modern Malwa. 
Mr. Vincent Smith, on pp. 279, 280 of his Early History 
of India, and at greater length in vol. Iviii of the Zeihclirift 
der Deiitschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, has attacked this 
interpretation, and, with a confidence somewhat strongly 
contrasted with the diffident opinions of his predecessors, 
maintains that “the learned authors who identify Mo-la-p’o 
with Malava, meaning by the latter term the kingdom of 
Ujjayini, are demonstrably mistaken.” He insists that Yuan 
Chwang’s Mo-la-p’o “ clearly corresponds with the modern 
Bombay districts of Kaira and Ahmadabad, together with 
parts of Baroda and some adjoining territory.” In other 
words, it roughly corresponds with a portion of what is 
now called North Gujarat. 

When dealing with Yuan Chwang, it appears to be the 
usual course to say that he makes mistakes when his evidence 
is not in accord with what a modern writer wishes to prove. 
It is very easy to say that Yuan Chwang meant ‘ east ’ when 
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he wrote ‘ west,’ or that instead of a ‘ thousand ’ he meant 
. a ‘ hundred.’ Archaeologists have been doing this kind of 
thing since the days of General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
and the process seems to have a sort of fascinating comfort 
for, once we feel at liberty to alter what Yuan Chwang says, 
it is only natural to alter it to agree with our theories. 
Mr. Vincent Smith follows the path laid down for him 
by his learned predecessors. I am no archaeologist, but 
I do take an interest in Yuan Chwang’s reputation for 
accuracy, and I must confess that some of Mr. Smith’s 
improvements on his text have rather startled me. He 
alters Yuan Chwang’s distance of 2,000 U (say 350 miles) 
to 200 li (say 35 miles), and his 2,800 li (or 525 miles) to 
about half. He also altogether ignores the pilgrim’s account 
of the size of Mo-la-p’o. His conclusions have found 
acceptance ; for instance, from Mr. Burn in the last number 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1905, p. 837 f.). 
And, as none of the scholars whose opinions he attacks have 
as yet made any reply, I venture to put forward the following 
reasons for considering that the matter is not so finally 
settled as he appears to think. 

There can be no doubt that, to most people, especially 
those who do not care to alter the pilgrim’s text, the account 
of Mo-la-p’o has its difficulties, the chief of which is that 
countries have changed their names and their political 
connection. Let us first consider this. Modern Gujarat 
forms part of the Bombay Presidency. That is a political 
accident due to British rule. It is divided into North 
Gujarat and South Gujarat by the river MahL In Yuan 
Chwang’s time. South Gujarat was not known by that 
name. It was called Liita, and his scholiast quite properly 
alludes to it under that designation. The name Gujarat was 
extended to it in modern times. North Gujarat, or Gujarat 
proper, did not get its name, meaning ‘the kingdom of the 
Gurjaras,’ till the time of the Cawada dynasty, which did 
not commence to reign till a century after his time. 
Mr. Vincent Smith has quite correctly pointed out that, 
at the period in which Yuan Chwang wrote, the Gurjaras 
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were far to the north, in central (or rather west-central) 
and northern Rajputana. This altogether tallies with the 
information given by the pilgrim. So far as I can ascertain, 
at that time Northern Gujarat, as a tract by itself, had 
no separate name. Geographically, it was included in 
Rajputana. Politically, it was not connected with Lata (the 
modern South Gujarat) to its south, and even in Alberuni’s 
time (1030 a.d.), although it had then acquired its modern 
name, it was still looked upon as a part of Rajputana. 

The language spoken to-day in West and South Rajputana 
(including Malwa) is called Rajasthani. That spoken in 
modern Gujarat is Gujarati. The two languages are very 
closely connected. In Northern Gujarat the dialect is still 
nearer the adjoining Rajasthani dialects (Marwari and Malvi) 
— so near, indeed, that the three could be classed together 
as mutual dialects of a common language. In one part of 
North Gujarat the Gujaratis actually call the local dialect 
‘ Marwari,’ while the people of Marwar in Rajputana call 
it ‘ Gujarati.’ 

In Yuan Chwang’s time, what is now North Gujarat had 
Surastra (the modern Kathiawad) to its west, and the ancient 
Malava, also called Avanti, to its east. It was wedged in 
between the two, and in ancient times must have belonged 
to one or other of them, for the Mahabharata (e.g. iv, 1, 12) 
couples the two countries just named in one compound word 
{surdstrdvantayah, the people of Surastra and Avanti), which 
it would not do if there were independent territory between 
them. At the time when this was written, the country was 
not known by the name of Malava. As a local name, that 
did not come into use until the Malava tribe settled in 
Central India in the first century after Christ (Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, in Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i,- p. 28), In later times 
we find both Avanti and Malava used as almost synonymous ; 
but there is a tendency (as in Alberuni) to look upon 
Avanti, with its capital of Ujjain, as distinct from Malava, 
with its capital of Dhara. No doubt, at various epochs 
these neighbouring states sometimes formed one geographical 
expression and sometimes two. A glance at the map will 

7 


J.B.A.S. 1906. 
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sliow that the separate Malava would lie to the west of the 
separate Avanti. Similarly, in. the Puranas we more than 
once find Surastra, Malava, and Avanti grouped together 
as neighbouring countries, with no mention of any inter- 
vening tracts, except, perhaps, the Bhil country (including 
Mount Abu), in the hills of Central India. Thus [Bhagavata, 
xii, 1, 36) we have, catalogued together, the inhabitants of 
Surastra and Avanti, the Abhiras (the tribe), the Sudras 
(doubtful reading), the Arbudas (of Mount Abu), and the 
Malavas, while the older Marhmdeya - Purdna (Ivii, 52), 
a Central-Indian work, only mentions together the people 
of Surastra and of Avanti, and the Arbudas. There is no 
mention in either of these of any tract between Surastra 
and Avanti or Malava. 

There is no reason for assuming that this state of affairs 
cannot have existed in Yuan Chwang’s time too. He 
mentions Surastra as an independent kingdom. But, if 
Mo-la-p’o is not Malava, he never alludes to either of the 
two famous names Malava and Avanti at all. 

Having attempted to sketch as nearly as we can the 
actual state of affairs, let us see how Tuan Chwang describes 
the country of Mo-la-p’o, and compare his statements with 
the conclusions of Mr. Vincent Smith. 

(1) Yuan Chwang says, “going north-west (from Broach) 
for about 2,000 U (say 350 miles) we come to the country 
of Mo-la-p’o” (Beal, ii, 260). 

The exact meaning of this is not clear. But, to use 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s language in regard to Gurjara, we may 
say, mutatiH mutandis : “ The exact points from and to which 
the distance is reckoned are not known. The distance is 
equivalent to 350 English miles or a little more, and a point 
some 350 miles to the north-west either of the town of 
Broach or of the approximate frontier of the Broach State 
falls within the limits of the Mo-la-p’o kingdom.” There 
is nothing in this to prevent other parts of Mo-la-p’o lying 
far to the south of this point, so long as we do not have 
to go through them going north-west from Broach. The 
pilgrim describes a route taken by him — not the shortest 
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direct line to the nearest point in Mo-la-p’o’s territory. It 
is evident that he means that he went north-west for 350 
miles and then found himself in Mo-la-p’o, which in the 
very next sentence he describes as a very large country. 
I therefore quite freely admit — indeed, I think it certain — 
that other parts of Mo-la-p’o coincided with the east 
of North Gujarat, say Ahmadabad and Mahi-Kantha, but 
hardly with Kaira, which is too far to the west. The line 
north-west from Broach would take the pilgrim across the 
neck of Kathiawad, and along the east coast of the Banns 
of Cutch. 

Mr. Vincent Smith says : “The alleged distance of 2,000 U 
is absurd .... Evidently there is a clerical error in 
the figure, which may be conjecturally amended to 200.” 
The use of the words “ clerical error ” seems to suggest that 
Mr. Vincent Smith assumed that Yuan Chwang employed the 
Arabic system of writing numbers, and wrote a cypher too 
many. Even if he was so far in advance of other Chinese 
w’riters, the fact is not very important. Whether it is an 
error of any kind or not, there is nothing inherently absurd 
in the pilgrim’s 2,000 li except that they do not tally with 
Mr. Smith’s conclusions. Assuming that there is no error, 
the distance would bring us to somewhere about the west 
of Marwar, near the northern boundary of Mallanl. There 
cannot have been much westing, or we should have to cross 
the Gulf of Cambay and the Banns of Cutch. 

(2) “It is about 6,000 li (say 1,100 miles) in circuit” 
(Beal, ii, 260). 

Mr. Vincent Smith does not refer to this statement. The 
“ country of Mo-la-p’o ” must have been a large one. A 
boundary of 1,100 miles indicates an area of from 65,000 
to 75,000, or say roughly about 70,000 square miles.^ 

1 The area, of course, depends on the shape of the countr)’._ An exact square 
■would give something over 75,000 square miles. A tract tivice as long as it is 
hroad -would give about 67,000 square miles, and the smaller the area, the longer 
two of its sides ■would be. As a reductio ad almrdum, a tract 548 miles long and 
one mile -wide would reach half across India, and would have an area of only 
548 square miles. Under no conceivable circumstances can a country with 
boundaries totaUing 1,100 miles be got to fit into North Gujarat. 
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(3) The capital (name not given) was “ defended (or 
supported) by the river Mo-ho (said to be the Mahi) on the 
south and east (or on the south-east.)” ^ 

Mr. Smith urges this to show that the country, not the 
capita], consisted only of North Grujarat, "WTiat capital is 
referred to is doubtful. I purposely abstain from making 
guesses. I only mention that Mr. BeaTs suggestion of 
Bongarpur is not impossible, I may also remind the reader 
that Dhara, which has been suggested by other scholars, is 
not once mentioned elsewhere by Yuan Chwang. 

(4) “To the north-west of the capital about 200 U 
(say 35 miles), we come to the town of the Brahmans (or 
Brahmanapura) ” (Beal, ii, 262). 

At present we do not know where this was, so that the 
clue is of little use; but it is worth nothing for future 
consideration. Mr. Smith does not refer to it. 

(5) The country of K’ie-ch’a is 300 It, or three days’ 
journey (say 55 miles), to the north-west of the country of 
Mo-la-p’o, of which it is an appanage (Beal, ii, 265). 

So Mr. Smith. If his identification of K’ie-ch’a with 
Cutch is correct (a point on which Julien was doubtful), we 
may so far agree that the portion of Mo-la-p’o from which 
the bearing of north-west and the distance of 55 miles were 
taken, must have been somewhere in modern North Gujarat. 
If it were to the north-west of the entire country of 
Mo-la-p’o, K’ie-ch’a cannot have been Cutch, but must have 
been somewhere in eastern Sindh, north-west of MallanI, 
which does not seem probable. On the other hand, if 
K’ie-ch’a is Kheta, and if that is the modern Kaira, as 
suggested by General Cunningham, the point from which 
the measurement was taken must have been some place in 
the modern Eewa-Kantha, so that part of Mo-la-p’o must 


* Since writing the above, I see that Monsieur Sylvain Leii {Journal des 
Savants, October, 1905, p. 546) interprets the passage as meaning that the 
capital lay to the south-east of the Mahi. Ohara complies with this condition, 
but is a long way from the river. That ‘ Mahi-Kantha ’ means ‘ bank of the 
Mahi ’ is probably only a coincidence with Yuan Chwang's expression. 
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tave been in the east of Lata.^ The greater part of Lata 
must have belonged to Broach, which was a fairly large 
state, 2,400 li, say 450 miles, in circuit. 

(6) The country of ’0-nan-to-pu-lo was an appanage of 
Mo-la-p’o. This country was 2,000 li (say 375 miles) in 
circuit, and therefore had an area of something about 9,000 
square miles. It is no doubt identified correctly with 
Anandapura (the modern Vadnagar in J^orth Gujarat), 
and a kingdom of that size would leave very little for 
Mo-la-p’o, if Mo-la-p’o was confined to that part of the 
country. If, however, Mo-la-p’o reached as far north as 
MallanI, ’0-nan-to-pu-lo would be a semi-independent state, 
bounded by it on the north and east. If K’ie-ch’a was 
Kheta,^ and = Kaira, then it lay directly to the south of 
’0-nan-to-pu-lo, and the two semi-independent states together 
occupied between them all the western part of North 
Gujarat. 

(7) Mr. Vincent Smith quotes with approval the remark 
of a Chinese scholiast^ that Mo-la-p’o is the same as the 
Southern Lo-lo (Lata) country. This cannot be true if 
Mo-la-p’o is Northern Gujarat. It may well be true if 
K’ie-ch’a is Kheta (Kaira), not Cutch. In that case, the east 
and south-east of Lata (Eewa-Kantha and the Dangs) could 
well form a part of the large kingdom of Mo-la-p’o. 

In all this there are two facts, which, if we refrain from 
altering Yuan Chwang’s text, are fairly certain. One point 
in Mo-la-p’o was near MallanI, 350 miles north-west of Broach, 
and the area of Mo-la-p’o must have been something like 7 0,000 
square miles. We may also assume with some confidence 
that another point in it lay in the east of the Lata country, 
in South Gujarat, i.e. to the east of Broach. Combining 


* Since this was written, I see that Monsieur Sylvain Levi, m his article in 
the Journal des Savants already referred to, p. 546, shows that the phonetic 
equivalent of K’ie-ch’a is Kheta. 

- See note above. 

^ Beal, ii, 260, note 57. The Xorthem Lo-lo country was, according to 
a similar authority, Valabhi (ib. 266-71). But this would imply that ^ alabhi 
lay south of the Mahi, which does not seem to have been likely in Yuan 
Chwang’s time. 
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these data, and using a pair of compasses, a measure, and 
a map, we find that such a tract would cover not only the 
east of modern North Gujarat, but also South-West Eajputana, 
the east of Lata, or modem South Gujarat, and the modern 
West Malwa. The approximate eastern boundary would 
coincide with the present railway-line running from Indore 
to Ajmere, but it would not run so far north as the latter 
town. If we add to this territory of hlo - la - p’o the 
independent country of Surastra (including Valabhi), we 
get almost exactly the tract inhabited by the Surastras, 
Avantis, Ahhiras, Sudras, Arbudas, and Malavas, of the 
Bhagavata-Purana. 

Finally, in this connection, we can consider Yuan 
Chwang’s account of the kingdom of Ujjain. It is, he says, 
6,000 li (say 1,100 miles) in circuit, i.e. its size was the 
same as that of Mo-la-p’o. If Mo-la-p’o = Malava, then 
the country of Ujjain, or Avanti, was in his time considered 
to be distinct from Malava, as was also the opinion of the 
Bhagavata-Purana and other Sanskrit works quoted above. 
It would therefore correspond to Eastern Malwa and that 
part of Eajputana which lies south of Bundelkhand and 
Gwalior, a tract otherwise left unprovided for by Yuan 
Chwang. This extension to the east will account for the 
distance given by the pilgrim from the Gurjara country 
(2,800 U, Beal, ii, 270), which Mr. Vincent Smith reduces 
by one half. Yuan Chwang does not talk of the diy but of 
the country of Ujjain, i.e. of Avanti. 

Mr. Vincent Smith would confine Mo-la-p’o to Northern 
Gujarat alone. He defines it as the modern Bombay 
districts of Kaira (Khe^, i.e. Kheta) and Ahmadabad, 
together with parts of Baroda and some adjoining territory. 
Unfortunately, the greater part of this area is already 
(according to Yuan Chwang as explained by Mr. Smith) 
occupied by Anandapura. The area of Kaira is 1,600 and 
of Ahmadabad 3,854 square miles. Add to this, as a very 
liberal allowance, 3,500 square miles for “ parts of Baroda 
and some adjoining territory,” and we get a total of 8,954, 
or say 9,000, square miles. Deduct from this 9,000 square 
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miles for Anandapura (not to speak of the area of Kaira, 
if that is what is meant by K’ie-ch’a), and poor Mo-la-p’o, 
this rich, prosperous, and intelligent country, with two 
important towns thirty-five miles apart, is left with no area 
at all. 

On the other hand, if we accept Yuan Chwang’s own 
indications, the area of ilo-la-p’o was about 70,000 square 
miles, which even if we deduct 9,000 square miles for 
Anandapura and 7,000 for Kheta from the entire area of 
North Gujarat — a process which is not strictly required — 
leaves an ample area for the inclusion of the various tracts 
mentioned by me above. 

As for the Sanskrit equivalent of Mo-la-p’o, I believe 
that I am right in saying that, phonetically, it can be 
‘ Malava.’ It is also difficult to see what name could have 
been given to the whole of Mo-la-p’o other than the Malava 
country, with which, if we accept Yuan Chwang’s figures, 
it closely coincided. Malava was a large and powerful 
kingdom, not elsewhere mentioned by the pilgrim, and we 
should expect him to mention it. The portion of that 
kingdom which adjoined Yalabhl and Surastra had no 
separate name in the age of Sanskrit literature, and was 
part of the Malava or Avanti country then, as it was in 
Yuan Chwang’s time. The east of North Gujarat was 
a part of Malava, and was as naturally called by that name 
as the East End, or any other part of the Metropolis, is 
called London. 

I have deliberately refrained, in the course of the above 
remarks, from discussing two points. One is the question 
of the identity of the king Slladitya,^ regarding whose 
recognition by Lr. Hoernle and Dr. Stein Mr. Vincent 
Smith has made such severe remarks. These gentlemen are 
perfectly well able to take care of themselves, and, as I have 
already stated, I am no archaeologist. My object has been 
to ascertain what Yuan Chwang could have meant by his 
geographical information, which was of some importance to 


* See, however, M. Levi's remarks on pp. 546-8 of his article. 
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me while dealing with the Gujarati language in the 
Linguistic Survey of India. The pilgrim may have been 
right, or may have been wrong, in this information. 
Dr. Stein and Dr. Hoemle or Mr. Vincent Smith may have 
been right, or may have been wrong, in what they say about 
Slladitya. But, for my immediate purpose, that is not of 
interest to me. All that I wish to ascertain is what, without 
starting with any preconceived opinions. Yuan Chwang 
wished, right or wrong, to convey to his readers. I hope 
that I have succeeded in doing so. 

I had another object, and that is one over which I have 
ruminated ever since, some twenty years ago, I followed 
on the spot Yuan Chwang’s footsteps at B5dh-Gaya and 
Eajagrha, and compared his account with the distortion of 
it put forward by General Cunningham. That object was 
to seize the first opportunity that presented itself of pro- 
testing against the treatment of the great pilgrim as a person 
to be followed when fancy dictates, and to be abandoned 
when fancy dictates. Only the extremest necessity and 
the most positive proof should allow us to ‘ correct ’ his 
information so as to make it agree with other views on the 
same subject. To my mind it is absolutely inadmissible to 
alter his ‘ east ’ to ‘ west ’ or his ‘ 2,000 ’ to ‘ 200,’ and then 
to found a theory upon the altered text. To do this is to 
throw back truth into the region of the imagination. It is 
to act like the old equity-draftsman in lolanthe, who found 
it difficult to repeal a law, but easy to read and interpret it 
as if the word ‘ not ’ had been inserted in each section. 

The other point which I have refrained from considering 
is the position of Yuan Ohwang’s ‘ Fa-la-pi,’ usually restored 
as ‘YalabhI.’ If, as Mr. Vincent Smith maintains, ‘K’ie- 
ch’a ’ represents ‘ Cutch,’ it appears to me that this question 
is infinitely more difficult than he seems to think. Assuming, 
as I believe to be the fact, that Fa-la-pi does represent 
Valabhl, there are, in that case, not one but several 
difficulties to be dealt with, which no one has as yet 
attempted to explain. As these have nothing to do with 
the position of Mo-la-p’o, I leave them untouched. It is 
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sufficient to mention that I think that, if we identify 
K’ie-ch’a with Kheta, Kheda, Kaira, all these difficulties, 
except that due to the Chinese scholiast mentioned above, 
will be found to disappear. 

One word more. If I have assumed the honour of breaking 
a friendly lance with Mr. Vincent Smith on a question of 
detail, it should he understood that I in no way claim the 
right or the learning to criticise his History as a whole. 
As for that, a humble pedestrian amidst the tangled under- 
growth of roots and words may claim permission to admire 
from below its Olympian heights, and to congratulate him 
upon the success which it has achieved. 
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SIAM AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

By C. 0. BLAGDEN, S.S.C.S. (Retd.), M.R.A.S. 

XN his interesting paper on “ The Nagarakretiigama List 
of Countries on the Indo-Chinese Mainland,” ' Colonel 
Gerini objects, reasonably enough, to the claim set up by 
the Javanese author of the Nagara Kretagama that the states 
of Kedah, Kelantan, Trengganu, and Pahang in the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Singapore at the sot^th of it 
•were dependencies of the Javanese empire of Majapahit. 
This alleged Javanese supremacy over the Peninsula cannot, 
in view of the known facts of Malay histor}-, have been 
much more than a mere pretension, never substantiated by 
any real effective occupation. The claim was no doubt made 
under the influence of the stirring events which in or about 
the year 1377 .a.d. culminated in a great, though transient, 
expansion of the JaA'anese sway. Palembang, Jambi, Pasei, 
and Samudra (in Sumatra), Kjong Tanah (the “Land’s End” 
of the Malay Peninsula, now known as Johor), Bangka, 
Belitung, Riau, Lingga, Bentan, and a number of other small 
islands in this region, as well as certain points on the coast of 
Borneo and other places to the eastward, are in the Pasei 
Chronicle recorded as haA’ing been conquered by Majapahit 
at this period or as being tributary to it about this time. 

There is little doubt that this was the conquest recorded 
in the Malay Annals (the Sejarah Malayu), which expelled 
the ruling Malay djuiasty from Singapore and led to the 
foundation of the new settlement of Malacca. The Javanese 
do not appear to have kept Singapore, for we hear of no 


1 J.E.A.S., July, 1905. 
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Javanese settlement being made there ; the place simply 
lapses into insignificance as an unimportant dependency of 
Malacca. 

But so far as the Peninsula itself is concerned, there is no 
evidence that there was ever any real conquest by the 
Javanese or any lasting relation of subjection to Majapahit. 

In place of this Javanese claim, Colonel Gerini would set 
up a Siamese occupation of the Peninsula, asserting that “ all 
that territorj' then belonged unquestionably to Siam, and 
continued to do so until the advent of the Portuguese at 
Malacca.” Similarly, in his verj^ interesting article on 
Siamese Proverbs in the Journal of the Siam Society for 
1904, he says ' that “ the whole of the Malay Peninsula was 
under Siamese sway for the two hundred and fifty years 
comprised between the middle of the thirteenth and the end 
of the fifteenth century a.d., during which period many 
Siamese customs, institutions, etc., were introduced to the 
Malay people.” 

Malay historj' is an obscure subject and hardly, perhaps, 
of very general interest, but in view of Colonel Gerini’s 
recognized position as an authority on matters relating to the 
history of South-Eastern Asia, it is impossible to pass over 
in silence assertions such as these, which are contrary to 
ascertained facts and in the highest degree misleading.^ 
This is the more necessary as Colonel Gerini is not 
altogether alone in making such assertions. For some 
centuries past the Siamese have exercised a somewhat ill- 
defined suzerainty over certain of the northern states of the 
Peninsula ; and in support of this traditional suzerainty 
(which they often tried to convert into something more 
substantial) they sometimes roundly claimed that the 
Peninsula belonged de jure to them. But they never, so 
far as I am aware, adduced any evidence of such an actual 
occupation as Colonel Gerini asserts; nor does the latter 

■ p. 27 (p. 17 of the article). 

* I need hardly say that I do not for a moment impute to Colonel Gerini any 
intention to mislead ; but he appears to be so much influenced by the Siamese 
point of Tiew that he sees Malay history through a distorting medium. 
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bring forward any evidence that is conclusive on the point. 
While he denies the supremacy claimed for Majapahit 
(wherein he has the facts of history on his side), and will 
not even admit so much as an ephemeral conquest of these 
territories by the Javanese (which indeed, except as ta 
Singapore and its immediate neighbourhood, is unlikely), he 
attempts to base his assertion of a Siamese occupation of the 
Peninsrda on certain warlike expeditions, beginning about 
A.D. 1279-80, of the Sukothai king Ruang, who is said to 
have conquered the Peninsula at that remote period. 

I propose to consider this alleged Siamese occupation of 
the Peniusula in the light of Mala}' history. But first of 
all, in order to avoid ambiguity, I would say that when 
I speak of the Malay Peninsula I do not (like some other 
writers, including Colonel Geriui) include in the term the 
whole territory which lies between Tenasserim and Singapore. 
As a matter of physical geography, the Peninsula begins 
about lat. 7^ 30', where it joins the long isthmus which 
connects it with the mainland of Indo-China. But that 
is a mere matter of technical terminology, whereas the 
distinction I wish to draw is of substantial importance. 

The Malay Peninsula, in the sense in which I use the 
expression here, comprises that part only of this long tongue 
of land where for centuries past the bulk of the settled 
population has been of Malay race and speech and of the 
Muhammadan religion. In that sense the Malay Peninsida 
begins about lat. 7^.^ A few generations ago the ethnical 
frontier was on the whole somewhat to the north of that 
parallel,^ but during the last two centuries it has shifted 
slowly southward. It is said that Senggora (lat. 7° 12') 
was once a Malay town ; if that was so, it must have been 
a very long time ago, for now the place is mainly Siamese, 
in so far as it is not Chinese.® Even to the south of lat. 7 ° 


^ Apparently rather to the north of this parallel on the west coast of the 
Peninsula, and to the south of it in the districts turther east. 

2 See Xewhold, “ Straits of Malacca,” vol. ii, pp. 2, 67. 
s Ibid., pp. 71-3; Annandale & Kohinson, Fasciculi Malayenses, Supple- 
ment, p. xii. 
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there are at the present day a few small patches where 
Siamese constitute the hulk of the settled population, hut, 
roughly speaking, the ethnical boundary may be taken to be 
about lat. 7^. Here Siamese territory, in the true sense of 
the word, borders on two historic Malay states : Kedah, 
which stiU survives as a tributary state, and Patani, which, 
like Kedah, was ravaged by the Siamese some seventy years 
ago, and, less fortunate than its neighbour, has been broken 
up by the invaders into a number of small fragments, over 
most of which weak 3Ialay rulers are allowed to exercise 
a nominal sway under the suzerainty of the Siamese King 
and the super^’ision of a Siamese High Commissioner. But 
broken or whole, with diminished boundaries and in a position 
of dependence though they may be, Kedah and Patani have 
for centuries been essentiall}- Malay states, the circumstance 
of their being officially styled Siamese provinces and having 
strange Siamese names conferred upon them notwithstanding. 
They have their place in 3Ialay history, and by their speech, 
race, and faith they are unmistakably alien to the Siamese. 
There are relatively few Siamese elements in their population,^ 
and those have probably only come in during the last few 
generations. Further to the south, in the remaining states 
of the Peninsula such as Kelantan, Trcngganu, Perak, and 
Pahang (to say nothing of Selangor, the Kcgri Sembilan, 
and Johor), there are no Siamese worth mentioning, and 
there is no evidence that there ever were any. 

To return to the alleged Siamese sway over the Peninsula 
from circa A.n. 1250 to 1511, I would observe that it is 
in terms contradicted by some of Colonel Gerini’s own 
authorities, viz., the Chinese works known as the Ying-yai 
Sheng-lan (of 1416), the Hai-yii (of 1537), and the History 
of the Ming Dtnastj' (1368-1643), Book 325.^ These 
authorities expressly state that in the year 1403 the Chinese 


' See Fasciculi Malarense.s, Supplement, p. x.\ii, for the census figures showing 
the Malay preponderance in the Patani states. (Xo figures are given for Kedah, 
which is even more Malay.) In Ligor, Patalung, and S&ggora, on the other 
hand, the Siamese preponderance is marked. 

^ Groeneveldt in “ Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China,” 2nd series, 
vol. i, pp. 243 et seq. 
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emperor sent an embassy to Malacca ; that Malacca returned 
the compliment in 1405, on wMcb occasion tbe Chinese 
emperor invested the local chief with regalia and appointed 
him Mng of the country ; likewise that in 1409 another 
Chinese embassy again recognized the independent status 
of Malacca.^ In 1419, and again in 1431, Malacca com- 
plained to the Court of China that Siam was planning an 
attack against her, and the Emperor forbade the Siamese 
King from carrying out his supposed intention, and on the 
second occasion issued a decree that he should live in 
harmony with his neighbours and refrain from acting 
against the orders of the Imperial Court. So say the Chinese 
records ; but it is to be feared that these paternal admonitions 
had little effect on the Siamese, who repeatedly made war 
on Malacca in spite of the Emperor’s orders. 

Now of course it is open to argument whether the 
Emperor of China had any sort of jurisdiction or locus standi 
to interfere between Siam and Malacca at ah, even if Siam 
stood (as it is generally believed to have done) in some sort 
of dependent relation towards the Celestial throne. But 
it is surely perfectly obvious that China could not have 
solemnly recognized the independence of Malacca and 
invested its ruler as king, if the place had been at that 
time actually in Siamese occupation. Thus these Chinese 
authorities, which, it must be remembered, are matter of fact 
documents, some of them official records and contemporary 
with the events they relate, suffice to knock rather more 
than a century off the alleged two and a half centuries of 
Siamese sway over the Peninsula. 

It is true that these same records state that “ formerly ” 
Malacca was not a kingdom, but was a mere chieftainship 
tributary to Siam, the Hai-yii adding that the chief who was 
in charge of the country had revolted against his master and 


* This independence is of course considered by the Chinese chroniclers as being 
subject to the general overriding suzeraintj- then claimed by China over the whole 
of Eastern Asia. It is really comical to read of Java, Siam, and China all almost 
at the same time claiming supremacy over the Peninsula, while in fact none of 
them had any actual footing there. These rival claims (even if we did not 
know their hollowness aliunde) are enough to destroy one another. 
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made himself independent at some period which, could not 
(in 1537) he ascertained.^ I will return to that point 
hereafter ; hut in the meantime I would emphasize the fact 
that during the whole of the fifteenth century Malacca, the 
leading state of the Peninsula, was an independent 3Ialay 
kingdom, recognized as such by the Chinese Imperial 
authorities, and was often at war with Siam, but in no 
sense under Siamese swa)'. The King and people were 
Muhammadans ; they had their own laws,® their own 
administrative system, their own language and customs ; 
in fact, with the exception of that tincture of Indian 
civilization which is shared by most of the civilized races of 
Further India, they had nothing whatever in common with 
Siam. During the whole of this period they maintained, at 
frequent intervals, diplomatic relations with China by the 
sending and receiving of embassies, which were openly 
accorded official recognition. It is quite certain that from 
the year 1405, when China, then bej'ond all question the 
leading power in Eastern Asia, recognized the claims of 
Malacca, its independence was de facto maintained till 1511, 
when the place fell into the hands of the Portuguese. 

This state of things is in all essentials confirmed by the 
evidence of the Commentaries of Alboquerque® and by the 
Malay Annals (the Sejarah 3Ialayu).* The former work no 
doubt merely embodies the oral traditions current about the 
time of the Portuguese conquest ; the latter, though probably 
based in part on earlier written sources, was not itself 


' The account in the History oi the Ming Dj-nasty might be taken to mean 
that Malacca was tributaiy to Siam up to the year 1403, and renounced its 
allegiance at the suggestion of the Chinese envoy. But this hardly seems 
consistent with the conservative tendencies of Chinese policy, and is therelore 
improbable. If it was, however, the fact, it goes to show that the Siamese 
supremacv was of a very nominal character, seeing that it could be thrown off so 
easily. There can have been no real sway, no actual Siamese occupation, but 
a mere paper suzerainty at the most. 

^ A translation of the laws of Malacca will be found in Newbold, op. ext., 
vol. ii, p. 231 i-t seq. 

® Translated by W. de G. Birch in the Hakluyt Society’s publications. See 
especially vol. iii, pp. 71-84. 

* Partly translated by John Leyden under the title “Malay .Annals.” 
best edition in Malay is that of Singapore (1896, ed. Shellabear) . 


The 
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composed till a.d. 1612. Both are therefore inferior as 
authorities to the earlier Chinese records. But where they 
agree with these records, their value as independent cor- 
roborative evidence is not to be denied. It is pretty clear 
from a comparison of these sources, as I tried to show some 
years ago,^ that the usually received Malay chronology is 
incorrect and must be cut down considerably. But it 
is also evident that some five or six of the Malay rajas of 
Malacca, whose conquests and other exploits are related 
in the Sejarah Malayu, are perfectly historical personages, 
even though their Malay chronicler has woven some legendary 
lore into his history of their lives. They really lived and 
reigned in the fifteenth century. Thej^ conquered neigh- 
bouring states, such as Pahang, Siak, Kampar, and Indragiri 
(these last three in Sumatraj, squabbled with Palembang 
(another Sumatran state),- were in diplomatic relations with 
Majapahit and China, and were several times at open feud 
with Siam. They came near to welding the whole Peninsida, 
as far as Kedah and Patani inclusive, into a Malay empire, 
and but for their conquest by the Portuguese it is possible 
that they might have succeeded in doing so. Anyhow, 
a few years before the Portuguese conquest, they defeated 
a Siamese fleet which had been sent to attack them. 

One may well ask, what is there, so far as the fifteenth 
century is concerned, to show for the alleged Siamese sway 
over the Peninsula, seeing that its leading state at this time 
enjoyed such a perfectly autonomous position ? 

Perhaps, however, it may be suggested that even if 
Malacca was independent from 1405 onwards, it may have 
been in Siamese hands some twenty-five years earlier, at 
the time when the Nagara Kretagama was written. If that 
be so, I should like to have it explained how, in such a short 
space of time, the Siamese so completely lost their hold over 


* Actes du Onzieme Congres International des Orientalistea, li, pp. 239-253. 

- See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 16-3. At some time between 1408 and 1415 the 
King of Malacca appears to have raised a claim to sovereignty over Palembang, 
which place seems to have been still under Javanese supremacy, and there was 
a suggestion that this claim was put forward with the sanction of China ; but 
this was formally repudiated by the Chinese emperor. 

J.K.A.S. 1906. 
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this region. But what evidence is there that it was really 
Siamese in 1380, any more than in 1405 or 1500 ? According 
to the Sejarah Malajni, llalacca was founded in consequence 
of and soon after the destruction of Singapore by the forces 
of Majapahit. This event, I believe, I was the first to date 
at about the year 1377,^ and I am glad to observe that 
Colonel Gerini agrees with me : it avoids the necessity of 
restating here the grounds which led me to that conclusion. 
I suppose, therefore, that I shall not be far wrong in 
assuming the foundation of Malacca to have been ap- 
proximately synchronous with the writing of the Jfagara 
Kretagama, which apparentl}’ contains no mention of the 
new settlement. The Malay chronicler tells us nothing 
very definite as to the condition of the Peninsula at the 
time of its foundation, except that Muhammadanism had not 
yet become the established religion of the country. The 
conversion of the ruling dvnasty to Islam must, however, 
have happened a few years later, as the Chinese embassy 
of 1409 found that religion established. 

According to Colonel Gerini’s contention, we are to 
believe, it seems, that in 1380 or thereabouts the Peninsula 
was held by the Siamese, who were good enough to 
acquiesce in the establishment of a new Malay state in their 
midst, and who in the space of a single generation had so 
completely effaced themselves that not a trace of them 
remained. This strikes me as being in the highest degree 
improbable. 

My data do not enable me to pursue the alleged Siamese 
occupation of the Peninsula further back into the dim past ; 
but I have not the slightest hesitation in asserting that if 
the conquest of the Peninsula in 1279-80 by King Huang 
really took place — if, that is to say, that warlike monarch or 
his army ever got further south than Ligor or Senggora — 
the exploit was a mere episode which left no permanent 
traces. What, in fact, are the Siamese customs, institutions, 
etc., that during this supposed period of Siamese occupation 


' Actes du Oazieme Contes International dei Orientalises, ii, pp. 250-1. 
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were introduced among the Malays ? I know of no single 
specifically Tai (or Thai) characteristic among the Malays 
or any of the other indigenous inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
as defined above. This is the more remarkable as there is 
plenty of evidence in the Peninsula of a former Indo-Chinese 
domination, as I shall state presently, hut it is not Siamese 
at all. One would, however, like to have fuller and better 
particulars as to the expeditions of King Puang, and I trust 
that Colonel Gierini will he good enough to supply them. 

It win be objected to my arguments that the authorities 
I have referred to expressly state that Siam “formerly” 
owned the Peninsula, and that local legends and traditions 
ascribe to the Siamese a number of ancient forts, mines, and 
other striking landmarks, the real origin of which is lost in 
antiquity. Further, it may be pointed out that the Siamese 
suzerainty over the northern states of the Peninsula has 
been acknowledged for several centuries by the Malay rulers 
sending periodical tribute in the form of ‘ golden flowers ’ 
{bunga emas) to the Court of Siam. 

I will deal with this last point first. It seems to me 
entirely irrelevant to the issue here raised. The northern 
states of the Peninsula have for centuries past had good and 
sufiicient reasons for desiring to propitiate their powerful 
neighbour. To them the King of Siam and his viceroy of 
Ligor were ever a dangerous menace, and it needs no 
hypothesis of conquest or occupation to explain the attitude 
which the Malay rajas adopted. During the early part of 
the last century gallons of ink were spilt in learned dis- 
sertations as to the precise rights of the King of Siam over 
these Malay feudatories, vassals, or subordinate allies of his. 
I do not propose to revive these extinct controversies, for 
they can have no bearing on the purely historical question 
of the relation of Siam to the 3Ialay Peninsula in medieval 
times. I would only observe that, until a comparatively recent 
period, the Siamese overlordship (whatever its theoretical 
rights may have been) remained in fact a purely external 
suzerainty : these Malay states were left to enjoy autonomy 
so long as they sent their periodical tribute o| golden flowers 
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with reasonable punctuality. Such as it was, this homage 
was confined to the four northern states of the Peninsula, 
Kedah, Patani, Kelantan, and Trengganu ; the others, which 
are now imder British protection or suzerainty, had, as a rule, 
no dealings with Siam at all. 

The other argument at first sight seems much stronger : 
we have all the authorities, Chinese, Portuguese, Malay 
(and, I suppose, Siamese), alleging or admitting that in some 
far distant past Siam had held the Peninsula. Well, is it 
quite certain that ‘ Siam ’ and ‘ the Siamese ’ are, in this 
instance, convertible terms ? The people we call Siamese 
do not apply that name to themselves, but call themselves 
Thai, and are a branch of the Tai race. Long before they 
came down from their original seats in Southern China, the 
countrj’ which they were eventually to occupy already bore 
the name of Siam. This country, the valley of the Me-nam, 
had (as Colonel Gerini has shown us elsewhere ') a long 
history prior to its conquest by the Tai race. For the first 
ten centuries or more of our era it was inhabited by a race 
allied to the Mon people of Pegu and the Khmer people of 
Camboja. Now of the influence of this race there are in 
the Malay Peninsula abimdant traces. The dialects of the 
remnants of the wild aboriginal tribes that have escaped 
absorption by the more civilized Malay popidation are not 
merely distantly related to the languages of the Peguans 
and Cambojans, but also in certain parts of the Peninsula 
exhibit traces of direct contact with some such Indo-Chinese 
race. Thus in certain portions of the Peninsula^ the numerals 
used by these rude tribes are nearly identical with the Mon 
ntimerals. Now it is quite certain that there has been no 
possibility of recent contact between the Mons and these 
wild tribes; since the time when the Mala}-s colonized the 
Peninsula and the Siamese occupied the isthmus leading to 
it, these tribes have been completely cut off from all relations 


^ See his contributions to the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly lecieic in the 
years 1900-1902. 

“ Southern SSlangor, North-Eastern Pahang, the Negri Sembilau, and Northern 
Johor. 
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with the Mon and Khmer peoples. But, on the other hand, 
their nmnerals have diverged so slightly from the Mon 
type that there must have been direct contact at a period 
which in the history of human development cannot he styled 
remote.^ I think one would not he far wrong in suggesting 
that it was something less than a thousand years ago. 

Here, then, we have real evidence of the former presence 
of a strong Indo-Chinese element in the Peninsula ; hut it 
is not Siamese in our sense of the word at all, that is to 
say, it is not Thai or Tai. It is Siamese in the old sense, 
viz., that it probably proceeded from the coimtry which 
bears that name ; but of Thai (or Tai) influence there is 
not a trace to he found. 

These are some of the grounds on which, until better 
evidence is adduced, I venture to doubt the reality of any 
such early Siamese occupation of the Peninsula as Colonel 
Gerini alleges. The early history of this region is somewhat 
of a mystery, but it would appear that, before the Malays 
colonized it, it was in part occupied by a Mon-Khmer race, 
who probably held a few points on the coast. Then, some- 
where about the eleventh or twelfth century perhaps, these 
remote possessions were given up, probably because the home 
coimtry of these Indo-Chinese settlers was in the throes 
of war and in course of being conquered by the invading 
Thai race. AVhen, after a prolonged series of struggles, the 
latter had made themselves masters of Siam, it is quite 
possible that they took stock of what they had conquered, and 
endeavoured to claim for themselves all the territories that 
had formerly been occupied by the race they had overcome : 
it is a familiar principle, applied a few years ago against Siam 


* Compare the terms ot the<e numer.ils : — 
1 2 

Southern Sakai ) . , 

! mm mbar 


(Malay Peninsula) 
Mon (svritten) 


3 

’mpe’ 


4 

empun 


masokn 


Mon (spoken) 


mwai mba 
mba 


6 

Peru’ 

taxau 


7 

tempo 

thapali 


mua 


pi pan 

(pi or (pan or 
)p;’ii Ipon 

It is obvious that in some cases the modem tonns in the aboriginal dialects ot 
the Peninsula are more archaic than the modem Mon speech itselt. 


(m’sbno/'lt’rau or (th’pahor 
Ip’sbn (k’rau tkh’pah. 
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by the French, when they claimed all the tributary states- 
over which the empire of Annam had formerly exercised 
suzerainty. But in the meantime the Peninsula had been 
colonized by the Malays from Smnatra, and Siam did not 
succeed in wresting it from its new rulers, 'lhat is my 
reading of the history of this region ; a hollow claim to 
supremacy bj" the Siamese, founded not on their own 
conquests or actual occupation, but on the earlier settlements 
of the Mon- Khmer race whose country they had taken ; 
a failure to make good these pretensions; and a series of 
raids and aggressions on the small Malayan states : that 
is a brief summary of the relations of Siam to the Peninsula 
in medieval times ; and that, I take it, is why the Peninsula 
is rightly called the Malay Peninsula, although at the 
present day Siam is pohtically suzerain over the northern 
third of it.^ 

For the rest, though venturing to differ entirely from 
Colonel Gerini’s interpretation of history, I may perhaps 
be allowed to add that his identification of the Kiigara 
Kretagama names of comitries appears to me to be un- 
impeachable. With regard to the doubt which he throws 
on the antiquity of the name of Kedah, I would observe 
that this state is mentioned under that name in the SCjarah 
Malayu as obtaining regalia by investiture from the King 
of Malacca.^ That is not, of course, very conclusive, as this 
event is related of a period just preceding the Portuguese 
conquest, but, after aU, Kedah maj^ very well be the old 
native name of the coimtry and Langkasuka its literary 
name. Many places in Further India and the islands bear 
two names : thus, Pegu was styled Hamsawati, Tumasik 
was called Singapura ; similarly Siak (in Sumatra) is known 

’ The rest is under British orerlordslup. The Peninsula, having never 
achieved political unity, suffers from the want of a convenient pi-oper name. 
“ Golden Chersonesus ” and “ Malay Peninsula ” are clumsy descriptions. 
“Malacca” was (and to some extent still is) used by Continental authorities as 
a name tor the Peninsula, but has not found favour -ftlth English uTiters, and 
sounds rather absurd locally because the town to which the name really belonga 
has lost all its old political and commercial importance. 

2 Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” pp. 321-3; “ Seiarah Malayu” (ed. 1896). 
pp. fAV, Taa. 
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as Seri Indrapura, and many other such instances could 
he given. All this merely illustrates the varnish of Indian 
culture which spread over these regions during the first 
dozen centuries or so of our era. Sometimes the native 
name alone has survived, sometimes the Indian one, 
occasionally both.^ 

I do not propose in this place to criticize in detail the 
etymologies which Colonel Gerini suggests for some of the 
older local names: some of them seem to me of a rather 
speculative character. But it is worth mention that Langka- 
suka still lives in the memory of the local Malay's. It 
has developed into a myth, being evidently the ‘ spirit-land ’ 
referred to as Lakan Suka (‘ Lakawn Suka ’) by the peasantry 
of the Patani states and the realm of Alang-ka-suka, 
interpreted by a curious folk-etymology as the ‘ country of 
what you will,’ ^ a sort of fairy-land where the Kedah 3Ialays 
locate the fairy princess Sadong, who rules over the Little 
People and the wild goats of the Limestone hiUs, and per- 
sistently refuses all suitors, be they never so high-born or 
otherwise eligible.^ 

I trust that these observations, made in no spirit of carping 
criticism, but with the genuine desire that the history of 
the Malay Peninsula may be set in a true light, may lead 
the able author from whom I have ventured on some points 
to differ, to contribute additional evidence in support of his 
own point of view, and thus further elucidate the obscure 
past of this somewhat neglected region. 

^ Little veight can be attached to the statement in the Marong Mahawangsa 
on which Colonel Gerini relies. That work is one of the least satisfactory of 
Malay chronicles, being indeed little more than a collection of fairy tales. 

■ As my friend Mr. E. J. M^ilkinson has pointed out to me, the name should, 
if it is to lit this fictitious etjunology, he pronounced Alang-kah-suka. 

^ See Fasciculi Malayenses, pt. ii (a), pp. 25-6; and Skeat, “Fables and 
Folk Tales from an Eastern Forest,” pp. 49-51, 81. 
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VII. 

NOTES ON SOME MALDIVIAN TALISMANS, 

AS INTERPRETED BY THE SHEMITIC DOCTRINE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

These Talismans ivere brought from the MaMive Islands by 
Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, M.A., F.R.G.S., etc., Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and are the subject of 
the following paper read to the Royal Asiatic Society by the 
Her. S. Stewart Stitt, M.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke 
College, and late Chaplain of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 


Introduction. 

rpHESE talismans represent the later and more elaborate 
magic which can be traced to the influence of the 
Cabala, a theosophical work embodying the Gnostic traditions 
of past ages. The ideas contained in them are chiefly to be 
found in the “Sepher Yetzirah,” or “Book of Formation,” 
which is held by some authorities to be the oldest philo- 
sophical treatise to be found in the Hebrew language. 
The same authority tells us it is referred to by both the 
Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, and therefore this work 
or a similar predecessor is at least as old as a.d. 200. 

The Sepher Yetzirah (in contradistinction to the Zohar, 
or “ Book of Splendour,” which mainly deals with the essential 
dignities of the Godhead, and with the emanations that have 
sprung therefrom, with the doctrine of the Sephiroth and 
the ideals of Macroprosopus and Microprosopus) is mainly 
concerned with our universe and with the microcosm. ^ 

We shall now proceed to examine how the teaching 
contained therein was applied to the making of talismans 
and working of spells, or practical Cabala. 

* Cf. Jewish Encyolopiedia, vol. iii, article “ Cabala,” p. 463. 
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The remarkable and vell-knovTi symbol which consists 
of the interlaced triangles within a circle, commonlj’^ called 
the Seal of Solomon or the Shield of David, and which 
appears in every religious system that came under Semitic 
influence, was used by the Cabalists to iUnstrate their 
doctriue of Perfect Correspondence or Synthesis. For the 
purposes of this paper it will suffice to say that with the 
Sun in the centre of the circle, and the other six planets 
placed in a particular order on the points of the triangles, 
it was meant to signify the Solar System. Each of the 
seven planets represented not only certain sounds, numbers, 
colours, moral qualities, and metals, but also the difierent 
features of the countenance of the one Ruler of that system, 
while the signs of the Zodiac belonging to each, in their 
turn represented the various organs of the body. 
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This doctrine of Harmonj or Correspondence ■«'ent so far 
as to lead the magicians to make their charms only at the 
proper hour, of the proper materials, accompanied by the 
proper invocations and fumigations, and clad in the proper 
colours applicable to the purposes they were meant to achieve. 
For their motto was that the microcosm should he as the 
macrocosm, just as every dewdrop contains the moon ; and 
their object, therefore, was to make the creature reflect his 
Creator. 

Numbers play a large part in this system (in fact, they 
come first), for each number denoted at least a sound, an 
idea, a colour, a metal, a force, and these six things were 
summed up under a seventh, which we may call a planetary 
influence, of which there were seven. 

These numbers, again, wore divided into various classes. 
For the purposes of this paper it is only necessary to 
consider one, namely, the primary numbers or digits, which 
were believed to represent the JJicine Will in Act, and thus 
were the ordinary ones used in a certain class of talisman 
or amulet, which represented the concrete expression of 
prayer to the Almighty for some marks of His protection 
or favour. These digits were nine in number, for in the 
number 10 unitj^ returns to infinity, and so closes the first 
series. Therefore in this connection a method was devised 
to reduce all munbers to digits by dividing them by 9. 
This has been called theosophical reduction, or ‘the proof by 
9.’ That is, however many digits appear in the numerical 
expression of sacred sentences or in magical formulae, their 
significance can only be understood by adding them up and 
dividing hy 9, the true number concealed being the last 
remainder. Should the figures be exactly divisible by 9, 
leaving no remainder, then 9 is the number required. For 
instance, 

45 7 8 would = 24 -r- 9 with remainder 6. 

3 6 9 would = 18-7-9 with no remainder, therefore the 

number is 9. 

We now must enquire how these numbers were severally 
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allocated to tlie different planets, sounds, etc. ; and before 
doing so it is necessarj^ to remark that in no magical work 
is this system clearly stated. Each author lays down various 
axioms, but expects the reader to draw his own deductions. 
It is therefore only possible to test one’s deductions by 
experiment, and the results of one experiment are now being 
presented before you in this paper on Maldivian talismans, 
which is an attempt to demonstrate experimentally certain 
deductions based on axioms laid down in the “ Sepher 
Yetzirah,” and works Hke those of Kircher, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Trithemius, Joannes Baptista Porta, and others. 

It is well to take as a starting-point some fact upon which 
most of the old alchemists and astrologers agree, viz. in their 
allotment of certain metals to certain planets. 

We have nine numbers to deal with, which fall into three 
triads, or groups of three each, thus ; 

14 7 

2 5 8 

3 6 9 

The first triad consists of the first three digits, 1, 2, 3, the 
Primary metals. These are gold, silver, tin, and they are 
severally allotted to Sun O, Moon }) , and Jupiter If.. So 
here the number of the Sun is 1, of the Moon 2, and of 
Jupiter 3. 

The second triad deals with the next three digits, 4, 5, 6, 
and the Solar metals. These are gold, mercury, copper, 
and they are severally allotted to Sun ©, Mercury ^ , and 
Venus 9 • So we have another number for the Sun, namely 
4, the number for Mercury is 5, and of Venus 6. 

The third triad deals with the next three digits, 7, 8, 9, 
and the Lunar metals. These are silver, lead, iron, and they 
are in their turn severally allotted to Moon }) , Saturn Ij , 
and Mars . Thus Moon also has another number, namely 
7, the number for Saturn is 8, and that of Mars 9. 

This arrangement of numbers, metals, and planets as 
Primary, Solar, and Lunar applies also to sound and colour 
and moral qualities, but it does not come within the scope 
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of tMs paper to discuss the Shemitic doctrine of Corre- 
spondence fully, but only to use it so far as it applies to the 
elucidation of the accompanjdng talismans. 

The following table will serve to sum up the conclusions 
at which we have arrived : — 


Planets. 

Numeer. Hebrew Name. 

Av.aric Xame. 

Character. 

(o) Positive, [fi) Negative. 

Sun 

1, J 

Shemesh 

Ash-Sharasu 

, Power 

Slavery. 

Moon 

•2, 7 

! Lavanah 

Al-Qamaru 

Fertility 

Barrenness. 

Mars 

9 

1 Madiiu ’ 

Al-Mirrithu 

tVar 

Peace. 

Mercury... 

■5 

i 

1 Kokab 1 

Al-’I’tariilu 

■ tVisdom 

FoUy. 

Jupiter ... 

3 

Tzedeq 

-Il-Muilitai'i 

"Wealth 

Poverty. 

Venus 

6 

1 Nogah i 

Az-Zuhratu 

Love 

Hate. 

Saturn ... 

8 

1 Shabbathai 

Az-Zuhalu 

Life 

Death. 


Athanasius Kircher, in his great work CEdipus Mgypiiacu% 
(vol. ii, p. 232), tells us how the ancient astrologers arrived 
at the order of the days of the week as being Sun’s day, 
Moon’s day. Mar’s day, etc. They started with the assump- 
tion that each of the twenty-four hours of the day was ruled 
over by one of the seven planets. The planet that ruled the 
first hour gave its name to that day of the week. 

The planets were arranged in the following order : the sun 
in the centre, with the negative or feminine planets on the 
left, and the positive or masculine planets on the right, 
thus : — 

]) ? 9 0 6 % b 

Negative. Positive. 

Bach of these planets was supposed to ride and preside over 
the several hours of the day in reirograde order. F or instance, 
if Saturn ruled over the first hour of the day, Jupiter would 
rule over the second. Mars the third, Sim the fourth, Venus 
the fifth. Mercury the sixth, Moon the seventh, while Saturn 
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again would govern tlie eightli liour, tlie fifteentli, and the 
twenty-second in the course of a day of twenty-four hours. 
Jupiter then would govern the last hour but one, and Mars 
the twenty-fourth hour; the ruler of the twenty- fifth hour 
would then he Sun, and as the twenty-fifth hour is the first 
hour of the ensuing day it would take its name from that of 
the ruler of the first hour and would thus be Sun’s day. 
Similarly, the last hour of the day on which the Sun would 
rule on his day would be the t went}'- second, and so the third 
planet ia order from the Sun, i.e. Moon, would rule over the 
ensuing or Moon’s day. 

The following figure was employed to illustrate this 
arrangement : — 
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The explanation of the circular figure is as follows ; — 
If a line he drawn between © and }) , 9 and 9 
found on the arc of the circle thus formed. If we now turn 
to the table beneath we see the last two hours of the Dies 
Solis are ruled over by these two planets. In like manner, 
if a line he drawn from }) to , on the arc thus described 
are Ip and which are the planets ruling the last two 
hours of the Dies Lunw. Lines drawn from 

C? to 9, 

5 to 

11 to 9 , 

9 to h 

wiU also show on the respective arcs thus described the 
planets ruling the last two hoius of their respective days. 
It has been said that children’s games and toys often refer 
to the magic of the past. In this case the arrangement of the 
planetary hours of the day remind us of the old-fashioned 
country dance called Sir Roger de Coverley. 

The Maldivian Talismans. 

iirrPFiicci^ 
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Fig. 3. — A Talismax for "Wisdom. 


The first two talismans in this collection are simple 
personal amulets. They were apparently written at a certain 
period in a particular hour of a particular day, probably, 
as the moon is so strong in them, at the first period of the 
first hour of Monday, which is the Moon’s day. They were 
then carefuUy folded, so that they could easily be carried 
on the person of him whom they were meant to help. He, 
on his part, was never to open them, or their efficacy would 
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cease. They both consist of three lines of letters and 
nmnhers each, over a hne ending in the letters of Ya Allah, 
with the pentacle or sign of luck in the corner. 

The first reads thus : — 

113344665099 = 5 6 = 11 = 2 = ])- 
5 3 6 3 6 1 3 5 = 32= 5 = 5 

4 1 6 6 6 6 3 6 8 6 = 52= 7= ]) + 

It then, is a concrete prayer that its wearer should be 
endowed with the influence of Mercury (.^11=, ’iiturid) or 
Wisdom, both for this world and the next. The positive 
number of the Moon applies to this life, the negative number 
refers to the side or face of the Moon, or the unveiling of 
Isis, which can never be seen in this life. We are here 
reminded of the mystical meaning of the words in Exodus 
xxxiii, 20 and 23 : “ Thou canst not see My face : for there 

shall no man see Me, and live Thou shalt see 

My back parts : but My face shall not be seen.” 

It may be only a remarkable coincidence, but it is certainly 
worth mentioning that the sum of the numbers of the letters 
of both of the Christian names of the person for whom these 
amulets were made, come by the Cabalistic method of counting 
to one of the numbers of the Moon. 

(Ill r F 1 1 p I r 
; 1 & 1 1 1 V 1 1 I p 6 r 
, c I I PTrP r r r r I n I I 1 ^ 

Fio. 4. — A Talisman foe Eiches. 


The second amulet reads thus : — 

669246641 3=47=11 = 2= ]) — 
656667661452 6 = 66=12 = 3 = I/ 
5114 3 44223311611 1=43= 7 = ]) + 
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Tliis is a concrete prayer that the possessor of this amulet 
should have not only earthly but heavenly riches, for Jupiter 
mmlitari) is the Divine attribute of grace or riches. 
In this charm we see the letters of Ya Allah more distinctly 
than in the former. 



Fig. 5. This talisman is remarkable for the form it 
assumes. It is in the form of a pyramid, an ancient way 
of describing the solar system, as will be seen in Fig. 55. 
Its meaning appears to be that the sum of the signs of the 
Zodiac on the right, or the positive houses of the planets, 
is 6, or Taurus, the house of Yenus, and the exaltation of 

j.ii.A.s. 1906. ® 
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Moon. This balances the sum of the signs on the left, or 
negative houses of the planets, which comes to 9, the number 
of Scorpio, the negative house of Mars. So we have Venus 
(Love) and Moon (Health or Fertility), both at their strongest, 
combined to bind Mars with his destructive influence, wben 


$vc 



in his weak house. To use astrological terms, it is Venus 
and Moon in good aspect, afflicting Mars. This probably 
was not only an indication of the time when this charm was 
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made, but was also meant to perpetuate tbe results of this 
favourable direction of these three planets for the purposes 
of this talisman. 

If we now examine the centre of the figure we shall 
see a curious magical table of Arabic numbers, which by the 
method of calculation referred to above may be read as — 

9 12 7 5 
2 7 5 9 1 

5 9 12 7 
1 2 7 5 9 

7 5 9 1 2 

If we add these figures up horizontally and vertically, we 
find the total of each line is 24, or 6 — the number of 
Venus, 9- Again, if we add the sum of these totals taken 
vertically and horizontally, we again get as a last remainder 
6, or 9 • Once more, if we add these figures up crosswise, 
from left to right and from right to left, we get the same 
total, i.e. 6, or 9 ■ 

Lastly, when we add up all possible last remainders of this 
square we get twice 6 = 12 = 3 = Jf,, Jupiter or "Wealth. 
The numbers round the square come to96 = 15 = 6= 9* 

The outer ring of figures — 

(a) on the top =3000= 3=^, Jupiter. 

(/3) on the bottom = 3900 = 39 = 3 = 154j Jupiter. 

Total ... 6 = 9, Venus. 

According to the archet)q)e referred to above, Jupiter and 
Venus are interchangeable, i.e. are as positive and negative, 
husband and wife, so this talisman is evidently meant to 
be a powerful prayer for what is now called (/ood luck, i.e., 
a combination of perfect love and perfect wealth, or rather 
perfect power of loving. 
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Fig. 6a. — A Talisjiax to protect a Maid’s Virginity. 

Fig. 6« contains, inside a square protected by emblems 
to which we will refer later — 

24 small triangles = 6 = 9 
4 large triangles = 4 = © 

4 large squares =4 = 0 
4 smaller squares = 4 = © 


Total ... 


18 = 9 = c?. 
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The sum of benefic planets making up the number of 
Mars is called the binding of Mars, and occurs several times 
in this collection. By the binding of Mars is meant the 
utilising the force of the influence of that planet and 
robbing it of any baleful power. For while Mars in its 
positive sense signifies War, in its negative or bound sense 
it denotes Peace. 
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When we severally add up tlie digits and emblems (female 
or negative) in the larger squares we get the following 
results : — 


digits. 

32 = 5 j 

digits, 28 = 10 = 1 

emblems, 21 = 3 

j emblems, 21 = 3 

digits, 

34 = 7 

digits, 29 = 11 = 2 

emblems, 26 = 8 

emblems, 28 = 10 = 1 


Hence the sum of the digits in the larger squares 

= 123 =6= Venus. 
„ „ emblems „ „ = 96=6=Yenus. 

If we perform the same operation on the smaller squares 
we get — 

digits, 19 = 10 = 1 
emblems, 14 =5 

digits, 7 digits, 7 

emblems, 11 = 2 emblems, 16 = 7 

digits, 27 = 9 
emblems, 13 = 4 

Hence the sum of the digits in the smaller squares 

=24= 6= Venus. 

„ „ emblems „ „ =18=9=Mars. 

Again, by adding up the digits and emblems in the four 
large triangles, we obtain the following result : — 

digits 3 8 = 11 = 2 
30 =3 

34 =7 


20 = 2 = ]) Moon. 
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emblems 2 9 = 11 = 2 
26= 8 = 8 
13 =4 

2 8 = 10 = 1 


15 = 6 = 9 j Venus. 

So far, then, these results show the victory of Venus over 
Mars, or Purity protected and aided by the heavenly 
influence of the Moon. 

We now turn to the top of the figure and observe 
8 positive or male emblems, the number of Saturn (Ip), the 
cherubim’s sword, which turned every way to protect the 
Garden of Eden or Paradise, with 6 axes, the number of 
Venus ( 9 )) female emblems = 2 or ]) , Moon, 

or the axes and emblems added together may signify Saturn 
in wrath. If we add together the whole we get twice 
8 = 16 = 7, the other number of the Moon, or Isis or Diana, 
protecting her devotee. 

Below are 19 male or positive emblems = 1, or Sim, © . 

The emblems above and below, then, point to the powerful 
aid of the Heavenly Powers, the evil fate of the seducer, and 
the reward of the virtuous. 

The points of flame and the scallop, or Mom Veneris, when 
added up = 15 = 6 = Venus, 9 • 

Fig. 7fl. This was a concrete prayer for a blessing on 
crops at the time of sowing — in fact, a practical Rogation- 
tide Litany. The first thing to notice in this figure is the 
Arabic Raf Ha, Kaf, Ha, at the top of the figure in 

the centre. The numerical value of these letters is 20 -f- 
8 -}- 20 4 - 8 = 56 = 11 = 2 ; 2 is, as we have seen, the 
number of the Moon, the tj^pe of Fertility. 

The square on the right consists of numbers. Their total 
taken vertically is 3445 = 16=7, while if we take them 
horizontally we get the same result — 3 445 = 16 = 7; 7 is 
the other number of the Moon. 
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Fig. 7a. — A Talismax fob Good Harvest. 


The square on the left consists of letters. Adding up their 
numerical value in the same way, we get in each case 
2 6 0 2 = 10 = 1, the number of the Sun. 

We thus have 0 and ]) , ‘ the eyes of God.’ When 
combined, they make this figure (Fig. 7b, a), which has been 
described as Horus in his boat, Noah in the Ark, the Sacred 
Pish, the All-seeing Eye. 

Fig. 7h. This figure consists of the same number of squares 
and triangles as the former, with probably the same meaning, 
which appears to be emphasised from the fact that whereas 
the sum of all the numbers in the centres of the triangles, 
etc., amoimts to 9, or the number of Mars ( ^ ), they in every 
case but one, i.e. when the figure 54 or 9 occurs, represent 
behefic planetary influences, and in the case of the number 
54 occurring it is always guarded by the Sim and Jupiter, 
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Taking digits, decads, and kundi'eds of the larger squares 
by themselves, and the thousands by themselves, we get the 
following result : — 


digits, etc., 7 2 9 = 18 — 9 
thousands, 11554 = 16 = 7 

digits, etc., 7 2 9 = 18 = 9 
thousands, 11 5 54 = 16 = 7 

digits, etc., 7 2 9 = 18 = 9 
thousands, 1 1554 = 16 = 7 

I digits, etc., 7 2 9 = 18 = 9 
[ thousands, 11554 = 16 = 7 


The sum of the digits is 36 = 9 = Mars, . 

thousands is 28 = 10 = 1 = Sim, 0 . 
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Doing the same with the smaller squares we get — 

digits, etc., 61= 7 

thousands, 5169 = 27 = 9 

digits, etc., 612 =9 digits, etc., 612 =9 

thousands, 8672 = 23 = 5 thousands, 5776 = 25 = 7 

digits, etc., 6 6 8 = 20 = 2 
thousands, 5785 = 25 = 7 

The sum of the digits is 27 = 9 = Mars, . 

„ thousands is 28 = 10 = 1 = Sun, © . 


Again, if we do the same with the large triangles we get — 


digits, etc., 178 = 16 = 7 
thousands, 11555 = 17 = 8 



digits, 779 = 23 = 5 
thousands, 17330 =14 = 5 


digits 1174 = 13 = 4 
thousands, 5776 = 25 = 7 


thousands, 11555 = 17 = 8 


The sum of the digits, etc., = 18 = 9 = Mar s, <5 . 

„ „ thousands = 28 = 10 = 1 = Sun, 0 . 


The probable meaning of the figure is that the evil 
influence of Mars should not only be bound by the power 
of the Sun, but that its force should be controlled and 
directed for good by that great luminary, for Mars, though 
a bad master, is, like fire, a good servant. 

The points of flame round the square are 16 = 7 = ]) , 
and the Moon is the type of Fertility. The number 7 is also 
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the number of the sign Aries, the favourite house of Mars. 
When the Sun enters Aries the vernal equinox is reached, 
and his influence renders Mars strong for good. 

There is in this picture, in the third line from the top and 
third square from the left, an obvious mistake in copjdng 
from some older pattern. It might have been done inad- 
vertently, or (as so often happens) on purpose to confuse the 
enquirer and to render the charm inoperative. 



Fig. 8«. In this figure the astrological intention is more 
obvious than in some others we have seen. It is evidently a 
representation of Taurus, the sign which rules over the throat. 
The circle which seems to stand for the head (Fig. 8b) contains 
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in Arabic nmnerals three 5’s, which = 15, or 6, the number of 
Tenus, the planet ruling this sign. The 5 at the top of each 



horn is the number of the planet Mercury, or Hermes, or 
Thoth, the medical influence. It is interesting to note that, 
were this figure transferred to or engraven on a gem, its 
colour would, in accordance with the doctrine of Corre- 
spondence or S 3 ’nthesis, have been green. The final total is 
5 X 5 = 25 = 7, the number of the Moon, which is in exalta- 
tion in this sign. On each horn, under these 5’s, we have 
a row of figures ; that on the left, 10942 = 16z=7, the 
number of the Moon, which, as has been stated, is in 
exaltation in this sign. On the right horn we see 1 and 43 
or 7, the niimbers of the Sim and Moon. This may simply 
refer to the Moon in exaltation, and the Sun, but it probably 
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would not be unduly pressing tbe point to state that it, as in 
a former talisman, refers to the beneficent power of Horus 
in his boat, or the All-seeing Eye. The throat of the figure 
has the Arabic numeral 4 representing the Sun over the 
astronomical sign of Taurus. The shoulders of the figure 
have the following numbers, viz., 5380 = 16 = 7 = j). 
The chest of the figure has on the left the Arabic numeral 
2 or }) , and on the right the numeral 4 or Sun. In the two 
middle di-vfisions we have niahaic, which we render 
‘ Go away,’ or Retro, SutanaH. We observe the same 
characters written on the bisecting line. On the extremities 
of this line, we see on the left the Arabic icaw or 6, the 
number of Venus, Lord of the Sign ; on the right we have 
what appears to be two elifi, or 2, the number of the moon, 
which is in exaltation in Taurus. The characters at the tips 
of the line are probably those of Ya Allah. In the next line 
we have 1444 = 13=4 = ©. Below this we have two 
Arabic o’s, which may either be meant to be taken singly, 
from their extra size, and wotdd refer to the medical 
character of the amulet. Or, if added together, they make 
10 or 1, the positive number of the Sim. 





lAAi-;. o/cv 



Fig. 9rt. — T his Talism-ix is to be pastexed ix proxt of the door, as 

A PKOTECTIOX AGAIXST POTEETY. 
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Fig. 9a. This is a very curious talisman, which took 
a long time before any conclusions as to its meaning was 
arrived at. It may be something like a scapular, or it 
may contain the same ideas as are now associated with 
the horseshoe hung up in front of the door, with the same 
object, i.e. good luck. 

In spite of the labour involved in the attempt to decipher 
the verj' minute and, one might say, ignorant method of 
writing the letters in this talisman, the explanation itself 
is brief enough. The numbers on the top, inside the triangle 


D 
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Fig. 94. 

and under the bisecting line, on the right and left sides, 
each, by our method of counting, come to 4, the number of 
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ihe Sun. Added together, the sum is 12 or 3, the number 
of Jupiter, which signifies wealth. The two rows of letters 
over the top triangle have their numerical values worked out 
on the accompanying figure (Fig. 9b). Their sum is 20, or 2, 
the number of the Moon, the type of Health and Fertility. 
In the sack-shaped figure in the middle, we have in Arabic, 
on the right, the names of Archangels, or positive agencies, 
over the name Ya Allah or Justice ; on the left the names 
of negative influences, over the name Ya Eahim or Merciful ; 
in the centre we have the names of the first four Caliphs 
after the Prophet, over seven lines of Arabic characters ; 
which when added up come to the several numbers of the 
planets, whose total again comes to 7, the number of the 
Moon. The mystical meaning of this is probably a reference 
to Wisdom or Creator, attended by Justice and Mercy. 
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Fig. 10. — The descriptiox of this Talisman is as follows: “Placed 

IN THE EOOF OF THE HOL'SE TO PKETENT SaTAN FROM ENTERING.” 


Fig. 10. This is an abracadabra sign. Read from the left- 
hand top corner, in our numerals it would be as follows : — 
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80 8 

800 800 7 

60 60 60 9 

50 50 50 50 2 

600 600 600 600 600 3 

3 3 3 3 3 3 9 

60 60 60 60 60 60 60 6 

80 80 80 80 80 80 3 

800 800 800 800 800 4 

60 60 60 60 6 

50 50 50 6 

600 600 3 

3 3 


69 = 15 = 6 
= 9 = Venus. 


By adding up each line, by the method we have already 
used, we get a total of 69 = 15 = 6, or the number of 
Venus. In this figure we see the same numbers are repeated 
every seventh line. 
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Again, if we add the figures up as they stand, both 
horizontally and vertically, we get in each column 6 as the 
last remainder. Adding the totals horizontally and vertically, 
we again get in each case 6 as a last remainder. While, 
if we add the last totals of the figure taken horizontally, 
vertically, and crosswise, from right to left and from left to 
right, we again obtain as last remainder the number 6. 
Evidently the original framer of this talisman was convinced 
that Love was greater than Hate, and that “a soft answer 
tumeth away wrath.” 



Fig. llff. This amulet is designed to keep off convulsions, 
and is in the familiar form of the interlaced triangles, which, 
when described within a circle, is the talisman of talismans. 


J.E.A.S. 1906. 
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In the original archetype each angle represented the 
varions features of the face and organs of the body of 
the Archetypal Perfect Man, or Adam Kadmon. Hence, the 
symbol of Perfection was used medicinally, or as a concrete 
prayer concentrated on the part of the body which was 
affected. For instance, in this amulet, which is designed to 
keep off convulsions, the angle in the top right-hand comer 
denotes the source of the functional derangement which the 
talisman is meant to^ avert, namely, the forehead or hrain, 
which is the feature of Mars, with the head and secret parts, 
the organs of the two signs over which Mars rules, Aries and 
Scorpio. On the top line we have Ya Allah repeated twice, 
followed by Kaf, Ha, "Waw, or h, h, w. This denotes the 
first line of one of the Surahs of the Qoran, which the patient 
is to recite “ to the end ” (the meaning of k, h, ic). The 
numerical value of these three letters is 13, a mystical 
number denoting the Perfect Unity of God. 



At the base of this triangle we have 1, the number of the 
Sun, and in Arabic the words “ Protect me from it, 0 God.” 
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On the other affected side we have two sets of figures, one 
being inverted. Their several sums amount to 4, the 
number of the Sun, and 2, the number of the Moon ; their 
conjoint signification, as we have seen before, represents the 
AU-seeing Eye, and the sum of 4 and 2 is 6, the number of 
Yenus, or Love. The top left-hand line contains, over the 
word All, letters and figures, whose conjoint sum is again 
1 or the number of the Sim. On the ojher fines are figures, 
each designed to denote favourable planetary directions, or, 
shall we say, to invoke the powerful aid of the various 
attributes of the Most High ? 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON THE PIPRAWA VASE. 




By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

^OME remarks made in the Journal des Savants, 1905. 

540 ff., by our valued friend and collaborator 
M. Sylvain Levi, have given me a clue which enables me 
to now carry to a final result that which I have to say 
about the inscription on the steatite or soap-stone Piprawa 
relic-vase, — the oldest kpown Indian record. He has drawn 
attention to a statement by Hiuen Tsiang (see page 166 
below), overlooked by me, which has led me to weigh the 
wording of the inscription in such a manner that no doubt 
whatsoever remains as to the real meaning of it, and as to 
the circumstances connected with it. 

Also, through the kindness of Mr. Hoey, I have before 
me a very excellent plaster cast of the inscribed part of the 
vase, which shews the whole inscription quite plainly. The 
engraving is so very thin and shallow that it is doubtful 
whether a satisfactory facsimile can be produced ; at any rate 
until a much better light is available than cau be obtained at 
this time of the year. But I can say this much : that the 
whole record was engraved on the original in the most 
complete manner; that every stroke of it is distinctly legible 
in the cast; and that not the slightest doubt attends any part 
of the decipherment of it. 

***** 

The text of the record stands precisely as already given hy 
me, except in two details. "We certainly have sahhaginikanam, 
with the lingual n in the fourth syllable ; not sahhaginikanam} 

' The linqiial n may or may not he correct ; and it may or may not have been 
intended. But it is certainly presented by the original. 

I have no object in differing from Dr. Bloch, who considered (see this Journal, 
1899. 426) that the appearance of « is due to a small piece of the stone having 
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And the word sahiyanam is not to be marked by a capital s, 
as if it were a proper name. I repeat the text here, with 
these two alterations, for convenient reference : — 

Text. 

Sukiti-bhatinam sa-bhaginikanaih sa-puta-dalanam iyam 
salila-nidhane Budhasa bhagavate sakiyanam. 

On this occasion, however, I render the meaning of the 
inscription as follows; adhering again, as closely as is 
possible, to the order of the words in the original : — 

Translation. 

Of the brethren of the Well-famed One, together with 
{their) little sisters ^ {and) together with {their) children and 
wives, this (i«) a deposit of relics ; ® {namely) of the kinsmen 
of Buddha, the Blessed One. 

***** 

The record in fact commemorates, as I will prove in detail 
below, an enshrining of relics, not of Buddha himself as has 


peeled off when the engraver was forming the vowel i as attached to a dental n. 
And I accepted his view of the matter in the reading which I gave on the previous 
occasion (this Journal, 1905. 680). 

The cast, however, points plainly to a different conclusion. It shews 
distinctly a completely incised top stroke, which makes the difference between 
n and «. At the same time, it does shew that a small piece of stone peeled off 
along the top of that stroke. So we may perhaps hold that the engraver’s hand 
slipped, and his tool went further than was intended, and he formed iii instead of 
ni by accident. 

- * That is, their orphan unmarried sisters. As the base of sa-hhaginihanam, 
;We might take aa-ihagini, with the sufEi ka. I prefer, however, to take sa- 
ihaginika, from sa + hhagimha. The St. Petersburg Dictionary gives bhagmika, 
as a diminutive of hhaginl. And that word, with that meaning, is a very suitable 
one, in this record at any rate. The growm-up sisters were, of course, aU married ; 
and they are covered by the word “wives” in the next adjective. The unmarried 
sisters who were not orphans are covered by the word “ children.” 

* It may be noted that, whereas the word salilam, = aariram, in the singular, 
means ‘ a body,’ the plural salilani, aarirani, means ‘ bones,’ and so, seconiirily, 
‘ relics.’ The base in composition here represents, of course, the plural. 

The difference is well marked in the Mahaparinibbanasutta. It was aarlram, 
the body, the corpse, of Buddha, that was cremated so that the skin, the hide, 
the flesh, the tendons, and the lubricating fluid of the joints were all consumed, 
leaving neither ashes nor soot (text, ed. Childers, JEAS, 1876. 258). It was 
aarirani, his bones, which alone remained unconsumed {ibid.). And it was 
aarirani, his bones, his relics, which were claimed by various claimants, and 
were apportioned amongst them, and over which Stupas were built (258-260). 
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hitherto been believed, but of his kinsmen, with their wives 
and children and unmarried sisters. And now we see the 
meaning of the curious nature of the articles, numbering 
more than seven hundred, which were found in the Stupa 
along with the inscribed vase. 

Lists and representations of the details of the find have 
been given in this Journal, 1898. 574, 585 and plate, 869, 
and in Antiquities in the Tarai, 43, and plates 13, 28. 

First of all, about ten feet below the existing summit of 
the ruined Stupa, there was found a broken steatite vase 
“ full of clay, in which were embedded some beads, crystals, 
gold ornaments, cut stars\&c.” 

Then, “ after cutting do^n through 18 feet of solid brick- 
work, set in clay,” there was found a large stone box or 
coffer, measuring 4' 4" x 2' 8^" X 2' 2-^". 

The inscribed vase was found inside this stone box or 
coffer. With it there were found, ujiinscribed, two other 
steatite vases, a steatite casket, and a crystal jar the top of 
which was fitted with a fish-shaped handle which rather 
curiously resembles a child’s feeding-bottle. 

The only human remains that were obtained, were some 
pieces of bone which were found in the “ relic-urns ” (see ’ 
this Journal, 1898. 576) ; that is, I presume, in the three 
steatite vases and in the steatite casket. 

The other articles obtained in the box, vases, casket, and 
jar, include such items as the following. Two small human 
figures in gold leaf. Two birds, of cornelian and metal. 

A lion, stamped on gold leaf ; also, an elephant. A coil of fine 
wire, apparently silver ; evidently, a bracelet. The triratna 
and smstika emblems. Various jewels, and articles, including 
beads and leaves, made from them; ameth}’st, cornelian, 
topaz, garnet, and lapis lazuli. Pieces of metal. Crystal 
beads, and pieces of crystal. Coral beads and cups ; and 
other cups, pink and white. Beads of other makes. Lotus 
seed-pods. Blue and white pyramids. A bottle containing 
gold and silver leaf stars. A box containing pieces of wood 
and part of a silver vessel. Bolls of gold leaf. And a box 
containing some sort of salt. 
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In tliis list we find many a thing unnecessary, if not 
actually unsuitable, in connection with any enshrining of 
the relics of a teacher or a saint. But the details are all 
most appropriate and thoroughly intelligible in connection 
with what, we now know, was the real object of the deposit; 
namely, to preserve some of the remains, of all kinds, of 
a people who had been ruthlessly slaughtered, men, women 
and children. 

We shall understand the circumstances fully further on. 
We will establish first the real purport of the record. 
»***'* 

In respect of my interpretation of the record, I must first 
make the following observations. 

M. Sylvain Levi, working on the basis of the words iyam 
salila-nidhane as the commencement of the text, has observed 
that the long string of six genitives, which we have from 
that point of view, results in an ambiguity which is well 
illustrated by turning the record into Latin : — “ Illud 
“corporis depositum Buddhae sancti sakiyorum sukiti- 
“ fratrum cum sororibus cum filiis uxoribus.” 

He has then remarked that, while the currently admitted 
interpretation resolves that ambiguity by recognising in 
these relics that portion of the relics of Buddha which was 
allotted to his brethren of the clan of the Sakyas, the text 
permits equally well of a translation which marks them as 
relics of the Sakyas themselves : — “ C’est ici les reliques 
“ des (^akyas, freres bienheureux du saint Bouddha, avec 
“ leurs soDurs, leurs fils et leurs femmes.” 

And he has added : — ‘We know in fact, from the 
‘ evidence of Hiuen-tsang, that the remains of the Sakyas, 
‘ collected after the general massacre ordered by the impious 
‘ Virudhaka, were deposited under Stupas.’ 

There, however, M. Sylvain Levi has left the matter. It 
is the reminder, given by him, of the statement made by 
Hiuen Tsiang, that has furnished the clue which I have 
found so invaluable. 
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I have already shewn (see this Journal, 1905. 680)^ that 
the opening word of the record is, not iyam as had always 
been previously supposed, but siikiti-bhatinam. 

This rearrangement of the text transfers the words iyam 
salila-nidhane to a position in which, as we shall see when 
we come to examine the construction of the record, they 
grammatically and lucidly divide the long string of genitives, 
and preclude any possibility of ambiguity. 

* » * * * 

In considering certain other details which must he 
examined, we will take first the opening word itself, siildti- 
hhaiinam. 

The last member of this compound, hhatinam, stands for 
hhatinam, the genitive plural of bhati, more usually bhdtu-,^ — 
Sanskrit bhrdtri, ‘a brother.’ We have the same form of 
the genitive plural in line 16 of the KalsI version of the 
edicts of Asoka (El, 2. 454), and in line 25 of the Dhauli 
version (ASSI, 1. 118).^ 

As regards the first member of the compound, suJdti, 
I cannot agree with the view that it is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit sukritin, ‘ one who has done good actions,’ and so 
that, like punyavat and dhanya, it means, secondarily, 
‘ heureux, bienheureux.’ The word, in that case, would 
have been sukati ; on the analogy of sukatam, ‘ a good deed, 
in line 3 of the fifth edict at Girnar (El, 2. 453). Or else it 


' I find that, in the references to prerious treatments of this record -n-hich 
I wave in the same place, I omitted to mention the edition of it, ivith a lithograph, 
given by M. Barth in the Comptes-Eendus de I’Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, 1898. 147, 231, which was published at just about the same time 
with Dr. Biihler’s version. The two versions agree in all substantial points. 

2 Childers, in his Pali Dictionary, has given bhati as an optional base, as a first 
member of compounds. He has also given bhaUto — ( ? a misprint for bhatito) 
— as a second form of the ablative singular. 

It seems plain that there were two optional bases, bhatu and bhati, for some 
declensional purposes, at any rate in the epigraphic dialect, and that the same 
was the case with the Pali forms of pitri and matri. 

2 The published texts of the edicts, indeed, present in both eases hhatinam, 
with the short i. But the long i, which gives the correct form, is quite distinct 
in the lithograph of the Kalsi version, and is, in my opinion, clearly recognisable 
in also the lithograph of the Dhauli version. 
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would have been siikati, with the lingual f ; on the analogy 
of sukatmh, in the corresponding passage in line 14 of the 
KalsI version {ibid. 454). 

The word sukiti stands for either sukiti or mkitti, = Sanskrit 
sukirti, ‘of good fame.’ For the alternative that it stands 
for sukiti, — or, indeed, even for a view, which might be 
held, that it is correct as it stands, with the short ^ and 
the single t, — compare yaso va kiti va, “either glory or 
fame,” in line 1, and yaso ta kiti va in line 2, of the tenth 
edict at Girnar (El, 2. 459), and yaslw vd kiti td, and also 
yaso vd kiti vd, with the short i in both places, in line 27 of 
the Kalsi version (ibid.). For the alternative that it stands 
for sukitti, compare yaso kitti cha, “ glory and fame, honour 
and renown,” in the Suttanipata, verse 817 (ed. Fausboll, 
154), and kathain su kitthh pappbti, “how does one obtain 
fame?,” in verse 185 (op. cit., 33).’ 

Ifow, to translate sukiti -bhatinaih by “of well- famed 
brothers,” would hardly give any sense here. We should 
require some separate word to shew who the person was, 
whose brothers are referred to. There is no separate word 
to indicate him. We must, therefore, find his name or some 
appellation of him in the word sukiti itself ; on the view, 
which thus becomes obvious, that sukiti is not an adjective 
which qualifies bhatinam, but is a personal designation, of 
some kind or another, which is dependent on bhatinam. 
I do not trace any such name in Pali literature. And so, 
looking to the mention of Buddha further on in the record, 
I take the word sukiti as, plainly, a special appellation of 
Buddha, used here in a more or less sentimental or poetical 
fashion just as the word vivutha, vyutha, vyutha, “ the 
Wanderer,” was used to denote him in another ancient 
record (see this Journal, 1904. 25, 26). 


' Su is here taken as the interrogative particle, which often accompanies 
Mtham, on the analogy of the preceding two lines, kathmh su labliate pannam 
katham su vindate dhanam. 

But, having regard to the nest Hne, katham mittani ganthati, and to the last, 
katham pechcha na sochati, we might just as readily read katham sukittok 
pappoti, and find here the word snkittt itself. 
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We thus fix “of the brethren of the Well-famed One,’^ 
as the translation of sukiti-bhatimm. 

***** 

We will consider next the construction of the record. 
We can do this best by comparing another record of the 
same class. We have several such, expressed in somewhat 
laconic terms. And amongst them there is fortunately one 
which exactly serves our purpose. It is the inscription 
on a relic-vase from the Andher Stupa No. 2, which was 
brought to notice by General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
in his Bhiha Topes, 347, and plate 29, figs. 8, 9. The text 
of it runs thus : — 

Sapurisasa Mogallputasa Gotiputasa a[m]tevasino.^ 

Here we have nothing but a string of four genitives, 
without any word to govern them or the principal one of 
them. The record, however, is one amongst various homo- 
geneous records. From the fact that they are all found 
on unmistakable relic-boxes, we know exactly what was 
intended ; namely, that we should supply some word or 
words meaning “ relics ” or “ a deposit of relics.” 

For the rest, it does not for a moment occur to us to 
translate this Andher record as meaning : — “ (Belies) of the 
sainted Mogallputa ; (a donation) of a pupil of Gotiputa.” 
We see at once that amterasind is in apposition with, and 
qualifies, Mogallputasa. And we naturally and unhesitatingly 
translate the record thus ; and we could not reasonably 
translate it otherwise : — 

(Belies) of the sainted Mogallputa, a pupil of Gotiputa. 


* I have to observe that, both in his transcription on page 347, and in his 
representation of the original in plate 29, tig. 9, Sir A. Cunningham has given 
Gotiputa, as if a compound had been intended ; Gdtiputa-a>nteva!.md, for Gotiput- 
amteudsind. Fortunately, he has also shewn part of the record, in fig. 8, as it 
actuaDy lies on the rim of the vase. And there we have distinctly the genitive 
Gotiputasa. 

The Anusvara of amtevasiuo may or may not stand in the originiil ; compare 
a remark in this Journal, 1905. 688. I supply it because, in merely using the 
record for comparative purposes, it is more natural to write it. 
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N’o'w, let us exclude from the Andher inscription the word 
sapurisasa, an appositional genitive of Mdgaliputasa, which 
emhellishes the sense of the record, but is not in any way 
essential to the construction of it. And let us insert, in 
the position which is grammatical as well as artistic, the 
words idaih sarira-nidhanam which are understood. 

The text of the Andher record thus becomes : — 

Mogaliputasa idam sarira-nidhanam Gotiputasa amte- 
vasino. 

We still see that the word which is governed by idam 
sarira-nidhanam is Mogaliputasa ; that Gotiputasa is governed 
by amtei'dsind ; and that mhtevdsind qualifies Mdgaliputasa. 
And, completing the resemblance of the two inscriptions by 
translating the metronymic Mogallputa, we render this text 
thus : — 

This {is) a deposit of relics of the son of Jlogall, a pupil 
of Gotiputa. 

Let us now treat the Piprawa inscription in the same 
ty excluding from it all the words, the appositional 
genitives of sukiti-hhatinam and Budkasa, which embellish 
the sense of it, but are not in any way necessary to the 
construction of it. The record then reduces itself to : — 

Text. 

Sukiti-bhatinarii iyaih salila-nidhane Budhasa sakiyanaih. 

We have here sukiti-hhatinam answering to the Mdgali- 
putasa of the Andher record. We see at once that it is 
the word which is governed by iyam salila-nidhane-, that 
Budhasa can only be dependent on sakiyanam-, and that 
sakiyanam is in apposition with, and qualifies and states 
something further about, sukiti-hhatinam. We postpone 
for the present the attachment of any particular meaning 
to sakiyanam. To bring out fully the exact resemblance of 
the two records, we leave the personal appellation sukiti 
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untranslated. And we see that the following is the un- 
mistakable meaning of the record: — 

Translation. 

This (is) a deposit of relics of the brethren of Sukiti, the 
sal'iya of Buddha. 

The matter may perhaps be made even clearer still, if that 
is possible, in the following manner : — 

While striking out the simply embellishing genitive 
sapurisasa from the Andher record, let us refrain from 
inserting the words idam sarira- nidlidmili. That record 
thus becomes : — 

MogalTputasa Gotiputasa amtevasino. 

(Relics) of the son of Mogall, a pupil of G5tiputa. 

Let us now reduce the Piprawa inscription to its mere 
essential skeleton, by excluding the words ii/ath salila-nidhane 
in addition to the simply embellishing genitives. The record 
thus becomes : — 


Text. 

Sukiti-bhatinaih Budhasa sakiyanam. 

No one, familiar with the inscriptions on other relic- 
receptacles, could think of interpreting such words as these, 
inscribed on a relic- vase, except as follows : — 

Translation. 

(Relics) of the brethren of Sukiti, the saldyd of Buddha. 
***** 

We come now to the word saMyanam, the meaning of 
which still remains to be determined. 

From the translation at which we have arrived so far, it 
becomes obvious that sakiya, the base of w'hich we have the 
genitive plural, cannot be a proper name. It might be 
such if, in connection with it, we had, instead of Budhasa, 
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any sucli word as Kapilamgalasa. “ Of tlie Sakiyas of 
Kapilanagara ” would be appropriate enough. But any 
such expression as “of the Sakiyas of Buddha” is inept. 
And but little if any more appropriate, in reality, is the 
rendering which I proposed on the previous occasion ; 
namely, to take sakiya as used in a double sense, and to 
translate “of the own Sakiyas of Buddha,” that is, of the 
members of that particular line of the Sakiyas to which 
Buddha himself belonged. 

It becomes obvious, in fact, that sakiya can only be a noun 
or adjective expressing some relationship or connection of 
that sort. And, discarding the suggestion which I made 
on the previous occasion, I find the natural meaning of the 
word sakiya, as used here, in one of the ordinary meanings 
which belong to it as the Pali form ^ of the Sanskrit 
svaklya, ‘ own, belonging to oneself.’ 

The word svaklya is of exactly the same purport with 
svaka, svlya, sva. The four words are interchangeable, just 
as metrical necessity, fancy, or any other cause may dictate. 
And, as regards one of the meanings of sva, we are told in 
the Amarakosa, 2. 6, SI: — Sagotra-bandhava-jnati-bandhu- 
sva-svajanah samah ; “the words sagbtra, ‘ of the same clan,’ 
hdndhava, ‘a relation,’ /«d<8, ‘a kinsman,’ bandhu, ‘a relative,’ 
sva, ‘ one’s own man,’ and svajana, ‘ a man of one’s own 
people,’ are equal, identical, synonymous.” 

This use of sva, and, through it, of svaklya, in the sense 
(to select a particular one of the above synonyms) of jnati, 
‘ a kinsman,’ is no late one. Panini has a special rule 
regarding the form of the nominative plural of sva when 
it is not used in the sense of jnati, ‘ a kinsman,’ ®r clhana, 
‘wealth, property;’ sram-a-jnati-dhan-akhydyam (1. 1, 35). 
And we have a most apposite instance, both of the inter- 
changeability of sva and svaklya, and of the nse of them 
in the sense of jnati, in the Mahabharata, 7 (Dronaparvan). 


' "We might perhaps expect the Pali form of svaklya to he sakiya, with the lono- 1. 
Childers, however, has in his dictionary remarked that the short i is correct 
as also in parakiya, ‘ belonging to another,’ dutiya, ‘ second,’ gahita, = grihlta 
‘ taken,’ and other words. ' ’ 
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7608. The verse occurs at the end of a passage describing 
a confused nocturnal fight, in which people could hardly 
recognise even their own identity, and father by mistake 
slew son, and son slew father, friend slew friend, connection 
slew connection, and maternal uncle slew sister’s son. And 
it runs : — 

Sve svampare svaklyam&cha nijaghnusitatra Bharata | 

nirmaryadamzabhud:rajan=ratrau yuddhaih hhayanakam |1 

“ There, 0 Bharata !, (our) own people slew their kinsmen, 
and (our) foes slew theirs ; that terrible battle in the night, 
0 king !, was one in which no distinctions could be observed.” 

A good Pali dictionary would probably give us some 
precisely similar instances of the use, in that language, of 
m, saica, saMya. 

But, however that may he, the natural translation of the 
words Budhasa bhagavate sahiyanam is “of the kinsmen of 
Buddha, the Blessed One.” 

^ ^ * 

The record, then, commemorates an enshrining of relics, 
not of Buddha himself, but of his kinsmen, and of their 
wives and children and unmarried sisters. 

Who the kinsmen of Buddha were, we know well enough. 
They were the Sakyas o.f Kapilavatthu, known in later times, 
in Sanskrit works, as the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. The point 
is made clear in various passages ; amongst others, in the 
concluding part of the story, given further on, of the 
occurrences which ended in a great massacre of the residents 
of Kapilavatthu. 

But most plainly, perhaps, is it exhibited in the Maba- 
parinibbanasutta, which tells us (ed. Childers, JR AS, 1876. 
258) that the Sakyas^ of Kapilavatthu claimed a portion 
of the relics of Buddha, on the ground that : — Bhagava 
amhakam nati-settho ; “ the Blessed One was our chief 


1 The original text (pages 258, 260) has Salcya', not Sakiya, as we are led 
to suppose by Professor Ehys Davids’ translation (SEE, 11. 131 f.). 
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kinsman.” And the same work further tells us (text, 260) 
that the Sahyas of Kapilavatthu duly carried out their 
promise, and built a Stupa at Kapilavatthu, and held a feast, 
for the portion of the relics which was assigned to them.^ 

* * » ♦ * 

I have thus determined the meaning of the record, 
and shewn who the people were to whom it refers. We 


^ Somehow or other, the learned translator omitted to reproduce this second 
passage in his translation (page 134). 

It must also be obserred that he has considerably misunderstood the nature ot 
the relic that was assigned to the Brahman Dona, who collected and apportioned 
the remains of Buddha. 

The corpse of Buddha was cremated in aijasa teja-dmi, ‘ an iron trough for 
holding oil,’ which was covered by ailnii aijasa dont, ‘another iron ti-ouo-h’ 
(text, 256). ” 

The translation says (135) : — “And Dopa the Brahman made a mound over 
“ the vessel in which the body had been burnt, and held a feast.” 

The original text, however, does not say anj-thing of the kind. It savs 
(260) : — Dono pi brahmanO kumbhassa thupanAha mahanrcha akasi ; “ and 
the Brahman Dona made a Stupa and a feast for the kumbha.” 

A kumbha is not a doiii ; much less is it an iron dbni. A kumbha is ‘ an 
earthenware pot.’ The St. Petersbm'g Dictionary gives, as one of its special 
meanings, ‘a pitcher or urn in which the phones of a dead person are collected.’ 
It refers to, amongst other passages, the Satapatha-Brahmana, 13. 8, 3, 4 ; for 
which see Dr. Eggeling’s tran-lation, SBE, 44. 434, and compare 433, note 2, 
and 117, note 3, and Muir’s iiauskrit Texts, 5. 316. From all ot this, we learn 
that the loss of any of a dead man’s bones was regarded by his friends as 
disgraceful, and that there was a regular custom, after the cremation of a corpse, 
of collecting the bones with a view to placing them in an earthen vessel and 
burying them. And I may add that an aUusion to the collection of the bones in 
a kumbha or in several kumbhas, after cremation, of king Prahhakaravardhana, 
is found in the Harshacharita, Kashmir text 370, line 1, trans. 159, and note 6. 

It was, thus, not over the iron trough in which Buddha had been cremated, 
hut over the earthen vessel in which his bones w ere collected and from which 
they were distributed to the various people who received them, that the Brahman 
Dona buHt his Stupa. 

A note may he added, on the stoiy given in the Mahapariuibhanasutta, in 
respect of the statement that, betore the cremation, which took place at Kusinara, 
the city of a branch of the AlaUa tribe, the corpse of Buddha was carried in 
procession (text, 255) to Makutabandhanam nama MaUanam ehetiyam ; “the 
shrine of the MaUas which was named Makutabandhana.” 

The Alakutabandhanachetiya of the Mallas was their “ coronation-temple,” in 
which would be performed the ceremony of the binding on of the tiara of 
chieftainship. "We know that from what we have learnt about Pattadkal the 
ancient Pattada-Kisuvolal, the “ Kisuvolal of the fillet of sovereigntv, ” which 
was the coronation-town of the Chalukya kings, and about the Jain temple at 
Sanndatti, named Eattara Patta-Jinalaya, which .was the coronation-temple of 
the Eattas; see lA, 30, 1901. 263, and note 34. 

This shrine of the MaUas is mentioned again, and in very unmistakable terms 
in the Diyy-avadana (ed. Cowell and TSTeil, 201) : — EamaniyrAnanda Yaisali 

Vrijihhumis dhura-nikshepanarn MaUanaru !Hakutah.andhanam 

chaityam ; “ charming, 0 Ananda !, is Vaisali, and the land of Vriii, 

, and the Makntahandhanachaitya of the Mallas, where the yoke 

(o/ cAi^iainsAyi) is fastened on to them.” ’ ^ 
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are coming shortly to the circumstances in which it was 
framed. It will be convenient to say here something that 
I have to say regarding the origin, development, and use 
of the tribal name, — or rather names ; for there were, in 
reality, two names, resembling each other in appearance, 
but not actiialh' connected. For some references for these 
names, in epigraphic records, both of the Pali and of the 
mixed-dialect type, and in Prakrit and Sanskrit, see my 
remarks in this Journal, 1905. 645 S. 

In the expression presented in the Piprawa inscription, 
£uddha-ssa saldya, “the kinsmen of Buddha,” — an expression 
which assuredly was not invented for the occasion, but must 
have been an habitual one, — I find the older form of the 
tribal name. The -sakiyd, the kinsmen, of Buddha, became 
known as the Sakiyas ; after, no doubt, the time when he 
had passed away. 

From the name Sakiya, thus devised and established, 
there came, by contraction, Sakya. And there was then 
devised and established that appellation of Buddha, Sakya- 
muni, “the Sakya saint,” which we find first, so far as 
definite dates go, in the Rummindel inscription of Asoka. 

Then, from that form Sakya there came, by assimilation 
of the semivowel, the form which appears in Pali literature 
as Sakka, in Prakrit passages as Sakka, Sakka, and in 
epigraphic records as Saka, Saka. 

That name of the tribe, in those different actual forms, 
thus had a substantial basis in fact. And it only remains 
to add that, while it still survived, hut when the true origin 
of it had been forgotten, there was a plain tendency to 
account for it, in a fantastic way, by connecting it with 
sakya, sakka, as the Pali forms of the Sanskrit sakya, with 
the meaning of sakta, ‘ able, capable.’ This is illustrated 
by a play on the word sakya, presented to us in connection 
with the story of the banished sons of the third Okkaka 
king (see page 163 below), as follows: — 

When they had founded the city Kapilavatthu, the 
banished princes could not find any Khattiya (Kshatriya) 
damsels, of equal birth with themselves, whom they might 

11 


J.K.A.S. 1906. 
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wed, nor any Khattiya youths to whom they might marry 
their sisters. And they were not willing to sully the purity 
of their race, hy making unequal alliances, with the result 
of issue which would he impure on either the mother’s or 
the father’s side. So, avoiding a certain stain upon their 
caste, they installed their eldest sister in the position of 
their mother, and married their other sisters. When it 
was made known to their father that they had thus been 
able (saki/d) to ensure the continuance of their race without 
rendering it impure, he exclaimed : — Sakya vata hho 
kumara parama-sakya vata bhd kumara ; “ Aha ! smart men 
indeed, Sakyas indeed, are the princes ; very smart men 
indeed, most excellent Sakyas indeed, are they!”^ And 
so, from that time, the princes and their descendants were 
known as the Sakyas.^ 

On the other hand, to a totally different source, in folklore, 
I trace another name of the tribe, similar in appearance 
only, which became ultimately fixed in Sanskrit as Sakya. 
It was invented at a time when, not only the true origin 
of the real name of the tribe had been lost, but also that 
name itself was falling into disuse. 

This form Sakya was obtained, by contraction, from the 
Sakiya of Pali books, the Sakiya and Sakiya of verses in 
mixed dialect in the Lalitavistara. 

The forms Sakiya, Sakiya, are Piili and mixed-dialect 
forms of a Sanskrit form *SakIya.® For the shortening of 


' The Koliyas, howerer, the cou=ms ot the Sakiyas, took a diilerent 'ilew of 
the matter when it suited them. In a quarrel which they had with the Sakivas 
about the use of the rirer Eohini tor irrigational purposes, they remled the 
Sakiyas as being descended from people who “ cohabited with their oum shters, 
just like dogs, jackals, and other animals” (see the commentary on the 
Dhammapada, p. 351). 

^ For this matter, see the Dighanikaya, 3. 1, IG (ed. Davids and Carpenter, 
92) , and, more tully, Buddhaghosha’s comments on that passage in his Sumahgala- 
vilSsini (ed. D. and C., part 1. 258 ff.). 

^ I mark this form Sakiya with an asterisk, because, though it is given in the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary, I cannot at present cite any passage in which it 
actually occurs. 

It seems that the word Sakya does not actuiUly occur either in Panini, or in the 
Mahabhashya, or in the Kasik.a. But, by means of Paniui's lules and the gmias 
established in connection with them, it might be derived in the following wavs ■ 

(1) Under Panini, 4. 1, 105, trom Saka ; with the meaning ‘ offspring of the 
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the i, compare the cases of svakiya, sakiya, and other words 
(see note on page 158 above). 

And *SakIya is a derivative, in accordance with Panini, 
4. 2, 90, from sdka with the suffix iya in any or all of certain 
four meanings, defined in sutras 67 to 70; from which we 
select that of sutra 67, tad=asminn^sti, “ such and such 
a thing is there.” Just as, with a different suffix, from 
the word udnmlara, the tree Ficus Glomerata, we have 
Audumhara as the name of a country abounding in udumham- 
trees, and of the people of that country, so from sa/.’a, with 
the suffix lya, we have *SakIya as the name of a country 
abounding in saka, and of its people. 

The form Sakya was reached, not directly from *Sakiya, 
hut through the intermediate Pali and mixed-dialect forms 
Sakiya, Sakiya. 

To the word sdka which was thus the ultimate source of 
Sakya, we might perhaps assign either of two meanings. 
For understanding it in the sense of ‘a potherb,’ some basis 
might be found in the allusion to potherbs in the story given 
further on (see page 173 below). But it seems plain that 
tradition took this name of the tribe from sdka in the sense 
of ‘a teak-tree.’ We gather that from the story told in 
the books (page 162 above, note 2) about the origin of the 
Sakyas: — 

The banished sons of the third Okkaka (Ikshvaku) 
king, went away towards the Himalaya mountains, taking 
with them their five sisters, four of whom they ultimately 
married (see page 162 above). And there they founded the 
city Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu), on a site {vatthu, vastu) 
occupied and assigned to them by the Brahman saint 


Saka clan.’ But, whereas the gam Gargadi under this sutra includes the word 
Saka as it is given in Bdhtlingk’s Panini, 2. 92, the gana as given in the 
Benares edition of the Easika does not include it. 

(2) Under Panini, 4. 1, 151, from Saka; with the meaning of ‘offspring 
of a man named Saka.’ 

(3) Under Panini, 4. 3, 92, from Saka ; with the meaning ‘ the Saka territory 
was his original place of abode, his ancestral home.’ 

But these would be academical explanations, to which we need not attach 
importance in the face of what I shew above. 
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Kapila, a previous incarnation of Buddha, whom they found 
dwelling in a hut of leaves, on the bank of a tank on a slope 
of the Himalayas, in saMsanda, sakavanasanda, ‘ a grove of 
teak-trees.’ Building the city on that site, they erected 
their palace on the spot actually occupied by Kapila’s but ^ 
making for KapUa another hut of leaves beside it. 

Such is the story given in the books. Looking to the end 
of it, to the exclamation attributed to the Okkaka king 
when his sons’ proceedings were reported to him (see 
page 162 above), we find only a fanciful desire to account 
for the name Sakya by identifying it with the word saki/a, 
sakya, in the sense of ‘able, capable, smart.’ But, looking 
below the surface, we find in the allusion to suhamncla, 
sakavanasanda, the grove of teak-trees, the real origin of 
the other name, Sakiya, Sakiya, Sakya. 

In respect of the three Pali forms, Sakya, Sakka, Sakiya, 
presented in literature, it may be observed that a manner 
in which they are sometimes all found in one and the same 
passage, is well illustrated by the story given on page 167 flf. 
below. And the mixture of them in that way seems to 
suggest that the following distinctions may have been aimed 
at in the Pali works ; — The form Sakya was to be used 
to denote the religious kinsmen of Buddha, all the members 
of the Buddhist order; both those who were of the same 
tribe with him, and those who were not. The form Sakka 
was to be used to denote the members of the family of the 
princes of the tribe, who were kinsmen of Buddha by actual 
birth. The form Sakiya was to be used to denote the people 
at large, who were in a general way kinsmen of Buddha, 
as belonging to the same tribe. And, in fact, I can at 
present detect only one point opposed, if it really is opposed, 
to such a conclusion; namely, that I cannot find the form 
Sakiya used to denote the country^. The form used for that 
is always Sakka ; in such expressions as that in the Yinaym- 
pitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 2. 253 : — Tena samayena Buddho 
bhagava Sakkesu viharati Kapilavatthusmim Nigrodharame ; 
“at that time Buddha, the Blessed One, was sojourning in 
the Sakka country, in the Higrodha monastery at Kapila- 
vatthu.” 
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A more practical purpose, however, to which it should 
he possible to turn these Pali forms hereafter, may be 
indicated. They should be of use towards establishing the 
relative ages, and approximately perhaps the actual ages, 
and the sources, of certain works and passages. For 
instance, an argument against the view, which has been 
advanced, that the text of the Milindapafiha may be based 
on a Sanskrit original, may be found in the fact that it 
gives only the forms Sakya (ed. Trenckner, 108, 115, 203, 
209, 259) and Sakka (101, 289, 350). The form Sakya, 
which would suggest the Sanskrit Sakya, does not occur, 
though from the translation we should infer that it does.*^ 
I mention this in illustration of the point that, for critical 
details of this kind, we cannot always trust translations ; 
we must go back to the original texts. 

O O 

* * * «|lf * 

I have referred, on page 159 f. above, to a passage in the 
Mahaparinibbiinasutta, which recites the allotment of a 
portion of the relics of Buddha to the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vatthu, and the building of a Stupa by them, at that place, 
over that portion. It was, of course, that passage which 
led, when the Pipriiwa inscription was first handled in this 
Journal (1898. 387), to the idea that the record could only 
commemorate an enshrining of relics of Birddha, and to the 
resulting misinterpretation of it: — “This relic-shrine of 
“divine Buddha (m the Joiiation) of the Siikya Sukiti- 
“ brothers {i.e. either ‘ of Sukiti’s brothers ’ or ‘ of Sukiti 
“and his brothers’), associated with their sisters, sons, and 
“ wives.” ' And it is the influence of that rendering, which 
has kept us for so long a time from recognising the real 
meaning. 


1 The translator. Professor Rhys Davids, has once correctly reproduced the 
I'orm Sakya (SEE, 3G. 8.)). He has twice substituted Sakya tor Sakka (ibid. 
143, 249). In the remaining five instances, he has substituted the imaginative 
form Sakya lor Sakya (.SEE, 3.5. 163, 173, 290, 301) and lor Sakka (tbid. 153). 

- So, also, as regards the essential purport, runs the version published 
independently at the same time elsewhere (see note 1 on page 153 above). Bnt 
the author of it did not concur in connecting the record with the enshrining of 
the relics of Bnddha immediately after the cremation. 
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We have now, by a thorough examination of the record, 
established the true purport of it. And it only remains to 
complete the matter, by shewing why we should find, thus 
enshrined, relics of the Sakya people, the kinsmen of Buddha. 

It is in this part of the matter that I am so greatly in- 
debted to M. Sylvajn Levi, in consequence of his having 
drawn attention to a statement of Hiuen Tsiang which 
I had completely overlooked. The statement is found in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s account of his visit to Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu, 
Kapilavastu. And, as translated from M. Stanislas Julien’s 
Memoires, 1. 316, it runs thus — 

“On the north-west of the capital, we count the Stupas 
“ by hundreds and thousands. It is in that place that the 
“ race of the Sakyas was massacred. When king Pi-lou- 
“ tse-kia (Virudhaka) ^ had conquered the Sakj-as, he led 
“them away as prisoners, to the number of 99,900,000, and 
“ caused them all to be massacred. Their corpses were 
“piled up like heaps of straw; and their blood, which had 
“poured out in torrents, formed a large lake. Secretly 
“ prompted by the gods, men collected their bones, and gave 
“ them burial. To the south-west of the place where the 
“Sakyas were massacred, there are four small Stiipas. It 
“ was there that four Sakyas withstood an entire army.” 

So also, it is to be added, Fa-hian, without going into 
details, tells us as follows (Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, 65) ; — 

“The places (were also pointed out) and (where) 

“king Vaidurya^ slew the seed of Siikya, and they all in 
“dying became Srotapannas. A tope was erected at this 
“ last place, which is still existing.” 

* Compare, Beal, Si-tjit-ki, 2. 20. 

2 The Pali books give the name as Yidudabha (see page 109 ff. below ; also 
the Jataka, ed. FausbbU, 1. 133). 

The name figures as Virudhaka in Sanskrit in the versiou of the story which is 
given in the Avadanakalpalata, paUava 11 (ed. Vidyabhushana) . This form of 
the name would appear to be due to some confusion ^vith the name of a super- 
natural being, Virudhaka, the regent of the south, and the chief of the 
Kumbhandas, who is mentioned in, for instance, the Lalitaristara chan. 15 
(ed. Mitra, 266 ; Lefmann, 217). ’ 

3 Eegarding Vaidurya as another variant of the name of Vidudabha, see 
Watters in this Journal, 1898. 556. He has there said that the torm Vitatubba 
occurs in Pali, as well as Vidudabha; and also a form Vidudha which he 

considered, “perhaps gave the Chinese Liu-li as if for Vaiduiwa.’’ ’ ’ 
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Hiuen Tsiang goes on to give, in very few words, a not 
very accurate account of tlie occurrence which led up to the 
massacre of the Sakyas. And, in respect of the four Sakya 
husbandmen who at first repulsed the army of ‘ Virudhaka,’ 
he tells us that their tribesmen punished them by banish- 
ment ; because they had disgraced their family, in that 
they, descendants of a Chakravartin and heirs of the King of 
the Law, had dared to commit cruel actions, and to apply 
themselves in cold blood to manslaughter ! That seems 
rather a curious recognition of a signal act of bravery. The 
reason for it, however, is found in a trait in the behaviour 
of the Sakyas, as Buddhists, which is mentioned in the 
story that I give below (see page 172) : — Sammasambud- 
dhassa pana uataka asattughataka nama attana maranta 
pi pare jivita na voropenti; “the kinsmen of Him who 
completely attained true knowledge were people who did 
not kill their enemies ; they would die, rather than deprive 
their foes of life.” And, after all, the banished men did not 
remain unrewarded. Going away into the snowy mountains, 
one of them became king of TJdyana ; another, of Bamian ; 
the third, of Himatala ; and the fourth, of Shang-rai. 

Now, in order to understand several things rightly, we 
need a fuller account than Hiuen Tsiang has given us of 
the massacre of the Sakj'as of Kapilavatthu. The whole 
story is found in the introduction to the Bhaddasalajataka, 
No. 465 (the Jataka, ed. Fausboll, 4. 144 ; trans. Rouse, 91), 
and in almost identical terms in Buddhaghosha’s commentary 
on the Dhammapada (ed. Fausboll, 216) ; such dilferences as 
there are seem unimportant, except in connection with the 
denouement. I put together an abstract of the story, from 
these two sources, as follows : — 

In the days of Pasenadi, king of Kosala or Maha-Kosala, 
whose capital was Savatthi, the Buddhist monks would go, 
to eat, only to the houses of trusted friends in whom they 
had full confidence. There was always a liberal supply of 
food for them in the king’s palace, as also elsewhere. But, 
having no trusted friend in the palace, they would not go 
there to eat it. They took it away to eat it in the houses 
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of Anathapindika, of Visakha, and of other persons on 
whom they could rely. 

This came one day to the notice of king Pasenadi, who 
thereupon went to consult Buddha. He asked : — “ What 
is the best kind of food?” Buddha replied: — “The food 
of confidence, the food that can be trusted ; even sour rice- 
gruel becomes agreeable when given by a trusted friend.” 
“Then,” said the king, “in whom do the monks place 
confidence?” Buddha replied: — “Either in their own 
kinsmen, or in those who belong to the Sakya families.” ^ 

King Pasenadi then determined to gain the confidence of 
the monks by taking a daughter of the Sakyas, and making 
her his chief queen, and so becoming a kinsman (mtika) of 
the monks; or, as Buddhaghosha puts it, by taking into his 
household a daughter of some kinsman (Fiati) of Buddha. 
And he sent messengers to Kapilavatthu,^ to ask the Sakiyas 
to give him one of their daughters ; bidding the messengers 
to be careful, — Buddhaghosha adds, — to ascertain the 
status of the Sakka whose daughter should be given. 

How, the demand placed the Sakiyas in a dilemma. On 
the one hand, they held the king of Kosala to be inferior 
to them in point of birth; and they thought it derogatory, 
to give a wife to even him. On the other hand, they knew, 
their territory being a part of his realm, that the orders 
of the king of Kosala ran in their country ; his authority 
was supreme and undeniable ; even his polite requests had 
to be complied with ; and a refusal might mean their 
destruction. 

In this position, the Sakka Mahanama,® a paternal uncle 
of Buddha, came to the rescue. He had a very beautiful 
and charming daughter, sixteen years old, named Vasabha- 

1 I am giving only an abstract, not a translation. But I follow the different 
forms of the tribal name presented in the originals, uniformly in both as far as the 
two versions agree. This sentence, however, stands only in the Jataka ; it is 
not in Buddhaghosha’ s commentary. Compare some remarks on page 164 above. 

® Buddhaghosha says here “to the Sakiyas,” without mentioning the city in 
this place. 

3 The Jataka calls him, mostly, simply “ Mahanama.” Buddhaghosha styles 
him “Mahanama, the Sakka,” almost throughout. 
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Tihattiya, born to him from a slave-girl named Nagamunda. 
A certain ruse was adopted, which had the efiPect of making 
the king’s messengers believe that they saw Vasabhakhatti3’a 
eating along with Mahanama ; a thing which could not 
have been permitted unless she was of full Khattij'a birth 
on both sides. Both the king and his messengers, being 
apprehensive of some fraud, had in fact demanded that very 
test. Bj' means of a deception that was practised, their 
suspicions were allayed. VasabhakhattijuT was accepted, and 
was led away to Savattht, and was placed at the head of 
the five hundred ladies of the harem of king Pasenadi, and 
was anointed as his chief queen. And after no long time 
she bore to the king a boy, upon whom there was conferred 
the name Vidudabha. 

When he was sixteen years old, Vidudabha obtained his 
mother’s consent, with some difiiculty, and then his father’s 
permission, to go and make the acquaintance of his maternal 
relations, the Sakya princes. And he set out, attended by 
a great retinue. 

Vasabhakhattiya took the precaution of warning her 
relatives privily of the impending visit, by a letter in which 
she said : — “ I am dwelling here in happiness ; let not my 
lords shew him the secret of the matter ! ” So the Sakiyas, 
knowing that they could not receive Vidudabha with the 
customary respectful salutations, sent away into the country 
all their boys who were younger than him. 

On reaching Kapilavatthu,^ Vidudabha was received by 
the Siikiyas in their town-hall, and was presented to his 
maternal grandfather, his maternal uncle, and so on. He 
did obeisance to all of them, until even his back ached. 
But he found none to return the compliment to himself. 
And he asked the reason thereof. The Sakiyas explained 
that all their boys, jmimger than him, were absent in the 
country. And, soothing him by that statement, in other 
respects they entertained him right royally. 


' So in the J ataka ; Buddhaghosha here has Kapilapura. Further on, where 
the city is mentioned again (page 171 below), both versions have KapUavatthu. 
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After staving there a few days, Vidudabha set out to- 
return home. Shortly after he had started, a slave-girl 
came to purify, by washing it with milk-water, the bench 
on which he had sat. She happened to exclaim aloud, in 
doino- so : — “ This is the bench on which there sat the son 
of the slave-girl Vasabhakhattiya ! ” This, unfortunately,- 
was overheard by one of the king’s armed men, who had 
returned for his weapon which he had left behind. An 
explanation ensued; that Vasabhakhattiya had been born 
to Mahanama, the Sakka, from a slave-girl. On rejoining 
his comrades, the soldier made the matter known to them. 
And a great uproar arose, the troops all shouting : — “ They 
say that Vasabhakhattij’a is the daughter of a slave-girl ! ” 

Vidudabha heard the matter. And he registered a vow : — 
“ So ! ; they are washing with milk- water the bench on 
which I sat ! ; well ! ; let them do so ! ; when I am king, 
I will wash it with the blood from their throats ! ” 

"When the matter was make known to king Pasenadi, he 
was enraged with the Sakiyas for giving him the daughter 
of a slave-girl to be his wife. And, depriving Vasabha- 
khattiya and her son of all the honours that had been 
accorded to them, he caused them to be treated just 
like slaves. 

A few days later, however, the Teacher, Buddha, came 
to the palace. On the circumstances being detailed to him, 
he agreed that the Sakiyas had behaved improperly ; if they 
gave a wife at all, they should have given one of equal 
birth. “ But,” he explained, “ Vasabhakhattiya is the 
daughter of a prince; she has been anointed in the house 
of a Khattiya king; and Vidudabha is the son of such 
a king. Wise men of old have said : — ‘ What matters the 
family of a mother ? the father’s family decides the rank.’^ 


' While awaiting the first proofs of my article, I have happened to read the 
Tauchnitz translation of Ebers’ Egyptian Frincess, which, though it is a romance, 
is based on history and on real manners and customs. I find there the fuUo-winn- 
statements placed in the mouth of Ehodopis (1. 163), in respect of her grand- 
daughter Sappho being sought in marriage by Bartja, brother of the Persian 
king Cambyses : — 

“ Her father was free and of noble birth, and I hare heard that, by Persian 
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There was once a poor woman, who supported herself by 
picking up sticks for firewood ; they raised her to the 
position of chief queen ; and from her there was born a boy 
who attained the sovereignty of Baranasi, and became known 
as king Katthavahana, the Wood-carrier.” And he recited 
to the king the ancient story of that previous birth, in 
which he himself, Buddha, had been king Katthavahana. 

So king Pasenadi was appeased. And he restored to 
Vasabhakhattiya and Vidudabha all the honours of which 
they had been deprived. 

Eventually, by the help of a commander-in-chief named 
Digha-Kara 3 'ana, Vidudabha usurped the sovereignty. And, 
as soon as he was firmlj' established as king, he remembered 
that grudge of his against the Siikij'as, and he set out with 
a great army to destrov them. 

Buddha, however, surveying the world, saw the impending 
destruction that threatened his kinsmen [Tiati-samgha). And, 
travelling through the air in order to protect them, he 
sat down, close to Kapilavatthu, under a tree that gave but 
scanty shade. Not far fi;om that spot, within the boundary 
of the dominions of Vidudabha, there was a great banyan- 
tree, giving dense shade. Vidudabha, seeing the Teacher, 
approached and saluted him ; inquired the reason why, in 
such heat, he was sitting under a tree giving such poor 
shade ; and asked him to take his seat under the banjmn- 
tree. “Let it be, 0 king!,” said Buddha; “the shade 
of my kinsmen {nataka) keeps me cool ! ” So Vidudabha, 
recognising that the Teacher had come to protect his 
kinsmen {nataka), saluted him, and w'ent back, and returned 
to Savatthl. And Buddha went awaj' through the air to 
the Jetavana monastery. 


“ law, the descent of a child is determined hy the rank of the father only. In 
“ too the descendants of a female slave enjoy the same rights as those of 

“ a princess, if they owe their existence to the same father ’’ (211). 

And, in the course of his reply, Croesus is made to say (1. 164): — “The 
“history of Iran too offers a sufficient number of examples in which even slaves 
“ became the mothers of kings ” (212). 

The notes refer us 211, to Diod. 1. 81 ; and 212, to Pirdusi, Book of the 
Kings, Sons of Feridun. 
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This happened a second time, and a third. And, so far, 
the Jataka and Buddhaghosha’s account are in agreement. 
From this point they differ. 

The Tersion given in the Jataka says that, on the fourth 
occasion, Buddha, having regard to the acts of the Sakiyas 
in a former state of existence, and especially to an unatonable 
sin that they had committed by poisoning a river, went not 
again to their assistance. And so, king Vidudabha then 
slew all the Sakiyas, beginning with the babes at the breast; 
and with the blood from their throats he washed the bench 
on which he had sat. 

ISTow, even without the evidence of the Piprawii inscription, 
it would be difficult to dismiss this story altogether, as simply 
an invention of later daj's. At the same time, it must 
be observed that that version of it would be somewhat 
injurious to the credibility of the Mahaparinibbanasutta, 
which, without even hinting at any such occurrences, treats 
the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu as being in the full possession 
of life and prosperity after the death of Buddha. 

Buddhagliosha, however, has given a different account of 
the ending of the matter. Stating, like the Jiitaka, that on 
the fourth occasion Buddha did not go to preserve his 
kinsmen, and assigning the same reason for his abstaining 
from doing so, he continues as follows : — 

When, for the fourth time, Vidudabha came to slay the 
Sakiyas, they went out to meet him in battle. They, 
however, the kinsmen {ndtaka) of Buddha, were people (see 
page 167 above) who did not kill their enemies ; they would 
die, rather than deprive their foes of life. So, exercising 
their great skill in archery, and seeking only to frighten 
their foes and put them to flight by means of it, they shot 
their arrows in between the shields and the openings of 
the ears of their assailants and so on, without harming any 
of them. Vidudabha, however, even when he found, by 
counting, that none of his men were slain, was only partially 
appeased and diverted from his purpose. But he relented 
so far as to give orders that only those who confessed 
themselves to be Sakiyas should be slain ; and also that the 
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immediate followers of his maternal grandfather, Mahanama 
the Sakka, should he spared. 

Now, the Sakiyas were people in respect of whom it was 
said : — Te maranta pi musavadam na hhananti ; “ they 

would die, rather than utter a falsehood,” or at any rate tell 
a deliberate lie. But they were not all prepared to die on 
that occasion. So, not seeing anj* other course open to them, 
again they resorted to a ruse. Some of them began to bite 
grass; others snatched up reeds.^ When they were asked : — 
“ Are ye Saki3'as, or not each of the former replied : — 
No sako tinaih; “it is not a potherb that I am biting; it 
is grass ! ; ” mumbling his words, of course, so that the}" 
sounded as if he said, though he would not really say ; — 
No Sakiyd ; “ I am not a iSiikiya ! ” And each of the 
others mumbled : — No sako nalb; “it is not a potherb that 
I hold ; it is a reed ! ” Thus each of them conveyed the 
meaning : — “ I am not a Siikiya ; I surrender and ask for 
quarter.” 

So there were saved alive, not only the immediate followers 
of Mahaniima, but also others, who therefrom came to be 
known as Tina-Sakiyas, “grass Sakiyas,” and Nala-Siikiyas, 
“ reed Sakiyas.” 

But all the rest of them, including even the little babes 
at the breast, Vidudabha slew. And, making a veritable 
river of blood to flow,^ with the blood from their throats 


' The biting of grass was a Hindu token of submission to an enemy, with 
a request for quarter. And it is to be interred that holding a reed in the hand 
had ihe same meaning. 

To this meaning of the biting of gra~s, there are frequent allusions. For 
instance, a passage in an insciijition of the tweltth centui'v says (lA, 19. 21S) : — 
“Tears, forsooth, are in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort, blades of grass are 

perceived between thy adversary’s teeth ; ; desolate are the minds 

of thy foes, when the' jubilee of thy onwai'd march has come, 0 illustrious lord 
Vigraharaja ! ’’ And in the Prabandhachintamani we have (trans. Tawney, 
55); — “ Since even enemies .are let off. when near death, if they take grass in 
their mouths, how can you slay these harmless beasts who always teed on grass ? ’’ 
And again (iiid. 189) ; — “ Grass is now worsMpped in Paramafdin’s city, because, 
when taken in the mouth, it preserved our lord Paramardin from Prithviraja, 
the king of men.” 

On the other hand, the throwing of grass and water was a challenge (see Hid. 
97, 172). We may perhaps inter, irom Buddhaghosha’s text, that biting 
potherbs, or holding them in the hands, was also a challenge. 

* The text has lohita-nadhk pmattltvn. As, in Sanskrit at any rate, we 
have the two forms lohita and roliita in similar meanings, we may perhaps find 
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lie washed the bench on which he had sat. Thus he cut 
off the Sakiya race. 

We need mention only briefly the subsequent fortunes 
of Mahanama and Yidudabha, as reported by Buddhaghosha. 
In order to avoid having to eat a meal in the company of 
Yidudabha, Mahanama loosed his long hair, tied it into 
a knot in front, fastened it to his great- toes, and plunged 
into a lake, intending to drown himself ; but he was rescued 
by a Naga king, in whose palace he remained for twelve 
years. While Yidudabha and his retinue, journeying on, 
and encamping on the bank of the Achiravatl, were there 
caught by a great flood, and, being eventually washed out 
to sea, became the food of tortoises and fishes. 

***** 

Here, in this story, we find the explanation of the matter, 
and learn why we have in the Piprawa Stupa a memorial, 
/ not of Buddha, but of the kinsmen of Buddha. The remains 
and relics found in the Stupa are remains and relics of the 
slaughtered residents of Kapilavatthu, massacred in the 
circumstances detailed above. 

As regards, indeed, the effect of the story on the 
credibility of the Mahaparinibbanasutta, we have to remark 
that, like the Jataka, Buddhaghosha, also, distinctly 
places the massacre in the lifetime of Buddha ; he goes on 
to say that, on a remonstrance being addressed to the 
Teacher, Buddha, to the effect that the slaughter of the 
Sakiyas was an improper deed, the Teacher explained to 
the monks that, though such a fate had not been deserved 
by anything done by them in their latest stage of existence, 
it was merited bj' the sin committed b\’ them, in poisoning 
the water of a river, in a previous birth ; and the Teacher 
made the fate of also Yidudabha the subject of a sermon. 
But we have also to note that Buddhaghosha represents some 
at least of the people as having survived the massacre ; and 

here the origin of the name of the river, the Echini, which flowed between the 
territories ot the Sativas and their cousins the KClivas ; see, the Jataka 
5. 412, and the commentary on the Dhammapada, 'Sol. To the'chinese the 
name was evidently given either as Eohitanadi or as Lohitanadi • see Watters in 
this Journal, 1898. 547. ’ “ 
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that neither does he, nor does the account given in the 
Jataka, assert or hint that the city Kapilavatthu was razed 
to the ground, or even was laid waste. 

So, accepting the version which reached Buddhaghosha, 
we need find no difficulty in believing that, on the death 
of Buddha, there were still left, at Kapilavatthu itself, 
some of the kinsmen of Buddha, in sufficiently prosperous 
circumstances to receive a portion of his relics, and to build 
there a Stupa over them, as is related in the Mahaparini- 
bbanasutta.' We may find such survivors in the Tina- 
Sakiyas, the Kala-Saki3'as, and the other Sakiyas who were 
spared because they were the immediate followers of Maha- 
nama. And we may also find amongst them, or amongst 
their descendants, the man or men who, — prompted by the 
gods, says Hiuen Tsiang, — collected the bones and other 
relics of the slaughtered people, and buried them, and left 
us the record which has at length, after so manj’ centuries, 
come to light. 

***** 

I am afraid that this my article, unravelling the true 
meaning of an ancient record which some unknown friend 
of a long since dead and vanished Hindu tribe bequeathed 
to foreign epigraphists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
■centuries, is somewhat iconoclastic. But, though the senti- 
mental value of the record, and of the remains found with 
it, so far as it has rested upon the belief that the Piprawa 
Stupa has yielded veritable relics of Buddha himself, has 
disappeared, we gain new points of interest in what we now 
have before us. 


* It need hardly be obser%-ed that there were, of course, others of the tribe, 
besides the inhabitants of K.apilavatthu. For instance, the SamiTittanikaya 
(ed. Peer, part 1) mentions a town of the Sakyas named Khijniadussa. in the 
Sakka country (7. 2, 12), and also a place named Silavati in the Sakka country 
(4. 3, 1, 2). The Milindapanha mentions Sakyas of Cliatuma (ed. Trenckner, 
209). Buddhaghosha {op. cit. 222) and the Jataka (4. lol) mention a town of 
the Sakyas named ITIumpa. And a Chinese work appears to locate at only three 
yojatias from Sravasti a riUage of the tribe which it calls Lu-t‘ang, ‘'the deer- 
haU” (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 1. 401). 

There is no indication of Vidudahha having slaughtered any of the Sakyas 
beyond those of Kapilavatthu. And some of the Sakyas of such other towns may 
have helped to repopulate Kapilavatthu. 
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The record gives us, as I have shewn, the origin of the 
earlier name of the tribe to which Buddha belonged. The 
kinsmen of Buddha, Bmldhcma sakiya, became first the 
Sakiyas, and then the Sakyas. And from that there came 
the appellation of Buddha as Sakj'amuni, “ the Sakya saint.” 

And, though the full story of the massacre b}'- Vicliidabha 
is first found in only the comparatively late works from 
which I have taken it, — one of them, at least, composed 
some nine centuries after the event, — we can hardly fail 
to see in the inscriptional record, and in the nature of 
the articles found with it, an appreciable though silent 
corroboration of the narrative, and reasonable grounds for 
believing that that narrative has an historical basis in fact. 

But also, the value of the record in another direction, 
recognised from the time when it first came to notice, — 
namely, in localising Kapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, the city 
of the Sakya, Sakya, prince Suddhodana, the father of 
Buddha, — remains, in my opinion, unimpaired. 

In describing the auspicious omens that heralded the 
birth of Buddha, the Lalitavistara tells us (ed. Mitra, 87 ; 
ed. Lefmann, 76) that Kapilavastu was near enough to the 
slopes of the Himalaya mountains for the young lions to 
come prowling down around it, and to stand at its gates, 
hailing with their roars the impending event. To this 
indication of the position of Kapilavastu there answers well 
the position of Piprawa, in the north-east corner of the 
BastI district, on the frontier of Nepal. And to somewhere 
in that neighbourhood we are clearly led by the descriptions 
of their travels given by Fa-hian and Hiuen Tsiang, both of 
whom visited the site of the ancient city, which, however, 
already in the time of Fa-hian was in ruins, and was 
nothing but mounds and jungle and desolation. 

But, further, there is another guide which leads us to the 
exact locality of Piprawa itself. The Suttanipata tells us 
(ed. Fausboll, verse 683) that Buddha was born : — Sakyana 
game janapade Lumbineyye; “in a village of the Sakvas, 
in the LumbinI country.” The LaHtavistara, specifying 
more closely the actual site of his birth, tells us (ed. Mitra, 
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94, 104, 110 ; ed. Lefmann, 82, 91, 96) that it was 
a garden known as the Lumbinivana. The Nidanakatha 
tells us (see the Jataka, ed. Fausholl, 1. 52) that the garden 
was situated between Kapilayatthu and the neighbouring 
town Devadaha, — which we know, from other sources,^ was 
the city of the Koliyas, the cousins of the Sakyas, and 
was also called Kolanagara and Vyagghapajja. And both 
to Fa-hian, and to Hiuen Tsiang, there was shewn the 
Lumbinivana garden, which their statements place, roughly, 
some six to ten miles towards the east from the place shewn 
to them as Kapilavastu. 

The Lumbinivana garden is located for us by the 
Rummindei pillar inscription of Asoka (El, 5. 4), which 
was found close to a mound of ruins, known by the name 
Rummindei, in the Nepalese Tarai, about eight miles towards 
the east-north-east from Piprawa. This record marks the 
locality by the ancient name Lumminigama, the village 
Lummini. And it tells us that Asoka did the place the 
honour of visiting it in person ; that it was shewn to him 
as the scene of the birth of Buddha, the Sakya saint ; and 
that he set up a stone column there, — namely, the column 
the extant part of which bears the inscription. 

There is no reason for supposing that the place where 
the inscribed portion of the column was found, standing 
and partly buried, is not the place where the column was 
originally set up. In the first part of the name Rummindei, 
we recognise at once a survival of the ancient name Lummini, 
Lumbini. The Lumbinivana garden is thus located for us. 
And this identification distinctly takes us to the neighbour- 
hood of Piprawa for the position of the city Kapilavatthu, 
Kapilavastu. 

Now, as is seen at once from the plaster cast, the 
characters of the Piprawa record resemble very nearly those 
of the Asoka edicts ; favouring most closely, perhaps, those 
of the Delhi-Siwahk pillar. But we are not by any means 


^ See, for instance, Buddhaghosha’s Sumangala^dlasini, ed. Davids and 
Carpenter, p. 262. 

J.B.A.S. 1906. 
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thereby reduced to placing in the time of As5ka the 
composition and engraving of the record, and the erection 
of the Stupa in which it was deposited. Palseographic 
grounds, alone, can rarely, if ever, enable us to fix within 
at least a century or so the time of an undated record which 
does not present the name of a well-known king, or some 
other specific guide.* 

In this case we have the point that time must have elapsed 
before, from the expression Buddhasm sakiyd, “ the kinsmen 
of Buddha,” there was evolved the name Sakiya as the 
appellation of the tribe to which Buddha belonged, and 
from that, again, the form Sakya, which first appears, so 
far as definite dates go, in the Rummindel inscription 
of Asoka. 

And another clear indication that the Piprawa inscription 
is considerably older than the records of Asoka is found in 
the complete absence of the long d from it ; in nidhane for 
nidhdne, and in the penultimate syllable of the genitives ' 
sahhacjinikanam, saputadcdamm, sakiijanam. We find, indeed, 
a partial absence of the long d in the Bummindel and 
Nigllva inscriptions of Asoka (El, o. 4, 5) ; in the words 
Piyadasina for Piyadasshid, Idjhm for Idjind, atana for attand, 
kdldpita for Mldpitd, and umpCqnte for us^djmpite. But 
the long d is otherwise duly shewn in those two records. 
Except in any cases of purely accidental omission, it is 
always found throughout the Brahml versions of the edicts 
of Asoka. And the complete absence of it from the Piprawa 
inscription is a decisive indication of very considerable 
antiquity.^ 


‘ Of this, there is on record a case in point which may appositely be cited. 
It has been said, and not unjustifiably (thi- Journal, 1903. 293), that the 
characters on a certain coin may be, perliap-., ot the ninth or tenth century ; 
leaving us to infer that the coin itself might be allotted to that time. But, 
from the words of the legend, “the gloriou- Eayamurari,” we know that the 
coin is one of the Kalachmya king Rayamurari-Sorideva-Some^vara of Kalvani, 
who reigned A.D. 1167-1177. 

* Except in one word, in the last line, the same absence of the long a appears 
to run through the record, in Brahmi characters, on the SShgaura plate (Proc. 
JASB, 1894. 84, plate; lA, 25. 261), which would thus seem to come rather 
near to the Piprawa inscription in point ot age. 

On the other hand, the long a is shewn in the legend, in Brahmi characters, om 
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We may confidently, for these two reasons, place this 
record not later than a full century before the time of 
Asoka. We may, in my opinion, place it even much nearer 
still to the date of the death of Buddha in b.c. 482. We 
may, in any case, unhesitatingly stamp it as the oldest 
known Indian record. And we may safel}^ believe that it 
was written, engraved, and buried at a time when, even if 
the city Kapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, had then been deserted 
and had become waste, the position of the city was still 
well known. 

The mound, the ruined Stupa, in which the record and 
the relics were found, may or may not mark the actual 
scene of the massacre of the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu. As 
regards Hiuen Tsiang’s statement, — the north-west corner 
of the city would be the place at which an army coming 
from SavatthI would most naturally approach it. But we 
can hardly believe that each of some “ hundreds and 
thousands” of Stupas had a separate record of its own. 
It would be a remarkable coincidence if, amongst very many 
monuments of an identical nature, there has survived the 
only one actually containing a record. Fa-hian’s statement 
mentions only one memorial of the massacre, and distinctly 
suggests that it stood, not amongst a vast number of other 
Stiipas, but in a somewhat isolated position such as that 
occupied by the Piprawa mound. And it seems not im- 
possible that what was shewn to Hiuen Tsiang was, in 
reality, the general cemetery of Kapilavatthu ; a cemetery 
similar to, but on a larger scale than, that which has been 
found at Lauriya in the Champaran district.^ 

the Eran coin nf Dhamapala (C.CAI, plate 11, No. 13; Rapsoa, Indian Coins, 
plate i, No. 7), which is allotted (see lluhler’s Indisehe Palaeographie, ^ 3) “ if 
not to n.c. 400, at least to the middle of the fourth century ; ” that is, to about 
a century before the time of Asoka. So far, however, as this attribution is based 
ou the view that the legend on the coin was written iu reversed style, from right 
to lett, see remarks in my introductory note to the English version of Dr. Euhler’s 
work (Indian Antiquary, vol. 33, 1904, appendix). 

' See Dr. Bloch’s Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 
1904-1905. 11. 

A Buddhist cemetery (susdna) is mentioned in one of the Eharaut inscriptions 
(lA, 21. 228, No. 9):— “The woman Asada, who has observed the jackals in 
the cemetery.” The representation of the scene, however [Stupa of Bharhut, 
plate 47, bottom, right) does not shew any mounds. 
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But, howeTer that may be, the only appropriate place 
for depositing such a record and the relics that were 
enshrined with it, would be in or close to the city of the 
people to whom it referred and they belonged. That was, 
surely, recognised by the unknown friend who so piously 
collected some of the bones of the slaughtered people, 
and entombed them along with the trinkets and household 
treasures of the women and the playthings of the children. 
And, though the mound in which the record and the relics 
were found may possibly not indicate the north-west corner 
of the city Kapilavatthu, we need not question the point 
that it marks some portion of the site of the city, or at least 
some spot in the immediate outskirts of the city which may 
have been more convenient for erecting the memorial. 
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IX. 

SAXASTANA. 

By F. W. THOMAS. 


1. Where mvEEx the S.\kas named by Darius and 
Herodotus ? 

rjpHE earliest references to the Sakas have been so often 
discussed that it would seem scarcely worth while to 
seek for further information in them {see Eawlinson’s 
Herodotus, 1880, iv, pp. 200 sqq.). But the passages in 
Herodotus and the inscriptions of Darius have suggested to 
me a doubt which I should like to submit for consideration. 

The notices contained in the history of Herodotus are as 
follows ; — 

(1) In book i, c. 153, we are told that Cyrus was 
prevented from giving his full attention to the subjugation 
of the Grreeks by being called away elsewhere — ^ re ydp 
Ba^vXdv oi rjv ifiiroSios, Kal to BaKTpiov edvo^, Kal Sdxai re 
Kul AlyvTTTior eV’ ou? eVetT^ee o-TparrjXaTeuv avTO^: “For he 
was preoccupied with Babylon and the Baktrian nation, and 
the Sakai and Egyptians, against whom he proposed himself 
to take the command.” 

(2) In book iii, cc. 90-3, we have an enumeration of the 
twenty vopoi into which Darius divided the Persian Empire 
of his day. Fourteen of these I may leave out of question. 
The remaining six, which comprise the eastern portion of 
the empire, are as follows : — 

Ho. 7. SaTTajvSai, Tavhdpioi, AaSUat, ' Airapvrai. 

No. 10. BaKTpiavol Alr/Kwv. 

No. 14. The Sayapnoi, "Xaparfyal, Oapdvaioi, Oinioi, 
Mvkoi, and the inhabitants of the islands in the 
Indian Ocean. 
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No. 15. The XaKai and. Kdcnrioi. 

No. 16. The UdpOoi, Xopda/nioi, SojBoi, and "Apeioi,. 

No. 17. The TlapiKavioi and AldioTre'i oi ’Acrirj^. 

(3) In book ^ii, c. 64, we learn that the Sakai were 
under the same command with the Baktrioi in the army of 
Xerxes, that their dress consisted of pointed headgear and 
di'a^upiSe? and their weapons were d^ivai aarydpie';, and that 
the ^Kvdai 'Apvpyioi were by the Persians called SdKai, 
a name which they gave to all SkvOm. The 'IvBol are next 
mentioned. Cf. MjjSoa? re teat, Xdxa^ kui BaKTpiov<; re Kai 
’IvBov'i, viii, 113. 

(4) In book ix, c. 71, we find that the SdKai formed the 
best cavalry in the army of Xerxes. 

(5) In book ix, c. 113, the BaKrpioi and XdKai are 
clearly neighbours. 

In these passages Herodotus, whose information in regard to 
Persia is not at first hand, seems to use the term XdKai in more 
than one application. The SdKat, of No. (4) are the same who 
appear in Persian armies on other occasions as [rnroTo^orat, 
‘horse-bowmen,’ e.g. at Arbela (Arrian’s Anabasis, iii, c. 8). 
Their armature was the same as that of the Scythians 
beyond the Jaxartes who fought against Alexander and that 
which later was perfected by the Parthians (Justin, xh, 2). 
They are therefore to be distinguished from the Xd/cat 
Afivpyioi of No. (3). As regards the Sukui of No. (5) it is 
impossible to say whether they are the eastern neighbours of 
the Bactrians, i.e. the wood-and-cave-inhabiting nomads of 
the Alexandrine geographers {see Ptolemy, vi, c. xiii), or the 
Scythian Jlassagetaj on the north-west frontier of Bactria. 
The events connected with Spitamenes and Dataphernes 
in the course of Alexander’s Avars (Arrian’s Anabasi-^, iv, 
cc. 16 sqq.) are perhaps in favour of the latter supposition. 
The ^dKM associated with the Kdairtoi in No. (2) have been 
identified with the former and with the Sdxac Ap,vpjwi, and 
a place has been foimd in the momatains east of Bactria for 
two peoples, Ap,vpyioi and Kdamoi, neither of which 

can otherwise be traced there. The Kdawioi known to us 
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are situated on the west of the Caspian Sea. But the 
KaffTTioi of this passage must he the same people which is 
mentioned in Herod, vii, c. 67, in the account of the army of 
Xerxes. There, as in the list of vop-oi, they are enumerated 
between the Parthian group {Udpdoi kcu Xopdapi-oL Kal 
XoySot T6 Kal TavZdpioi Kal ^aSUac) and the southern group 
{^apayyai, Hd/crve?, Ovtioi Kal Mvkoi, re kuI UapiKdvLOi), 
and their armature is the same as that of the ndKTve<;, while 
their leader is brother to the leader of the FavSdpioi Kal 
/taSlxai. It is therefore unlikely that the SdKat joined with 
them are identical with the Xdxai of the Alexandrines, who 
would, moreoTer, probably be included in the Bactrian ro'/xos 
(No. 10). 

If now we turn to our second authority of the first order, 
we are presented with the following facts : — 

(1) On p. 5 of the second edition of Spiegel ^ we find an 
enumeration of the provinces subdued by Darius, namely, 
Persia, Susiana, Babylon, Assyria, Arabia, Egj-pt, Sparda 
(i.e. Lydia), Ionia, 3Iedia, Armenia, Kappadocia, Parthia, 
Drangiana, Aria, Khorasmia, Baktria, Sogdiana, Gandhara, 
the Sakas, Thatagush, Arakhosia, and the Makas. {Behistun, 

i, § 6.) 

(2) On p. 13 Darius enumerates as the provinces which 
revolted from him Persia, Media, Assyria, Armenia, Parthia, 
Margiana, the Thatagush, and Sakas. {Behistun, ii, § 2.) 

(3) On pp. 49-51 the tributary provinces are named as 
Susiana, Media, Babylonia, Arabia, Assyria, Egj’pt, Armenia, 
Kappadocia, Sparda, the Greeks of the mainland and the 
islands, and in the East the following : the Sagartians, 
Parthians, Zrankas, Aria, Baktria, Sogdiana, Khorasmia, 
the Thatagush, Arakhosia, India, Gandhara, the Sakas, and 
the Makas. {Persepolis, i.) 

(4) On p. 55 we find another bst : Media, Susiana, Parthia, 
Aria, Baktria, Sogdiana, Khorasmia, Zranka, Arakhosia, 

* In regard to the points discussed in this paper, neither the new edition of the 
Old Persian inscriptions nor the edition of the so-called Scjlhian nor that of the 
Babylonian version (all included in the Assyriologische Bibliothek] supplies any 
divergent information. 
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the Thatagush, Grandhara, India, the Saka Humavarka 
(Haiunavarka) and Tigrakhauda, Babylon, Assyria, Arabia, 
Egypt, Armenia, Kappadocia, Sparda, Ionia, the Saka Tara- 
daraya or Scythians beyond the sea, the Skudra, lonians 
who wear crowns, the Putiyas, Kushiyas, Maciyas, Karkas. 
{Naksh-i- Rustam, a, § 3.) 

In the Grundriss der Iranisehen Philologie, ii, p. 388, 
Professor Geiger has arranged these and other references 
of Darius, which are unmistakably grouped on a geographical 
priuciple (Justi, Grundriss, ii, p. 454), in a table which we 
may now in part reproduce : — 



Parsa ... Persis. Persia. Persia, 4. Farsistan. 

Paraitakene. 

Karmauia. CarmauiaMaior,6 Kermau. 
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The situations of most of the peoples named in these 
lists are sufficiently known. The Sagartians are fixed by 
the fact that Arbela was in their country ; the name of the 
Makas, the Mukoi of Herodotus, recurs in the modern 
Mekran ; the Outioi of Herodotus are the Yutiya of Darius, 
and belong to Persia proper; the Aparutai occupied a country 
in Southern Drangiana towards Karmania, which also shares 
with other districts elsewhere the name Paraitakene. The 
question of the Sakas is one of extreme difficulty. The 
statement of Herodotus that the Persians gave the name 
Saka to all Scythians seems to be confirmed by the usage of 
Darius, who applies it both to European Scythians (the 
SaJid Taradavaya, ‘ Sakas be^'ond the sea ’) and to his eastern 
subjects the SaM Ti/jrakhaudd (‘Sakas with pointed caps’) 
and Sail'd Hanmavarhd. The conquest of the latter, with the 
death of one king and the capture and execution of Skimka, 
the other, is related in an unfortunately mutilated passage 
of the old Persian inscriptions, which is not represented in 
the ‘Scythian’ and Babylonian versions. Here the words 
ashiijaciun ahiy Sakdm, ‘I went against Sake,’ ahiy darayam 
amm, ‘ to that sea,’ and riyafarayam, ‘ I crossed,’ can be 
clearly read, and, as the European Scythians are out of the 
question, we must find some ‘ sea ’ which fits in with the 
circumstances. 

From the united testimony of the Greek and Latin writers 
we know that there were Asiatic Scythians dwelling (1) in 
the country north of Parthia and between the Caspian 
and the Aral Sea. Here were the Parni (the Varena of 
the Avesta?), the Dah®, and from here probably came the 
Saraucse or Sacaraucae.* (2) In the country north of the 
Jaxartes, where dwelt, for instance, the Scythians ruled 
by Satrakes, who fought against Alexander. (3) In the 
movmtainous coimtry about the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. It is only in the last case that the name Sdfcai 
is fully attested.^ Megasthenes tells us (McCrindle, p. 30) 

1 See the map in Tomaschek’s Centralasiatiscite Studien, i, and Ptolemy’s 
Geographm, vi, xir, 13. ^ 

“ C’f. Strabo, xi, c. Tiii, 2 : ol /tiy SJ; xAelous tup SkpSup airb rijs Kaa-Trias 
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that the Hemodos diAddes India from the part of Scythia 
inhabited by the Scythians called Saxai. Ptolemy enumerates 
(McCrindle, pp. 283—5) as their tribes the Karatai, Komaroi, 
Komedai (the Chinese Kiu-mi-tho), Massagetai, Grunaioi 
Skuthai, Toornai, and Bultai (Baltistan). With these 
passages Ave may associate the expression in Strabo : aTro 
irepala^ tov la^dprov tjjs Kara ^clku^ kuI So'ySiavov<;, fjv 
KaTeL'}(ov SaKai, although it inA'olA’es some illegitimate 
extension northAvards and AvestArards ; for, according to 
the geography of Ptolemy, the Tokharoi and other tribes 
Arho iuA'aded Sogdiana and Bactria Avould be ^KvOai and not 
'Xd-Kai, as also are, according to Arrian, the tribes beyond 
the Jaxartes A\'ho fought against Alexander. Here, therefore, 
the Amurgiaii Sakai are usually placed.^ 

But hoA\' are Ave to reconcile such a situation with the 
mention of the sea by Darius ? A solution of this difficulty 
is proposed by Justi, Acho Avrites {Gruudrisa d. Iranmlicn 
Philologie, ii, p. 445) : — 

“ Ba' reason of the ‘ sea ’ the reference has been 
“ conjectured to be to the European Scythians, aa’Iio 
“ are in fact called Sakd tya'uj faradaraya, but are, 
“ howeA'er, in the inscription of Naksh-i-Rustam, care- 
“ fully distinguished from the Sakd Haumavargd and 
“ Tujrakhaudd. The word drayah (sea) will haA'e been 
“ here used like the modern Persian daryd of a great 
“ riA’er, as in fact of the Jaxartes, now Sir Darj'ii : 

dnryd-i-Gany, Firdausi 709, 494, and of the Oxus or 
“ Jaihun.” He then quotes further instances. 

I do not think it possible to subscribe to this argument. 
The Avord zrayah (Zend) or drayah (old Persian), originall}'. 


6aXoTT7]s ap|a/xeP0t Aciat irpoo’a'yopeuovrai. tous Se tovtwv fiaWov 

Maff(Tay4Tas, Kal 2a/ca5 6voixd^ov<Tt. rovs S’aAAous KoiV(is juep ovofLa^ovcrii/f 

Id'ia Se ois cKacrrovs. 

1 There seems to be no real proof that the S^e ot the Chinese, though the 
original pronunciation was Sek or Sok f&ee M. Levi’s veiy interesting note, 
Journal Asiattque, ser. ix, vol. ix, 1«97, pp. 10, 11), were our 6akas, The 
Tibetan So^ means Mongol. 
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no doubt, meaning ' wide space ’ (cf. Sanskrit jraijas), is used 
by Darius himself more than once in the sense of ‘ sea,’ and 
in the Avesta it is appbed onlj' to certain definite stretches 
of water, namely, («) the world ocean (voiiru-/,-asa), (b) with 
pwtika, a mythical lake, (c) with kammoija, the Hamiin laked 
In the face of this, of what Talue is the occasional idiomatic 
use of dayya first traced in Firdausi, 1,500 years later than 
Darius? We may add that the well-known citation from 
Hellanicus’ Scythica ('A/j,vpyLov ireBiov XaKwv), though it 
might suit the plains east of the Caspian or north of the 
Jaxartes, would not be applicable to the moimtains of the 
Caucasus inhabited by Ptolemy’s Sakai. 

No one has suggested that it was the Caspian Sea which 
Darius crossed to attack the Sakas, nor is this a probable 
hj’pothesis.^ Against tribes dwelling to the east of that sea, 
he would no doubt have despatched his satraps in Hyrcania, 
Parthia, or Bactria, just as the rebellions in Parthia, 
Hyrcania, and Ilargiana were supjjressed by governors 
■of Parthia and Bactria, Hystaspes (father of Darius), and 
Dadarsis.® 

Is there any fatal objection to an identification of the sea 
in question with the Hamun lake itself, which even in 
modem times bears the name Zarrah and in the time of 
Darius gave the name Drangiana to the surrounding country?^ 
We may note in passing that with reference to this region 
Darius always uses the form with z, Zrahka, also represented 
by the ^apwyyai of Herodotus, and that this proves the 
name to have been current in the country itself, since the 
Persian form of the word would be Drauka.® 

It may be said that the settlement of Sakas in this region, 
afterwards known as Sakastana, now Sistan, is an event which 
may be assigned to a definite date, namely, the end of the 


^ Bartbolomae, Altiranhches Worterhiich, s.y. zra\jah~. 

- According to Strabo, xi, c. vii, 2, the Caspian was ^ttKovs re Ka\ apyo^ 

^ uDsailed and idle.’ ’ 

^ Behistun Inscr., ii, § 35 (xvi) — iii, 38 (iii). 

* Drangiana = ‘Seelandschaft’ (Geiger, Grundriss d. Iran. Philologie, ii 
p. 393, doubted by Foy, Kuhns Zeitsehrifty xxxv, p. 22), ^ 

“ This remark is also made by For, Kuhns Zeitschrift, xxsTii, p. 536. 
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second century b.c.,' and that with this date well accords the 
fact that the name Sakastana is first recorded by Isidor of 
Charax^ in the time of Augustus, being unknown before. 
The first part of this objection seems, however, to he baseless. 
Testimony of such an immigration of Sakas into south- 
eastern Persia is, so far as I have ascertained, to he entirely 
icanting : what we have is a conjecture based upon the 
Chinese accounts of the movements of the Yue-tchi, which 
accounts in themselves contain no such statement.® As for 
the name Sakastana, it may he due as well to the rise of 
Sakas, already in the country, to a consolidated power as to 
their first appearance there,"* and such an event may very 
well have taken place during the decay of the Greek rulers 
of Bactria, who, though at one time possessed of Kandahar 
and Sindh, later “ per varia bella iactati non regnum tantiun, 
“ vercun etiam libertatem amiserimt, siquidem Sogdianorum 
“ et Amchotonm et Brancjianonun et Areorum belhs fatigati 
“ ad postremum ah invalidioribus Parthis A'elut exsangues 
“ oppress! sunt” (Justin, xli, c. 6). 

Secondly, it may be objected that when we have taken 
account of the Drangians, Thatagush, Arachosians, Gandh- 
arians, and Makas, who are all separately mentioned by 
Darius, we have no room in south-eastern Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Baluchistan for the insertion of the Sakas. This leads me 
to make the following observations. 

The country lying between India and Persia, to which 
Strabo assigns the collective name of Ariana, includes on the 


* Geiger, Grundriss, ii, p. 393 ; Ju^ti, ibitl., p. 4S9. 

- Stathmoi Farthikoi, § 18. 

’ See Mr. Vincent Smith’s article, J.R..\.S., 1903, pp. 1-64, esp. pp. 18-24 
and reff. 

[I find that the above statement requires modification. Ma-hvan-lin’s work 
(thirteenth century) does, in the account ot Ki-pin, affirm that when the Yue-tchi 
moved west “ the king ot the Sai went to the south to dwell in Ki-pin. The 
“tribes of the Sai dirided and dispersed so as to form here and there different 
“ kingdoms. From Sou-le on the north-west, all the dependencies ol Hieu-Siuu 
“and Siun-tu (Sind) are inhabited by termer Sai tribes ” (Remusat, Xouceaur 
Melanges, i, pp. 205-6). Whether this account goes back to an earlier source 
I am not in a position to say. Sakastana, though not mentioned, might be held 
to be included. But the whole story seems to me incon-ect.] 

* The ‘ German Empire ’ and ‘ Hindustan ’ are rather later than the Germans 
and Hindus ! 
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north the regions of (1) Aria (Herat), (2) the Paropamisadse 
(Western Afghanistan, etc.), and (3) Gandhara, immediately 
south of which lie (4) Drangiana, and (5) Arachosia (the 
Helmtind Talley and the district between that river and the 
Indus), while the whole space between the two latter and 
the ocean is included under the term (6) Gedrosia. By these 
six territories the whole of Ariana, as is shown by the state- 
ments concerning their boundaries, is marked out with no 
gap. The Ikhthuophagoi with their rather more inland 
neighbours, the Mukoi, occupy the western part of Gedrosia, 
where it borders upon Karmania.' 

The names of these six districts, among which, however, 
Gedrosia or Gadrosia is not etymologically certain,^ are aU 
territorial, not ethnological, and they accordingly tell us 
nothing concerning the inhabitants. 

With one exception these divisions are known to both 
Darius and Herodotus. We may note the following details : — 
Herodotus does not mention the Paroioamisadeo ; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt, in view of the geographical 
conditions, that the territory afterwards so named was occupied 
by his Sattagudai, the Thatagush of Darius. The latter has 
the word Pantpaniesana, Pariiparanisnnna, in the ‘ Scythian ’ 
and Babylonian versions of his inscriptions, in place, however, 
not of the Thatagush, who are there mentioned, but of 
Gandhara. This substitution is so surprising that we must 
suspect an error in the drawing up of the test in question ; 
but if that is not the case, the most likely supposition is that 
the name was applied to any part of the Hindu Kush and 
the mountains of Afghanistan which was not preoccupied by 
other terms. In any case the matter can cause no difficulty. 
Concerning the Dadikai, whom Herodotus twice mentions in 
connection with the Gandarioi, we need say nothing ; whether 
they are the Dards or not, they do not come into the question. 
Similarly, it is of no importance w'hether the Aparutai (Zend 

^ Other Ikhthuopha.^oi and a people named Makai are placed by Ptolemy 
(ti, c. vii, 14) on the Arabian side of the Gulf ot Oman. 

Cl. Zend Kadrva = Skt. kadni, ‘broivTi,’ kodrvaspay ‘u ceitain mountain,’ 
ace. to Brunnhofer, Iran u. Turany pp. 109, 168. 
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Touruta) were really inhabitants of the SaKaaTavr] ’SaKMv 
^Kvdmv fj Kal UapaiTaicrjvij of Isidor of Charax. As regards 
the Ud/cToe? of Herodotus, who are twice associated with the 
city of Kaspaturos, and from whose name is supposed to come 
the term Pashto, they also, being on the immediate confines 
of India, do not affect the problem. 

The region not mentioned by Darius or Herodotus is 
Gedrosia, which, as we learn from Strabo and Ptolemy, 
adjoined Drangiana and Arachosia on the north, and 
stretched south as far as the ocean. That the land was in 
the possession of Darius cannot be doubted. His Arachosian 
Satrap Vivana fought two battles, at Kapisakanish ^ and 
Gandiunava, with an army sent against him by the 
rebel Vahyazdata from Persis {Behi-sfun, iii, §§ 41 -5), 
which army would no doubt pass through Gedrosia. 
Here also we find in Herodotus the tributary AWLom^ oi 

long identified with the Dravidian Brahui of the 
hills. ^Vhether the UapiKavtoi,, whose nanie is exactly 
reproduced in the modern Farghunah,- and the ©agdmtot, 
who may haTe been connected with the Arachosian city of 
Dammana (Ptolemy, vi, c. xx, -5), are to be placed here or 
further west, say in Karmania, it is impossible to say. But 
this much is certain, that by Darius, whoso authority is far 
superior to any other in these matters, either this country, 
except the part occupied by the iMakas, is not named at all, 
or it is included in Drangiana or Arachosia, or finally it is 


^ The second part of KupisnMnuhj ‘a lort in Aracli'>*ia,’ is supposed by Justi 
[GriaidnsSy ii, p. 430) to correspond tt) modern reiMan k/nlni^ ‘spring’ 
(= SaiL-?krit khuni^ ‘ mine’)* or khandoh, ' ditch ot a tort ’ But, ■\\^hether it is 
to be explained so or as a fusion of the t^ o common suffixes ka and dnaj at any 
rate it occurs in several names of towns noted by Ptolemy in this region and in 
Persia, e.g., Artak'nia (Persis), ^oiirofjCina^ Astukann (Bactria), SarmogOnay 
Zamoukhfuia, Ortikona (Herat), JJaroakdna, Titybakfina (Paropaiui‘=:ada‘). 

Edpisakanish is therefore the Kapisa in Ghorbaud, wliich was de-troyed by 
Cyrus (Cunningham, ytonismatic Oliroukle, xiii (lS9o), pp. 97 and 99 : Jurti, 
Grritndriss, ii, p. 420), although Cunningham seems to distinguish the two. The 
identit}' of Kavisiye nagara with Kdpisa^ suggested by Marquardt [Erdubahr^ 
p. 280), is now vindicated by Professor Eapson (J.E.A.S , 1905, pp. 7S3-4). 
The Arachosian Kdruxa of Ptolemy should surely (though I do not find it 
suggested) be the same, and perhaps the (Sdfcat xal) Kdonrioi of Herodotus are 
really Kdiriaoi. 

’ ^Mentioned with ref. by Tomaschek, Zur Sistorlschen Topographle von 
Eti'sien, p. 188. 
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included in the country which he designates by the term 
Sakd. I will now iudicate more precisely the reasons which 
incline me towards the last alternatire. 

(1) The XaKacnavr] Saxav Sicvdwv of Isidor of Charax 
comes between Apwyyiav^ and 'Apa^acrLa. It therefore 
occupies exactly the position of the Sagistan and Sijistan of 
Sassanian and Muharomadan times. Thus the Bundahish ^ 
states (xiii, 16) that “ of the small seas, that which was most 
“ wholesome was the sea Kyansih (i.e. the Kamsava or 
“ Zarrah), such as is in Sagastan,” which at one (mj'thical) 
period was free from salt and again “ when the renovation of 
“ the Universe occurs ” will be so, and (xx, 5) “ Lake Frazdan 
“ is in Sagastan,” a lake identified by Justi with the Ab- 
Istadah, south of Ghazna. Sagastan therefore stretched 
away from the Hamiin lake eastward in the direction of 
Ghazna, just as in Muhammadan times we find it stated^ 
that “ Sistan .... is the lowland coimtry lying round, 
“ and to the eastward of, the Zarah lake, which more 
" especially includes the deltas of the Helmund and other 
“ rivers which drain into the inland sea,” while from the 
maps accompanying these statements a part of the (Gedrosian) 
desert to the south of this region appears to be reckoned in. 

(2) "VYhen, therefore, in a grouping evidently geographical 
(see above, p. 184), Darius couples the Sakas and the Makas, 
it is as if in later times occurred a mention of Sistan 
and Makran (see Mr. Le Strange’s map No. 1). When 
he speaks of crossing the sea, and finds it necessary to add 
that sea {darayam avam), we can rmderstand that he was 
referring to what was indeed one of the darayaa, namely, the 
Hamiin lake, but being one of the “ small seas ” needed to be 
clearly indicated. 

(3) An irruption of Sakas in the second century b.c. into 
the country called Sakastan is not stated by any ancient 
authority, and is in fact improbable. Its improbability is 
evident from the following considerations. 

* Trans. West, Sacred Jioolcs of the Hast, t. 

Le Strange, lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 334. 
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In order to reach Sistan it would have been necessary for 
the Sakas to pass through one or other of the two great 
states, the Parthian and the Greco-Bactrian, which together 
covered the whole frontier of north-eastern Iran. 

The Bactrian kingdom, as is well established, extended 
southward until at the time of its greatest power it included 
a territory embracing Arachosia (where Demetrius founded 
a city named after him), and even Broach and Surat. What 
part of it was taken awa}' by the Scythians, and when ? 
The two often quoted passages from Trogus and Strabo 
leave no doubt upon this point : — 

“ In Bactrianis autem rebus ut a Diodoto rege con- 
“ stitutiun est ; deinde quo regnante Scythicas gentes 
“ Saraucae et Asiani Bactra occupavere et Sogdianos. 
“ Indica3 quoque res additae, gestae per Apollodotum et 
“ Menandrum, reges eoriun.” (Trogus, 41.) 

fj.dXicTTa Be yvcBpi/ioi yeyovacn TOiV pop-uBcov ol tov? 
" EWrjva^ a^e\6p.evoi Ttjv BaKrpiavr]V, 'A(Ti,ot Kal Ilaaiavol 
Koi Toxapoi Kal SaKupavXoi, Kal 6pp,7j6evrei airo xij? 
-rrepaia^ rod 'la^dprov xq? Kara SaKa'i, i)v KaTel')(ov Sukui. 
(Strabo, xi, c. viii, 2.) 

It was therefore Sogdiana and Bactria from which the 
Greeks were driven by the Scythians, and this event took 
place rather early in the history of their kingdom. If the 
Scythians had penetrated further, we shoidd most certainlj' 
have learned the fact from Strabo on this occasion ; and we 
should have heard nothing further of any Greek kingdoms 
beyond the confines of India. But we must suppose the 
Greeks to have occupied a part of Ariana long after this, for 
their final overthrow was the work, not, as is sometimes 
stated, of their Scjdhian, but of their Parthian enemies. 

“ Eodem ferme tempore, sicut in Parthis Mithridates, 
“ ita in Bactris Eucratidas, magni uterque viri, regna 
“ ineunt. Sed Parthorum fortuna felicior ad sununum 
“ hoc duce imperi fastigiiun eos perduxit ; Bactriani 
“ autem per varia beUa iactati non regnum tantum, 
j.R.A.s. 1906. 13 
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“venmi etiam libertatem amiserunt, siqmdem Sogdia- 
“ noruin et Arachotorum et Drangarum et Areorum 
“ beUis fatigati ad postremum ab invalidioribus Partbis 
“ Telut exsangues oppress! sunt.” ^ 

After the Kusban occupation of Afghanistan there could 
have been no Greek power in touch with the Parthian s, so 
as to be overthrown by them. And, in fact, the survival 
of a Greek kingdom in Kabul long after Eucratidas is 
generally assumed (Grundrisa d. Iran. Philolocjie, ii, p. 489). 

Was it, then, through the Parthian kingdom that Scythians 
penetrated into Sistan in the second century b.c. ? This 
was the period of that great extension of the Parthian 
dominion which Strabo has described in terms significant 
for our purpose (xi, c. ix, 2 ) : — 

hrei6’ OUTS)? ta^vcrav a<f>aipovfievoi, rrjv TrXrjaiov ael 
Sia Ta? ev tov 9 TroXe/uoii KaTopd<i>aei9, aare reXev- 
TwuTe? a.Trdarif! Trj9 euro? Eixjypdrov Kvpioi KaTeaTrjcrav. 
’ A<f)€LXovTO Be ical t^? Ba/crpiav^^ pepo<i ^laadfievoi roii9 
!Xicv0a9, teal eri TTporepov tou? wept EvKpariBav. ical vvv 
eirdp'^ovcTO rocravrT ]9 7 )}? koX rocrovrmu e6vS)V &are 
dvTvwaXoi Tot? 'PcopaioK rpoTvov Tivd yeyovaai, Kara 
pejedo9 rrj9 dp^i??- 


' Professor Kapson (Indian Coins, pp. 7, 161 and Mr. A'incent Smith, rvhom 
1 name honoris causn, are therefore in contradiction mth this, the latter very 
sharply: “ The flood of barbarian invasion .... finally extinguishing the 
“ Hellenistic monarchy, which must have been weakened already by the growth of 
“ the Parthian or Persian power” (Early History, p. 201;. AVhat Mr. A'incent 
Smith ascribes to the Sakas, Professor Rapson attributes to the Kushans. This 
latter view seems to me incorrect, though only slightly. I conceive that the 
Kushans conquered the Kabul valley not from the Greeks, but from the Parthians, 
who had themselves taken it from the Greeks. Kor is this a mere inference or 
conjecture. The Chinese History of the Second Hans (25-220 a.d.) states in 
a passage cited by M. Specht (Etudes siir I’Asie CentraU, i, p. 10) as follows : — 
“ They” (the people ot Kabnl) “have been successively under the dominion 
“ of the Thien-tchou (Hindus), of Ki-pin, and of the A-si (Parthians). These 
“ three realms at the time of their greatness had conquered this country, and 
“ they lost it at the moment of their decay. The book of the Han (Han-chou) 
“ is therefore mistaken in counting Kao-fou among the five principalities of the 
“ Tue-tchi. It had never belonged to these last, since it was at that time under 
“ the dominion ot the A-si. But when the Tue-tchi attacked the A-si, they 
“ became in that way possessors of Kao-fou.” From the circumstances it is 
clear that the people of Ki-pin to whom reference is made in this extract must be 
the Greeks. 
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“ Afterwards they grew so powerful, continually en- 
“ crouching upon the neighbouring territory by reason 
“ of their successes in war, that finally they established 
“ themselves as masters of all within the Euphrates. 
“ They appropriated further a portion of Bactria by 
“ bringing force to hear upon the Scythians, and even 
“ before that upon Eucratides and his.^ And now they 
“ rule over so much territory and so many nations, 
“ that they are become a match almost for the Romans 
“ in extent of dominion.” 

We know that this power lasted in eastern Persia until 
the rise of the Sassanians, and even the Indo - Scythian 
kingdom about the lower Indus was, as we learn from the 
author of the “Periplus,” under Parthian rulers. During 
the last two centuries b.c. these were at various times in 
collision with the Scythians. Phraates was defeated and 
killed by the Tokharoi (b.c. 127), and his imcle Artabanus II 
met with the same fate (b.c. 124; Justin, xlii).^ The son 
of the latter, Mithridates II, was more successful. 

“Sed et cum Scythis prospere aliquotiens dimicavit 
ultorque iniurise parentum fuit” (Justin, xlii). 

But these and other events took place on the northern 
and eastern frontier, where Ptolemy’s Geographia still finds 
the Tokharoi, and we hear nothing of such an occurrence as 
the penetration of a horde into the south-eastern portion of 
their dominion. For this reason, as well as for every other, the 
Kushans too must have reached India over the Hindu-Kush. 

It remains to add a word as to (1) special indications of 
the presence of a Saka population in Sistan in early times 
and (2) the general probabilities of the case. 

Among the former I think we may include the citation 


■ From another passage (xi, 2) we learn that it was two satrapies (jt]v re 
hCTTLtjivov Kai T^y Tovptovay) that they took from Eucratidas. 

- Gt'undriss, ii, pp. 488-9. It is at this period that von Gutschmid considers 
that the Scythians “ must have ” occupied Sakastan, although the “ too favour- 
able ” accounts of the dealings of the Parthians with their disloyal Scythian allies 
do not mention the fact. (Encyol. Brit., 9th ed., vol. xviii, p. 594S.) 
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from Hecatseus (fragment 179) of KaaTrdTvpo<;‘ iroXir 
TavhapiK'q, Sicv0(av aKriq, and the statements concerning 
the Ariaspi. The former, the city in the country of the 
Paktues from which Darius despatched Skulax on his voyage 
down the Indus and then westward to Egypt (Herodotus, iv, 
c. 44), was also known as that from the neighbourhood of 
which started the Indians who made expeditions into the 
desert in search of gold (iii, c. 102). But its exact 
situation remains after much discussion still undecided. ^ 
Not only the Indus, hut several rivers of Afghanistan also, 
are gold-hearing, and gold has also been found in the 
neighbourhood of Kandahar. 

The facts concerning the Ariaspi are known to us from 
the narratives of Alexander’s expedition, in the course of 
which he passed through the country of Drangiana, then 
that of this people, continuing his march by way of 
Arakhosia and Kabul into Bactria. The Ariaspi therefore 
occupied exactly the region of the modern Sistan, and it is 
here that we must locate the city Ariaspe mentioned by 
Ptolemy. That the name stands for A 7 riaspi (with the 
Iranian spirant 7 ) we may be certain by reason of the variant 
form of the name Agriaspi, and because the epithet ayrii/a, 
‘best,’ is applied to horses in the A vesta. ^ The name 
therefore means ‘having excellent horses.’ But for help 
rendered to Cyrus in the course of his Scythian expedition 
the people had received a new designation, which the Greeks 
render by Euergetai or ‘-benefactors,’ the Persian equivalent 
of which we know from Herodotus to be Orosangai , perhaps 
a form corresponding to the Zend vef^zy-ciyhrd, ‘energetic.’ 
Arrian informs us (iii, c. 27) that they enjoyed a govern- 
ment unlike that of the other barbarians in that part of the 
world, and laid claim to justice equal with the best of the 
Greeks. From the time of Homer onwards the attribute 
of justice, based probably upon some social feature, was 
a commonplace in relation to Scythians,® so that Herodotus, 

' Megasthenes (ap. Strabo, xv, 44) places the scene among the AepSai (Dards) . 

* See Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterhuch, s.y. ayrya. 

^ Sec Smith’s Dictionm-y of Ancient Geography, s.t. 
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for instance, speaking of the Issedones (iv, 26), can say, 
though justice has not been mentioned, 

dXXoi)? Se St/caioi /cal ovroi Xeyoprat elpar la-o/cpareei Se 
ofiOLco'i at yvvaiKe^ roiac avBpdai. 

“For the rest these also are said to be just : and the 
“ women enjoy rights equally with the men.” 

We may therefore reasonably understand the statements 
concerning the alien population named Ariaspi to point to 
a Sc}'thian origin. The form in which the name appears 
in Diodorus, namely Arimaspi, may most probably be 
ascribed to a confusion with the story of the one - eyed 
Scythians of that name, dwelling be3’ond the Issedones, 
who carried off gold from the ypvTre<;. But may he not 
have stumbled upon a truth? The Indians near the city 
of Kaspatyros who fetched gold from the deserts infested 
bj’ giant ptvpp.rj/ce'i, and the Arimaspi who snatched gold 
from the ypOire^, may not they represent two different 
versions of an account of the Ariaspi? Gold is mentioned as 
one ot the products of Baluchistan.' History, as distinct 
from legend, knows nothing of a people named Arimaspi in 
Central Asia, and the distance of the Ariaspi from Farghtina, 
the seat of the Issedones, and its direction are not insuperable 
difficulties in view of the error of the early Greek geographers 
in regarding Central Asia as lying to the north of Europe. 

As regards general probabilities, there can be, I imagine, 
no difficulty in the supposition that Scythians from Central 
Asia had penetrated in prehistoric times, by way of Herat 
and Drangiana, or by another route, into south-eastern Persia 
and Baluchistan. We know that Persia, like India, has 
always been exposed to irruptions from that quarter. The 
fact that Herodotus and the historians of Alexander’s expe- 
dition make no explicit mention of Scythians in the region 
•under consideration, is balanced by the other fact that Strabo 
and Ptolemy ^ maintain the same silence at a time when we 
know that the Scythians were alreadj’ there. 

^ Grundriss d. Iran, Fhilologie, ii, p. 383. 

- Unless Ptolemy’s TaraKTjvTi m Drangiana is really ’SaKaarrijrf}. 
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But may we not make a more extended observation? 
What objection can we urge against the supposition that in 
ancient times the whole population of the mountainous 
country from the SaKai of the Greek narratives to Sakastana 
was in fact ‘Scythian’? jNo one any longer doubts that 
the Scythians of Europe and Asia were merel}' the outer, 
uncivilized belt of the Iranian family, and, though the 
observations of Hippocrates* may point to an ethnological 
difference, the close relation of the Scythian dialects to the 
Zend and Persian is beyond dispute. Justi regards the 
speech of the European Scythians as having been most 
nearly related to Ossetic.^ Whether the peculiarities of the 
Pamir dialects and the Pashto and Baluchi are consistent with 
a Scythian origin, and whether the early names of places 
recorded in these regions are consistent with a Scythic 
extraction of the peoples, the Iranian scholars will perhaps 
decide. The feature by which the Greeks, and no doubt the 
Persians also, distinguished tribes as Scythian or Saka was 
their manner of living as nomads, and this may have been 
the peculiarity in virtue of which Darius applies the name 
Saka, if we have rendered it probable that he did so, to the 
neighbours of the Makas.® 

The points in favour of our hypothesis, which is made 
with great deference, may therefore be summed up as 
follows : — 

(1) First, and most important, the clearly geographical 
enumerations of Darius. 

(2) The daraya = the Hamun lake or Zarrah. 

(3) The very brief narrative of the campaign against the 
Sakas, which is inconsistent with a distant expedition bejmnd 
the Jaxartes, more especially as the rebellions in Arachosia 
and Hyrcania were repressed, not by Darius himself, who 
does not seem to have personally conducted campaigns in 

’ Eegarding the European Scythians. 

2 Qrwndnu, ii, p. 400. 

^ We may perhaps hope to learn something bearing on the subject ot this 
paragraph trom Dr. Grierson’s forthcoming work on the Paisaci dialect. 
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the far east and north of his dominions, but by his 
lieutenants. 

(4) The 'Afivpyiov TreBiov SaKoiv might well represent the 
Gedrosian desert or part of the Persian desert, and the name 
Saumavarlia, which Justi interprets ‘cooking the leaves 
{varka) of the Hauma plant,’ and for which Bartholomae * 
suggests as an alternative that varka is the Persian form of 
tehrka, ‘wolf,’ seen in Darius’ Varkdna, ‘Hyrcania,’ ‘country 
of the Yarkas,’ may really mean ‘the Hauma (using) Varka’; 
cf. the BopyoL, whom Ptolemy records as neighbours of the 
AlrvpiavSpoi, ‘ Helmund people,’ in the country of Herat. 
We may add — 

(5) That while, in spite of Kureschata in Sogdiana, it 
remains wholly uncertain to what people belongs the dis- 
tinction of the defeat and death of Cyrus (Justi, Grundriss 
cl. Iran. Philologie, ii, p. 421 : “ More probable than this 
“ legend sounds the statement of Ktesias, Perma, 6-8, that 
“ Cyrus fell in a battle against the Derbiker, a people 
“ bordering on India ” -), it is difficult to see how the 
Ariaspians of Sistan can have “assisted Cyrus, son of 
“ Cambyses, in his invasion of Scythia ” beyond Bactria or 
the Jaxartes (Arrian, iii, 26). 

Probably we may not use as an argument the fact that 
the legend of Zal and Rustam belongs certainly to Sistan 
and Arachosia, and represents perhaps an Arsacid sub- 
dynasty in that region (Noldeke, Grundriss d. Iran. Philologie, 
ii, pp. 138-40), since this is no doubt consistent with a 
Scythian settlement of the later date. But against the current 
hypothesis we may certainlj^ urge the silence of the classical 
writers. In the geography of Ptolemy we still find the 
Sakai with their tribes (named above, p. 187) in the mountains 
east of Bactria and Sogdiana, where Alexander fought with 


* Altiran. WorterbacJi, s.t. Saumatarka. The old Persian form of the name 
need not, however, be more correct than the 'A,fxvpyioi and the Umurj Umamarga 
(i.e. Umavarga) of the Greeks and of the Babylonian and Scythian versions of 
Darius’ inscriptions. It may be due to popular etymology. What if the original 
form of the word was Hdmavarka, i.e. the Varka of the Hamun ? 

^ In Badakshan acc. to Justi, but in Margiaim acc. to Ptolemy (vi, c. x, 2). 
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them. To the presence of Scythian tribes in Bactria, Ptolemy 
may be held to testify hy his mention of the Khomaroi, 
Komoi, and Tohharoi. But, except for the Indo-ScA’thians, 
the classical writers supply no evidence of Scythian tribes 
south of the desert of Margiana. 

It may be pointed out that the theory here sketched is 
not, except in its method and point of view, exactly a new 
one. An early presence of Sakas in Sakastan is explicitly 
included among the Indo-Iranic speculations of Brunnhofer,^ 
and would no doubt harmonize with the theories of Hille- 
brandt concerning a knowledge of Arachosia and Drangiana 
by Indians of the Vedic age.^ Cuno {Die Shythen, pp. 76—7) 
quotes the passage from Hecataeus concerning Kaspatyrus 
and the Scyths which we have noted above. 

But even if the supposition is not new or were not true, 
it may not be useless to lay before students of Indian history 
a statement of the facts from a point of view outside the 
north-west frontier. For Indian history the importance of 
the question under discussion lies in the fact that an early 
presence of Sakas in Sistan or Baluchistan renders the 
chronology of the Indian Sakas entirely independent of the 
question of the Rushans, as indeed must be the case if Maues 
is to be placed in the second century b.c. It also has 
a bearing on the illuminating suggestion of Dr. Fleet, that 
the Saka rule belonged properly to Western India, and not 
at all to Hindustan (r. infra, p. 216). 


2. IssEDONES, Kushans, Pasianoi, the River Siea. 

Concerning the position of the country of the Issedones 
the statements of the ancient geographers are sufficiently 
clear, and modem writers are agreed in placing them in 


' Aral Us zur Ganga, p. 120. “So miissen die Caka schon einmal in der 
TJrzeit, nicht erst im zweiten Jahrhundert vor Christus, die mitteliranische 
Tiefebene besetzt haben.” 

^ Vedische Mythologie, i, pp. 101 sqq., questioned by Oldenberg, Religion des 
Veda, p. 145, n. 1, and Foy, Kuhns Zeitschrift, sxxv, p. 51. 
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Farghana. They came early to the knowledge of the 
Greeks. 

'I(T(7rj^ove<;, Wvo<; ^KvdiKov, 'EicaTaLO<; ’Acria. 'AXKfiav 
Se yaoTO? ’Ecrc7T]S6va<; avTOV<: <f>T)j’iv. evpianeTai Se ■p Bevripa 
Trap’ dXXots Sta rov e. Xeyovrai, Kal ’la-crrjBol rpo- 
avXXd^cc;. eari Kal 'laarjBdiv TroXt?. (Stephanas of 
Byzantium.) 

“Issedones, a Scythian tribe — Hecatseusin his ‘Asia.’ 
“ Aleman is alone in calling them Hessedones. The 
“ second syllable is found with ei. They are also 
“ called Issedoi, in three sjdlables. There is further 
“ a city Issedon.” 

No one seems to have connected the name with the 
statement of Albiruni ' that the rulers of Farghiina were 
called Ikhsidh, while those of Srughna were Afsin. Tabari 
mentions a king Ikhsddh of Farghana, son of Afiin, and 
for further evidence we may refer to Justi’s Iranisches 
Namenluoh, s.vv. Ikhsedh and Fisina. Ikfisedh is the Avestan 
khsaeta, ‘brilliant,’ and a later form is iedah ; for the origin of 
Fisina we may refer to Bartholomae’s Altiranisclm Worter- 
buch, s.v. Is it not a plausible suggestion that the Issedones 
were really named after an Iranian Ikhsedh djmasty in 
Farghana? The representation of Iranian khs by Greek cro- 
can cause no difficulty.^ As regards the meaning of the 
name, if that should be considered, it is noticeable that the 
antithesis of white and black in proper names, whether 
referring to a difference of costume or to some religious 
or social feature, is found over the whole Iranian area. "We 
need refer here only to the Syamak, Spitdma of the Persian 
legend, and the name ‘ White India ’ applied to Ariana.® 

It is noticeable that the same dynasty in Farghana seems 
to be named by the Chinese in the form Aii-thsi,^ which 


' Chronology of Ancient Stations, trans. Sachau, p. 109. 

2 Cf. crarpdTcns {^arpairns, €|oiflpairys), the initial vowel in ’lo'irljSoj'es being, 
no doubt, prothetic, whence its variation. 

’ See also below. 

* Eemusat, Kouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, i, p. 203. 
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suggests an Arabic source. Another point common to- 
Albiruni ' and the Chinese accounts ^ of Farghana is the 
longevity ascribed to its inhabitants. This must be an 
ancient feature of Central Asian legend,® since it stands in 
evident connection with the fable of the TJttara Kurus, 
’OrTOpoKoppai, located by Ptolemy, vi, c. xvi, 5. 

Another ancient fable ^ belonging to the same region is 
that of the river Silias, on which nothing would float. 
Brunnhofer ® found the name of it in the modern Syr Darj^a 
or Jaxartes, and the Iranian Orundriss (ii, 392) agrees. 
But by Ktesias the river is named Side® and placed in the 
countrj' of the TJttara Kurus. This is a very interesting 
fact : for not only is the legend seen to be based on a popular 
etymology of the name (.Sanskrit sidati, ‘ sink ’), but the 
change of earlier d to later I (and r) is common to the Pamir 
and Afghan dialects and in part to the Pahlavl. Side, Silk, 
and Syc Darya, form an interesting parallel to Haetumant 
{Haedumant), Hehmind, Hirmand. 

In the Persian legend Pisina and "Wseska, the two sons 
of Zaeska, are the progenitors of the dynasties of Turan.^ 
The family of Kavi Pisina (Kai Fashin) ruled in Bactria.. 
The Pisin or Pashang gave their name to the valley of 
Kabul, and the Pahlavu Pesyansai belong to the same 
quarter.® When, therefore, history also supplies through 
AlbIrunI an Afslu dynasty in Srughna, we must recognize 
a family or dynastic name having a very long historv. 
Under these circumstances it seems difflcult to follow 
Marquardt in his interpretation of the passage in Trogus — 


* Op. cit., p. 94. 

^ Op. cit., i, p. 203. 

® Cf. Lucian, Maerohm, § 5. His Omanoi, § 17, will be the Tamfima of 
Albiruni, loc. cit. 

* Ancient enough to he disputed by Democritus (Strabo, xv, 38). For the 
Chinese account ot the ‘weak water’ see Eemusat, op. cit., i, pp. 216-17. 

= Iran ti. Turdn, p. 139. For the Chinese version see Eemusat, op. cit. 

* Megasthenes, xxi-xxiii (trs. McCrindle), has Silas. 

’ For the genealogy see Justi, Iran. Nmnmbueh, p. 394. 

® Zendavesta, trans. Dannestater, ii, p. 62 and note ; Bundahis, trans. West, 
xrix, p. 5, note. . 
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» Illi successit Prates, qui et cum Antonio [Mark 
“ Antony] bellum babuit et cum Tiridate. Additse his 
“ res ScytbicEe. Peges Tbogarorum Asiani, interitusque 
“ Saraucarum ” — 

and of the ’’Aaioi ical Uacriavol xal To')(apoi Kal XaKdpav\oL 
of Strabo. He suggests that "AaLoi (or ’’Acnavoi) and 
HaatavoL both represent a Taaiavoi, which is to be identified 
with the Kushan. I think that, whether with Cunningham 
we regard the Tokharoi as the Kushans or with INIarquardt 
{Erdnsahr, p. 204) as the Ta-bia subdued by these, we shall 
be far more inclined to find a connection between the 
JJaaiavoi and the Pisina, Pasbang, Fiishln, Pesyan(sai), 
and Afsin of the Iranian legend and histoiy. Perhaps the 
progress of Iranian studies will some day show us historical 
descendants of Waeska or Wiseh also. 

This brings us naturally to the Kusbans and the Chinese 
accounts of them, with which, however, we do not propose 
now to deal. It has been pointed out that long after the 
overthrow of the Kushans proper the name continued to be 
applied by the Persians to the barbarians, Huns and Turks, 
who threatened their north-eastern frontier.^ But in no 
case can we expect that geography will ever point to 
a people of this name, since this also seems to have been 
a family or dynastic title. Otherwise we should not have 
an Indian inscription describing Kaniska as Gitsumvamsa- 
samvanlhaka, ‘propagator of the Kushan stock’ — for this 
rendering, suggested as an alternative by M. Senart,^ will be 
generally approved by scholars. 


‘ See Stein, White Hmn and Ktudnd Tribes, etc., Indian Antiquary, 
vol. cdxxvui, 1905, pp. 73 sqq. 

- Journal Asiatique, ser. ix, vol. vii, p. 12. ‘Ephthalite’ also is stated by 
M. Speeht {Etudes stir I’Asie Centrale, i, p. 33) to be properly a family name. 
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3. Etymology of ‘ Indo-Parthian ’ and ‘ Indo-Scythian ’ 

Names. 


If we disregard the evidence of coins, with which I am 
incompetent to deal and which is set forth with such 
admirable clearness in Professor Papson’s work on “ Indian 
Coins,” we learn from the Indian side astonishingly little 
concerning the Sakas and other ‘ Scythian ’ invaders. From 
the fact that Sakas and Tukharas, Tuhkharas, or Tusiiras are 
frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata and other early 
works, we may infer that the peoples hearing these names were 
somewhat familiarly known. The Harivamsa informs us that 
the Sakas shaved one-half of their heads (see Bohtlingk and 
Roth s.r. Solid), and the Jaina work KdlaMcarya-Kathdunka, 
edited by Professor Jacobi in the Zeitsclirift d. Deutsch. 
Morgenldnd. Gesdlschaftiov 1880 (vol. XAxiv,pp. 254-5)' states 
that their kings were called Sa/n'. The Pahlavl title is in 
harmony with the constant association of Sakas and Pahlavas, 
and with the statement of the author of the “Periplus” 
(McCrindle, p. 108) that the capital of the Scythian kingdom 
on the Indus, 3Iinnagar, was governed by Parthian princes. 
A relation between Sakas and Greeks is implied in the 
dvanda compound Saka-Yavana recorded by Pafafijali. The 
Turuskas seem to be mentioned first in the Kathdsaritsdgara 
and Hdjataranginz, nor should we expect early references to a 
people who first acquired importance (and perhaps a common 
designation ?) not earlier than the sixth century a.d.^ Hence 
we must put aside the Kashmirian belief® that Kaniska, 
Huska and Juska were Turuskas, as this is precluded by 
dates, and we shall also regard with suspicion the statement ^ 

' Cited by M. Boyer, Jmirnal A\iatique, ser. ix, vol. x, p. 150, and used 
by Cunningham. Cl. it. Levi’s note mentioned above, p. 1S7. 

2 tVe may refer to il. Chavannes’ very valuable work, Ijccumtnts suy Us 
Tou-kxue, St. Peter.sbui'g, 1903. 

^ Mjataranrjim, i, pp 168-70, see Dr. Stein’s observations in his translation, i, 
p. 31, and Introd., p. 76. Dr. Stein, however, seems to hold that the Kushans 
were by race Turuska : see his paper on the ‘ White Huns ’ [Ind. Antiquary, 

^ Rdjataranginl, iv, p, 179. 
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that the Turuskas shaved one-half of their heads, since this 
attribute may have been wrongly transferred from the Sakas. 

In inscriptions there are, of course, passages where the 
Sakas are mentioned by the Guptas, and there are at least 
two references to them in the earlier records of "Western 
India. Whether the sakastana of the Mathura Lion Capital 
relates to Sistan we may be permitted with Dr. Fleet ^ to 
doubt. 

On the other hand, we have on coins considered to be of 
Saka, or Pahlava, or Kusana origin, and also in Brahml 
and KharosthI inscriptions, a number of proper names from 
which something may be learnt. Steps in this direction have 
been taken by M. Senart, who has some remarks upon the 
matter in his article on the Manikiiila Vase inscription,- and 
by M. Boyer, who in the name Miraboi/ana of the Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription {Journal Asiatique, ser. x, vol. iii, p. 458) 
recognizes a Persian Mifkrabouzaim, the y (for J) repre- 
senting a Persian 3.® We may add that this boyana or 
bojana, which is the Zend baoenah, ‘ freeing,’ ‘ salvation ’ 
(cf. pouru-baukhma), occurs in the name Athiyabauhia of 
a cuneiform inscription. Two names inscribed on the 
Mathura Lion Pillar, Satichlia and Hayuara, have been 
supposed by Professor Rapson * to correspond to the Persian 
Zodas and Hay our. 

Considering the linguistic affinities of the Sakas and our 
ignorance of the chronology and range of ‘ Middle Persian ’ 


' Journal of the Soyal AsuttU Soeitty, vol. xxivi, 1904, pp. ”03 sqq., i'. infra, 
p. 216. 

» Journal Asiatiqiie, sct. ix, vol. vii, pp. 12 tqq. Among other points he 
suggests that Spain in SpalaJiora is a Scythian word denoting •victory.' Some 
etymologies are proposed by Cuno, Die Skythen (1871), p. 211. 

^ The contusion of y and J between vowels is in the inscriptions ot Asoka rare 
and almost coutined to the words raja, paja, and aiayaru. e have to distinguish 
between y tor J as in raya and pfojd, andj tor y as in majula. It is not likely 
that both changes took place in the same dialect at the -0010 time, but the 
occurrence of either might lead to confusion in writing.^ For the early period the 
matter still needs investigation. But as regards the time and place ol the Saka. 
Pahlava, Kushan dynasties, I am inclined to believe that the choice between 
j and y is not quite haphazard, and that the y properly represents the intermediate 
sound z = French 

■* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.s., xxvi, 1894. p. 549. 
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{Pahlavl) sound ctanges, it must obviously be difficult to 
distinguish bet^veen names belonging to them and those 
which are pan-Iranian or proper to other Iranian tribes. 
For instance, we cannot easily establish with certainty 
whether Maues is really a Saka name or, let us say, Old 
Afghan or Baluchi. It is well known that the old Persian 
and its descendant, the PahlavT,' differ from the Eastern 
Iranian dialects in substituting d and th for the s and 
s (Indo-European g, gh, and A’) of this group, while the 
Pahlavl and modern Persian also fail to distinguish earlier 
s and j. Perhaps the l atte r feature is found also in European 
Scythian, where we find Spargapeithes corresponding to 
Asiatic Spargapises. So far as can be seen, the ancient 
trans-Oxian dialects in this respect agreed, as do the Pamir 
dialects and those of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, with the 
Avestan.^ On the other hand, we may perhaps trace in this 
sphere a tendency towards two special sound changes. The 
one is the substitution of tenues for mediae at the beginning 
of words. This seems to be exhibited in the name, Parni, 
of a tribe in Margiana,® probably like its neighbours, the 
Massagetse, originally from beyond the Oxus ; for the name 
seems to recur in the Baktrian Varni. The Paskai, who dwelt 
ill the Oxian mountains* in Sogdiana, would very likely 
be Yaksai, i.e. people of the Oxus (Vaksu). Compare also 
the Baktrian town-name, Kouriandra, with the Gouriane 
in Margiana. The other change, aspiration of initial tenues, 
may be traced in Trogus’ Thogari (for Tokhari), and the 
Bactrian Khomari, doubtless related to the Komari on the 
Jaxartes.® This change, which characterizes also the modern 
Pamir dialects,® is also to be traced in the Scythic fot 
or pot {Spargaj)]iotos, etc.) = jmti and phurtoH = puthra, 


1 tVldch iva'?, ot course, not the natire, even it an official, language of the 
Parthians themselves. 

^ Geiger, Grundriss d. Iran. Phdologie, i, pp. 205, 236, 300-1. 

^ Ptolemy (McCrindle), pp. 263 and 269. Cf. Avestan Tarena ? 

Ibid., p. 275. 

5 Ibid., pp. 35 and 268. 

® Geiger, Grtmdriss d. Iran. FhiMogie, i, p. 299, § 19. 
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thougli in the latter example the neighbourhood of r may- 
have co-operated, as in Persian. Further, some terminations, 
such as -us {-uf), and some individual words, such as avadi 
or odi, ‘ intelligence,’ are said to be specially Scjdhic. With 
the help of such indications and the actually recorded facts, 
we may perhaps in some cases be able to distinguish the 
provenance of the names, as is done in the following table, 
which contains (1) names occurring on coins, (2) names 
occurring on the Mathura Lion Capital, (3) some names 
occurring in other inscriptions. Names familiarly known to 
be Parthian or Persian, as Vonones, Gondophares, are of 
course excluded. 
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’ Statements in this column are intended as purely positive. A name found in Old Persian only may have occurred also 
in tho Avostan or the East Iranian area, and he thcrel'oro ‘ Ir.anic,’ which terra we also employ in cases ot doubt in the sense 
yl ‘ Old Persian ’ or Avestan, and an ‘ Iranic ’ name nuiy have occurred in the Scythic dialects, and vicr rersd. 
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II. NAMES OCCUREING ON THE MATHURA LION CAPITAL. 
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24. Hayuara ... = (a) Aza, as ahavc? 

(6) wiir or bara. 

2,'). Kalui ... = Scytliic Kadouias, Per.s. Qathlijeh, Pan-Iramc. I I'or d and tlio torniination in the form ui, oe, 

seem to ho PaliliivT, 
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It must be admitted that these etymologies are by no 
means all of equal certainty. We have to allow for the 
inaccuracy of ancient, as of modem, Indians in the repre- 
sentation of foreign names. Eut, on the other hand, 
the Iranian origin of practically all the names seems clear. 
To discriminate generally, however, between those which 
are Sc 3 d:hic and those which belong to the Zend-Persian 
group is hardly possible. Some, such as Nahapana, Zeionises, 
Kaliii, certainly bear the latter character, and others, e.g., 
Maues, Hijrkodes, Ghsamotihi, decidedly associate themselves 
with the former : probably' the elements SjMrga- and Spala- 
are rather Scythic than Persic. Considering that such 
a name as Spalahora is probably of mixed origin, and 
considering that in several instances (e.g., Vonones and his 
relatives Spalahora, Spahtris, Spalagadaina, and Kharaosta, 
Ranjiibula, Sodasa) there appear to be names from both 
sources belonging to members of the same family', we must 
admit that it is hopeless to base any' distinction of nationality 
upon such nomenclature. In fact, the evidence of these 
names, so far as it goes, is in agreement with the close 
association of Saka and Pahlavas, which seems to be indicated 
by the Indian references, and with the statement quoted 
above (p. 195) from the Periplus. It would seem probable 
that the tribes from eastern Iran who invaded India included 
diverse elements mingled indistinguishably together, so that 
it is not possible to assert that one dynasty' is definitely 
Parthian while another is Saka. A regular invasion by the 
Parthian empire seems to be not recorded and a priori 
highly' improbable. We must think rather of inroads by 
adventurers of various origin, among whom from time to 
time one or another, as Maues, was able to assert a temporary 
supremacy'. 

A special interest attaches to the Lion Capital of Mathura, 
where only we find the names in question forming a fairly 
numerous group. It is to be expected, indeed, that some 
of them, e.g. KaM, wiU hereafter be found of interest 
for the linguistic chronology of Persia. As regards the 
historical questions involved, whatever we may think of 
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the word salcastana occurring among the inscriptions,' it is 
certain that the names are in some instances of Scvthian, 
in others of Persian, origin. Considering that Manes is 
also a specifically Scythic name, it is impossible to maintain 
HteraUy the contention of Dr. Fleet (op. cit., pp. 643-5) 
that Sakas are not found at all in Hindustan. In essence, 
however, this contention seems to me to contain a valuable 
and indeed iUumiaating truth, namelj', that, whatever Pahlava 
or Saka dynasties may have existed in the Punjab or India 
— for their coins are not found in Afghanistan® — reached 
India neither through Afghanistan nor through Kashmir, 
but, as Cunningham contended,® by way of Sind and the 
valley of the Indus. For Mathura, the Lion Capital itself 
seems to proclaim this fact aloud. For that it was really 
a capital may be seen from the plates in Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s work on Mathura * ; but the manner in which it 
fitted into the building of which it formed a part, and the 
Persian character of that edifice, can be properly estimated 
only by a comparison with the originals in the tomb of 
Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam and other buildings of the 
Achaemenids.® 


* For a discussion of the matter see Dr. Fleet’s articles in this Journal, 1904, 
pp. 703 sqq. ; 1905, pp. 643 sqq. 

* Professor Eapson, Indian Coins, p. 8, § 29. 

’For ref. see Professor Eapson, loc. cit. 

* Areh(Bological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, vol. xx, pis. xliii— 1. 
’ See figures, pp. 48, 49, 68, 124, 134, of Inscriptiones Palao - Fersicce 

Achmnenidarum by Dr. Cajetanus Kossowicz (St. Petersburg, 1872). 
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The Rock Dwellings at Reneh. 

A short time ago I wrote a brief letter asking for any 
information concerning some rock dwellings at Reneh, in 
the Elburz Mountains, and now, since after the insertion of 
my letter in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal no further 
light has been shed upon the subject, I venture to give 
a more detailed description. 

The rock dwellings are near Reneh, perhaps a mile away 
down the Barferush road, just opposite the place where the 
track to Dehat ascends the opposite side of the ravine. The 
cliff in which they occur faces south, up the ravine, and its 
rather soft conglomerate face has been hollowed into more 
than fifty rooms of various shapes and kinds, the form of 
the chambers being rectangular, and that of the openings 
generally square or oblong. 

From the path which descends opposite them they are 
seen to excellent advantage, and in a proper light — midday 
would be best — an excellent photograph could be obtained. 
Unfortunately I came to the dwellings in the early morning, 
and being unable to wait was forced to take my photographs 
under unfavourable conditions. 

To a height of perhaps 60 feet, and for a space of about 
50 yards, the cliff has been literally honeycombed with these 
holes, the entrance to all but the lowest being practically 
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impossible without a rope or ladder. On the morning 
I came across them, after the mules had gone on, I crossed 
a stony moraine to the north-western end of the series of 
dwellings, where, indeed, they are not so accessible as further 
to the south-east, but I wished if possible to climb to some 
of the less easily entered chambers, as obviously those most 
easy of access would have been entered and possibly lived 
in by Persians. 

The entrance to the first I attempted, I gained after 
a moderate scramble, it being about 10 feet from the ground 
with an almost precipitous ascent. I found the remains, 
apparently, of a double doorway, two sets of door posts 
a couple of feet apart, as in the ‘ Fire-temple ’ at Naksh-i- 
Eustam, and, inside, a plain oblong room about 7 feet 
high, 15 feet long, and 8 wide, hewn out of the solid 
rock. The marks of the chisel were plainly visible on 
the walls : there were rude niches in places, but no traces 
of an inscription anywhere. The floor was covered to the 
depth of about 6 inches with filth, and in the centre was 
an irregular hole leading to a sort of cellar which I could 
not enter. At the top of the before-mentioned moraine there 
was a room on the ground-level in an angle of the cliff, and, 
entering, I found a perfectly bare apartment leading by 
a step into another higher room. Here there was a plain 
floor with, unlike the first room, no hole leading to a lower 
cellar. In neither of these two last rooms was there any- 
thing of interest, and, leaving them, I made an effort to 
reach another doorway about 15 feet up the cliff, a little 
to the south-east of the angle. I succeeded without much 
difiiculty, only to find a similar room to the first I entered, 
and then tried the next entrance to the north-west, which 
gave promise of leading to a suite of rooms, but which 
appeared very inaccessible, and was about 20 feet up the rock. 

After several unsuccessful and painful failures to scale 
the cliff directly from beneath, I endeavoured to scramble 
across the face of the rock from the previous entrance, and 
after being nearly precipitated to the bottom more than 
once, I managed to gain the opening, and was rewarded 
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by finding myself in a sort of passage. It was only a few 
feet in length, and about four in width, with its fl.oor 
shelving steeply upwards owing to an accumulation of 
debris. From the inner or upper end rose a sort of shaft, 
say 15 feet in height and 4 feet square, there being 
a ‘lauding’ 7 feet up with on one side a passage now 
open to the air, but once, evidently, entirely walled round 
by the rock, and on the adjacent or inmost side the entrance 
to a room. 

The means of ascending the shaft were obvious, for in 
the wall, at convenient intervals on the adjacent sides 
leading to the passage and the room, were niches, now worn 
very smooth. 1 had to use both sets of niches to get up, and 
when on the landing had some difficulty in getting across the 
passage to the rooms beyond, as the outer wall and part of the 
flooring were gone. 

Once across, I saw there were two lower rooms and one 
upper, leading one out of the other, the upper being nearest 
the passage. I went first to the upper room, a plain 
empty chamber like the former ones, save that the filth 
on the floor, untouched for ages, had formed in places a 
hard crust. Then I passed on to the lower ones, having 
to creep. Creeping in, I saw, by the light entering through 
a window on my left, what was evidently an ancient refuse 
heap. I sat down and inspected it. Bones in plenty — ^large 
ones — and fragments of pottery, etc., all piled up together 
with other refuse. 

The pottery was of various shapes and thicknesses, some 
coarse pieces of what had been evidently bowls with a rough 
zigzag pattern round them, some thin pieces of jugs, and 
one fragment with the handle complete. 

I fancy that both the remaining portions of this and the 
various parts of other vessels could be found and pieced 
together. I had not the time, nor could I carry anything 
away with me, so I left all as I found it. The only 
remarkable thing in the inmost room was a large pit about 
2 feet square and 6| deep, with nothing in it, not quite in 
the centre of the floor. There was a smaller and shallower 
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one in the room above, and also one in the ‘ rubbish-room.’ 
Returning by an oblique jump across the shaft, I gained 
the isolated room on the other side, which, but for its 
slightly different shape, needs no comment. A difficult 
jump back, and a scramble down, brought my investigations 
to a close, as I had to hurry on after my mules, already 
far ahead. 

I much regretted having to make only so cursory an 
examination of these dwellings, which would possibly repay 
closer investigation, especially if the upper and at present 
inaccessible suites of rooms were reached by a ladder or rope. 
I am entirely ignorant of their history, and I could find 
out nothing from the natives of the district except that they 
were “very old.” As my appeal for any other available 
information in a former number of the Journal was un- 
successful, I am giving this short account of my experiences 
ill the hope that it may prove of interest, and elicit opinions 
as to the age and history of these rock dwellings. 

E. Or.vwshay-'Williams. 
Hallo ’th’ Hill, Adlington, Chorley. 


Mo-la-p’o, JP II 

To Mr. V. A. Smith’s argument against the identification 
of Hiuen-Tsang’s Mo-la-p’o with Malava, stated in his 
Early History of India (pp. 279-80) and expanded in his 
paper in the Zeitsch. d. Beni. Morgenl. Gesellschaft (Bd. Iviii, 
Ss. 787-96), I had drafted a reply. But my attention has 
just been directed to a review in the Journal des Savants 
(October, 1905, pp. 534-548) by M. Sylvain Levi, in which 
the question is discussed in a way that leaves not much 
more to be said. 

The general regularity with which the same Chinese 
characters are employed to transcribe Sanskrit ahsharas, 
renders it next to impossible to transliterate the three 
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symbols for Mo-la-p’o into any form materially different 
from Mdlava. And we know of no district in Gujarat 
proper that ever bore a name at all resembling this. As 
M. Levi remarks, “ it is absolutely impossible to place 
Mo-la-p’o, as Mr. Vincent Smith does, in the isthmus to the 
peninsula of Kattiawar, between Cambay and the Rann of 
Kachh.” 

From the Chinese texts, M. Levi supplies us further with 
some important corrections of the translations that have 
perplexed editors. Thus, Julien (ii, 160), with a defective 
text, was led into a mistake, the correct version being : 
“En partant de ce royaume [de Malava] au Sud-Ouest, on 
entre dans la mer. II [Hiuen-Tsang] marcha au Nord- 
Ouest deux mille quatre a cinq cents li, et parvint au royaume 
de 0-tch’a-li.” And at the close of the next paragraph 
the reading should be, as in the Life : “ On leaving the 
kingdom of Mo-la-p’o, by three days march to the north-west, 
he arrived at the kingdom of E’ie-ch’a.” 

Julien doubted the identification of this last with Kachh, 
as the Chinese characters (M n) transcribe into Kheta, 
and General Cunningham proposed Kheda (hodie Kaira) ; 
but Mr. Beal did not accept this. M. Levi agrees with 
Cunningham and the proper transcription. Thus, in Hiuen- 
Tsang’ s time, Kheda and Anandapura were both included 
in Malava, which then “extended to the sea on the south- 
west.” But a century before, and again in 765, these 
provinces belonged to ValabhI. And, till the time of 
Akbar, we know that Gujarat and Malwa were constantly 
encroaching on one another ; and at this day Western 
Malwa still marches for 150 miles along the eastern borders 
of Gujarat. 

For the Mahi river, JuUen’s text seems to have given 
Mo-ho M) (ii; 515), but M. Levi informs us that the 
correct reading is Mo-ki, and that “ the capital was situated 
to the south-east of the river” — whether in its upper or 
lower course is not indicated. 

A very important correction is that on Julien, ii, 163 
(Beal, ii, 267), where we should read : “ At present the king 
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(of Valabhi) is a Kshatriya by birth ; he is the son of the 
brother of the former Slladitya, king of Malava, and son-in- 
law of the son of the present Slladitya, king of Kanya- 
kubja: his name is Dhruvabhata.” Slladitya- Dharmaditya 
of Valabhi, then, was Hiuen-Tsang’s “Slladitya of Malava,” 
and M. Levi does not trouble “to collect all the data that 
permit us to follow the destinies of Malava, conquered by 
Slladitya, who annexed it to Valabhi, invaded by Harsha, 
and lost by Dhruvasena II, who retreated to Bharoch.” 

These details may be welcome to readers who may not 
see the Journal cles Savants. 

Mr. Smith tells us in his History (p. 280, n.), and repeats 
it in the Z.D.M.G. (p. 788, n.), that Max Muller “was led 
astray by Mr. Beal’s blunder ” respecting Slladitya of 
Malwa. But, on behalf of the dead, it may be pointed out 
that Max Muller’s India was published more than a year 
before the late Mr. Beal’s translation was printed in 1884 ; 
and so the latter could not have misled the professor, 
whether he blundered or not. 

Jas. Burgess. 

Edinburgh. 

Nov. Mh, 1905. 


SusRUTA ON Mosquitoes. 

His Excellency Sir Henry A. Blake, Governor of Ceylon, 
having most kindly favoured me with a copy of his paper on 
“ Ancient Theories of Causation of Fever by Mosquitoes,” i 
I have once more examined all the principal medical Sanskrit 
texts likely to throw light on this point. The two texts of 
Susruta on which the five distinguished Ceylon scholars 
referred to by Sir Henry Blake have rested their opinion 
that the medical writers of ancient India were acquainted 
with the connection existing between malaria and mosquitoes, 

' Eead before the Ceylon Branch of the B.M. Association, on the 15th April, 
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a strong man, anger, or sleeping in tlie daytime, by 
improper application of medicines, by external injuries 
caused by a weapon or other instrument, by some disease, by 
fatigue or exhaustion, by indigestion, by poison, etc. Poison 
(risam) is the only term in this list which could be supposed 
to have any reference to mosquito-bites ; but the symptoms 
attributed to the fever caused by poison, such as diarrhoea, 
prove that vegetable poison must be meant, and this is 
expressly stated in a Sanskrit Commentary. Susruta does 
not refer to mosquito-bites anywhere else than in the book 
on Poisons {Kalpa&ihanam), where he notices them very 
briefly, together with the stings of other insects. Poisonous 
spiders, e.g., are far more copiously discussed by Susruta 
than mosquitoes, and he attributes to them the causation of 
dangerous diseases, as well as of fever and other complications. 
Susruta’s general notions of the nature of poisonous sub- 
stances, including the nails and teeth of cats, dogs, monkeys, 
alligators, etc., are very crude, and his statements regarding 
animal poison in particular seem to be based, in a great 
measure, on an observation of the efiects of snake-bites. 
Thus he supposes insects [kita) and scorpions to be generated 
in the putrid carcases, excrements, and eggs of snakes ; and 
he places the bites of dangerous animals of this kind on a par 
with snake-bites as to their consequences and as to their 
medical treatment. It does not seem advisable, therefore, 
to compare Susruta’s remark on the fatal nature of the bites 
of a certain Masaka occurring in mountainous regions with 
modern theories of the origin of malaria, especially as 
Masaka is a very wide term, which may include any fly 
or insect that bites, besides ordinary mosquitoes, as in 
a well-known text of the Code of Manu (I, 40) on the 
creation of ‘all stinging and biting insects’ {sarvam ca 
damsamascikam). The other Sanskrit authorities agree with 
Susruta. 

J. Jolly. 

Wurzburg. 

November 21sf, 1905. 
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Mahabharata (Adiparva, ch. 94). 

There are references of tKe Kuru-Panchala war in the 
later Vedic and Sutra literature. But that the Pandu story 
of the Mahabharata Samhita, which gives the account of the 
two rival families of the Kauravas, could not in any way he 
called Kuru-Panchala story, is beyond all doubt. 

As there is also mention in the later Vedic literature of 
the names of Dhritariistra, Parikshit, and Janamejaya, it is 
still supposed by some that the Pandu story, if not the same 
or a part of the Kuru-Panchala story, maj^ be of equal 
antiquity. But I think it can be with some certainty shown 
from the Mahabharata itself that there was an old legend 
of a war between the Kurus and the Panchalas which had 
no relation w'hatever wdth the Pandu story. 

I refer the readers to the 94th chapter of the Adiparva, 
giving the history of the Puruvamsu from the remotest 
antiquity. It has been distinctl}* stated (slokas 34 to 50) 
that Raja Sambarana (who was a Bharata), being defeated 
by the Panchalas, had to live with his whole family in the 
mountainous regions of the Panjab for a long time. This 
Sambarana is said to be the father of Raja Kuru. AVith 
the help of the Rishi A'asistha, the Raja got back the lost 
kingdom, and could make all other Rajas (Panchalas not 
excepted) pay tribute to him. Kuru, son of Sambarana, 
founded Kurujangala, famous since then as Kurukshetra. 

AVe get also Janamejaya, Parikshit, and Dhritarastra as 
some subsequent Rajas in the same family (slokas 51-56), who 
are far removed from the Rajas of the same name mentioned 
in the Pandu storv. Santanu himself is a successor of 
theirs ; and this Santanu has been made in the Alahabharata 
Samhita, the grandfather of the later Dhritarastra and 
Pandu. Thus we can easilj' explain how the names 
Janamejaya, Parikshit, and Dhritarastra could be mentioned 
in very old literature, even though no Pandu story existed. 

I suspect that Dhritarastra and Pandu of the Alahabharata 
were affiliated to the old renowned family for conferring 
dignity upon the heroes of the new story, and that the 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 
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were also quoted in my previous communication to this 
Journal (July, 1905), which was written about the same 
time as Sir H. Blake’s paper. Now it is quite true that the 
two texts, the only ones in Susruta which hear on the point, 
may convey the impression that he was actually aware of the 
fatal consequences attending the bites of certain mosquitoes, 
of the kind called Parvatiya (mountainous), which are, he 
says, as dangerous as ‘ life-taking ’ or destructive insects. 
The ‘life-taking ’ insects, according to Susruta, are of twelve 
kinds, Tuhginasa, etc. (not identified), and they cause the 
person bitten to undergo the same (seven consecutive stages 
of) symptoms as in the case of snake-bites, as well as the 
painful sensations (of pricking pain, heat, itching, and so on, 
“Comm.) and dangerous diseases, the bite, as if burnt with 
caustic or fire, being red, yellow, white, or brown. The 
further symptoms which are mentioned in the following 
verses, such as fever, pain in the limbs, etc., are, however, 
common to all the four principal kinds of insect bites ; they 
are not meant to be specially characteristic of the bites of 
‘ life-taking ’ insects.^ Nor is the fever {jvara), of which 
SuSruta speaks in this place, likely to be true malarial fever. 
The term rather denotes the wound-fever, which is constantly 
mentioned by Susruta as arising from the bites of insects, 
such as Visvambharas and Kandumakas (Kalpasth. viii, 15), 
of various poisonous spiders (viii, 51-54), of scorpions 
(viii, 35), of certain serpents (iv, 24), of rats or mice 
(vi, 11, 16), or from the wound caused by a poisoned 
arrow (v, 24). 

If the chief causes of malarial fever are “ impure air and 
water and the existence of mosquitoes, according to ancient 
authorities on Ayurvedic medicine,” we should be led to 
expect some statements to that effect in Susruta’s chapter on 
fever, the king of diseases {roganlkardt), where he goes very 
thoroughly into the causes of fever, such as derangement of 
the humours by some disturbing cause, as fighting with 


1 This does not come out in the English translation proposed by the five 
Sanskrit scholars. It appears from the Sanskrit Commentary of DaUana. 
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author of the Mahabharata Samhita grafted his new story 
upon the Old Kuru Panchala or Bharati Katha. There are 
passages in the Mahabharata which show that facts which 
with propriety could only he mentioned in connection with 
the Kurus of old, have been with great inconsistency stated 
with reference to the modern Panda vas. The Dbartarastras 
and Pandavas were contending for supremacy over countries 
near about the Jamuna and the Ganga ; and they had no 
manner of right over the portion of the Panjab which is 
watered by the Five Rivers, and had other kings for rulers. 
Yet, very curiously enough, it was agreed that the Dharta- 
rastras would lose the kingdom of “ Panchanadyah ” if the 
Pandavas could not be traced by them during the stay of 
the Pandavas for twelve years in the forests (Vana Parva, 
34th chapter, 11th sloka). The passage looks like a quotation 
in the mouth of Y udhisthira, and can be suspected to be the 
remnant of a portion of the old Kuru-Panchala story. 

I need not multiply examples here, since I wanted in this 
paper merely to show that the legend about a war between 
the Kurus and Pancbalas existed in olden days, and that 
legend had nothing to do with the Pandu story of the 
Mahabharata. 


B. C. Mazumd.^r. 
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Hebrew Hdmour, and other Essays. By J. Chotznek, 
Ph.D. (London : Luzac & Co., 1905.) 

Dr. Chotzner publishes under the title of Hebrew Humour 
a collection of essays read before various literary Societies, 
and some of which have appeared in various periodicals. 

The book consists of sixteen essays, and we are introduced 
to some of the most appreciated Hebrew poets of the Middle 
Ages : very few of these had hitherto been introduced to 
the English reading public. It is a great merit of 
Dr. Chotzner’s volume that he not only gives life sketches of 
men like Bedaresi, of Emanuel of Rome, the reputed friend 
of Dante, and a close imitator of his immortal poem in his 
own Mehhaberot, or Kalonymos, a thirteenth century satirist, 
or of ibn Hisdai, the Hebrew translator of the famous 
legend of Barlaam and Josafat, but he also, in a felicitous 
manner, translates some of their poems, and thus makes 
it possible for the otherwise uninitiated reader to get 
a glimpse of a rich and varied literature which flourished 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

It must be noted that each one of these authors handled 
the language of the Bible in a manner unsurpassed, and 
it requires a profound knowledge of the Bible fully to 
appreciate the poetical power of their compositions. 

Dr. Chotzner has also given us biographies of some 
noted modern Hebrew scholars, and one essay is devoted 
to show the influence of Hebrew literature on Heine, the 
great German poet. 

A good index completes this collection, which can be 
warmly recommended to all lovers of mediaeval poetry. 

M. G. 
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About Hebrew Manuscripts. By E. N. Adler. 

(London : Henry Frowde, 1905.) 

Mr. E. N. Adler, an indefatigable traveller in tbe East, 
bas lost no opportunity in his journeys to enquire after and 
to acquire literary treasures, and he has thus amassed 
a umque collection, undoubtedly the largest in a private 
position of Hebrew manuscripts and incunabula. He bas 
almost rediscovered a rich Hebrew Persian literature, i.e. 
Persian poetry and Persian prose translations of the Bible, 
commentaries and other literary compositions in tbe Persian 
language, but written with Hebrew characters. 

A few stray specimens of that literature were known from 
tbe manuscripts in the British Museum, and from tbe old 
translation of the Pentateuch by Tawuz. But no one bad 
dreamed of so large a store of literary productions in Persia. 
He also acquired fragments from tbe Genizab, and among 
them he was lucky enough to find some missing chapters 
of the Hebrew version of the Ecclesiastics of Ben-Sira ; this 
he has published with facsimiles in the Jexcish Qiiarterh/ 
Review, and he has often discoursed pleasantly and in- 
structively on his travels, on his finds of old books and 
manuscripts, and on the romance that surrounds them. 

Most of these articles and papers appeared in the Jeivish 
Quarterly Review ; but instead of becoming lost, scattered 
as they were among various periodicals, they have now 
been united into a handsome volume full of instruction 
from beginning to end, and enriched, moreover, by a few 
more facsimiles and by suggestive remarks of Professor 
Bacher. A copious and carefully compiled index still more 
enhances the value of this book. 

M. G. 

Papiri Greco-Egizii. By D. Comparetti e G. Vitej.li. 

Vol. I. (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1905.) 

The Academia dei Lincei, at the request of its president. 
Professor Villari, has sanctioned a separate publication of 
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<jrreek-Egyptiaii papyri collected from Egypt and scattered 
now in various libraries in Italy, as a supplement to their 
Monumenti Antichi, entrusting the care of this publication 
to Professors Oomparetti and Vitelli. 

The first fascicle has now appeared, containing thirty-five 
Greek papyri from Florence, transcribed and commented 
upon by the learned editor, and accompanied by a number 
of facsimiles admirably executed. The contents of the 
papyri are very varied ; they are mostly of a legal and 
domestic character, and the editors as well as the Academia 
are heartily to be congratulated on this publication, which 
will throw light also on the early Christian and Byzantine 
period in Egypt. 

M. G. 

Apollinaristische ScHRiFTEN Syrisch. Edited by Dr. Joh. 
Flemming and Hr. H. Lietzmann. Abhandlungen 
der Kdniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Philologisch - Historische Klasse. (Berlin, 
1904.) 

This is a particularly careful and thorough piece of 
editing. Hn. Flemming and Lietzmann have not been 
content with bringing together hitherto published treatises 
and allowing due honour to those who have already edited 
them, but they have carefully collated these with photographs 
of any portions of the same quoted in other Brit. Mus. and 
Vatican MSS., and have been able to add some hitherto 
unpublished texts from the former collection ; the whole 
number now being printed in a most convenient form, with 
the Greek on the same page as the Syriac. Further, 
a very full list of Greek words with their Syriac equivalents 
occupies 19 pages at the end of the pamphlet, and facilitates 
to the utmost references to and study of important passages. 
We must add that the Syriac is remarkably free from 
typographical errors. 

Although the title of this pamphlet is non-committal, yet 
in the introduction old ascriptions as to the authorship of 
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the various pieces are continued, probably for convenience of 
reference, and only passing allusion is made to Caspari’s 
learned and convincing researches, resulting in the attribution 
of most of these writings to Apollinaris the Younger. 
Hr. Lietzmann, however, refers his leaders for discussions of 
questions of authorship and of textual criticism to an earlier 
volume of these transactions which we have not seen. 


Christlich-PalaestinisoheFkagmexte Atjs derOmajjadex- 
Moschee zu Hamaskus. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von Friedrich Schulthess. Abhandlungen der Konig- 
lichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Philologisch-Historische Klasse. (Berlin, 1905.) 

The long- hoarded MSS. of the Omayyad Mosque at 
Damascus were at last — in 1900 — brought out of their 
seclusion by the efforts, exerted througli the channels of 
diplomacy, of Baron Dr. von Soden, his success being 
doubtless due in great part to the favour with which the 
German Emperor, alone of the Christian Powers, is regarded 
by the Sultan. The state in which these anxiously hopedrfor 
treasures were found is vividly described by Dr. Bruno 
Violet, who, owing to the want of such facilities as are usual 
in civilised lands, had to spend many weary months in 
hunting through the dirty tattered MSS,, which were stuffed 
by ignorant labourers into sacks and lumped down before 
him for his selection. For the Kubbet-el-Chazne, Treasure 
Cupola, of the Mosque is dark and onl}' accessible by a ladder, 
and the jealous care with which it has been guarded (from 
the researches of scholars) is merely due to the superstition 
of ignorance. On Dr. Violet’s return to Germany he handed 
over his finds, chiefly palimpsests, and further obscured by 
dirt and neglect, to Dr. Schulthess for decipherment ; partly 
from stress of other work, chiefly from his confidence in 
Dr. Schulthess’s experience in Palestinian Syriac. Both 
Dr. Violet’s and Dr. Schulthess’s descriptions of the state of 
these fragments make us wonder at the patient industry, 
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practised eye, and keen insight which have deduced so much 
from them. With regard to the Biblical portions, of course 
comparison with other texts is of avail, as also in the case of 
hymns where identification with Greek originals has proved 
possible ; Dr. Schulthess hopes that these learned researches 
may be carried further by other scholars. He judges from 
the script that most of the fragments are of the ninth century 
or somewhat earlier. They comprise scattered passages of 
the Old and New Testaments, those from St. John’s Gospel, 
Romans, Philippians, and Hebrews being the most con- 
tiuuous ; some leaves from Apocr 3 'phal Gospels and Acts 
of Saints, and three longish ht'mns in fair preservation. 
Except in the case of the Biblical fragments the Greek, 
where known, is given, and elsewhere a German trans- 
lation ; and careful notes have been added throughout. 

J. P. Margoliouth. 

Bkngal in 1756-57. A selection of papers dealing with 
Bengal during the reign (?) of Siraj-Uddaula. Edited 
by S. C. Hill. 3 vols., 8vo. Indian Records Series. 
(John Mtirraj’, 1905.) 

This is a work of much research, and which does great 
credit to the industry and ability of Mr. Hill. He is already 
favourably known bj' his life of Claude Martin and his 
account of three French officers in Bengal, and this book 
is a further instance of his talent for investigation. In 
preparing it he has examined the records in Calcutta, 
London, Paris, and The Hague, and he has also perused the 
Clive papers in tlie possession of the Earl of Powis and 
the contemporary magazines and newspapers of Europe, 
etc., etc. He acknowledges that the idea of including 
extracts from newspapers, etc., was suggested to him by 
the discovery by that veteran antiquarian, Mr. T. R. Munro, 
of some lists of the victims of the Black Hole in the Scots 
Magazine. 

The work is an account of the revolution whereby Bengal 
was transferred from the Muhammedans to the English in 
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1757. The period covered by it is about thirteen months, 
namely, from the beginning of June, 1756, when Cossim- 
bazaar surrendered to Siraj-TJddaula, to 23rd June, 1757, 
the date of the victory of Plasse}'. These months were 
epoch-making, and so the space allotted to them is not 
excessive. Mr. Hill’s historical introduction occupies little 
more than two hundred pages, and the rest of the three 
big octavoes is taken up with copies of letters and minutes, 
and extracts from contemporary narratives. Many of them 
appear for the first time, and others, such as Holwell’s 
account of the Black Hole tragedy, well deserve reprinting. 

It must be confessed that much of the three volumes is 
melancholy reading. They form a record abounding in 
instances of cowardice, incapacity, and duplicity. In the 
first volume there is little that is cheerful reading. The 
second and third are better, for in them we have the account 
of the recover}' of Calcutta and of the taking of Chander- 
nagore. After wading through that Slough of Despond — 
the dreary detail of disaster and incompetence — it is pleasant 
to meet with the account of the squadron which sailed from 
Madras and ascended the Hooghly. The log-books of the 
men-of-war, the description of Admiral Watson’s making 
himself a better target for the French gunner, of his brother- 
admiral, Pocock, rowing up in his barge from Hidjelee 
to share in the fun, and arriving in time to get wounded, 
and the pathetic story of Captain Speke and his son Billy — 
best told in the pleasant pages of Dr. Ives — come upon one 
like a whiff of sea-air from the Sandheads, such as Zephaniah 
Holwell must have rejoiced in when he sat down in the 
“Syren” sloop in February, 1757, to describe the horrors of 
the previous June. 

There is something humorous as well as sad in finding 
that it was the presence of a woman — the redoubtable Begam 
Johnson — in Cossimbazaar Fort, that was the proximate 
cause of its surrender, and of the Black Hole and other 
disasters. She was the Eve who tempted her foolish Adam 
•to interview the Nawab, and so made him and his countrymen 
lose Bengal, that “Paradise of Countries.” Mrs. Johnson 
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was at this time the wife of Watts, the chief of the Cossim- 
bazaar Factory. He was her third husband, and she 
afterwards accompanied him to England. She must have 
been as vigorous as the Wife of Bath, for she outlived 
three husbands and got rid of her fourth by pensioning 
him off and deporting him to Europe, dying herself in 
Calcutta in 1812, at the age of 87, and being honoured 
by a public funeral, attended by the Governor-General in 
his coach and six ! One would have thought that so 
masterful a dame would rather have animated her husband 
to resistance than have implored him to surrender. But 
perhaps her anxiety for her children, born and unborn, 
depressed her spirit on this occasion. At any rate, her 
husband must share the blame with her, for in his tenderness 
for her he forsook his duty to his country. Watts’ surrender 
was another instance of the fatal habit of trusting to 
Orientals, of which Indian history gives us so many examples. 
It was similar in its folly and disastrous results to the 
surrenders at Manjhi, Cawnpore, and Munipore. One is 
inclined to wonder how the actors in such scenes forgot 
their classical education, and did not remember the Anabasis 
and the story of the surrender of the Greek generals to the 
Persians. The only redeeming feature in the sordid story 
of Cossimbazaar is the conduct of Elliott, the officer in 
command of the fort, who blew out his brains while 
smarting under the disgrace of his chief’s behaviour. 
Perhaps things would have happened very differently if 
Warren Hastings had been in the fort. He was but a young 
man then, and in an inferior position, but it is not likely 
that he would have capitulated. He was attached to the 
Cossimbazaar Factory at the time, but he was absent at 
one of the out-factories or aitrnngs and did not know what 
was going on. Hoi well, in writing on the subject to the 
Court of Directors, used strong language, but not, I think, 
more than was justifiable. He said ; — 

“The reasons which swayed Mr. Watts to quit his government 
at such a juncture as that, and trust himself in the hands of the 
Suba (on whose character or principles no reasonable faith could 
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be had) without any proper security, hostage, or safeguard for his 
person ; or those which urged Mr. Collet to follow his example, 
when he knew his chief was made a prisoner, and that consequently 
the trust, command, and government of the factory, fort, and 
garrison devolved upon himself ; or why this your Settlement was 
thus given up without a single stroke being struck for it, I am 
totally a stranger to, and can only hope for their sakes and the 
honour of their country, they have, or will justify their conduct 
to you in those particulars. 1 will not suhscrihe to the opinion 
of our five Captains,* as already recited, and say their force was 
sufficient to resist and defend the place for any long time against 
the Suba’s army; but had it been defended at all, he could not 
have attacked and taken it without the loss of time and many of 
his people, and probably some of his principal officers . . 

A defence of only twenty-four hours would, in its consequences, 
have retarded in all probability his march to Calcutta for many 
days ... A detention of his army before Cossimbazaar 
for two or three days would have brought on dirty, rainy weather 
in his march towards us, and incommoded him greatly, as well in 
the passage of his troops and cannon as in the attack of our 
Settlement ; whereas, by the easy possession he acquired of Cossim- 
bazaar, he was enabled to march against us without loss of time 
or obstruction from the weather, which afforded not a drop of rain 
during his march and attack of Calcutta ; but on the 21st, at night, 
whilst I was prisoner in the camp, it rained heavily, and dirty 
weather succeeded for many days after, during which his musketry, 
being all matchlocks, would have been rendered in a manner 
useless.” (Letter, vol. ii, pp. 12 and 13.) 

Holwell might have added to this that the surrender of 
Cossimbazaar at once put Siraj-XIddaula in possession of guns 
and ammunition which, as Mr. Hills says (i, p. Ixii), he needed 
for the attack of Calcutta, his own being worthless. The 
explanation or apology which Holwell hoped for was given 
by Watts and Collet in a letter to the Council at Madras 
dated 2nd July, 1756 (i, 45), but in it they almost gave 


* Watt-j admits (iii, 333) that the five captains made this report, though he 
says they were greatly mUtaken. Captain Grant, who was at Cossrmfazaar 
in October, 1735, says (i, 74) that the guns were in pretty good order, and that 
there were also eight Cohorn mortars 4 and 5 inches, with a store of shells and 
grenades. Apparently also there were forty guns ot 9 and 6 pounds and a saluting 
battery of twenty-four guns of trom 2 to 4 pounds. 
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away their case, for they said (id., p. 47), “We might 
possibly have held out three or four days.” Afterwards 
Watts submitted a separate explanation to the Court of 
Directors, dated 30th January, 1757 (iii, 331), in which he 
endeavoured to traverse Holwell’s allegations. But it is 
a very poor performance, and shows that Watts was either 
disingenuous or stupid, or both. He wrote : — 

“ Mr. Hoi well endeavours to arraign my conduct by artfully 
endeavouring to prove that one day’s defence of Cossinibazaar 
might have saved Calcutta, and in order to do this he calls the 
heavens to his assistance and makes it rainy, dirty weather for 
several days after the taking of the place ; to this I answer, 
and appeal to every inhabitant of Calcutta for the truth of what 
1 assert, that except one shower on the second night after the 
place was taken, it was in general clear and dry weather for many 
days, I think to the beginning of July.” 

But if Watts had been honest or had read Holwell’s 
letter with due attention, he would have seen that Holwell 
says nothing about there being any rain shortly after the 
surrender. On the contrary, be saj’s that there was not 
a drop of rain during Siraj - Uddaula’s march to Calcutta 
or during his attack on the place. Holwell’s point is that 
if Siraj - Uddaula had been detained for three or four days 
before Cossimbazaar (three or four days, of course, being 
a loose expression which might cover a week) he could not 
have marched till the 9th or 10th June, instead of, as he 
did, on the 5th. Consequently he would not have arrived 
at Calcutta on the 16th or have taken the fort on the 20th. 
At the earliest he would have arrived there by the 20th 
or 21st, and so would have come in for the bad weather 
which set in on the night of the 21st. It seems to me, 
therefore, that Mr. Hills disposes of Holwell’s remarks in 
a rather cavalier fashion when he calls his assertion “ one 
of those hypothetical arguments which does not admit of 
answer, and is hardly worth discussion” (i, p. Ixi). 

I have not space to dwell upon other points in Mr. Hill’s 
excellent Introduction and notes. I would only observe 
that in one or two places he seems to have been misled by 
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a too exclusive reliance on European authorities. For 
instance, it is surely misleading to describe Murshid Quli 
as a convert to Mohammedanism . Was he not, though by 
birth a Hindu, bought by a Mohammedan while in his 
infancy and brought up as a Musalman? ^ Then, again, we 
are told by him that Clive recommended Omichand to visit 
a sacred shrine in Maldah. Omichand, whose real name is 
said to have been Amir Chand, was apparently an up-countr}’" 
man and a Sikh or a Jain, and I am not aware of there being 
any sacred Hindu shrine at Maldah. Perhaps Maldah is 
a mistake for ilalwa, and the place he was recommended 
to visit was Ujjain. Finallj% if Mr. Hill had referred to the 
Eiyazu-s-salatln, of which the Asiatic Society has published 
a translation, he would not have written (i, p. ccvi) that Siraj- 
Uddaula was arrested close to Rajmahal. In fact, the faquir 
who betrayed him lived on the other side of the Ganges, 
and it was there that he was arrested. Siraj-lJddaula knew 
too well that Mir Jaffar’s brother was Governor of Rajmahal 
to trust himself on that side of the river. 

H. Bevekidge. 

Note. — I may note here that there is an appropriateness 
in Mr. Hill’s having been selected as the author to deal 
with a period when the district of Murshidabad was so much 
in evidence, for his honoured father was a missionary there 
for many years, and there is a tablet to his memory in the 
Berharapore School. A word of praise should be given to 
the very interesting plans and portraits which adorn the 
volumes. 

Calcutta, Past and Peesent. By Kathleen Blechynden. 

(Thacker & Co., 2, Creed Lane, E.C., and Calcutta, 1905.) 

This is a pleasant and interesting book, and is a worthy 
addition to the writings of Padre Long, Busteed, and Wilson. 
Miss Blechynden is a lady who is well known for the interest 

1 It is also incorrect to sav that he destroyed all the Hindu temples within 
four miles of Murshidabad. there is a famous temple nearer the city than that 
which dates from before his time. 
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she takes in Calcutta and Alipore, and she has been able to 
give some new information from old family diaries. One 
charm of the book is the evident love that the authoress has 
for the Queen of the Granges. Calcutta is too often regarded 
by the English as a place of exile and as barren of delight, 
and is sometimes spoken of by them as Smelfungus spoke of 
Rome. Miss Blechynden, however, speaks of it with the 
affection of a veritable Ditcher. And in truth Calcutta has 
many charms. Its Maidan is delightful, and its riverside 
has not lost all its beauty, in spite of the disappearance 
of the “ winged chariots of sailors ” and the presence of 
a railway-line. One charm of Calcutta to the pedestrian 
is that, thanks to its lofty houses, it is possible to walk in the 
streets at the hottest time of the day, a thing which one can 
rarely do in the Mofussil. Jahangir’s famous avenue from 
Agra to Lahore was often spoken of by seventeenth century 
travellers, but I am afraid it is now, and always has been, 
something of a myth. Guidebooks to Italy used to tell of 
the picturesqueness and variety of the fish-market in Venice, 
but in truth that in Calcutta beats it hollow for strange 
forms, while the fragrance of the fruit and flower departments 
of the same market exceeds that of the covered walk in 
Covent Garden. 

The first chapter of the book contains an account of the 
Charnock Mausoleum, together with an illustration of it, and 
at p. 22 we have an account of the Hamilton tablet with 
a translation of the Persian inscription. The translation, 
which is similar to tiiat given in Talboys-Wheeler’s book 
and in Dr. Wilson’s “ Inscriptions of Bengal,” adds an un- 
necessary hyperbole to the original. In the English, the 
inscription is rendered as saying that Hamilton made his 
name famous in the four quarters of the earth. But the 
original is chahar clang, “four dangs,” and this is a common 
expression for Hindustan, in accordance with the old saying 
quoted by Akbar’s mother to the king of Persia’s sister that 
India was four dangs of the world and Persia the other two. 

At p. 50 Miss Blechynden notices Mr. Hyde’s discovery 
that the first Mrs. Hastings was married to Captain Buchanan, 
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-who perished in the Black Hole. But may not the tradition 
that she was the wife of Captain Dugald Campbell, who fell 
at Budge-Budge, he also true ? ilay she not have married 
Campbell at Fulta ? Ladies remarried quickly in those 
days. Witness Mrs. Johnson, who married her second 
husband nine months after the death of her first, and her 
third a twelvemonth after the death of her second. Miss 
Blechynden speaks of Mrs. Buchanan escaping to Fulta with 
her baby-girl. Possibly this is the daughter who died at 
Berhampore, and she only bore Hastings a son. The latter, 
poor boy, went home to England with Colonel Sykes, and 
was received into the house of Jane Austen’s father. 

Our space will not allow us to dwell longer on Miss 
Blechynden’s pleasant pages. We recommend our readers 
to procure the book for themselves. They will find in it, 
among other things, the thrilling story of the wreck of the 
“ Grosvenor,” and several very pretty illustrations. 

H. Beveridge. 


Patisambhidamagga. Yol. I. Edited by Aexold C. 

Tavloe, M.A. (Pali Text Society, 1905.) 

This — the first half of the first European edition of the 
Patisambhidamagga — forms with another issue of the Journal 
the Pali Text Society’s publications for 1905. The completion 
of the edition in one more volume is being proceeded with, 
and its appearance will leave, of the whole of the great Sutta 
Pitaka, only three volumes yet unedited — Digha Nikaya III, 
now in process of making by Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter ; the 
Mddesa, long promised by Professor Lanman ; and the 
Apadana. The Society is to be congratulated, not only on 
another step towards the completion of its work, but also 
on the reappearance in PaK scholarship of the editor of the 
Katha Yatthu. For ten years closed in upon by professional 
labours, he has yet, without abatement of these, so prevailed 
— like the moon in the verses quoted in his text, “ ahhlm 
mutto m candima ” — as to accomplish this disinterested and. 
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in one way, most ungrateful labour of love. And the edition 
shows practically no sign of bow it has been the thief of 
scanty leisure. The slips of the groping typographer which 
have eluded or resisted correction are astonishingly few, and 
the text is so presented as to help the reader in several 
ways. He needs help, for the work, if simple in argument, 
teems with difficulties of phrase and diction. 

That argument, so far as this first volume takes us, shows 
a Mahavagga of three Discourses. The first expounds 
seventy-three items of knowledge [ndna) equated, so to 
speak, in terms of ‘ pannd.’ The second distinguishes various 
forms of ‘views’ (ditthi), adducing some of their conditions 
and characteristics. The third gives a somewhat more 
detailed account than is }’ielded by other canonical books 
of that regulation of the flow of consciousness in connection 
with regulation of respiration, known as Anapana-sati. 

Into these contents this is not the place to enter at any 
length. But one or two brief comments on points that 
seem to me noteworthy may not be amiss. 

As we read we are often tempted to think that the 
Patisambhidamagga has strayed from what should be its 
proper collection, the Abhidhamma-pitaka. There is no 
narrative or personal element whatever. Direct address is 
limited to three quoted passages (p. 161) which I have not 
yet been able to identif}^ The form is catechetical through- 
out, a persistency peculiar to Abhidhamma books. There 
is an interwoven exegetical Atthakatha, as in the Vibhanga, 
and a Matika for the longer discourse, as in the latter work 
and the Dhammasahgani. Once more, the book is of a kind 
for advanced students. I'here is here no milk for babes, no 
talk of pimna and naughtiness, heaven and hell for such 
simple bhikshus as are, in the text, called hoi-polloi-good 
fellows, puthujjanakahjdnakd — “Thomme sage moyen,” to 
adapt a French phrase. The questions for the most part 
turn on subtle intricacies of that cultivation in introspective 
analysis to which Buddhist philosophy has ever been 
addicted. This, it is true, might well be expected from 
the title of the book, “The Way of Analysis.” But then 
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a book so termed is precisely what might be looked for in 
the Abhidhamma. And as a fact, the so-called Four 
Patisambhidas are treated of more at length in the Abhi- 
dhamma (in the Vibhaiiga) than anywhere else, including 
even the present volume, where they are only brought in 
incidentally. 

It will, however, be time, when the edition is complete, 
to test the style and diction of the Pali with a view to 
determining the date of the book relative to the rest of the 
Canon. With reference to the interwoven Atthakatha, 
I will only repl}' so far to the editor’s query, whether 
Buddhaghosa makes use of if, as to point out that he does 
so in commenting on the Ciila-Vedalla-Sutta (Papanca- 
Sudanl ap. M. i, p. 300), quoting the metaphors illustrating 
forms of soul-heresy given in pp. 143 tf. of the present 
volume- ’■ 

To dwell a moment longer on the Atthakatha, it is, like 
its fellows, mainly descriptive and exegetical, explaining (?) 
rather by way of extension than of intension. A curious 
instance is where the word ‘as,’ in the gatha .... 
yathd Biuldhena desifu, provokes the comment : — There are 
ten meanings of yat/u2 (more justlj’, ten things which i/citfid 
may here imply), viz., self-taming, scdf-quieting, etc., taught 
by the Buddha. One wonders if any mnemonic purpose was 
served by the rattling rhythm : ultudaniathaUho yathattho, 
attasamatlnittho yathattho, etc. But a more interesting point 
is that, where the commentary' becomes etymological, a 
quaint instance occurs such as we have hitherto associated 
with the days of Buddhaghosa : — ‘ Ken ’ atthena nlvarand ? 
Wy'y-ana-rto’OTM-tthena mvarana? Whereupon the cate- 
chism digresses on the term niyyanam. In a passage from 
Suidas, attempting to explain the meaning of the festival, 
Diasia ^ — Sia^vjeiv . . . rd? dcrav — I see the same 

' tVTieii writing on the Vedalla Sutta (J.E.A.S., 1894, pp. 321 ff.) I was not 
aware that the metaphors were not the copunentator’s ovra. I note too that my 
transcriher unwittingly misled me by 'vritingyif^B tor chdi/a, shadow — a confusion 
only too easy in Sinhalese. 

- Quoted in Miss J. Harrison’s Frolegotmna to the Study of Greek Seligion, 

p. 22. 
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usage observed in the West at a date nearer to that of 
Buddhaghosa. 

Like the Abhidhamma books which it resembles, the 
Patisambhidamagga contributes practically nothing new to 
positive doctrine. But it contains many interesting side- 
lights on that doctrine. Confining my remaining space to 
the Nanakatha, I may point out, firstly, that of the last six 
bodies of knowledge, reserved for the intellect of a Buddha, 
one is that known as the i/amahqjatilnre ndnam, or knowledge 
in paired miracle. I believe that the description given on 
pp. 125, 126 is the first yet met with. Another deals with 
that common plane of Buddhism and Christianity, world- 
compassion. The section (pp. 126 — 31) is an exhaustive 
collection of all the grounds and metaphors for the action of 
Saviours as such, and is termed Knowledge of the Tathagata’s 
attainment of the Great Pity. Its refrain — “ so seeing, great 
pity for creatures descends into the Buddhas, the Blessed 
Ones ! ” — has the effect of a litany, or a “ Benedicite, omnia 
opera.” “On fire are the habitations of the world! so seeing, 
etc. . . . fallen into an evil way . . . without 
shelter . . . without refuge . . . inflated, unsoothed 
. . . pierced is the world with many darts, and there is 
none to draw them out but I . . . flung into a cage of 
corruption enwrapped b}’ the gloom of ignorance, and there 
is none can make it see light but I . . . none to put 

out {nibbapeid) the fires of lust . . . and misery but 

I ... I have crossed over, I can make them cross, 
free, I can set free . . .” Curious in the above is 

the old-world word-play uddhato (inflated) and uddhaid 
(drawer-out). 

Of nandni or ‘ knowdedges’ (once I believe good academic 
Scottish) within the reach of the savaka, those so often named 
in Buddhist books as Purity of Hearing and the Spiritual Eye 
are here shown as evolved by practice ; the former through 
extreme discriminative alertness (vitakkavippharavasena) to 
all physical sounds ; the latter, by so fixing the consciousness 
on light or radiance that, in time, day becomes as night 
and night as day, the vision transcending the immediate 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 
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environment and attaining a purview of the passing and 
pageant of human lives (pp. 112 ff.). 

These and the rest of savaka-knowledge (saving only the 
four Truths and four Patisambhidas) are, as I have said, 
equated with as many kinds of imnha, e.g., “ Panrtd in 
discerning, by way of radiance, the diversity and similarity 
in visual presentations = (copula suppressed) knowledge in 
spiritual vision.” And this formula, with its varying content, 
seems to differentiate patina, as intellectual procedure in 
order to acquire, from ndna as the acquired, realized and 
registered product. In the little simile of the well, used of 
himself by Savittha (S. ii, 118), the man reaches the well 
and sees water. So Savittha has reached ‘b}' right pafifia ’ 
to a tidna of what constitutes Nirvana. But there is neither 
pail nor rope. He cannot attain nirvana (though, for that 
matter, its attainment is often described as an uprising of 
nana, S. iv, 8 ff.). Now our word, knowledge, answers well 
enough for Tiana, which is used for all sorts of bavin g-corae-to- 
know : — that ‘ water is there,’ or that one is an Arahat. But 
what we still need, in this our language, is an adequate word 
for panhd. Wanted also, out of the relative poverty of our 
intellectual nomenclature, are distinctive terms for ahhiimd 
and paritim (pp. 5-26). If we conclude, after comparing 
these pages with the use of the terms in the Sahyutta 
Nikaya, that ahhinnd refers to intellectual acts of intuition, 
without conscious steps of reasoning, and parinnd to discursive 
reasoning and judgment {tirana), in other passages we seem 
to see merely equivalents used much like the pairs and 
triplets in lawyers’ phraseology. 

Finally, it may prove suggestive to note the frequent 
occurrence in this volume of the word ekattam — oneness, as 
opposed to ndnattain, plurality or diversity. The Buddhist 
was bidden to be alert and open to all channels of impressions 
for the purpose of self-guarding by self-knowledge, but to 
cultivate only ekattam. What is precisely to be understood 
by this? Was it concentrative discipline (the word occurs 
oftenest in the discourse on Breathing), for the better 
co-ordination of mind and body? And is this, too, meant 
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by the phrase ‘ single taste (or essence) of faculties ’ {indri- 
ydnam ekaraso) ? Or was it a feeling after the value, as an 
intellectual instrument, of the development of generalizing, 
of grouping particulars on a ground of partial similarity or, 
virtually speaking, identity ? The age of the Pitakas appears 
to have had no logic ready made for this purpose. And one 
of the ‘ equations ’ in the Nanakatha points to a quite 
conscious effort at obtaining certain aspects of highest 
generalization. I refer to § 32, on “ parind relating to the 
discernment of the diversity and identity of all phenomena 
taken together as one,” and that under twelve of such takings 
together, or aspects, viz. ‘ thus-ness,’ soullessness, truth, 
elements, etc. On these passages it is not impossible that 
Buddhaghosa’s Commentary, taken in conjunction with what 
he may say on M. i, 364, may throw some light of tradition. 
So far as a superficial reference to a palm-leaf MS. of the 
former work enables me to judge, ekatia is more than once 
described in terms of the former alternative. For instance, 
“ ekatta is the having the nature of eka from steadfastness, 
non-diffusiveness.” Again : ekaite santittliatiti, “ fixed in 
ekatta through the absence of the distraction of various 
objects of thought.” But the term may not be inseparably 
wedded to this ethico-intellectual import. 

Meanwhile we wish ourselves soon to be yet further in 
debt to Mr. Arnold Taylor, by the timely appearance of the 
second and concluding volume of his notable contribution to 
Anglo-Buddhist literature. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Buddhist and Christian Gospels, now first compared 
FROM THE Originals. By Albert J. Edmunds. 
Edited with parallels and notes from the Chinese 
Buddhist Tripitaka. (Tukokwan, Tokyo, 1905; London, 
Triibner.) 

The present work is, according to Mr. Edmunds himself, 
part of his larger work which will be called “ Cyclopaedia 
Evangelica; an English Documentary Introduction to the 
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Four Gospels.” In this the author treats systematically of 
the parallel ideas and passages of the two Gospels, drawing 
his materials chiefly from original sources, and arranging 
them under six heads. These are ; — Infancy legends ; 
Initiation and Commencement ; Ministry and Ethics ; the 
Lord; Closing Scenes, the Future of the Church, Eschatology ; 
Appendix (uncanonical parallels). 

Prefixed to these there is an historical introduction, which 
is exceedingly interesting to students of religion. His 
careful summary of historical relations between the East 
and the West, and minute anal 5 ’sis of the original texts, 
tend to prove successfully the possibility of connection 
between Christianity and Buddhism. 

This hook, brought out under the able editorship of 
Professor Anesaki, is further enhanced by parallels, hitherto 
mostly unidentified, from Chinese Buddhist works, which 
are very welcome to those who read Chinese. 

Parallels or points of resemblance in ideas and their 
expressions, set side by side, may sometimes mislead un- 
initiated readers. Professor Anesaki, our editor, evidently 
holding similar ideas to those of Mr. Edmunds, our author, 
wrote in the Hibbert Journal for October, 1905, pointing 
out the close resemblance between the very sayings of 
Buddha and Christ, alleging, of course, no borrowing on 
either side. The Eev. C. Voysey, speaking at the Theistic 
Church, argues that Buddhism preceded Christianity by 
about six hundred years, so that there could be no possibility 
of anyone asserting that Buddha imitated Christ, while it 
is plain enough that, if the Hew Testament can be trusted, 
Christ imitated Buddha. 

This will in no way be proved to be Mr. Anesaki’s opinion, 
nor is it Mr. Edmunds’. The latter especially is exceedingly 
careful about this point, laying down the principle that no 
borrowing is to be alleged except in cases of identity of text, 
or sequence of narrative, accompanied with demonstrable 
intercourse (p. 47). Even if, therefore, intercourse is proved 
to be historical, e.g. in the case of the Greeks and the Hindus, 
between whom there was intercourse, as Mr. Edmunds 
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successfully shows — religious, philosophic, literary, artistic, 
and commercial — all the time from Megasthenes to Hippo- 
lytus (p. 43), and further, even if this intercourse were at 
its height at the time of Christ, as seems to have been the 
case, it would by no means follow that Christ imitated 
Buddha. No religion can claim, as Mr. Anesaki sa3’s, an 
absolute unity and homogeneity. This truth is more 
observable in the case of Buddhism than in the case of 
Christianity, for no one can state definitely how much of 
Buddhism and its legend can be traced to the time of its 
founder. The legends of Buddha and Christ maj", as our 
author says, have caught a tinge from Zoroaster, and Christ 
from the earlier Buddha; while the later Buddha legends 
may have been influenced by rising Christianity. Thus 
a historical connection may be true, yet the question of 
borrowing on the part of the one or the other remains still 
to be solved. Besides, the parallels are, in many cases, 
accidental or of independent origin, except such as the 
narrative, in Luke, of Christ’s nativity, missionary charge, 
etc., which are minutely discussed by our author (p. 48). 

If the readers will clearly understand the author’s position, 
this work will be most helpful, and it is certainly the best 
textbook for the advancement of religious knowledge. There 
will be a time, we may hope, when every missionary training 
college will use this as a standard work for the study of 
relative positions of the two great missionary religions. It 
is, at any rate, indispensable for those who go to Japan 
as missionaries, where the two religions are brought face to 
face in their activitv’’. 

It is significant that this lifework of Mr. Edmunds should 
be published in Japan, for, as he says : — 

“ Dramatic in the highest is the course of the two great 
world-faiths : Buddhism has rolled from the Ganges to the 
Pacific, and Christianity from the Jordan, in the reverse 
direction, again to the Pacific, until in Japan and the United 
States, after their age-long and planetary march, they stand 
looking at each other across that ocean — once a Spanish, 
but now an American lake 
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“ The two world-forces, which first met when the Spaniards 
landed in the sixteenth century, have now, at the dawn of 
the twentieth, begun a new act in the drama, which only 
time can unroll.” 

Japan will be grateful to our author for the boon of this 
excellent work, which wilt, I hope, eventually help to bring 
about a solution of the religious problem of Japan. 

J. Takakusu. 


The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

This is a book to welcome, not effusively perhaps, but with 
a quiet gratitude ; for it throws not unimportant sidelights 
upon the history of the period with which it deals. The 
diarist’s father traded in Madras under the protection of the 
Fort St. George Government. When the diarist himself was 
seven years old his father migrated with his family to 
Pondicherry, and traded henceforth under the protection of 
the French Company. Like his father, he became a rich and 
successful trader, enjoying the confidence of the French 
Government, and becoming under Dupleix not onl}' the chief 
native agent for the promotion of the Company’s trade, but 
also the chief adviser of his illustrious master in all matters 
relating to native concerns. 

He commenced his diary in 1736, ten years before he 
attained by his shrewdness, good sense, and sound judgment 
to this high position. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai gives some interesting personal 
reminiscences of the happy understanding between the 
French and English Companies and their agents on the 
coast before the war of 1744. He records the close 
friendship between Governors Benoir and G. M. Pitt, the 
French marks of respect for the memory of Deputy-Governor 
Hubbard, who died at Fort St. David in 1741, and the 
official welcome given by Governor Dumas to his successor, 
when he passed through Pondicherry to occupy the vacant 
chair. 
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Of Yery special interest are his comments on the political 
movements of the time. The English Company tried to keep 
aloof from all entanglements with the native powers, and 
made presents to all indiscriminately who were strong enough 
to inspire respect. The French Company consistently courted 
the friendship of the recognized rulers, the Nizam and his 
lieutenant, the Nawah of Arcot. 

The French understood the political situation better than 
the English, and were probably better served bj' their native 
advisers than the English merchants allowed themselves 
to be. The result was that the French often received 
presents of honour not only from the Nawah and his 
subordinate officers, but also from the Nizam and from 
the Emperor of Delhi himself. There was probably 
a further reason for this in the method of receiving the 
presents. Ranga Pillai describes in detail the ceremonious 
honour which was paid to the envoys of the country 
powers when presents were brought. They were met 
at a distance from the fort by representatives of the 
French Governor and personally conducted to his presence. 
In the diary are described their retinue, their dress, their 
palankeens, their roundels, their elephants, and the number 
of salutes which gave distinction to the effort; the French 
gunners were not spared on these occasions. All this was as 
greatly appreciated by the native powers as by Ananda 
Ranga Pillai himself, and it helps us to understand why, 
when war broke out in 1744 between the English and the 
French, the Nizam and the Nawah seemed more inclined to 
side with and protect the French than the English. 

Ranga Pillai had trade agents at all the ports of importance 
on the coast. His agent at Fort St. George informed him 
of the military preparations there, and he passed the news on 
to Dupleix. This suggested to Dupleix the probability that 
news of French preparations were similarly passed on to 
Fort St. George, which turned out to be the case, and the 
result was the imprisonment of the Fort St. David agent in 
Pondicherry dungeon. 

The diarist had the most complete confidence in Dupleix 
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as a man of resource, decision, and courage. He regarded 
him as a tower of strength to the French cause. On the 
other hand, he regarded Governor Morse as “ a person 
without worth, a man devoid of wisdom,” by which he 
probably meant a man devoid of political sagacity, incapable 
of conducting any except commercial aflairs. 

The chief value of the diary consists in the opportunity it 
gives a European to look at historical events through the 
spectacles of a shrewd native. He relates the circumstances 
of the purchase of Karical from the Eajah of Tanjore; he 
tells the story of a caste reform effort in one of the 
Pondicherry churches, and how it came to a ridiculous end ; 
he records scraps of news from Fort St. George, and thus 
enables us to learn that when Hawab Sufder Ali Khan was 
murdered at Arcot, the flag at the fort was flown half- 
mast, sixty minute guns were fired, a special church service 
was attended by the English officials and residents, and 
a mourning visit was paid by the wife of the Governor to 
the widow, who was then living in the fort ; he tells of 
a confidential interview in 1746 between Dupleix and the 
Deputy-Governor of Tranquebar, whose personal appearance 
he quaintly describes ; and that shortly afterwards a French 
sloop sailed for Manilla under Danish colours and with 
Danish officers. But quite the most remarkable revelation 
is that Ananda Ranga Pillai had knowledge of what took 
place in the Council Chamber ; and that on one occasion he 
knew the contents of dispatches from France before the 
Governor communicated them to his colleagues. 

The book is printed on good paper, and there are few 
mistakes. It is only necessary to point out that on page 142 
the capture of Porto Novo is referred to, not Negapatam ; 
on page 251 (note) the word semi-hemispherical occurs ; on 
page vii of the General Introduction Perambur is spoken of 
as a suburb of Madras (at the time mentioned it was 
a village four miles from Fort St. George belonging to the 
Nawab of Arcot) ; and that on page 299 the translation 
‘ worthless fellow ’ is probably not strictly correct in the 
light of modem meanings. There is a nominal index ; the 
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convenience of historical students should have been met by 
a subject index also. 

F. P. 

Documents inedits pour servir a l’histoire du 
Christianisme en Orient, publics par le Pere 
Antoine Rabbath, S.J. Tome premier. (London : 
Luzac & Co.) PrixGfrs. 

This is the first instalment of a collection of documents 
which Father Rabbath, of Beyrout, has been making for the 
last sixteen years. The documents range in point of time 
from 1578 to 1773 ; and although they chiefly refer to Syria, 
there are some which come from Egypt, Persia, and 
Abyssinia. They consist of official reports, papers in the 
chanceUerie of the French Ambassador at Constantinople, 
memoirs, and private letters ; all relate directly or indirectly 
to the Jesuit missions in the East, and all throw some light 
on the progress of these missions, the character of the Jesuits, 
or the state of the country. The author has divided them 
into two groups according to the language of the document : 
the first group is French ; the second and much the smaller 
one is in Latin, Italian, Portuguese, and Arabic. Within 
these limits the arrangement is chronological, so far as the 
continuity of the narrative will admit. 

The papers are for the most part excellent reading, 
and we have only two criticisms to offer. The first relates 
to the title. It is far too general, and awakens expectations 
regarding the history of the Eastern Churches with which 
the book has practically nothing to do. By Christianity 
the author means Latin Christianity, and the progress 
of Christianity is for him little more than a synonym 
for the history of the Jesuit missions. He passes over in 
silence the labours of the Capucins, Carmelites, and other 
orders ; and what older and sometimes contemporary writers 
have put down to them is apparently set down to the credit 
of the Jesuits. A second defect is the absence of any 
historical sketch. A brief resume of the history of the 
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Jesuit missions in Syria at least would have been useful, and 
any reader unacquainted with the subject will find such 
subjects as the history of the Romanising Syrian Patriarch, 
Peter Ignatius, not a little puzzling. The documents do not 
sufiiciently explain themselves without the historical context, 
which is not supplied. Moreover, an index is imperatively 
required if the series is to be continued. On another point 
opinions will differ. The author, speaking of the documents 
in his possession, says : “ Les publierons - nous tous ? II 
semblerait difficile. Car outre que certains documents sont 
d’une nature tout intime, d’autres apprecient avec une 
franchise deconcertante, les personnes et les choses, et meme 
apres cles siecles, toutes les verites, en orient plus que 
partout ailleurs, ne sont pas toujours bonnes a dire.” How 
far this reserve is wise only the holder of the documents can 
say. But, generally speaking, the suppression of documents 
creates an air of suspicion more injurious than open scandal. 

The most important parts of the work are those which 
relate to Syria; more especially the papers relating to the 
Maronite Mission in 1578-1580, and Father Poirresson’s 
report on the Syrian Jesuit Missions in 1652. The latter 
was written at a time when little was known in Europe 
of the couutr}". Few Europeans found their way into the 
interior of Syria before the sixteenth century'. It first 
became accessible to the West through the philo-Turkish 
policy of Francis I on the one side, and the Portuguese 
occupation of Ormuz and command of the Persian Gulf on 
the other. The earliest travellers were merchants, a few 
Englishmen among the number. John Eldred had made 
three journeys from Baghdad to Aleppo before the Armada 
had sailed from Spain to conquer England. Under the 
capitulations the Turks allowed Romish priests to reside in 
the ports and other towns frequented by the European 
merchants and sailors, and these formed the proper charge 
of the missionaries. They also did their best to look after 
and ransom the European captives, all or almost all of them 
Poles. The French Consuls at Aleppo and Cairo were their 
protectors ; indeed, no other European Consuls existed inland, 
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although the united states of Holland, Venice, and Hagusa 
had consuls in Alexandria and one or t\ro other ports. But 
the missionaries were not content with their proper charge. 
They had come to proselytise, and they proceeded to 
proselytise among the native Christians, whether Greek, 
Armenian, Syrian, or Chaldean. No other proselytism was 
possible, for the conversion of a Moslem meant the certain 
death of the convert by fire or by impalement, and the 
destruction of the mission in an outbreak of popular fury — 
%ne manie, the French missionaries called it. The suspicions 
of the authorities and of the populace were always awake, 
and very much less was sufficient to produce one of those 
outrages from which the missionaries repeatedly suffered. 
In India and in Persia the priests while mastering the 
language used to employ themselves in secretly baptising 
children in articuio mortis, sometimes three or four a day; 
hut even this does not seem to have been attempted in Syria. 
We do not find among all these documents the record of 
a single Mahommedan’s conversion. The Jews were for 
other reasons as inaccessible as the Turks ; and thus the 
missionaries were obliged perforce to turn to the native 
Christians. With the Maronites they were completely 
successful. The Maronites were a simple-minded folk — 
“ gente semplice e idiota ” Cardinal Caraffa calls them ; 
and, secure in their mountain fastnesses, they owned only 
a nominal allegiance to the Porte. No political complications 
intervened in their case, and the Maronites readily acknow- 
ledged themselves true children of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But with the other Christian communities the 
case was different. Although extremely ignorant of the 
creed — many of the Christians, we are told, knew nothing 
except to sign themselves with the cross, to fast, and to 
repeat the words “Kyrie Eleison” — yet they were extremely 
tenacious of their faith, and regarded apostates with abhorrence. 
They were despised and oppressed, and almost all were 
miserably poor, especially the Syrian Jacobites, who were 
artizans and day labourers, except in Aleppo, while the 
Armenians were the best off and in the greatest esteem. 
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In one respect they were united, for if any suffered for his 
faith the brethren of his sect made it up to him. But even 
among these Christians the work of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries was difhcult and sometimes dangerous. For 
the Turks had two general rules of policy. The first was 
to foment dissensions among the native Christians, since 
these dissensions had proved so profitable to themselves in 
time past. Any attempt at union must be suppressed. 
'J'he other rule was to prevent any Europeanising of their 
Christian subjects. To become a Frank was a capital offence, 
and this was a charge which could always be trumped up 
against the converts of the missionaries. Two cases which 
had a fatal ending, the one of a Syrian patriarch, the other 
of an Armenian priest, are narrated at length in this volume. 
If we add that every pretext was seized for extoi ting a bribe, 
that the French Consul himself was not secure against the 
caprice of the local governor, and that the missionaries lived 
in a constant state of insecurity, sometimes forbidden to 
enter the native Christian quarters, sometimes thrown into 
jail or driven out of the place on the trumpery charge that 
they were trying to build a church or through some popular 
outbreak, we can realize the . difficulties and hopelessness 
of the mission and the perseverance with which it was 
carried on. 

The Jesuits were late comers in this field, and they were 
never numerous, probably never more than twelve all told 
during the seventeenth century, and generally much less. 
In some respects they were as credulous as their flock, and 
believed much in portents and omens and miracles. We have 
a story of a Mahommedan who dug out the eyes of an image 
of St. Theodosius and whom invisible hands thereupon 
suspended by his neck to a tree. One at least of the 
Jesuits dabbled in astrology ; and a rebel Pasha tried to 
make another foretell his fortune. But the Jesuits were 
scholars and linguists; some of them were accomplished 
mathematicians and botanists ; and the much-loved Father 
Aime Chezaud translated numerous works from French into 
Arabic, composed an Arabic grammar, and compiled a Persian 
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dictionary. He was an eminent scholar, and underwent the 
tortures of a Turkish prison. The Jesuits had one great 
advantage over others ; they were trained observers ; and we 
get a better knowledge of the state of the country from their 
reports than we do from the travels of most other Europeans. 
Neither the European merchants nor the missionaries 
wandered far from the main commercial routes, and much of 
Coclo-Syi’ia remained unknown. The magnificent ruins of 
Baalbec are not far distant from the highway that leads 
across the Libanus and Anti-Libanus from Beyrout to 
Damascus, but they remained unknown until the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. We have, however, full 
accounts of Aleppo and Damascus, the two great commercial 
emporia of the interior, as well as of Alexandretta, Tripoli, 
Beyrout, Saida, and other seaports frequented by Europeans. 
The missionaries also found their way into the recesses of 
the Lebanon, where the Maronites lived. The country, the 
people, and the Government were very much then what they 
are now, only the people were poorer, more ignorant, and 
more oppressed, and the Government more tyrannical, 
anarchic, and barbarous. Nationality and religion were 
synonymous, and the sects were sharply divided. Father 
Poirresson counts sixteen sects in Aleppo, including four 
divisions of Mahommedans, as well as some Hindu traders 
from the dominions of the Great Moghul. With the exception 
of Aleppo and Damascus there were scarcely any towns, the 
country was desolate, and villages were rare. In a three 
days’ journey from Alexandretta to Aleppo, Father 
Poirresson saw only three. The interior of the country was 
destitute of trees, and cultivation was confined to the 
neighbourhood of the villages, cotton and tobacco being the 
principal crops. The sea-coast alone was populous and 
fertile. It suffered from marshes and malarial fever, but 
immediately behind there arose the terraced heights of the 
Lebanon, rich in mulberries, vineyards, and fruit-trees. It 
was here that the manufacture of silk was carried on, and 
that the Christian population was most dense. The country 
grew an insufficient supply of food, and imported large 
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quantities of rice from Egypt. The population everywhere 
was profoundly ignorant, and anyone who could read or 
write was a learned man. A little logic and rhetoric was 
taught at Aleppo, hut there was no other seat of learning in 
the country, and as there were no printing-presses, and 
printed books were regarded with suspicion, everything had 
to be circulated in manuscript. The fortifications of the 
towns were antiquated and ruinous ; the first discharge of 
cannon wmuld level them with the ground. The town of 
Aleppo, which was as large as Lyons, had not even an 
enclosing wall, and a rebel Pasha had occupied it without 
resistance, the garrison retiring into the citadel, an antiquated 
oval keep with towers, hut without bastions. The walls of 
Damascus were then what they are now, wanting in places 
and elsewhere crumbling away. The plague had broken out 
in Damascus in 1651, and carried off a quarter of the 
population. The throne of S. John of Damascus was built 
into a mosque at Aleppo, but his church had been turned into 
a latrine. The churches built by the Crusaders were some 
of them mosques and some of them stables. The Maronite 
churches were little better than caves, dark caverns without 
ornament or light. 

As for the Government, it was tyrannical and anarchic, 
fihe Maronites and Druses were only nominal subjects of the 
Porte ; a rebel Pasha ruled in Aleppo, and a tyrant in Saida. 
Justice could scarcely be said to exist. Everything was 
a matter of bribery, and every pretext was seized on for 
extortion. To visit the jails was to raise the ransom 
demanded of the prisoners, and the punishments were 
barbarous. Life and property were always insecure; the 
poor were always oppressed ; and the highest natives and 
foreigners were liable to be imprisoned and bastinadoed. 
Horrible executions by impalement are described at length. 
The governing class had two characteristics, an appetite for 
money and for lust. 

Such is the picture of Syria presented by Father Poirresson. 
His account of the Mahommedan religion, which he did not 
take the trouble to understand, is highly amusing. If 
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religion, he says, consists in contortions and grimaces, God 
•must be pleased with the Turks. Their gestures and 
prostrations in their mosques are so violent that women 
und children cannot take part in them, and men are able 
to do so only after a full meal. His account, however, of 
their dervishes and his conversations with individuals on 
religious subjects are in a more sympathetic spirit. 
Throughout his report and the other papers in this volume 
there are scattered many picturesque descriptions of scenes 
taken from the life ; for instance, the appearance of the 
bazaars, the interior of the prisons in Cairo, and the rising 
of the Nile. One of the most interesting papers gives an 
account of the death and funeral of Father Aime Chezaud 
at Julfa, the Armenian suburb of Isfahan, in 1664. The 
whole Christian community and some of the Mahommedans 
came to visit the body. As the procession left the church 
it was joined by all the Europeans on horseback, including 
the English, the Dutch, and the Huguenots. Conspicuous 
among them was the Muscovite ambassador with his suite 
in magnificent attire. The Russians took possession of the 
corpse, kissed the bier, and prostrated themselves before it, 
driving away the hired carriers and candle-bearers. The 
Armenian clergy had offered their services, but the Jesuit 
Father in charge, not wishing to refuse them on the ground 
that they were heretics, declared that the time was in- 
sufficient. However, to his great disgust, they met the 
cavalcade and accompanied it, reciting their office loudly in 
opposition to the chanting of the Roman monks. An 
Armenian offered the use of his newly-constructed family 
sepulchre, but the Jesuits preferred to bury Father Aime 
among his own brethren. As the party returned from the 
grave, they had repeatedly to halt and partake of the fruit 
and wine offered them along the route. How well do the 
pictures of the time and the accounts of European travellers 
in India enable us to see it all. Then follows an amusing 
account of how the Shah treated the Frenchmen in his 
service, common men whom he dressed as French cavaliers, 
and made them dance and fence and feast before him. 
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putting morsels with his own hands into their mouths. 
But it is time to come to an end with a book which we 
have thoroughly enjoyed. 

J. KE^"XEDY. 

The Naka’id or JarIr and al-Farazdak. Edited by 

A. A. Sevan. Vol. I, Part 1 : pp. i-xxiii and 1-156. 

(Leiden : Brill.) 

It had been the late Professor William Wright’s intention 
to edit this celebrated collection of poetical invectives, and 
the text which forms the basis of the work, the Bodleian MS. 
(Pococke, No. 390), as well as the shorter MS. of Strassburg 
(Spitta Collection, No. 36), was copied by him for that 
purpose. On his death in 1889 his MSS. passed into the 
hands of Professor Bevan, and the present edition represents 
the result of many years of labour on the text, aided by the 
collation of a third ancient MS. (Or. 3,758 and 4,018) now 
in the British Museum. The first instalment, now before us, 
is stated to be a sixth part of the whole, w'hich will form two 
volumes, to be followed by a third containing the indices and 
a glossary. 

Both Jarir and al-Farazdak belonged to the great tribe of 
Tamira, which, in the Ignorance and during the first century 
of Islam, produced more poets than any other of the Arab 
stocks. Jarir was of the sept of Kulaib, son of Yarbu‘, son 
of Handhalah, son of Malik, son of Zaid-Manat, son of 
Tamlm, while al-Farazdak belonged to the branch of Darim, 
son of Malik, son of Handhalah, called after Mujashi', from 
whom he was seventh in descent. The original occasion of the 
quarrel which led to the interchange of satire between these 
two poets was an assault committed by a man of Salit (son 
of al-Harith, son of Yarbu‘) called Tamlm, son of ‘IJlathah, 
upon his wife Bakrah, who belonged to Jarir’s family, the 
Kulaib. A brother of Bakrah’s remonstrated with her 
husband, and got his head broken for his pains. This 
quarrel, though appeased by the payment of a fine of 33T 
camels by a peacemaker of the sept of Kulaib on behalf 
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of the guilty person, left its rancour behind; and shortly 
afterwards a branch of Sallt and the house of Kulaib called 
Banu-l-Khatafa fell out again over a watering-place. There- 
upon the two families began to compose verses against each 
other, and Jarir, then a hoy tending the herds of his father 
‘Atiyah, entered the fray as a champion of Kulaib with, it is 
said, the first of his utterances in song. The other side 
brought one poet after another to answer him, all of whom 
he met with lampoons in the best style of Arabian invective, 
until, in engaging an antagonist named al-Ba‘ith, he attacked 
the honour of the women of Mujashi', and thus brought 
al-Farazdak on the scene. This must have been many years 
after the original quarrel, for both Jarir and al-Farazdak 
(who were nearly equals in age) must have been between 
40 and 45 when they began to attack one another. The 
contest seems to have begun shortly after a.h. 64, and the 
last note of time which appears in the series is subsequent to 
A.H. 105 ; the interchange of invective thus covers a period 
of at least forty years. 

Hija’, or satire, as understood by the Arabs, consists in 
heaping insults of the grossest kind on one’s adversary 
and exalting one’s own family and self with the most 
extravagant praise. The ‘ird or hasab — personal honour or 
family reputation — is the object of attack and vindication, 
and the aim of the satirist is to scar it with a wound which 
will never be effaced. Every mean action, every shameful 
flight or niggardly breach of hospitality, that can be 
remembered, personal disfigurements, dishonour to women — 
these are his stock-in-trade ; and he exults savagely over 
the terrible gashes he inflicts. Thus al-Farazdak, in the 
first of the pieces with which he lashes Jarir, says of the 
wound which his verses cause — 

Idha nadhara-l-asuna fiha, takallabat hamalikuhiim min hauli 
anyabiha-th-tkuHi ! 

“ When the surgeons look into it, the whites of their eyes 
turn up in horror at its yawning rows of ragged 
teeth !’^31, 18). 

J.R.A.S. 1906. 


17 
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The effectiveness of such compositions is testified by many 
anecdotes, and is easy to understand. They are not a class 
of literature which now gives us much pleasure, though we 
may admire the address of the combatants and the varied 
resources of their invective. But the poems constituting the 
Naka’id, which bring forward on both sides everything that 
could be said to the discredit of the adversary in the past 
and the present, teem with allusions to bygone scandals, 
and are rich in references to the Daj-s or encounters of old 
Arabia. They abound also in strange and difficult words 
and expressions. These two features gave the collection, 
originally put together by the famous gatherer of Arab 
legend Abu ‘IJbaidah Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna (f 207), its 
importance in the eyes of scholars, and it has been enriched 
with most copious commentaries by a succession of learned 
men. These scholia, which are given in full in the edition 
before us, besides their linguistic importance yield invaluable 
material for reconstructing the life of the Arabs before 
Islamic times. They also contain (though sparingly) 
aUusions to contemporary history, and are therefore welcome 
contributions to the record of the obscurest period of Islam, 
the reigns of the Caliphs of the House of IJmayyah. 

Of the care and learning bestowed by Professor Bevan on 
the work it is superfluous to speak. The text (which has 
been read while printing by Professor de Goeje) appears to 
be as nearly perfect as such things can be made. The 
printing is also much to be commended, the only defect 
being an occasional indistinctness in the diacritical points 
and the vocalization in the larger Arabic type used for th^ 
verses. 

C. J. Lyall. 

The Little Olay Cakt {Mrcchakatika). A Hindu Drama 
attributed to King Shudraka. Translated by Arthlr 
William Ryder, Ph.D. Harvard Oriental Series. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1905. l$50c,) 

Considerations of space allow me to give only a brief 
general account of this version of an excellent comedy. 
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I need not dwell on the charms of the Mrcchakatilia. It 
is familiar to, and beloved by, every student of Sanskrit. 
While Dr. Ryder has well kept the spirit of the original, 
his book reads as little like a translation as is possible. The 
champagne has been decanted, and yet retains the aureola of 
its effervescence. The verve, the slang, the humour, even 
the puns, of the royal author are reproduced with great 
fidelity, and, though the whole is thoroughly Anglo-Saxon 
in language and idiom, it has all the merits (without the 
demerits) of a literal translation. As an example of this 
neat literalness I may quote the name, “ The Little Clay 
Cart.” This is verbally more near to Mrcehakatikd than 
Wilson’s “Toy Cart,” and, to one acquainted with the plot 
of the pla}', seems, once it is suggested, to be the inevitable 
representation of the idea which Sudraka wished to convey. 
To me, and to others, “ The Toy Cart ” has always suggested 
something Chinese or Japanese. I may plead my Irish 
nationality as an excuse for saying that it reminded me of 
San Toy thirty years before that musical absurdity came 
into its joyful existence. 

Dr. Ryder, without saying it, has grasped the fact, which 
most learned scholars ignore, that a Sanskrit play resembles 
an English ballad opera far more than any other form of 
European drama ; and, if this is the case, surely the 
Mrcehakatikd is the prototype of that merry stream of 
paradox that rippled across the stage of the Savoy. There 
is the same delicate fancy, the same graceful poetry, the 
same riotous fun, the same series of characters — impossibly 
virtuous heroes, and impossibly moral unmoralities — in both. 
Even the Sainsthanaka perpetuallj”^ boasting 

“ I am a wonder, I’m a wondrous thing. 

And the husband of my shister is the king,” 

is balanced by Katisha, “ the daughter-in-law elect ” of the 
Mikado. 

Dr. Ryder has fully entered into this spirit, and the 
rhymed verses, which represent the songs of the original, 
are as true to the characters into whose mouths they are 
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put, and often as quaintly perverse, as the lines written by 
the creator of Major-General Stanley, of the Lord High- 
Executioner, and of the Lord High-Everything-Else. 

The astonishing variety of Prakrit dialects in the 
Mrcchakatika cannot be represented in a translation. Dr. 
Ryder has, however, reproduced the Sakari palatalization of 
s in the speeches of the Samsthanaka, and he might perhaps 
have done the same (for his experiment is, so far as it goes, 
very successful) in the case of the other forms of MagadhI 
which abound in the play. 

I have checked the translation here and there, and, 
as I have said, have been struck by its fidelity. In one or 
two passages I should myself have given another version, 
hut that is possibly accounted for by differences of reading. 
Dr. Ryder’s translation is based on Parab’s text, which 
I have not seen. 

The keynote of the whole book is that it is intended to 
be read by non-Sanskritists. For such it is a clever and 
pleasing introduction to one of the most successful branches 
of Indian literature. To Sanskritists it revives many 
agreeable memories, and is also useful as a work of reference. 

George A. Grierson. 


Indian Monumental Inscriptions. Vol. III. Madras : 
“List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Monuments in 
Madras.” By Julian James Cotton, C.S. (Madras, 
Government Press, 1905.) 

Mr. Cotton’s volume is a worthy successor to that of the 
late Mr. C. R. Wilson for Bengal; and the Government in 
India may be congratulated on finding an officer to under- 
take with disinterested zeal such as Mr. Cotton’s, a task 
from which little, if any, official reward is likely to be 
obtained. In fact, Mr. Cotton has far outstripped his 
predecessor in the extent of his researches and the copious- 
ness of his information. It is no light task to gather 
together 2,308 inscriptions scattered over a whole Presidency 
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in some 232 sites. Much of the preliminary work, a very 
laborious and troublesome one no doubt, must have been 
done locally ; but there are abundant indications that the 
editor has visited a great many of the places himself. 

With such a wealth of material to choose from, I find it 
would occupy beyond all possible limits of space if I were 
once to begin any reproduction of the varied points of 
interest presented by these records. I find there are at least 
twenty-five entries to which I should have liked to call 
particular attention. Mr. Cotton is especially strong on that 
very interesting line of inquiry, the unravelling of the great 
cousinhood formed by the early Anglo-Indian Services. 
Madras seems to have been a favourite field for them ; 
and I must confess that they make a brave show, these 
Birds, Cherrys, Conollys, Cottons, Haringtons, Harrises, 
Lushingtons, even unto the third and fourth generation. 
It is remarkable that, contrary to popular belief, there were 
very few Scotchmen in the Indian Services until late in the 
eighteenth century ; perhaps they were too cautious to venture 
until they found out what a good thing it was they were 
neglecting. It will be more profitable, however, if I use the 
page or two at my disposal in giving a few additional facts 
and venturing on a correction or two. As for the rest, I can 
only recommend everyone to get the book itself and read it. 

Anyone looking through the book must be struck with the 
fact that the Dutch paid much more attention to the worthy 
commemoration of their notable dead than any other of the 
European communities. In regard to their practice of 
inscribing verses on their tombs, I may call attention to 
a very interesting Dutch book which has lately come into 
my possession : “ Op en Ondergang van Coromandel,” by 
Daniel Havart, Med. Doet., 4to, Amsterdam, 1693. 
Mr. Cotton is possibly aware of it already, but I was 
surprised to find that some sixteen of his poetical inscriptions 
are set forth in this book, along with twenty more not given 
by Mr. Cotton. Other persons are mentioned both in 
Havart and in Cotton, but without poetical epitaphs. The 
readings vary slightly both in spelling and wording, but 
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not enough to make any great difference in the sense. The 
Dutch author in nearly every case prefixes to the Dutch 
lines a Latin motto from Seneca, Horace, or Juvenal. As 
Mr. Cotton omits these, I presume they were either not 
inscribed, have become obliterated, or have been overlooked 
by the transcribers. Of Pulicat (Cotton, p. 185) there is 
a plate in Havart which shows “ Casteel Geldria ” (the 
official designation) as an enclosure with moat in the centre 
of the Pulicat factory ; the verses on p. 191 are said by the 
Dutch writer to be by Bruno Caulier, son of the deceased. 
On p. 153 (part i) Havart calls Jacob Dedel, No. 1,318, 
“Heer Admiraal,” and states that he was buried in the 
“Logie” (factory) at Masulipatam “ under the great ware- 
house.” Braun, No. 1,333, is Braim in Havart, ii, 167, 
and No. 2,113, F. Bolwerk, has eight lines of verse (D.H., 
iii, 82). 

A few miscellaneous notes may be added before I conclude. 
Henry Greenhill (No. 2) must have been at Madras as early 
as 1642, for his name appears as one of the three signatories 
to the order appointing Father Ephraim of Nevers, Capuchin, 
to be R.C. Chaplain (le P^re Norbert “ Memoires utiles et 
necessaires” (Lucca, 1742), p. 95). As the remarks about 
Manucci under Thomas Clarke (No. 8) are, as I understand, 
traceable finally to me, I must correct myself by later 
researches. Manucci’s wife died in 1706 and he himself 
c. 1717 (N. Foscarini, “Della Litteratura Veneziana,” 1742), 
most probably at Pondicherry, to which place he had 
removed between 1706 and 1712. Tbe lady’s name was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher Hartley, of Masulipatam, 
and Aguida Pereyra, his wife. The Rev. Mr. Penny informs 
me that the north-west gate of the fort at Madras was long 
known as “ Tom Clarke’s Gate,” and I have seen the name 
in a document of 1712. 

On p. 25, note to No. 129, the date, 1760, for Heury 
Yansittart’s death must be wrong ; the title-page of the work 
published by him in 1766 claims to be a historv of his 
government from 1760 to 1764. Perhaps 1760 is a misprint 
for 1766. The word “at tamgat” in the note to No. 538 
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should read dl-taghmah, “red-seal,” this being a specially 
binding form of grant. On p. 236, in the note to No. 1,317, 
there is a slip ; for •“ Mr. Thomas Pitt, ‘ Pyrott Pitt,’ ” read 
“ Mr. Consul (John) Pitt.” Thomas Pitt was Governor at 
Madras at the time referred to ; see his biography in Yule’s 
“ Hedges Diary,” vol. iii, pp. i-clxvi. J ohn Pitt died the 
8th May, 1703, at Daurum Par, near Masulipatam, ib., iii, 
81. It is curious that there was another distinguished 
dynasty of Pits, but they were Dutchmen and in the Dutch 
Company’s service. Havart mentions at least three ; 


Governor 

Laurens Pit, d. 1675. 


Laurens Pit, junior Martin Pit, 

(Governor of d. May, 1690. 

Coromandel, took 
Pondicherry in 1693). 


Covelong (p. 184) was also called Ja'farpatnam ; see 
M. Huisman’s “ La Compagnie d’Ostende,” p. 132, who 
spells Cahelon or Gohlon. As for M. J. Walhouse, mentioned 
in the note to No. 1,653, he is still to the fore, a much- 
respected member of our Society and other learned bodies, 
and may be seen most days of the week at No. 16, St. James’s 
Square. 

Mr. Cotton will find, I think, some information about the 
trust-money of the Armenian Petrus TJscan, No. 527, in the 
“ Madras Catholic Directory ” for 1867, an article of which 
the author, as Mr. W. R. Philipps informs me, was 
presumably Bishop John Fennelly, No. 604. There is 
a great deal about Father Ephraim and the other Capuchins 
in the works of the Pere Norbert of Lorraine, a copious 
controversialist of the eighteenth century, who was for 
a time in Pondicherry. One of the later volumes of 
Manucci’s “ Storia do Mogor,” which I am now translating 
and editing for the “ Indian Text Series,” will contain 
a very curious narrative by Father Ephraim himself of his 
trial by the Inquisition at Goa in 1649. 
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Before closing this notice I must, in allusion to No. 526a, 
add my tribute of afFectionate remembrance to the memory 
of A. T. Pringle, whose tomb bears tbe words “ Beloved by 
all who knew him.” I came to know him, alas ! only during 
the last years of his too brief life ; but I knew him long 
enough for me to bear testimony to his unrivalled knowledge 
of his subject and his ungrudging liberalit}- in imparting 
what he knew. A long letter to me, full of hope, was found 
in his desk when he died. 

William Irvine. 


Notices of the following works will appear next quarter : — 

Lhasa and its Mysteries, by Colonel Waddell ; Scraps 
from a Collector’s Notebook, by F. Hirth ; The Jataka, vol. v, 
by H. T. Francis ; A Geographical Account of Countries 
round the Bay of Bengal, by Thomas Bowrey, edited by Sir 
R. C. Temple ; Eituale Armenorum, by F. C. Coneybeare and 
the Rev. J. A. Maclean ; Scarabs, by Percy E. Newberry ; 
Egyptian Grammar, by Margaret A. Murray ; Burma, by 
R. Talbot Kenny; India, by Mortimer Menpes ; L’Agnistoma, 
by W. Caland and Y. Henry ; Judah Hallevi’s Kitab al 
Khazari, by H. Hirschfeld. 
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(October, November, December, 1905.) 


I. General Meetings of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

November l^th, 1905. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — 

Sir Charles Eliot, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Sheffield, 

Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S., 

Dr. E. M. Modi, 

Mr. E. Edwards, 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Gupta, 

Babu Jogendranath Dutt, 

Dr. Friedrich Otto Schrader, 

Mr. Syed Asghar Husein. 

A paper by Mr. R. Sewell on “ Antiquarian Notes in 
Ceylon, Burma, and Java ” was read. A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Hoey, General Gossett, Mr. Sturdy, Mr. Thomas, 
and Dr. Grierson took part. 

Special General Meeting. 

November \Mh, 1905. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

It was resolved that the following Rule be added to the 
Rules of the Society, viz. : — 

28a. The Society may, at a Special General Meeting or 
Anniversary Meeting, elect any Member who has filled the office of 
Vice-President, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, or Hon. Librarian, 
or who has, as a Member of the Council for not less than three 
years, rendered special service to the Society or the cause of 
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Oriental Eesearch, to be an Honorary Vice - President. The 
nomination of a Member for this distinction shall be made by 
the President and Council. 

An Honorary Vice-President shall not have a seat on the Council, 
but an Honorary Vice-President may be subsequently re-elected 
a Member of Council, thereby ceasing to be an Honorary Vice- 
President. 

Becemher 12th, 1905. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society ; — 

Mr. R. R. Bugtani, 

Sheikh Abul Fazl, 

Mr. Muhamed Badr, 

Mr. Mir Musharaf ul Huk. 

Mr. Herbert Bajmes read a paper on “The History of 
the Logos.” A discussion followed, in which Sir Robert 
Douglas, Professor Margoliouth, Dr. Pinches, Mr. Whinfield, 
and Mr. Hagopian took part. 

Special General Meeting. 

December 12th, 1905. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The President proposed, and Sir Charles Lyall seconded, 
the appointment of the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff 
and Major-General Sir Frederick Goldsmid as Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, and the proposal was carried unanimously. 


II. Principal Contents oe Oriental Journals. 

I. ZriiscEEiFT DEE Deutschen Moegeslandischen Geseilschaft. 
Band lix. Heft 3. 1905. 

Baudissin (W. W. G.). Der phonizische Gott Esmun. 
Schmidt (R.) and Hertel (J.). Amitagati’s Suhhasita- 
samdoha. 

Hell (J.). Al-Farazdak’s Lieder auf die Muhallabiten. 
Barth (J.). TJrsemit e zum Demonstrativ d, tl und. 
Yerwandtes. 
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II. Vienna Oelentae Joitbnal. Vol. xix, No. 3. 1905. 

Muller (D. H.). Der Prophet Ezechiel eatlehnt eiue 
Stelle des Propheten Zephanja und glossiert sie. 

III. JoiJENAL Asiatiqtte. Seiie X, Tome vi, No. 2. 1905. 

Ferrand (Gr ). Tin Chapitre d’astrologie arabico-malgache. 
Eevillout (E.). Le papyrus moral de Leide. 

Said Boulifa. Manuscrits berberes du Maroc. 

IV . J OTTENAI OF THE ChINA BrAXCH OF THE EoYAL A STATIC SoCIEir. 

Vol. xxxvi. 1905. 

Carey (F.). From Szemao to Rangoon. 

Watson (W. C. Haines). Journey to Sungp'an. 
Leavenworth (C. S.). History of the Loochoo Islands. 
Box (Rev. E.). Shanghai Folk-Lore. 

V. JoUEXAI OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BexGAL. N.S. Vol. i, 

Nos. 1, 3, 4. 1905. 

Laskar (G. M.). Four new Copper-plate Charters of the 
SomavamsI Kings of Kosala. 

Sastree (Y. C.). Note on Halayudha, the author of 
Brahmanasarbasva. 

Chakravarti (Monraohun). Pavana dutam or Wind Mes- 
senger by Dhoyika. 

Vidyabhusana (Satis Chandra). Anuruddha Thera. 

Das (Sarat Chandra). Monasteries of Tibet. 

Numismatic Supplement. 

VI. Peoceedings of the Society of Biblical Aechaiology. 

Howorth (Sir H.). Some Unconventional Views of the 
Text of the Bible. 

Petrie (Professor F.). The Early Monarchy of Egypt. 
Johns (Rev. C. H. W.). Chronology of Asurbanipal’s 
Reign. 

Legge (F.). The Magic Ivories of the Middle Temple. 

VII. Boddhisji. Vol. ii, No. 1. 

Duroiselle (C.). The Commentary on the Dhammapada. 
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EEV. JOSEPH EDKMS, D.D. 

The loss of Dr. Edkins makes another gap in our list of 
Honorary Members. He died in Shanghai last Easter 
Sunday at the ripe age of 81, having spent fifty-seven years 
of an active life in the service of China and the Chinese. 

Joseph Edkins was horn at Hailsworth, in Gloucestershire, 
on December 19th, 1823. He was a son of the Manse, his 
father being a Congregational minister, in charge also of 
a private school, where his son received his earliest education. 
The district is one of the most beautiful in England, the 
famous “Golden Valley,” lying in the lap of the Cots wold 
Hills. It was here, in a village near Dr. Edkins’ birthplace, 
that Dinah Mulock (Mrs. Craik), who was three years his 
junior, wrote “John Halifax, Gentleman,” and her book 
gives a graphic picture of the scenes and influences under 
which the young boy must have grown up. He afterwards 
entered Coward College for his theological training, graduated 
in Arts at the University of London, and went to China 
as a missionary in 1848, under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society. His first colleagues in the mission 
at Shanghai included the well-known names of Medhurst, 
Lockhart, and Wylie. In the year 1860 Dr. Edkins made 
several adventurous visits to the Taiping rebel chieftains 
who had captured Soochow and Hanking, and who loudly 
professed a kind of Christianity; but he came to the 
conclusion that no support ought to be given to a movement 
disfigured by such enormous crimes and atrocities. Next he 
went on to Peking, which had always been the goal of his 
ambition, and remained there nearly thirty years, until he 
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returned once more to Shanghai, where he spent the last 
fifteen years of his life. In 1880 Dr. Edkins left the London 
Mission in consequence of some difference of opinion with 
his colleagues as to methods of work, and came under 
the aegis of the Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime 
Customs, for whom he edited a useful series of science 
textbooks in Chinese, and wrote a number of pamphlets 
on opium, silk, currency, banknotes, prices in China, and 
the like, which are mostly enshrined in the yellow books 
of the Customs Service. Yet his missionary enthusiasm 
never flagged, and his hahit was to rise at daybreak to work 
at Bible revision before oflSce hours, to attend meetings in 
the evening, and to preach regularly every Sunday. 

Dr. Edkins was one of the founders of the North China 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society in 1857. To the first 
volume of the Journal he contributed “ A Buddhist Shastra, 
translated from the Chinese,” to the second number a paper 
on the “ Writings of Meh Tsi,” and to the next a sketch of 
“ Tauist Mythology in its modern form ” — forerunners of 
a long succession of later articles on the three religions 
of China. In our own Journal he published, among other 
interesting articles, “The Yih-king as a Book of Divination” 
and “ The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists.” His best 
book, perhaps, is “ Chinese Buddhism,” published in 1880 
as one of the volumes of Trubner’s Oriental Series, of which 
a second edition appeared in 1893. An earlier book, “ The 
Eeligious Condition of the Chinese” (London, 1859), was 
enlarged in 1877 under the title of “ Eeligion in China, 
a brief account of the three religions of the Chinese,” to form 
vol. viii of the English and Foreign Philosophical lAbrary. 
This last has been translated into French by L. de Milloue 
{Annales du Musee Guimet, tom. iv, 1882). 

But there is no space for a complete bibliography of 
Dr. Edkins’ work. A few titles may serve to give some idea 
of the wide scope of his researches : — 

The Jews at K’ae Fung Foo. 1851. 8vo. 

Chinese and Foreign Concord Almanack. 1852. 8vo. 

Grammar of the Shanghai Dialect. 1853. 8vo. 2nd ed. 1868. 
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Grammar of the Mandarin Dialect. 1857. 8vo. 2nd ed. 1863. 

Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language. 1862. 8vo. 
4th ed. 1881. Translated into German by J. Haas. 

Narrative of a Visit to Nanking. 1863. 8vo. 

Description of Peking. Supplement to Dr. Williamson’s Travels in 
North China and Manchuria. 

The Miao-tsi Tribes. Foochow, 1870. 8vo. 

China’s Place in Philology : an attempt to show that the languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. 1871. 8vo. 

Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 1876. 8vo. 

Catalogue of Chinese Works in the Bodleian Library. 1876. 4to. 

The Evolution of the Chinese Language, as exemplifying the origin 
and growth of human speech. 1888. 8vo. 

The Evolution of the Hebrew Language. 1889. 8vo. 

Studies in Genesis. (In the press.) 

Of the above works the iilandarin Grammar is certainly 
•one of the best grammars of the Chinese language that has 
ever been compiled. “ China’s Place in Philology ” was 
probably the book nearest to the author’s heart, but the 
general concensus of opinion is that it hardly suffices to 
prove his somewhat daring thesis of the common origin of 
the languages of Europe and Asia. Dr. Edkins was always 
original. Hi.s reading of Chinese literature was most 
extensive, and the words of the other languages cited in 
the text were actually taken down from the mouths 
of Tibetans, Koreans, Manchus, and Mongols, yet the 
theme was almost too discursive even for his power of 
concentration. But who will decide such a question? Or 
that of the origin of human speech by a study of the 
evolution of the Hebrew and Chinese languages ? 

A close friendship of some thirty years’ standing entitles 
me to add a word as to the personal charm of Dr. Edkins’ 
manner and character. He was thoroughly simple and 
earnest, as well as intellectually vigorous to the last. His 
literary correspondence was worldwide, and his loss will 
be deeply felt by Sinologues of every country. 


S. W. Bushell. 
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PEOFESSOE JTJLITJS OPPEET. 

Professor Julius (Jules) Oppert, the Ifestor of Assyriology,, 
died an octogenarian at Paris on the 21st of Angust, the last 
of the scholars of the old school. 

He was born in Hamburg on the 9th of Julj’’, 1825, the 
eldest of twelve children, eight boys and four girls. Both 
his parents came from a long line of scholars and financiers. 
His father was the sixth in descent from Samuel Oppenheimer, 
the court factor of the German Emperor Leopold I, who 
provided the latter with the means of conducting the wars 
against Turkey, and of undertaking the war of the Spanish 
Succession. He was a friend of Prince Eugene, and got with 
his assistance a large number of most valuable Hebrew 
manuscripts from Turkey. These, with a considerable 
collection of printed books, he bequeathed to his nephew 
David of Nikolsburg, afterwards Landesrabbiner of Bohemia. 
The latter spared no pains and expense to increase the 
library, which eventually was transferred to Hamburg, and 
in 1829 sold to the Bodleian Library in Oxford. By 
a curious coincidence a younger brother of Julius, Gustav 
(afterwards for some time assistant in the Queen’s Library 
at Windsor Castle and Sanskrit Professor at the Madras 
Presidency College), was in 1866, at the instigation of the 
late Professor Max Muller, engaged in arranging the library 
of his ancestor. His mother, a sister of the well-known 
Berlin law professor, Eduard Gans, was descended from the 
historian and astronomer David Gans, a friend and col- 
laborator of Tycho de Brahe in Prague, and also from 
Isaac Abarbanel, the great statesman and counsellor of the 
kings of Portugal, Castile, and Naples, and learned com- 
mentator of the Bible. 

Julius received his preliminary instruction in the educa- 
tional establishments of Messieurs Gebaner and Brandtmann 
and at the College of his native town, the Johanneum, so 
named after its founder, Johannes Bugenhagen, the energetic 
Eeformer and zealous friend of Luther. Already at that 
period Julius distinguished himself by his great application 
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and predilection for literature and mathematics, and was 
chosen on leaving the Johanneum for the University to 
deliver in 1844 the farewell address of the students. At 
Heidelberg he devoted himself mainly to the study of law, 
but in Bonn he returned to his linguistic studies, and attended 
the lectures of Welcker on archaeology, of Freytag on 
Arabic, and Lassen on Sanskrit, and afterwards in Berlin 
those on Greek of Boeckh and on Sanskrit of Bopp. In the 
Spring of 1847 he took his degree at Kiel with a dissertation 
on the Criminal Law of the Indians (“De jure Indorum 
criminal! ”). 

He now concentrated his attention on the study of Zend, 
and published in the same year his excellent essay on 
the vocal system of Old Persian (“Das Lautsystem des 
Altpersischen ”), which created quite a sensation. However, 
as in consequence of his firm adherence to the belief of his 
ancestors he could not obtain a professorship at a German 
University, he left his fatherland at the end of 1847 
and went to Paris, provided with introductions to such 
eminent scholars as Eugene Burnouf, Letronne, Mohl, 
de Saulcy, and Longperier. In order to secure a fixed 
livelihood, he submitted to the necessary preliminary 
examination or concours, which on passing procured him 
a German professorship, first at Laval (1848) and afterwards 
at Rheims (1850). He owed his first appointment to Laval 
to a confusion of his name with that of M. Adolph Opper 
(not Oppert) of Blowitz, well known later as correspondent 
to the London Times, M. Oppeftobtaining the appointment 
of Oppert, and the latter vice versa that of the former, both 
names, Opper and Oppert, sounding alike in French. In 
his new career Oppert, however, found the necessary 
leisure to devote himself to his favourite pursuits, and he 
availed himself thoroughly of this opportunity for studying 
the Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius, king of Persia. 
These inscriptions, in three different modes of writing, 
represented three different languages : Persian, the mother 
tongue of Cyrus ; Scythian, the Turanian dialect of Media ; 
and Assyrian, the Semitic language of Nineveh and Babylon. 

IS 
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The learned traveller Garsten Niebuhr had towards the 
end of the eighteenth century copied some of the inscribed 
monuments of Persepolis, but it was reserved to the 
ingenious Hanoverian Georg Friedrich Grotefend to discover 
the purport of the Old Persian inscriptions and to commence 
their decipherment. He read his memoir on this subject on 
the 4th September, 1802, at the meeting of the Society of 
Gottingen. A few years later J. Rich, resident of the East 
India Company at Bagdad, had recognized in the ruins 
situated near the banks of the Tigris in the neighbourhood 
of Mosul the remains of Nineveh, and collected a considerable 
number of monuments, which were afterwards (1811) 
deposited in the British Museum. This discovery attracted 
the attention of Orientalists to Mesopotamia, and in 
consequence, Julius Mohl, of Paris, instigated Paul Emile 
Botta, at that time French consular agent, to examine the 
environs of Mosul, and, after some unsuccessful attempts, 
he discovered in 1843 the palace of King Sargon III in 
the present Chorsabad. The sculptures found by him and 
by his successor, M. Place, were in their turn transmitted 
to the Louvre. Two years later Henry Austen Layard 
commenced his excavations near the Birs Nimrood and un- 
earthed the three palaces of Asurnazirpal, Tiglath Pileser III, 
and Asarhaddon, while he discovered at Kuyunjik the 
palace of Sanherib, together with a large librar}' consisting 
of Cuneiform tablets. Major Henry C. Kawlinson, from 
1844 British Consul and afterwards (1851) Consul-General 
at Bagdad, had meanwhile at the peril of his life copied 
the Cuneiform inscription engraved on the rock at Behistun, 
and independently of the decipherings of Burnouf and Lassen 
succeeded in defining the vocal value of the Persian cuneiform 
characters and in reading the Ass 5 ’rio-Babylonian inscriptions 
of Nineveh and Babylon. While the Old Persian signs 
represented merely letters, the identical signs denoted else- 
where ideograms and syllables, a feature which aggravated 
the difficulty of reading. 

Oppert had meanwhile, during his stay in Laval and 
Rheims, pursued his researches, and by his publications on the 
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language and proper nouns of the ancient Persians and on 
the Achaemenid inscriptions (1850) established his reputation 
as a distinguished scholar. Therefore, when the French 
Assemblee f^ationale granted in 1851 a sum of 70,000 francs 
for an expedition to examine on the spot the Babylonian 
antiquities, of which the late French consular agent, 
M. Fulgence Fresnel, was appointed chief, with M. Felix 
Thomas as architect, Oppert joined it as the linguistic 
member. Leaving France before the Coup d’etat, the 
expedition spent three years in Mesopotamia and returned 
to Europe in 1854. Meanwhile Oppert had established his 
position as one of the leading Assyriologists. His con- 
siderable knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, joined 
to a thorough acquaintance with classical literature, enabled 
him to fulfil the expectations he had aroused and, though 
the archaeological monuments found on the spot were 
unfortunately submerged in the floods of the Tigris, to secure 
the success of the expedition. 

In the two volumes of his “ Expedition en Mesopotamie ” 
(1857-63) he gave an account of his journey and its 
scientific results, having fortunately taken accurate drawings 
and copies of the inscriptions previous to their being lost 
in the Tigris. Ifext to philological and historical inquiries, 
the topography of ancient Babylon engrossed his attention. 
The trigonometrical survey which his considerable mathe- 
matical acquirements enabled him to make, and the plan he 
drew of the enormous city, were founded on his intimate 
acquaintance with the descriptions and allusions contained 
in the works of classical authors like Herodotus, Aristotle, 
Strabo, and others, a knowledge despised by most modern 
Assyriologists because they do not possess it. In the 
late controversy about Babel and Bibel, Oppert repeatedly 
raised his powerful voice against this ignorance. 

On his return to France, Oppert received as a reward 
letters of grande naturalisation as a Frenchman, and on the 
completion of his “Expedition en Mesopotamie” he obtained 
in 1863 the great biennial prize of the Institute. Some 
years previously (1857) he had been appointed Professor 
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of Sanskrit at the Imperial Library in Paris; in 1869 
a temporary Chair of Assyriology was created for him at 
the College de France, which in 1874 was transformed into 
a permanent Professorship. It was in 1857, when the Royal 
Asiatic Society, in order to test the scientific value of the 
various systems of deciphering Assyrian, propounded a 
cylinder inscription of Tiglath PHeser for translation to 
Assyriologists, that the versions of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Dr. Hincks, and Oppert, when unsealed, proved to be on 
the whole identical. This fact secured at once the scientific 
position of Assyriology. In 1881 he was elected a member 
of the Institute in the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, and in course of time he became a member of most 
of the learned Academies in Europe, as well as honorarj- 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft, etc. 

After his arrival in Paris he became a permanent con- 
tributor to the Journal Asiatique; in 1881 he founded the 
Revue d’Assyriologie and became co-editor of the Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie. The publications of Oppert are verj^ 
numerous; the list compiled of them at his election to the 
Institute amounted already to eighty, and since then (1881) 
it has been so greatly increased that it would take too much 
space to enumerate them. 

Though his researches were principally directed to Assyri- 
ology and Scripture History, yet they extended over the 
various fields of philology (including Semitic, Aryan, and 
Turanian languages, as proved by his Sanskrit grammar and 
his Sumerian essays), history, chronology, and ethnology. 
He excelled as a philologist, historian, and jurist. His 
mathematical attainments qualified him eminently as a 
chronologist, enabling him to calculate and to determine 
the lunar and solar eclipses down to the remotest times of 
antiquity, and to convert the oldest dates of the various 
eras into modern calendar days and vice versa ; as a metro- 
logist see his “ Etalons des mesures assyriennes,” and 
for his legal knowledge as a writer on Assyrian law see 
his “Documents juridiques de TAssyrie,” etc. In all 
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tis writings and conversations lie was aided by a most 
marvellous memory always at his command. 

In religious matters, being proud of bis descent, he adhered 
to the ancient Unitarian belief of bis ancestors, not so much 
from bigotry as from contempt of those who forsook it 
moved by worldly interests or cowardice. 

In private life Oppert was of amiable disposition and 
fond of fun. His fiery temperament was easily aroused, 
but as easily appeased. Though ready at repartee and 
often vehement in discussion, he never became personal 
nor did he long harbour a grudge. He excelled as a con- 
versationalist, and liked to move and to shine in society. 
He was a favoured guest in the Tuileries and in Compiegne 
at the Court of the Emperor Napoleon III and in the circle 
of Princess Mathilde. 

He married somewhat late in life, and has left a widow 
and a son, who is interne in a Parisian hospital. He liked 
travelling and was always on the move, sharing the 
fondness for travel peculiar to his family, for of the five 
brothers who grew with him to manhood four undertook 
long voyages to India and China. 

Oppert was active nearly up to the last. On the 
Ilth August, while attending the meeting of the Institute, 
he fainted. It was his last appearance in public. From 
that time he hardly recovered consciousness, and breathed 
his last in the night of the 21st August. He was buried 
in the cemetery of Mont Parnasse on the 23rd August. 
Thus ended the honourable career of the principal founder 
and Nestor of Assyriology. 


G. 0. 
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X. 

STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN MEDICINE. 

By a. F. EUDOLF HOEEXLE. 

I. THE COMMENTARIES ON SUSRUTA. 

/^N Susruta’s groat textbook on General Medicine 
{Aijurveda Samhita) 'we possess at present only one 
complete commentary. This is Dallana’s Nibandha Samgraha. 
It was printed by Jlrananda Vidyasagara in Calcutta in 
1891, and in the following pages the references are to that 
edition. Dallana’s date is somewhere between 1060 and 
1260 A.n. The earlier year, as Dr. Cordier has pointed out 
[Journal Asiatique, 1901, Note Bibliographiqite, p. 10), is 
the date of Cakrapanidatta, whom Dallana quotes (p. 1245), 
while he himself is cited by Hemadri at the latter date. 
Cakrapanidatta is known to have written a commentary on 
Susruta’s textbook, which bears the name of Bhdnmnatl ; 
but only a small portion of it has survived, \iz. that on the 
first Section, or Sutra Sthdna. There is a manuscript of this 
Section in the India Office Library, No. 908 (Cat., No. 2647, 
p. 928). Nearly the whole of it, also, has been printed in 
Calcutta by Kaviraj Ganga Prasada Sen in his edition of 
“Susruta’s Samhita with Commentaries” (cited hereafter). 

Susruta’s textbook consists of six Sections [sthdna), filling 
915 pages in Jivananda’s print (1889, cited hereafter). The 
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Sutra Sthana takes up 242 pages, or about one-fourth of the 
whole work. There is, however, evidence proving that 
Cakrapani’s commentary extended to the whole of the 
textbook. Thus Dallana quotes (p. 1245) a remark of 
Cakrapani on a word (paneamuli) occurring in verse 16 of 
chapter 49 of the last Section ( Uftara-tantra) of the textbook 
(p. 847). The same quotation is found also in the com- 
mentary of Srikanthadatta (c. 1280 a.d.) on the Siddliayoga 
(p. 170 of the Poona print, 1894, cited hereafter). The 
latter, moreover, quotes several other glosses of Cakrapani 
on words occm’ring in the fourth Section {Cikitsifa Sthana); 
e.g., pp. 197 (Cik., ch. iv, 12, 13, p. 400), 410 (Cik., ch. xx, 
60, 61, p. 489), 534 (Cik., ch. xxxi, 41, p. 541). In his 
commentary on 5Iadhava’s Nidcuia (Jlviinanda’s Calcutta 
print, 1901, cited hereafter), p. 277, Srikantha also quotes 
a gloss of Cakrapani on the second Section (Niddna Sthana, 
ch. xiii, 12, p. 287). According to Dr. Cordier (liecentes 
Dicouvertes de MSS. Medkaiuv Sanserifs dans I’Inde, 
p. 12) there occur numerous quotations from Cakrapani’s 
commentary in the RatnapralJid, a work by Niscalakara, 
“which refer themselves to aU the Sections” of Susruta’s 
textbook, but as that work is not accessible to mo I am not 
able to verify the quotations. Lastly, a complete copy of the 
Bhdnurnatl is said (ibid., p. 12) to exist in a certain library 
in Benares. If this copy could be procured, all doubt would 
be set at rest regarding the completeness of Cakrapani’s 
conunentary. 

Dallana calls his commentary a Summary of Compilations 
(Nibandha Samgraha) on the Textbook of Susruta. The 
meaning of the term nibandha is shown by a remark of his 
(p. 183) that a certain reading (pdtha) is found in numerous 
manuscripts (pustaka) of the text, but not in any of the 
commentaries (nibandha). Moreover, ho claims to give 
a summary of all commentaries on Susruta ; for, as he 
explains in the colophon (p. 1377, also pp. 455, 614, 866), 
his work is intended to afford information (jhdpaka) 
on the interpretations of all (saniasta) the commentaries 
(nibandha). That word ‘aU’ (sa^nasta) must be noted: it 
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is not an otiose addition. Dallana expressly states in one 
place (p. 1104) that “after having mastered all commentaries 
he has adopted a particular reading on the authority of the 
Panjikara,” probably Gayadasa {sarva-nibanclh-opajlvind mayd 
paiijikara-pathitatcdt pathitah). Similarly, to the 62nd chapter 
of the last Section [JJttara-tantra) he appends the remark 
(p. 1343) that he has explained that Section “after ha\’ing 
examined the whole of the commentaries ” {nibandhdn nikhildn 
clrstvd). There can he, then, no doubt as to DaUana’s claim; 
but, of course, it may not be pressed so as to include all 
existing commentaries : what Dallana claims is that his own 
commentary is based on all the other commentaries known 
to him, or, at least, accessible to him. 

■ In the introduction to his commentary (p. 1) Dallana 
enumerates the works {nibnndha) which he includes in the 
term ‘ all.’ They are the following five ; — 

1. The commentary {tiled) of Jaijjata. 

2, 3. The annotations {panjika) of Gayadasa and Bhaskara. 

4, 5. The glossaries {tippana) of 8ri-Madhava and Brahmadeva. 


To the last item (Xos. 4 and 5) he appends the phrase 
'etcetera’ {ddi). We are to conclude, therefore, that other 
gloss-writers were consulted by him besides the two he 
names. One could wish that he had not contented himself 
with the vague etcetera ; but probably we are Justified in 
concluding that the five works which he mentions were 
his main sources, if not, indeed, practically his only sources. 
We may obtain some light on this point by observing the 
names which Dallana quotes in the course of his commentary. 
They are the following : — 


1 . Caraka, named about 24 times. 

2. Harita, twice. 

3. Jatukarna, once. 

4. Kasyapa, once. 

5. Krsnatreya, once. 

6. Madasarmaka, once. 

7. Nagarjuna, twice. 

■8. Yagbhata (both), about 25 times. 


9. Videha, about 8 times. 

10. Hariscandra, twice. 

11. Bhoja, about 14 times. 

12. Earttikakunda, about 15 times. 

13. Jaijjata, about 73 times. 

14. Gayadasa, about 153 times. 

15. Brahmadeva, about 10 times. 
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The first nine names are those of writers of textbooks 
{samhita or tantra) of their own, not of writers of com- 
mentaries on Susruta’s textbook. In the present connection 
they may be set aside, for, as we have seen, Dallana’s claim 
is to give a summary of what he calls nilandha or explanatory 
writings on Susruta. 

iS^o. 10, Hariscandra, may also be set aside. He is known 
as a writer of a commentarj' on Caraka’s textbook {samhita), 
and is expressly referred to as such by Dallana (p. 204). 

Jso. 11, Bhoja, is frequently quoted, in connection with 
Susruta’s views, by Dallana as well as by Gayadasa, and by 
Cakrapanidatta (about twenty-one times in the Bhdnionatl). 
His work has not survived, but it does not appear to have been 
a commentary on Susruta, but rather an independent text- 
book, for Dallana once (p. 238) describes it as a samhita, and 
similarly Gay! once (fol. o2a, 1. 8) as a tantra. As Bhoja is 
quoted by Cakrapiini, he cannot be later than 1060 .v.u. 
He may, provisionally, be placed about 1030 a.d., and may 
very well have been the famous king Bhoja of Dharii. 

Nos. 13, 14, and 15, Jaijjata, Gayadasa, and Brahmadeva, 
whom Dallana quotes most frequently, are precisely three of 
the five sources which he specifies. 

Two of Dallana’s five sources, Bhaskara and SrI-Madhava, 
do not appear in the list. On the other hand, there appears 
in it No. 12, Kartikakunda, who is rather frequently quoted 
by Dallana. I would suggest that he is identical with 
Bhaskara, who is not once quoted by Dallana. It would be 
strange if a writer who is expressly named by Dallana as 
one of his main sources should never be quoted by him. 
I may add that the two well-known commentators of 
Madhava’s textbooks, Vijayaraksita and Srikanthadatta, 
likewise frequently quote Kartikakunda in connection with 
Susruta, but never mention Bhaskara, whose name one would 
expect to appear if he, as a commentator on Susruta, were 
really a separate entity. I would also suggest that Bhaskara 
may be identical with the Bhaskara-bhatta of whom it is 
said, in the Patna Inscription {Epigr. Incl., i, 340, 345), that 
“ King Bhoja conferred on him the title of Vidyapati,” or 
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Master of Science. In that case Bhaskara might be a 
younger contemporary of Cakrapanidatta (c. 1060 a.d.), 
which would explain why neither Bhaskara nor Kartika- 
kunda is (so far as I know) ever named by that commentator. 
The suggested identification and date of Kartika is supported 
by the fact that he is very frequently quoted, especially by 
Srikanthadatta, in close connection with Grayadiisa, who 
often quotes Bhoja. There is probably no long interval 
in time between Kartika and Gadadhara, the father of 
Yangasena. For Srikantha, commenting on a formula of 
Susruta (p. 697) quoted by Vrinda Madhava in the 
Siddhcnjoga (p. 477), mentions a difierent reading of it, 
common to both Eartika and Gadadhara. In the same 
Siddhayoga (p. 162) there is quoted another formula of 
Susruta (p. 853), to which Yrinda Madhava appends a gloss 
(tippani) noticing the view of another medical writer (anyato 
dr-ifa). Commenting on this gloss, Srikantha saj's that the 
view referred to is that of Eartika. This remark must not 
be taken to conve}' any chronological implication, as if 
Eartika were earlier in date than Vrinda ; we shall presently 
see that Yrinda is probably identical with Madhava, and is 
a comparatively early writer. As a fact, Srikantha explains 
immediately afterwards that Eartika only adopted the view 
of a very early writer, Easyapa the Elder {vnldha Kasyapa). 
Chronologically, therefore, the case stands thus : Quoting 
the formula in question from Susruta, Yrinda adds a gloss 
noticing the rival view of another ancient writer, Easyapa ; 
and Eartika, commenting on Susruta, appears {teste 
Srikantha) to have preferred Easyapa’s view mentioned in 
Yrinda’ s gloss. That, chronologically, this was really 
Srikantha’s opinion, appears from another remark in the 
Siddhayoga (p. 440), where he says that Eartika adopted 
a certain view on the authority of old medical writers 
{vrddha vaidya) • he cannot, therefore, have looked upon 
Eartika as being himself an old medical writer. 

In this connection it may be useful to observe that the 
distinction between a tikakdra, or commentator, and 
a or annotator, must not be urged too far. 
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Dallana, in the list of his sources, describes Jaijjata as 
a commentator, but Gayadasa and Bhaskara (=Kartika- 
kunda) as annotators. But in another place (p. 909) he 
calls Gayadasa a commentator ; and Srikantha (on Siddhayoga, 
p. 310) applies the term commentator also to Kartikakuncla 
(= Bhaskara). 

But to return to our list of names quoted by Dallana, 
besides Bhaskara the name of Srl-Madhaya likewise does 
not occur in it. In the bst of his sources Dallana describes 
the latter as a tippanikdra, or gloss-writer. Under that 
designation he is probably mentioned by Dallana (p. 74) 
as the authority for a certain interpretation (vivarana- 
prasayana). But who is this Sri-Madhava, the glossator? 
The only SrI-Madhava who is knoum to us as a medical 
writer is the author of a work on Niddna, or Pathology, 
called Eitg-vinikaya or Roga-viniscaya, i.e. Diagnosis of 
Diseases. It is called so by the author himself in Niddna, 
i, 2 (Jiviinanda’s edition, 1901, always cited hereafter). 
He is also known as Madhavakara, or Madhavacarya, or 
simply Madhava. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
Dallana’s reference is to him ; and from this reference we 
learn that he was also a gloss-writer. At this point we 
receive some useful guidance from Srikanthadatta in his 
commentary on the Siddhayoga, a work on Cikitsd, or 
Therapeutics. The author of that work calls himseK 
Vrinda, and says that in compiling it he followed the 
order of diseases adopted in the Gada-viniscaya (sjm. Roga- 
vimscaya), or Diagnosis of Diseases. The obvious conclusion 
from that remark is that the author wishes to say that 
haviug written the Pathology, he now writes the 
Therapeutics, following therein the same order of the 
diseases. He would hardly have expressed himself in that 
way if he had meant to say that he followed the order of 
someone else’s work ; he would at least have named the 
author. How Srikantha, in the colophon of his commentary 
(p. 665), states that the Siddhayoga has also “another 
name,” Vrinda -Mddhava {Vrnda-madhav-dpara-ndmaka- 
Siddhayoga). Similarly, Srimadhava’s Pathology is also 
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known as the Madhava - nidam. The author of the 
Siddhayoga, in his own colophon (ch. Ixxxi, verse 21, 
p. 660), explains that he wrote that work under the name 
of Vrinda {vrnda-ndrnnd). Here it may he well to point out 
that the author of the Niddna or Roga-viniscaya nowhere 
names himself in that work, either at the beginning or the 
end. He receives the name Madhava only in the intro- 
duction of the commentary of Vijajnraksita (verse 5, p. 1). 
As that commentary is called Madhukom, or “Store of 
Honey,” it suggests itself that the author of the Niddna 
is poetically described as Mddhava-kara (sjm. Mddliu-kara), 
lit. Maker of honey, or the Bee of the honey collected in 
the commentarj’, and Madhava is only an abbreviation of 
Madhavakara, just as Cakrapani of Cakrapanidatta and 
Srikantha of Srikanthadatta. It seems quite clear, therefore, 
that the Roga-viniscaya was only the first part of a larger 
work, the second part of which is the Siddhayoga ; and it is 
quite natural, therefore, that the author only names himself 
at the conclusion of the entire work, where he discloses his 
name to be Vrinda.^ The conclusion, therefore, is that both 
the Roga-viniscaya and the Siddhayoga were written by the 
same person called Vrinda, who, however, subsequently 
(perhaps for the reason above suggested) became known as 
Srimadhava, and the two parts of his great work came to be 
known as the Madhava Niddna and the Vrnda Mddhava 
Siddhayoga. In the same direction points a remark of 
Srikanthadatta (p. 325). With regard to a diagnostic 
statement on hydrocele {vrddhi, Siddhayoga, xl, 20), he 
observes that properly it should have been made in the Rug- 
viniscaya, or Diagnostic of Diseases, but having been omitted 
there it is now given in the Siddhayoga or Therapeutics. 

The Siddhayoga contains numerous formulae excerpted 
from Susruta’s textbook, to which occasionally Vrinda adds 
glosses of his own. Srikantha, in his commentary, points 
out these glosses and calls them tippani or tippana. Thus 
Siddhayoga, xxii, verses 7 and 8 (p. 196), gives a formula on 

* See an opinion to the same effect by Professor JoUy in the Transactions of 
the Thirteenth International Congress of Orientalists. 
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rheumatics quoted from Susruta, Cik., iv, 12, 13 (p. 400), 
to which is appended a long explanatory gloss (verses 9 
and 10) ; and SrTkantha observes that this is a gloss (tippand) 
of Vrinda himself. Another short gloss {tjppanika) of Yrinda 
is noticed by Srikantha on p. 316. It refers to a formula 
adapted from Susruta, Cik., xxiii, § 13 (p. 499), as well as 
Caraka, Cik., xvii, 38, 39 (p. 633). As another example 
may be mentioned a gloss appended to a formula {Siddhayoga, 
xii, 22, 23, p. 162) quoted from Sua’uta, Ut., li, 16fir-18a 
(p. 853), and based on a dictum of Kasyapa the Elder. 
Evidently, it was this gloss-making practice of Yrinda 
which earned him the epithet of fippmiakdra, or glossator. 
To my mind there can he little doubt that by “ Srimadhava 
the glossator ” Dallaua intended to indicate the Sidd/tayoga 
as one of his sources. 

So far, then, it appears possible to identify all the main 
sources of Dallana’s commentary. There remains one 
puzzle : Dallana’s relation to Cakrapanidatta. The latter 
is very considerably earlier than Dallana, and was the 
writer of an important commentary on Susruta {Bhdmtmati). 
Nevertheless, seeing that Dallana does not name him among 
his sources, the presumption is that he did not know 
Cakrapani’s commentarjq or at least that it was not 
accessible to him. It must be remembered that Cakrapani 
was a native of Eastern India (Bihar, or Bengal), while 
Eallana had his home in the North-west. That presumption, 
I believe, can be sustained, with some probability, by 
a comparison of the commentaries of the two men. For 
example, discussing the term dravottara occurring in Susruta, 
Sii., xix, 30 (p. 76), Dallana says (p. 177) that the meaning 
‘ chief of fluids ’ (drava-prad/taiia) given to it by some [kecit) 
interpreters is rejected by Gayadasa, on the authority of 
a certain dictum, supported by the authority of Bhoja. 
Precisely the same reason for the rejection, practicallv in 
the same words, is given by Cakrapani in his Bhamimatl 
(p. 343) without any mention of Gayadasa, and the im- 
pression left on the mind of the reader certainly is that he 
puts forward the argument as his own. StiU, it is possible 
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that both Cakrapani and Gayadasa, who probably were 
contemporaries, were using the same source. But, in any 
case, Dallana does not seem to be aware of the fact of 
Cakrapani using the same argument as Gayadasa. Again, 
speaking of verse 14 in Susruta, Su., ch. xx (p. 80), Dallana 
says (p. 186) that that verse is rejected by Jaijjata as 
spurious (andfsa, lit. not old, i.e. a later interpolation), but 
admitted by Gayadasa, and that he himself also admits it 
on the latter’s authority. Caltrapani, discussing the same 
point {Bhaniumti, p. 356), states that the verse is rejected 
by some {kecit) for a certain reason which he explains. 
If Dallana had known Cakrapani’s comment it seems 
probable that he would also have given the reason why 
Jaijjata rejected the verse. Again, commenting on Susruta, 
Su., vi, § 9 (p. 20), Dallana says (p. 58) that others {anye) 
adopt the order of the seasons as held to the south of the 
Ganges, and adds that Gayadasa I’efutes this opinion. 
Cakrapani (p. 119) refers to a statement of Kiisyapa in 
explanation of that opinion. It does not seem probable 
that Dallana would have omitted this explanation, if he 
had known Oakrapani’s observations. Again, with reference 
to Susruta, Sit., i, § 6 (p. 2), Dallana says that some [kecit) 
read dtkdra-jvara (the reading of the Yulgate), diarrhoea 
and fever, instead of jcar-dtisura, fever and diarrhoea, but 
that he adopts the latter reading on the authority of the 
Pcuijikd (of Gayadasa). Cakrapani (p. 20) mentions the 
same difference, but adds the reason for the two readings. 
One expects that Dallana would have mentioned this reason 
if he had known Cakrapani’s comment. Such instances 
might be indefinitely multiplied. None of them is 
absolutely conclusive, but the impression created by their 
accumulation is that Dallana was not acquainted with 
Cakrapani’s commentary. 

The general conclusion, then, which is reached is that, 
whatever the exact significance of the phrase ‘ etcetera ’ [ddi) 
in Dallana’s statement of his sources may be, the enumeration 
in that statement is practically exhaustive. His work is 
really a summary [samgraha) of the three commentaries [tika 
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or panjikd) of Jaijjata, Gayadasa, and Bhaskara (=Kartika- 
kunda), and of the occasional glosses (tippani) occurring in 
such works as those of SrlmadhaTa {Sicldhayoga) and 
Brahmadeva. 

Regarding the last-mentioned, Brahmadeva, there is a 
noteworthy remark in Dallana’s commentary, which may 
have a chronological value. He states (p. 170) with regard 
to a certain reading that Gayadasa declares it to be spurious 
(andrsa), and that therein he is followed by Brahmadeva 
{tan-mai-d.nusdrina). On the face of it, this statement 
suggests that Brahmadeva’s date is posterior to Gayadasa. 
Provisionally, this inference may be accepted, though it 
must be remembered, of course, that the intention of such 
statements is not consciously chronological, but doctrinal. 
There is an instructive parallel case in Vijayaraksita’s 
commentary on the Jilddhaca-Niddna, xxii, 5 (p. 147). He 
makes a remark which suggests the inference that Miidhava 
was posterior to Drclhabala. There exists sufficient evidence, 
in my opinion,' to prove that, as a fact, Drdhabala was 
posterior to Mudhava. 

The most important of Dallana’s sources, both by reason 
of age and, to judge from quotations, of fulness of treatment, 
is the commentary {tlM) of Jaijjata. The earliest author 
(known to me) who quotes it is Vrinda, in the Siddhayoga, 
chap, xlix, verse 30 (p. 320). This would refer Jaijjata to 
the seventh century a.d. at the latest. Unfortunately no 
copy of the commentary has, as yet, come to light. In the 
India Office Catalogue, p. 928, it is suggested that the 
marginal notes found in MS. 1842, which contains a copy 
of Candrata’s revision of Susruta’s textbook, might be taken 
from Jaijjata’s commentary, which Candrata professes to 
have used in preparing his revised text.* This suggestion 
is not sustainable ; for a cursory examination shows that 
the notes are, in aU probability, extracts from DaUana’s 


' This is not the place to set out the evidence, for which I hope shortly to find 
another opportunity. ^ 

2 The earliest mention of Candrata occurs in Srikantha’s commentarv on the 
Siddhayoga^ p. 552. ’ ^ 
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conunentary, with, which they verbally agree. Thus on 
fol. 25a there is a long extract from Dallana, p. 579 ; on 
fol. 35a from Dallana, p. 590 ; on fols. 41-43 from Dallana, 
pp. 595, 596. These examples have been selected because 
they contain references to Gayadasa, and thus prove that 
whoever the author of the notes may have been, he certainly 
cannot have been Jaijjata, who lived considerably earlier 
than Gayadasa and is probably quoted by him (see below). 
There are some curious points about Candrata’s revised 
text, which show that it deserves a much more searching- 
examination than I have as yet been able to give to it. For 
example, Dallana sa 3 's that after Susruta, Ut., xlv, 18a 
(p. 825), Kartikakunda reads an additional verse (not found 
in the Vulgate version) which he quotes in his commentary 
(p. 1207). This verse is found in Candrata’s text, fol. 162a. 
Again, on fol. 205a of that text there is an additional verse 
(not in the Vulgate) after Susruta, Ut., Ivii, 4a (p. 878), 
which Dallana (p. 1304) declares to be spurious [andr-sa). 
There would thus appear to be some kind of connection 
between Candrata’s revised text and Kartikakunda (Bhiiskara), 
who, as seems probable, was one of DaUana’s sources. 

Kext to Jaijjata’s commentary, the most interesting, in 
several ways, of Dallana’s sources is the commentarj* 
{panjikd) of Gayadasa or (as he is also not unirequentlj' 
called) Gaj’I. As the numerous quotations from him, in the 
commentaries of Dallana, Vijayaraksita, and Srikanthadatta, 
show, his commentary, called Nydya Candrikd, extended 
over the whole of the textbook of Susruta. Only two 
portions of it, however, have up to now been discovered. 
These are the comments on the second and third Sections, 
treating of Pathology {Nkldna St/idna) and Anatomj^ (Sarlra 
Sthdna). The former has been annoxmced by Dr. P. Cordier 
in his Mecentes Decouvertes, p. 13. The latter, which has 
been described by Professor J. Jolly in a paper contributed 
to the Journal G.O.S., vol. Iviii, pp. 11-1-116, is the unique 
manuscript Add. 2491, belonging to the Cambridge TJniversity 
Library. Having, through the kindness of the IJniversitv', 
been given the opportunity of thoroughly examining the 
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manuscript, I am now able to contribute some further 
information concerning it.* 

Grayadasa is quoted by Dallana 3 times and Grayl 49 
times, altogether 52 times (not 51, as Jolly, p. 114). The 
quotation in adhy. 9, which Professor Jolly failed to discover 
(p. 115), occurs in the MS. fob 68fq 11. 7 ff. I have succeeded 
in verifying every one of the quotations, except those few 
which stood in the missing leaves of the manuscript. 

The MS. consists now of 66 leaves ; but the first and the 
two last leaves, as well as leaves 4 to 14 (both inclusive), are 
missing. The ilS., when complete, must have comprised 
80 leaves. The numbers of the leaves 3, 68, 71, 75, 76, 77, 
78 are missing, and those of fols. 51, 69, 70, 73, 74 are 
mutilated ; but the identity of the leaves can be easily^ 
verified from the context. 

The introduction is lost, but nothing of the commentary 
proper ; for the obverse of fol. 2 begins with the comment 
on the first phrase of Susruta (p. 103), sarva-lhutandm. 
Only a small portion is lost at the end, namely, the comments 
on the five last passages (60-64) of Susruta (p. 370) ; for 
the comments on the immediately preceding verses (52-59) 
are found on fol. 71a. 

Fol. 35 carries the comments as far as tal-U(kmndny-eva 
(p. 302, 1. 14), and fol. 15a begins with vata-vama (p. 306, 
1. 17). The lost fols. 4-14, therefore, comprised the com- 
mentary on nearly the whole of the first chapter, as well as 
on the introductory phrases of the second chapter. 

In addition to this loss there is another, which, however, 
is not indicated in the manuscript. The whole of the 
comments from hrdcujamasaijaijoh (p. 334, 1. 16) to tdmj-etdni 
(p. 337, 1. 24) is missing ; that is, the end of chapter 5 and 
the beginning of chapter 6. It is a large portion (three 
pages of print, 335-337) which would have stood on fol. 505, 
where, however, no indication whatever is given, the writing 


' It may be useful to note here a few misprints in Professor Jolly’s article. 
On p. llo, 1. 21, for 37« read 36« ; 1. 28, tor 591 read 590 ; 1. 30, for 5ih read 
54a ; 1. 38, for 62a read 62J ; 1. 44, for 77iread 15b. 
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proceeding uninterruptedly as if nothing were missing. 
A similar, but smaller, unindicated lacima occurs on fob 7 4Jj ; 
the comments from ato bhiiyisthais-ca (p. 363, 1. 22) down 
to ath-dsydli (p. 364, 1. 18) are missing. 

On account of these losses nine of Dallana’s references to 
Gayl cannot be traced. But all the other quotations can be 
verified. Professor Jolly has already noticed some of these 
in his article {l.c., p. 115). I shall notice some others in 
the sequel. 

The most interesting point in Gayadasa’s commentary is 
the evidence it affords that ho often read a text different 
from the now accepted Yulgate, printed by Jiviinanda. 
Some of these variations are large and important, while 
others are trivial. "To the latter category belong the 
following : — 

Jiv., p. 309, 1. 4, has siuhlha-sndtam, but Gayl, fob 18ff, 
1. 6, reads iuci-mdtam, and adds that suddita is in another 
textbook {tantrdntare). 

Jiv., p. 310, 1. 20, has (jhrta-jnndo, but GajJ, fob 20ff, 1. 10, 
reads ghrta-kumhiio. 

Jiv., p. 312, 1. 15, has satva-hhuyisthah, but Gayi, fob 24:1, 
1. 7, reads satva-baJnddh. 

Jiv., p. 313, 1. 9, has sukra-bdkulydf, but Gayi, fob 28ff, 
1. 5, reads sukrdmsa-bdhuiydf. 

Jiv., p. 326, 1. 4, has balardn, and 1. 9 mdnayitvd, but Gayi, 
fob 44ff, 11. 6, 10, reads dhanavdn and pujayitva. These two 
differences, however, may be due to mere misreadings of the 
copyist. 

Jiv., p. 339, 1. 8, has mdins-ddinam, and 1. 14 caturvidlid 
yds, but Gayi, fob ola, 1. 10, reads marnim-ddindm, and 
fob oli, 1. 4, caturi'idho yas. 

Jiv., p. 342, 1. 6, has Jaghana-bdhir-bJidge, and 1. 15 bdhic- 
murdha, but Gayi, fob 53ff, 1. 6, reads jaghana-bhdge, and 
fob 536, 1. 2, bdhu-sirso. The former difference is noticed 
by Dallana (p. 588), who says that Gayi took bhdga to mean 
adho-hhdga. 

Jiv., p. 344, 1. 13, has salya-visay-drddliam, but Gayi, 
fob 556, 1. 3, reads °drtham. 
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JIt., p. 345, 1. 21, has yabhir, but GrajI, fob 56a, 1. 10, 
reads tdlhir. 

JiT., p. 349, 1. 15, has abhito deha in, but Gayl, fob 59 J, 
1. 5, reads ahhilam deham. 

Jiv., p. 352, 1. 4, has raktam sa-sesa-dosain, and 1. 24 
tiika-samdhi, hut Gayl, fob 62a, 1. 1, reads sa-sesa-dosam 
rudhiram, and fob 635, b 7, marmma-trika-samdhi. 

Jiv., p. 353, b 2, has samdhi-madhija, and 1. 13 tdmn-tu, 
but Gayl, fob 64a, 1. 1, reads saindhi-samipa-madhija , and 
fob 675, 1. 5, tasam khaht. 

Jiv., p. 356, 1. 24, has ijaih sredam -ahhivahanti, but Gayl, 
fob 70a, b 4, reads taih svedah h-arafi. 

Jiv., p. 358, 1. 17, has prathaina-dieasdf, but GajJ, fob 72a, 

I. 1, reads prathama-mdsdt. 

Jiv., p. 359, 1. 5, has dprasavdt, but Gayi, fob 725, b 3, 
reads dprasava-kdldt. 

Jiv., p. 360, 1. 18, has aih-daydh, but Gayi, fob 75a, 1. 1, 
reads atah tasyiVi. 

Jiv., p. 367, 1. 1, has satt-mdsam, but Gayi, fob 755, 1. 6, 
reads mi-mdsdt. This difference is noticed by Dallana 
(p. 619), as noticed by Professor Jolly (p. 115). 

Jiv., p. 367, 1. 12, has ath-dsmai, but Gayi, fob 76a, 1. 3, 
reads tath-dumai. 

Jiv., p. 368, 1. 1, has m-ddha, and 1. 2 iipakrdmati, but 
Gayi, fob 7 65, 1. 2, reads vdta, and 1. 3 apakrd?nnti. 

Much more important are the following differences, some 
of which are not noticed by Dallana. 

Jiv., p. 309, 1. 20, has § 27 of chapter ii. This paragraph 
is read by Gayi, fob 285, 1. 2, as a portion of § 3 of 
chapter iii, immediately before rfiis-hi (Jiv., p. 313, 1. 10). 
DaUana notices this difference (p. 546). 

Jiv., p. 321, 1. 2, has udare j)acyamdndndm. Here Dallana 
(p. 563) notices a variant, hrdaye lyacyamdndndm, which he 
ascribes to Gayi; hut, as a matter of fact, Gayi, fob 38a, 

II. 6, 7, ascribes it td others {anye). 

Jiv., pp. 323, 324, reads seven verses (49-55) on the 
sjTuptoms of klama and diasya, but Gayi, fob 42a, 1. 5, omits 
them. This is noticed by Dallana (p. 567). 
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Jiv., p. 324, 1. 22, has sapia-iwakrtayali, but Gray!, fob 426, 
1. 6, reads tkrah pralivtayah. Dallaua does not notice this 
difierence, which is probably an error of the copjust of the 
Gayl MS. 

Jiv., p. 326, 1. 4, has darsano madhura-priyah, but Gayi, 
fob 44^7, 1. 3, reads amadlnira-priyah in full. This difference 
is probably due to a mere misprint, Jivananda having 
omitted to insert the avagralia or mark of elision of a. 

Jiv., p. 327, 1. 20, has avdarikam, but Gayi, fob 45fir, 

I. 9, reads ausadhiham, as noticed by Dallana (p. 571 ; see 
JoUy, p. 115).' 

Jiv., p. 334, 1. 6, has sat-sasWi, sixty-six, and catm-trimsat, 
thirty-four ; but according to Dallana (p. 578) Gayi read 
sasfiJi, sixty, and cafvdriiiisaf, forty. This is not found in the 
MS. of Gayi, fob 506, 11. 7, 8, but the MS. in this place seems 
to be corrupt ; for that, as a fact, Gayi’s text read, as stated 
by Dallana, is proved by the circumstance that the details as 
given by Dallana (p. 578) are really found in Gayi, fob 506, 

II. 3ff.; e.g., Jiv., p. 334, 1. 13, has patic-^odare, and 1. 16 dve 
hrdaydmasayayoh, while Gayi, fob 506, 1. 4, reads saj^t^odare, 
and 1. 7 di'e hrdi dmdsaye ekd, exactly as stated by Dallana, 
p. 578, 11. 12, 15. DaUana’s statement about gnvd and the 
rest (p. 578, 11. 17 ff.) is also not found in the Gayi MS. ; 
but the fact is that the MS. at this point is defective, 
though there is no indication in it of any lacuna. But, as 
already stated, nearly the whole of Gayi’s comment on 
Susruta’s text, Jiv., pp. 334-337, is missing. 

For the same reason, Dallana’s statement (p. 579) that 
Gayi omits verse 38 (Jiv., p. 335) cannot be verified. But 
it is worth noting that Dallana himself mentions that that 
verse is taken from another textbook (tautrdntariya-sloka) , 
and therefore a spurious interpolation. IJnfortimately 
Dallana does not name the author of the textbook ; but it 
is not Caraka, in whose textbook it is not found. DaUana 
further states that Gayi rejected the verse on the authority 
of Bhoja, with whom he held that “ Susruta’s doctrine that 
the muscles numbered 500 only applied to the male, but 
that the muscles of the female were short of that number 
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by three,” and accordingly numbered only 497. The case 
would seem to stand thus : Caraka (p. 353, in Jiv., ed. 189G) 
teaches that there are 500 muscles {jyahca pesi - kitdni), 
irrespectiTC of sex, of which he takes no notice. Susruta 
adopted this doctrine (Jlv., p. 334, 1. 5, panca pesi-satdni 
hhavanti, i.e. there are 500 muscles), but added a full 
enumeration of them, including three muscles for the 
generative organs outwardly visible in the male (Jiv., p. 334, 
§ 34). Xaturally the query suggested itself : How about 
woman? Hence Susruta added (Jiv., p. 334, § 36) that “women 
have twenty extra muscles,” viz. ten in the two breasts and ten 
in the genitals. Here Susruta left the case. The difficulty 
now arose as to the real total number of the muscles in the 
case of the woman. Did Susruta mean to say that she had 
a total of 520 (i.e. 500 + 20) muscles, or did he mean that 
in her case, of course, the distinctive muscles of the male 
were to be discounted ; in other words, that her twenty extra 
muscles took the place of the three extra muscles of the 
male, and that, therefore, her total was 517 (i.e. 497 + 20) ? 
Bhoja clearly took the latter view, and Gayl agreed with 
him. Others, however (i.e. DaUana’s tantrCintara, the other 
textbook), upheld the former view, maintaining that the 
three male muscles were also present in the female ; only 
they were invisible, because they lay concealed within her 
genitals. There can be no doubt that verse 38, which sets 
forth this view, is not a genuine portion of Susruta’s 
textbook. 

Jiv., p. 345, has a v'erse 46, which, according to Dallana 
(p. 591), is omitted by Gayl. This is borne out by the 
MS. fol. 56^, where Gayl, after commenting on verse 45, at 
once proceeds to comment on verse 47. 

Jiv., p. 346, 1. 18, has caturdasa grlvdydm, i.e. there are 
fourteen {sird or blood-vessels) in the neck. Gayi, fol. 67a, 
reads only astau, or eight. Dallana takes no notice of this 
difference. 

Jiv., p. 349, 1. 1, has sat-trimsaj-jihvdydm, i.e. there are 
36 sird in the tongue ; but Gayi, fol. 59ff, 1. 1, reads 
astdvmsaii, or 28. Dallana notices this difference (p. 595, 
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1. 21) ; but Gray! adds that others {anye) read 36, and again 
others {(qxire) 34. It is the reading of Giayl’s anye which has 
been adopted into the Vulgate text. It would be interesting 
to know who the anye are to whom we owe that text. 

Jiv., p. 349, 1. 2, has dvir-clcddasa ndsdydm, td&dm-aupa- 
ndsikyas-catasrah pariharet, i.e. there are twice twelve (i.e. 24) 
sird in the nose ; of these one should avoid those four which 
are near the root of the nose. On this Dallana remarks 
(p. 596, 1. 24) that Gayi reads sodasa ndsdydm, tdsu panca 
avyddJiydh, i.e. there are sixteen sird in the nose, among these 
five should not be cut. The MS. (fob o9a, 1. 1) reads fdsdih 
upandsyas (sic) catasrah pariharet. This reading is clearly 
corrupt ; the first part of the clause has dropped out ; but 
what remains agrees with the Vulgate, and does not bear 
out Dallana’s statement. There must be some error here in 
Dallana’s text as printed by Jivananda, though the marginal 
note in the India Office MS. I^o. 1842, fol. 42«, agrees with 
that text (ante, pp. 292, 293). Two lines lower down (Jiv., 
p. 349, 1.4) we have astd-trimkul-ubhayorznetrayoh, i.e. there 
are 38 sird in the two eyes ; and this reading is repeated in 
Pallana (p. 595, 1. 25). But the true reading here should be 
sat-trimsat, 36, as, in fact, the India Office MS. T26 (Cat., 
No. 2645, fol. 266, 1. 8) of Susruta correctly reads. This is 
proved by Dallana himself. On p. 596, 1. 3, explaining the 
number 60 of the sird in the forehead (laldta), he says that 
it is obtained by adding the 24 sird of the nose and the 36 
sird of the two eyes. This explanation of Dallana, moreover, 
suggests that the true reading of his comment on Grayl 
should be sat-trimsat, 36, instead of sodasa, 16 ; for, according 
to him, Gayi read 24 sird in the eyes (p. 595, 1. 25) and 60 
in the forehead (p. 596, 1. 7). The fact is that there were 
clearly two theories on the subject, one of Gayi (and probably 
Bhoja), the other of the Vulgate, which latter is followed 
by Dallana ; namely, Gayi counts 24 in the eyes, 36 in the 
nose, total 60 in the forehead ; Vulgate, 36 in the ej^es, 
24 in the nose, total 60 in the forehead. It would be 
interesting to discover who the author of the Vulgate version 
of Susruta’s textbook is. 
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JiT., p. 349, 1. 6, has harnayor^dam, i.e. ten sird in the 
two ears, and 1. 10 samhhayor-dah, ten sira in the two 
temples. But Grajn reads, fol. 59<7, 1. 9, harnayoh panca 
panca, i.e. five in either of the two ears (i.e. ten altogether), 
and fol. 596, 1. 1, antau samkliayoh, i.e. eight in the two 
temples, though in the latter case he is aware of the other 
{anye) reading dasa. Dallana notices both variants, though 
he reads sodasa, sixteen, instead of panca panca. 

Jiv., p. 357, verse 9, is placed differently by Gayi, 
fol. 68i5r, 1. 6, just before verse 4 in Jiv., p. 356, 1. 3. 

Jiv., p. 358, 1. 13, has a verse 12, miildd, etc. ; but Gray!, 
fol. 71«, 1. 10, apparently rejects that verse, which, he says, 
is only read by some (kecit), i.e. by the Vulgate version. 

Jiv., p. 360, 1. 13, has pndtdsva fato ; but Giayl, fol. 73a, 
1. 4, inserts and explains between those two words a clause, 
of which he quotes only the two initial words, sastrani kuksatt. 
The Vulgate text misses out that clause, nor does Pallana 
(p. 613) comment on it. 

Jiv., p. 365, has the verses 27-32, of which Graju, fol. 7oa, 
1. 7, appears to have rejected the verses 27, 28, 29a, for his 
comment begins with verse 296. Dallana does not notice 
this difference, which, however, may be due to a defect of 
the Gayi MS. 

Jiv., p. 369, has the verses 52-59, but Giayi, fol. 77a, 
places these verses much earlier, immediately after § 50, in 
Jiv., p. 368. This difference from the Vulgate text is 
expressly noticed by Dallana (p. 622, 1. 25). 

A few other points are worth noting. Dallana (p. 545) 
gives a very long passage (17 lines in print) as quoted from 
Grayadasa. This quotation is found in the Grayi MS., fol. 18«, 
but there it is referred to Caraka, where, as a fact, it occurs 
on p. 357, 11. 1-18 (Jiv., ed. 1896). Moreover, Gfayi does 
not quote the passage in full, as Dallana does, but only the 
initial words with Uijddi, “and so forth.” Dallana (p. 572, 
1. 20 ff.) quotes another long passage (four lines in print) 
from Gayi, but without acknowledgment. This passage is 
foimd in the Gayi MS., fol. 46a, 1. 8 ff. A more searching 
examination might disclose some more quotations of this kind. 
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Dallana (p. 622, 1. 7) states that Gayi explains the drug 
pay asm to be the same as ksiravidari, while he himself 
identifies it with arkapus2n. Gayl’s identification occurs in 
the MS., fol. 77ff, 1. 5. 

Dallana (p. 549) discusses the meaning of the phrase 
dharm-etara. He himself adopts the interpretation dliarm- 
ddharma, “ both right and wrong,” while he ascribes to Gajn 
the interpretation adharma simply. This is found in the 
Gayl MS., fol. 20J, where GayT discusses the point, and says 
that dharm-etara must mean “other than right conduct,” that 
is to say, adharma or ' sin ’ simply, because both Sruti and 
Smrti (i.e. revelation and tradition) ascribe the birth of twins 
to sinful conduct on the part of the parents, and prescribe ex- 
piation. Hence it cannot mean “both dharma and adharma” 
i.e. making twin-birth consequent on both right and wrong. 
This argument of Hayi’s seems obviously correct, and that 
Dallana nevertheless preferred the rival interpretation can 
only be due to his considering that it enjoyed greater 
authority. Dallana does not mention this authority, but 
Gay! discloses it, for he says (fol. 205, 1. 5) that it is the 
interpretation of Jada. Now this is a most interesting 
statement. Jada must have been one of the sources on 
which Dallana based his commentary, and seeing that among 
his sources (ante, p. 285) Jaijjata is the only one that bears 
any resemblance to Jada, the suggestion made by Professor 
JoUy (I.C., p. 116) is strongly confirmed that Jada and 
Jaijjata are the same person. But if this is so, Jaijjata 
must have been also the author of a textbook ; for Gayl, 
fol. 52fif, 1. 8, ascribes to him also a tantra. The form 
Jaijjata never occurs in the Cambridge Gayi MS. ; on the 
other hand, the form Jada occurs five times (fol. 205, 1. 5 ; 
fol. 265, 1. 6; fol. 52ff, U. 8, 10; fol. 545, 1. 3). It does not 
seem probable, therefore, that it is a textual corruption of 
Jaijjata. 

As to Gayi’s date, he must, of course, as Professor JoUy 
points out (p. 116), be older than Dallana, who so frequently 
quotes him. In addition, I suspect that he must have been 
a contemporary of Cakrapanidatta, for both these authors 
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not unlrequently quote Bhoja, but neither of them eyer 
quotes the other. Provisionally, therefore, Gayadasa’s date 
may he taken to be about 1050 A.n. 

To Professor Jolly’s list of names (p. 116), quoted by 
Gayadasa, the following should be added : — 


Caksusya, fol. 28«, 1. 7 
(=Yideha). 

Dhanvautari, fol. 2ff, 1. 2. 
Gotama, fol. 295, 1. 6. 
Manu, fol. 285, 1. 7. 
Puskalavata, fol. 505, 1. 6. 
Videha, fol. 29a, 1. 10. 


Kuroara-tantra, fol. 315, 1. 4 
fol. 755, 1. 10. 

6alakya-tantra, fol. 585, 1. 5 
fol. 59a, 1. 1 ; fol. 595, 1. 1. 

Salya-siddhanta, fol. 635, 1. 8 
fol. 705, 1. 7. 

Toga-prayoga, fol. 65fl, 1. 2. 
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XI, 

A HISTORICAL EXaUIRY COHCERHIHG THE ORIGIN 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF SDFIISM, 

WITH A LIST OF DEFINITIONS OF THE TERMS ‘ SUFI ’ AND 
‘ TASA'VVWDF,’ ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY. 

By REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

I. 

rjiHE nucleus of the present article was meant in the first 
instance to he added as a note to a chronological list 
of definitions of the terms ‘Sufi’ and ‘Tasawwuf’ chiefly 
compiled from the Risdia of Qushayri (Cairo, 1287 a.h.), 
the Tadhhiratu’l-AtvUyd of Faridu’ddin ‘Attar (cited as 
T.A.),^ and the Nafahdtu'l-Uns of Jami (Calcutta, 1859). 
These works contain about a hundred definitions of ‘ Sufi ’ 
and ‘ Tasawwuf,’ none of which exceeds a few lines in 
length. I thought that it might be interesting, and possibly 
instructive, to arrange the most important in their chrono- 
logical sequence, so far as that can be determined, since 
only in this way are they capable of throwing any light 
upon the historical development of Sufiism. The result, 
however, was somewhat meagre. Taken as a whole, those 
brief sentences which often represent merely a single aspect 
of the thing defined, a characteristic point of view, or 
perhaps a momentarily dominant mood, do undoubtedly 
exhibit the gradual progress of mystical thought in Islam 
from the beginning of the third to the end of the fourth 
century after the Hijra, but the evidence which they supply 


1 The references are to my edition, of which pt. i was recently published as 
the third volume of Professor Browne’s Persian Historical Texts. 
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is limited to a vague outliue. Accordingly, I resolved to 
undertake a chronological examination of the doctrine 
taught by the authors of these definitions and by other 
distinguished Sufis, and I have here set down the conclusions 
to which I have come. I do not claim to have exhausted 
all the available material. There are two works of great 
importance which I have not yet found an opportunity to 
examine at leisure, namely, the HihjatWl-Aicliyd of Abu 
K’u'aym al-Isfahani (f 430 a.h.) and the Kashfu’l-Mahjuh 
by ‘All b. ‘Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujviri, who wrote in the 
latter half of the fifth century. Nevertheless, the evidence 
at my disposal seemed to me sufficient to form the basis 
of a preliminary investigation such as I have attempted. 
The subject is too large to be treated adequately in 
a few pages, and too obscure to admit of a complete aiid 
final solution at present, so that the following sketch must 
be regarded as more or less tentative, although I venture to 
think that its main features, at any rate, will be confirmed 
by future research, I shall not discuss the principles of 
Siifiism, which are well known, but rather try to show 
whence they were derived and how they grew into a system. 

The seeds of Sufiism are to he found in the powerful and 
widely-spread ascetic tendencies which arose within Islam 
during the first century a.h. As Goldziher has remarked, 
the chief factors in this early asceticism are (1) an 
exaggerated consciousness of sin, and (2) an overwhelming 
dread of divine retribution.* The movement proceeded on 
orthodox lines, but it was inevitable that the extraordinary 
value attached to certain points in Muhammad’s teaching 
and practice^ should produce a corresponding neglect of 
other matters which good Moslems might think equally 
essential. Asceticism easily passes into mysticism. Hasan 
of Basra, the most famous representative of the ascetic 
movement, is reckoned by the Sufis as one of themselves. 


' Materialien zi<r UntiviekelunysgescAichte des Siijismm (Vienna Oriental 
Jonmal, vol. siii, No. 1, p. 35 sqq.). 

■ ^ E.g. ^3 and 
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and witli justice in so far as lie strove for spiritual’ 
righteousness and was not satisfied with formal acts of 
devotion. “A grain of genuine piety,” he declared, “is 
better than a thousandfold weight of fasting and prayer.” 

“ Cleanse ye these hearts (by meditation and remembrance 
of God), for they are quick to rust ; and restrain ye these 
souls, for they desire eagerly, and if ye restrain them not 
they will drag you to an evil end.”- Still, these ascetics 
were only the forerunners of Sufiism. According to 
Qushayri, the term ‘ Sufi ’ came into common use before 
the end of the second century a.h.=815 a.d. It is probable 
enough that this epithet, which refers to the woollen garment 
adopted (as Ibn Khaldun says) by Muhammadan ascetics in 
order to distinguish themselves from those who affected 
a more luxurious fashion of dress, really marks a definite 
rift between asceticism and orthodoxy, and that it was first 
applied to Abii Hashim of Kufa (t 150 a.h.), of whom Jami 
says {NafaJidt, 34, 11) : — “ Before him there were men 
eminent for asceticism and piety and well-doing in the path 
of trust (jSy) and in the path of love, but he was the first 
that was called Siifi.” Perhaps we may also connect with 
this Abu Hashim the fact mentioned by Jami immediately 
after the passage which I have just quoted, that the first 
convent {khdnaqdh) for Sufis was founded at Ramla in 
Palestine by a Christian Amir, While recognising, how- 
ever, that Christian influence had some part in shaping the 
early development of Sufiism, I am inclined to believe that 
Sufiism of the ascetic and quietistic type, such as we find, 
e.g., in the sayings of Ibrahim b. Adham (t 161 a.h.), Da’ud 
al-Ta’i (f 165 a.h.), Fudayl b. ‘lyad (t 187 a.h.), and 
Shaqiq of Balkh (t 194 a.h.), owes comparatively little 
either to Christianity or to any foreign source. In other 
words, it seems to me that this type of mysticism was — or 
at least might have been — the native product of Islam 
itself, and that it was an almost necessary consequence of 

* Qushayri, 63, last line. 

2 Kamil of al-Mubarrad, 120, 4. 
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tlie Muhammadan conception of Allah, a conception which 
could not possibly satisfy the spiritually-minded Moslem. 
Although the Sufis mentioned above carried asceticism and 
quietism to extreme lengths, their mysticism was very 
moderate. The raptures and transports of later Sufiism 
were as unknown to them as were its daring speculations.^ 
They loved Grod, hut they feared Him more, and the end 
of their love was apathetic submission to His will, not 
perfect knowledge of His being. They stand midway 
between asceticism (zuhd) and theosophy or gnosis {ma‘)-\fat). 
The word that best describes their attitude is quietism {ridd). 

In the third century Sufiism assumes an entirely new 
character, which cannot be explained as the further develop- 
ment of spiritual forces within Islam. It is significant that 
the earliest definition of Sufiism occurs in the sayings 
of Ma'ruf al-Karkhi (f 200 a.h.), whose parents were 
Christians or Mandaeans in religion and, to judge by 
the name of his father, Firiiz or Firuzan, of Persian 
nationality.^ Ma'rdf, it is said, was a client {maidd) of the 

Imam ‘Ali b. Miisa al-Rida, and accepted Islam at his 

hands. He lived in Baghdad — no doubt in the Karkh 
quarter, whence he is generally called Ma'riif of Karkh — 
during the reign of Harun al-E.ashid, and his tomb, which 
still exists in that city, has always been an object of 
profound veneration. He associated with Da’ud al-Ta’i 
(t 165 A.H.), but we learn from the Fihrist (183, 16) that 
his master in Sufiism was a certain Farqad al-Sanji,® who 
derived from Hasan of Basra, who derived from Malik b. 
Anas. Such isndds designed to show the orthodoxy of 

Sufiism are of small account. Ma‘ruf is described in the 

Tadhkiratiid-Aidiyd as a man filled with longing for Grod. 
His pupil, the celebrated Sari al-Saqati, relates as follows : — 

1 There is one conspicuous exception, namely, Eubi'a al-‘Adawi^-ya (t 135, 
180, or 185, according to different authorities). In her sa)ings the' doctrine of 
mystical love appears almost fully developed, but it is probable that many of 
them are spurious. 

“ Ma'rlif belonged to the district of Wasit (see infra). 

® The vocalisation of this word is uncertain. It may refer to any one of 
several places named Sanj, Sinj, or Sunj. 
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“ I dreamed that I saw Ma'ruf al-Karkhl beneath the throne 
of Grod, and God was saying to His angels, ‘ Who is this ? ’ 
They answered, ‘ Thou knowest best, 0 Lord.’ Then God 
said, ‘This is Ma'ruf al-Karkhi, who was intoxicated with 
love of Me, and will not recover his senses except by 
meeting Me face to face.’ ” * In the sayings of Ma'ruf we 
discern for the first time unmistakable traces of those new 
ideas which remain to this day the essential and most 
characteristic element in Siifiism. Here are some examples : — 

“ Love is not to be learned from men : it is one of God’s 
gifts and comes of His grace.” ^ 

“ The saints of God are known by three signs : their 
thought is of God, their dwelling is with God, and their 
business is in God.^ If the gnostic Qdrif) has no bliss, he 
himself is in every bliss.” * 

One day Ma‘ruf said to his pupil. Sari al-Saqati : “ When 
you desire anything of God, swear to Him by me ” 

Anyone who has perused the sayings of Ibrahim b. Adham 
and the group of Siifis mentioned above in connection with 
him will readily perceive that these utterances of Ma‘ruf 
al-Karkhi belong to a quite different order of ideas. Their 
Tasawwuf had a practical end, the attainment of salvation, 
but his was primarily a theosophy ; it consisted, as we see 
from his definition, in “ the apprehension of Divine realities ” 
(^5liLs)b aS-^ 0. Before considering the origin of this con- 
ception, let us follow its historical development a little 
further. 


^ Qushayri, 11, 7 sqq. 

= T.A. i, 272, 12. 

3 T.A. i, 271, 18. 

‘ T.A. i, 272, 13. Compare this -srith IbiAhim b. Adham’s definition (T.A. i, 
93, 24) : “ This is the sign of the gnostic, that his thoughts are mostly engaged 
in meditation, and his words are mostly praise and glorification of God, and his 
deeds are mostly devotion, and his eye is mostly fixed on the subtleties of Divine 
action and power.” 

5 Qushayri, 11, 1. 
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Abu Sulayman al-Darani (f 215 a.h.), a native of Wasit, 
emigrated to Syria and settled in the village of Daraya^ 
west of Damascus. Many of his sayings are purely mystical 
in spirit and expression, thus : — 

“None refrains from the lusts of this world save him in 
whose heart there is a light that keeps him always busied 
with the next world.” ^ 

“ It may be that while the gnostic sleeps on his bed, God 
will reveal to him the mystery and will make luminous that 
which He never will reveal to one standing in prayer. - 
When the gnostic’s spiritual eye is opened, his bodily eye is 
shut : they see nothing but Him.” ^ 

“If Gnosis were to take visible form, all that 

looked thereon would die at the sight of its beauty and 
loveliness and goodness and grace, and every brightness 
would become dark beside the splendour thereof.” 

“Gnosis is nearer to silence than to speech.” ® 

“When the heart weeps because it has lost, the spirit 
laughs because it has found.” ® 

The following passage may be quoted in full, inasmuch as 
it is one of the earliest specimens of the erotic symbolism 
which afterwards became so prominent in the religious 
language of the Sufis : — 

Ahmad b. Abi’l-Hawari ’’ said : One day I came to Abu 
Sulayman (al-Darani) and found him weeping. I said, 
“ What makes you weep ? ” He answered : “ 0 Ahmad, 
why should I not weep ? for, when night falls, and eyes 
are closed in slumber, and every lover is alone with his 
beloved, and the people of love keep vigil,® and tears stream 

1 T.A. i, 232, 12. 

2 T.A. i, 234, 21. 

3 T.A. i, 234, 23. 

‘ T.A. i, 235, 3. 

« T.A. i, 235, 6. 

* Ifafahdtu’l- XTns, 44, 3. 

’ T.A. i, 286 sqq. 

* Literally, “make their feet a bed, rest on their feet” 
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over their cheeks and hedew their oratories, then God 
Almighty looks from on high and cries aloud — ‘ 0 Gabriel, 
dear in my sight are they who take pleasure in My Word 
and find peace in praising My name. Verilj^ I am regarding 
them in their loneliness, I hear their lamentation and I see 
their weeping. Wherefore, O Gabriel, dost thou not cry 
aloud amongst them — “ What is this weeping ? ” Did ye 
ever see a beloved that chastised his lovers ? Or how would 
it beseem Me to punish folk who, when night covers them, 
manifest fond affection towards Me ? By Myself 

I swear that when they shall come down to the Resurrection 
I will surely unveil to them My glorious face, in order that 
they may behold Me and I may behold them.’ ” ^ 

Passing over Bishru’l-Hafi (the harefooted), who died in 
227 A.H., and who described the gnostics (Uiri/dn) as the 
peculiar favourites of God,- we come to Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri 
(t 245 A.H.),^ the man who, more than any other, deserves 
to be entitled the founder of theosophical Sufiism. His 
right to this honour is acknowledged by Oriental biographers 
and historians. Jdmi says {Nafahdf, 36, 2 sqq.) : — “He is 
the head of this sect ; they all descend from, and are related 
to, him. There were Shaykhs before him, but he was the 
first that explained the Sufi symbolism 

and spoke concerning this ‘ path.’ ” According to Abu’l- 
Mahasin (i, 753), Dhu’l-Nun “was the first that spoke in 
Egypt concerning the system of ‘states’ and 

‘stages of the saints’” J.i'l cjUUU). These 

assertions, though not literally exact, are amply borne out, 
on the whole, by the sayings of Dhu’l-Nun which are 
preserved in the Tadhkiratu’l-Aivliyd and in other works. 
Space does not permit me to analyse the copious and 
interesting collection of mystical doctrines attached to his 


1 Qushayri, 18, 5 sqq. 

2 T.A. i, 112, 13. 

2 He was called DhuT-Ndn (He of the Fish) on account of a miracle which is 
related in the T.A. i, 116, 18 sqq. 
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name. It may te remarked, however, that the definitions 
of ‘gnostic’ {‘drif) and ‘gnosis’ {ma‘rifat) alone occupy 
about two pages in my edition of the T.A. (see especially 
i, 126-128). Dhu’l-Nun distinguishes three kinds of 
knowledge, of which one is common to all Moslems, another 
is that of philosophers and divines, while the third sort, 
viz., the knowledge of the attributes of unity, is peculiar to 
the saints “who see God with their hearts” (T.A. i, 127, 
3 sqq.). When Dhu’l-Nun was asked how he knew God he 
replied, “I know Him by Himself yet he confessed 
that the highest knowledge is bewilderment 

y ^ ^ 

Similarly, he taught that true 
praise of God involves absorption of the worshipper in the 
object of worship.® He said : “ One that veils himself 
from mankind by means of solitude is not as one that veils 
himself by means of God” (Qushayri, 60, 1). His Deity 
is a Being that can be described only by negatives : 
“ Whatever you imagine, God is the opposite of that.” * 
The idea that Siifiism is an esoteric religion for the elect 
finds frequent expression. Thus, is a different 

thing from hy (Qushayri, 10, 16), and Divine love 

is regarded as a mystery which must not be spoken about, 
lest it come to the ears of the profane (ibid., 172, 21). 
Dhu’l-Nun mentions “the cup of love” handed to the lover 
of God (T.A. i, 126, 13) — one of the earliest instances of the 
Bacchanalian symbolism in which Sufi poets delight. He 
is the author of the first definitions of wajd and samd‘ 
(T.A. i, 129, 13 ; Qushayri, 180, 8), and tan-hid 
(Qushayri, 5, 8). 

, > . 

(Qushayri, 167, 7). 

= Ihid., 166, 23. 

All 120, 7; cf. 119, 2). 

idlls cl (ibid., 5, 10). 
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Enough, I think, has been said to show that it was un- 
questionably Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri (and not, as Mr. Whinfield 
has suggested, Bayazid al-Bistami) “ who above all others 
gave to Sufi doctrine its permanent shape.” ^ Let us now 
see whether the facts recorded by his biographers afford any 
clue as to ’the origin of this doctrine. 

According to Ibn Khallikan (Ko. 128 ; Be Slane’s 
translation, vol. i, p. 291) and Jami {Nafahdt, p. 35) the 
name of Dhu’l-Nun was Abu’l-Fayd Thawban b. Ibrahim, 
or al-Fayd b. Ibrahim. His father, a native of Nubia or 
of Ikhmim in Upper Egypt, was a slave enfranchised and 
adopted by the tribe of Quraysh. Dhu’l-Nun probably 
passed some time in the Hijaz, for it is said that he was 
a pupil of the Imam Malik b. Anas (t 179 a.h.) and taught 
the Miitcatta’ from his dictation. His master in Sufiism 
was Shuqran al -'Abid (Ibn Khallikan) or a Maghribite 
named Israfil (Jami). Ibn Ehallikan tells us that Dhu’l- 
Nun was “the nonpareil of his age” for learning, devotion, 
communion with the divinity {Ml), and acquaintance with 
literature {adah ) ; also that he was a philosopher {hakim) 
and spoke Arabic with elegance. He was a Malamati, 
i.e., he concealed his piety under a pretended contempt for 
the law, and most of the Egyptians regarded him as a zindi/j^ 
(freethinker), but after his death he was canonised (T.A. i, 
114, 15 sqq.). Several anecdotes in the Tadhkiratu' l-Aiditjd 
represent Dhu’l-Nun as turning pebbles and the like into 
precious stones, and in the Fihrist (353, 28) his name occurs 
among “ the philosophers who discoursed on alchemy,” while 
a few pages further on we find him mentioned as the anthor 
of two alchemical works (ibid., 358, 3).^ His true character 
appears distinctly in the account given by Ibnu’l-Qifti in the 


> Masmvi-i Ma‘navi, translated and abridged by E. H. "WMifleld (2iid 
edition), p. xvii of the Introduction. It givra me great pleasure to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Mr. 'Whinfield, whose writings have done so much to promote 
the study of Siifiism, and I am glad to find myself in general agreement with his 
views as to the origin of the doctrine. 

2 He also dabbled in medicine. See Wuestenfeld, Geseh. der Arab. Aerzfe, 
p. 24. Three works attributed to him are extant (Brockelmann, Gesch. der 
^rab. Litt., i, 199). 
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Tdrihhu^l-IIuTiamd (ed. by Lippert, p. 185) : — “ Dbu’l-Niin 
b. Ibrabim al-Ikbmimi al-Misri professed the art of alcbemy, 
and belongs to the same class as Jabir b. Hayyan. He 
devoted himself to the science of esoterics [Hhnu’l-hdtin) and 
became proficient in many branches of philosophy. He 
nsed to frequent the ruined temple ifiarhci) in the town of 
Ikhmim, which temple is one of the ancient ‘ Houses of 
"Wisdom’ containing marvellous figures and 

strange images that increase the believer’s faith and the 
infidel’s transgression. And it is said that knowledge of 
the mysteries therein was revealed to him by the way of 
saintship ; and he wrought miracles.” 

Mas'udi, who died exactly a centurj^ after Dhu’l-Nun and 
is the first authority to mention him, derived his information 
from the inhabitants of Ikhmim on the occasion of a visit 
which he made to that place. He relates the local tradition 
as follows : — “Abu’l-Fayd Dhu’l-hiun al-ilisri al-Ikhmimi, 
the ascetic, was a philosopher who trod a particular path 
(‘^^) and pursued a course of his own in religion. He 
was one of those who elucidate the history of these temple- 
ruins (bardli). He roamed among them and examined 
a great quantity of figures and inscriptions.” Mas'udi 
gives translations of some of the latter, which Dhu’l-Nun 
claimed to have deciphered and read (MiiruJu’l-D/iahab, 
ed. by Barbier de Meynard, ii, 401 seq.). 

The statement that Dhu’l-Hun assiduously studied the 
inscriptions in the bardbi or ancient Egyptian temples 
requires some explanation. Egypt was regarded by Mu- 
hammadans as the home of alchemy, magic, and the occult 
sciences. The first who discoursed on alchemy was Hermes 
the Babylonian {Fihrist, 351, 20), who afterwards became 
king of Egypt and was buried imder one of the Pyramids. 
Others relate that Hermes was one of the seven priests in 
charge of the temples of the seven Planets. The Moslems 
identify this Hermes with the Prophet Idris (Enoch), and 
ascribe to him the origin of Egyptian art, science, and 
religion. “ He built the Pyramids and the temples (bardbi) 
in Upper Egypt, and figured thereon all the arts and 
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scientific instruments and engraved thereon 

descriptions of the sciences, because he desired to preserve 
them for posterity, and feared lest they should disappear 
from the world and leave no vestige behind.” ^ We see 
from this passage that the hieroglyphics on the Egyptian 
monuments were believed to hold the secret of those ancient 
and mysterious sciences first practised, as was thought, by 
the people of Babylon, viz., alchemy, astrology, and magic. 
This was the view taken by the most enlightened of Moslem 
historians, Ibn Khaldun, who not only asserts the reality 
of magic, but affirms that the bardbi in Upper Egypt still 
show traces of the art and furnish abundant proofs of its 
existence.^ We read in the Fihrist (353, 3 sqq.) : — “In 
Egypt are buildings, called bardbi, composed of great stones 
enormous in size. They are houses of diverse shape, which 
contain places for crushing and pounding and dissolving and 
compacting and distilling, whence it may be inferred that 
they were made for the practice of alchemy. And in these 
buildings are figures and inscriptions in Chaldean and 
Egyptian, of which the nature is unknown. Subterranean 
treasuries have been discovered, where these sciences are 
written on bast [faljdn) made of thin bark and on membrane 
of the white poplar (tuz) which bowmen employ and on 
sheets of gold and copper and on stones.” 

It is now clear that DhuT-Nun was an alchemist and 
magician, but we must remember that at this time magic 
and alchemy (which latter was regarded as a branch of 
magic) had long been associated with theurgy and theosophy. 
This connection is very marked in the later Neo-Platonists, 
like lamblichus and Proclus, and it pervades the whole 
history of Gnosticism, which Irenseus appropriately derives 
from Simon Magus, as well as of Sabianism. In Sufiism, 
on the other hand, it is more or less disguised ; the great 
Sufis of the third century are theosophists rather than 
theurgists. Magic, which is condemned by the Koran, could 

' TdriWiu'l-Hukamd, 348, last line et seqq. 

^ Prolegomena, translated by De Slane, iii, 176 seq. 
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have no recognised place in their system. The miracles 
which they wrought were Divine gifts and came 

to them unsolicited, by virtue of their hoUness and sincere 
faith in God.^ It would be easy to show, however, that the 
old theurgic ideas exercised a powerful influence on Sufiism. 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq (t 148 a.h.), whose life is given in the 
Tadhkimtii’ l-Aidiyd, is said to have written a treatise on 
alchemy, augury, and omens. His pupil, Jabir b. Hayyan, 
the celebrated alchemist known to Europeans by the name 
of Geber, was called “Jabir the Sufi,” and, like Dhu’l-Nun, 
he studied the science of esoterics j*^)> which, 

according to Ibnu’l-Qifti, is identical with Sufiism.^ More 
important evidence is afforded by the biographies of the 
Sufi saints. It is related that Ibrahim b. Adham, while 
travelling in the desert, met a man who taught him the 
greatest name of God <dli ^.s soon as he 

pronounced it he saw the Prophet Khidr (Qushayri, 9, 12). 
Dhu’l-Nun is represented as knowing the greatest name. 
One of his pupils, Yusuf b. al-Husayn (t 304 a.h.), desired 
to learn it, but failed to pass a simple preliminary test ® 
which Dhu’l-Niin imposed on him (T.A. i, 316, 10 sqq.). 
The magical efficacy of certain names and formulas is a 
commonplace of theurgy. A Coptic work on Gnosticism 
mentions “ the mystery of the great name,” which enabled 
the disciples to dispense with all other mysteries.^ DhuT- 
Nun seems to have used invocations and incense ; at least, 
we are told by one who visited him that he saw a golden 
bowl in front of the holy man, while around him rose the 
fumes of aloes-wood and ambergris. “ Art thou,” he cried 

' Cf. Ibn KbaldiSn, FroUgomena, trans. by De Slane, iii, 184. 

^ Tdrikhu’l - Hukami, 160. This combination of natural science and 
religion is exemplified in the history of medisval mysticism in Europe. 
Jhbir b. ipayyhn and DhuT-Ndn anticipate Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus. 

3 This is the ijiii to which IbnuT-Athir alludes (vol. xii, p. 79, 1. 7, 
in Tomberg’s edition). 

* Carl Schmidt, Gnostiache Schriften m Kojgtiaeher Spraehe, p. 197. 
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to the intruder, “ one of those who enter into the presence 
of kings in their hour of ‘expansion’?” {^> 4 ^ 

An ascetic, philosopher, and theurgist, living in the ninth 
century among the Christian Copts, himself of Coptic or 
Nubian parentage — such was Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri, from 
whom, as liis extant sayings bear witness, and as Jami, 
moreover, expressly states, the Sufi theosophy is mainly 
derived. The origin of this doctrine has often been discussed, 
and various theories are still current ; a result which is not 
surprising, inasmuch as hardly anyone has hitherto taken 
due account of the historical and chronological factors in 
the problem.^ To ignore these factors, and to argue from 
general considerations alone, is, in my opinion, a perfectly 
futile proceeding, which can lead to no safe or solid 
conclusion. It is obvious that the principles of Siifiism 
resemble those of the Vedanta, but the question whether 
Sufiism is derived from the Vedanta cannot be settled 
except on historical grounds, i.e., (1) by an examination 
of the influence which was being exerted by Indian upon 
Muhammadan thought at the time when Sufiism arose ; 
and (2) by considering how far the ascertained facts relating 
to the evolution of Sufiism accord with the hypothesis of 
its Indian origin. Similarly, with regard to the alternative 
form of the ‘ Aryan reaction ’ theory, namely, that Sufiism 
is essentially a product of the Persian mind, it must be 
shown, in the first place, that the men who introduced the 
characteristic Sufi doctrines were of Persian nationality. 
As we have seen, however — and I do not think that my 
conclusions will be disputed by anyone who studies the 
evidence chronologically — this was by no means the case. 
Ma'ruf al-Karkhi came of Persian stock, but the characteristic 

* Qushayri, 193, 9 sqq. T.A. i, 121, 14. For the use of incense by the 
‘ Sahians ’ of Egypt, who were probably Copts or Nubians, cf. Cbwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier und der SsaUsmus, toI. i, p. 493 seq, 

® One of the first to do so was Dr. A. Merx, who in his Idee und Grundlinieii 
einer allgemeinen Gesehichte der Mystik (Heidelberg, 1893) traced the progress 
of mystical ideas in Islam down to the time of Abb Sulajunan al-D&rani, and 
argued that they must have been derived from Greek philosophy. Before seeing 
his book, I had approached the question independently, and, working on the 
same lines, had come to a similar conclusion. 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 


21 
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theosophical mysticism of the Sufis was first formulated by 
bis successors, Abu Sulayman al-Darani and Dhu’l-Nun 
al-Misri, men who passed their lives in Syria and Egj'pt, and 
who probably had not a drop of Persian blood in their veins. 

The remarkably close correspondence between Jieo- 
Platonism and SiiBism — a, correspondence which is far more 
striking than that between Sufiism and the Vedanta system 
— would not in itself justify us in deriving the one doctrine 
from the other. Nevertheless, I am convinced that they 
are historically connected, and I will now state some of 
the considerations which have led me to this belief. 

Starting with the proposition, which I have deduced 
from an examination of the materials contained in the 
Tadhkiratu’ l-Auiii/d and other works, that theosophical, as 
contrasted with quietistic and devotional Sufiism, arose and 
reached a high degree of development in the half-century 
which, broadly speaking, covers the reigns of Ma’mun, 
Mu'tasim, TVatbiq, and Mutawakkil, that is, between 198 
and 247 a.h. = 813-861 a.d., we must see in the first 
instance what sort of influence was exerted in "Western Asia 
during this period by Greek thought in general and by 
Neo-Platonism in particular. 

Little need be said regarding the difiusion of Hellenic 
culture among the Moslems at this time. Every student of 
their literary history knows how the tide of Greek learning, 
then at its height, streamed into ‘Iraq from three quarters : 
from the Christian monasteries of Syria, from the Persian 
Academy of Jundeshapur in Khuzistan, and from the 
Syrian heathens, or Sabians, of Harran in Mesopotamia. 
Innumerable works of Greek philosophers, physicians, and 
scientists were translated into Arabic, were eagerly studied, 
and formed a basis for new researches. In short, Mu- 
hammadan science and philosophy are founded, almost 
exclusively, on the wisdom of the Greeks. 

Aristotle, not Plato, is the dominant figure in Moslem 
philosophy. But the Arabs gained their first knowledge 
of Aristotle through Neo-Platonist commentators, and the 
system with which they became imbued was that of Plotinus, 
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Porpliyry, and Proclus. Thus the so-called “Theology of 
Aristotle,” which, according to Dieterici, was translated into 
Arabic about 840 a.d., is in reality a manual of Neo- 
Platonism. The main point, however, is that Neo-Platonist 
ideas were widely circulated, and were easily accessible to 
educated Moslems in the first half of the ninth century of 
our era. This was especially the case in Syria and Egypt, 
which for many hundreds of years had been the two great 
centres of mysticism and pantheism, where Neo-Platonists, 
Gnostics, and Christian heretics were equally at home. 
About the beginning of the sixth century “ there suddenly 
appeared a body of writings purporting to be by Dionysios 
the Areopagite, the convert of Saint Paul. It has been for 
some time generally recognised that they were the work 
of this period, and, in all probability, written by some 
follower of Proclus, who may have been a Syrian monk ; 
a theory supported by the fact that, although eagerly 
received and studied by the whole East, these writings were 
brought forward and most powerfully supported by the 
Syrians.” * The pseudo-Dionysios names as his teacher 
a certain Hierotheos, whom Frothingham has shown to be 
identical with Stephen bar Sudaili, a prominent mystic of 
the East Syrian school and a contemporary of Jacob of Saruj 
(451-521 A.D.). Fragments of two works by this Stephen, 
viz. the Erotic Hymns and the Elements of Theology, are 
preserved by Dionysios ; and a complete work, the Book of 
Hierotheos on the hidden Mysteries of the Divinity, has come 
down to us in a unique MS. of the British Museum. Here, 
then, is the true source of the pseudo-Dionysian writings, 
which, as is well known, were turned into Latin by John 
Scotus Erigena, and founded mediaeval mysticism in the West. 
Their influence in the Eastern world was no less far-reaching. 
They were translated into Syriac almost immediately on their 
appearance, and their doctrine was vigorously propagated, 
as the numerous commentaries by Syrian writers attest. 
These studies must have flourished particularly in the ninth 


^ FrotMngham, Stephen Bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic (Leyden, 1886), p. 2. 
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century, since from that time date the splendid MSS. which 
were sent from Scythopolis in Palestine to Edessa. “ About 
850 Dionysios was known from tlie Tigris to the Atlantic.” ^ 

But it was not through literature alone that the Moslems 
were made familiar with Neo-Platonistic doctrine. The city 
of Harran in Mesopotamia has been already -mentioned as 
one of the principal avenues by which Greek culture poured 
into Islam. It was inhabited by a people who were really 
Syrian heathens, but who towards the beginning of the 
ninth century assumed the name of Sabians, in order to 
protect themselves from the persecution with which they 
were threatened by the Caliph Ma’mun. At this time, 
indeed, many of them accepted Islam or Christianity, but 
the majority clung to their old pagan beliefs, while the 
educated class continued to profess a religious philosophy 
which, as it is described by Shahrastani and other Mu- 
hammadan writers, is simply the Neo-Platonism of Proclus 
and lamblichus. Although the Sabian colony in Baghdad, 
which produced a brilliant succession of scholars, philosophers, 
and men of science, was not established until near the end 
of the ninth century, we may be sure that long before that 
epoch there was an active interchange of ideas between 
Sabian and Muhammadan thinkers. I need not pursue this 
topic further. It is not too much to say that the Moslems 
found Neo-Platonism in the air wherever they came in 
contact with Greek civilisation. 

Now the lands of Greek civilisation were pre-eminently 
Syria and Egypt, the very countries in which, as we have 
seen, the Sufi theosophy was first developed. The man 
who bore the chief part in its development is described as 
a philosopher and an alchemist : in other words, he was 
a student of Greek wisdom. When it is added that the 
ideas which he enunciated are essentially the same as those 
which appear, for example, in the works of Dionysios, does 
not the whole argument point with overwhelming force to 
the conclusion that there is an historical connection between 


1 Men, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Neo-Platonism and Sufiism ? Is any other theory of the 
origin of theosophical Sufiism conceivable in view of the 
facts which I have stated ? I am not prepared to go so far 
as Merx, who traces the Sufi doctrine back to the writings 
of Dionysios, hut my researches have brought me to a result 
which is virtually the same : that Sujiism on its theosophical 
side is mainly a product of Greek speculation. That it was 
not, even at this early stage, a purely Greek system, goes 
without saying. Neo-Platonism itself had absorbed many 
foreign elements in the course of six centuries. I will not 
attempt just now to distinguish the Greek from the non- 
Greek element in the Sufi mysticism of the period which 
we have been considering, i.e. before 860 a.d. It may be 
observed, however, that Ma'ruf al-Karkhi, whose parents, 
according to AbuT-Mahasin, were “ Sabians belonging to the 
dependencies of Wasit” ^ k-lj JUct ^ Ji), 

was probably a Mandasan. These Mandaeans (the Sabians 
of the Koran) were called by the Muhammadans 
on account of their frequent ceremonial ablutions. They 
dwelt in the swamp-land between Basra and Wasit. Their 
founder is said to have been Elkhasai 
and, as their name denotes, they were the remnant of an 
ancient Gnostical sect.^ If Ma'ruf was not himself a 
Mandsean, he must at all events have been acquainted with 
the doctrine of these <LUs. It is curious that among 

the sayings attributed to him we find (T.A. i, 272, 7) : 
ajUj “Close your eyes, 

if all is (derived) from a male and female,” which seems 
to refer to the doctrine of the Mandseans or Elkhasaites 

340, 27). 2 Abu Sulayman 

' Manda and Mandaya answer to the Greek expressions yvatris and yvaariKts 
(Brandt, I}ie Hani&ische SehgwH, p. 167). 

- Ma'ruf, as I understand him, means to say that, if the phenomenal universe 
is dualistic, we should close oirr eyes to it and regard only the Absolute Unity. 

The words Kjh* ^ appear to he connected with the fact that in the 
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al-Darani was also a native of Wasit (Abu’l-Mahasin, i, 591), 
and we have seen that Dhu’l-Nun attached great importance 
to the theory of (^vSxrit). The six passes (cul^) 

which, according to Ibrahim b. Adham, a man must traverse 
in order to attain the rank of the pious, ^ recall the seven 
gates, each guarded by its peculiar Archon, which the soul 
encounters on “the holy way” to salvation, and which are 
opened only to those who possess the yvcoait; or mysterious 
knowledge. Later on, these Archons were allegorised into 
evil passions — lust, envy, and the like.^ I have no doubt 
that Gnosticism, as modified by Jewish-Christian ideas and 
by Greek speculation, contributed a good deal to Sufiism, 
and that the two systems offer many striking analogies. 
The subject is one that would repay investigation. In the 
meantime this much is certain, that having regard to the 
historical environment in which the Sufi theosophy sprang 
up, we cannot refer its origin either to India or to Persia, 
but must recognise it to be a product of the union between 
Greek thought and Oriental religion, and in particular of 
Neo-Platonism, Christianity, and Gnosticism. It is possible 
that two at least of these systems may have been influenced 
by Persian and Indian ideas, but this is a large question 
which has not yet been, and perhaps never can be, definitely 
settled. The direct influence of Indian ideas on Sufiism, 
though undeniably great, was posterior and secondary to 
the influence exerted by Greek and Syrian speculation. 

The principal Sufi Shaykhs who died between 250 and 
300 A.H. are Sari al-Saqati (f 253), Yahya b. Mu'adh 
al-Razi (f 258), Abii Tazid (Bayazid) al-Bistami (t 261), 
Abu Hafs al- Haddad (t circa 265), Hamdun al-Qassar 
(t 271), Abii Sa'id al-Kharraz (f 277 or 286), Abu Hamza 
al-Baghdadi (f 289), Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari (t 273, 


Babylonian religion, which is probably the parent of Gnosticism, each god has his 
feminine complement, e.g. Ann and Anatu. This is a constant feature in 
Gnostical systems of emanation. Similarly, the BvSds is often described as- 
appey 60 n\vs, ‘ masoulo-feminine.’ 

* Qushayri, 9, 21 ; T.A. 100, 16. 

^ W. Anz, Zur Frage mch dem Vrspnmg des Gnostizismus, p. 17. 
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283, or 293), Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri (f 295), Junayd of 
Baghdad (f 297), ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman al-Makki (t 291, 297, 
or 301), Abu ‘IJthman al-Hiri (t 298), and MimsbM 
al-Dina\rari (t 299). To examine in detail the doctrine 
taught by each of them would carry me far beyond the 
limits of a brief sketch. I will therefore conclude this 
paper with some account of the general development of 
Siifiism down to the end of the third century a.h., confining 
my attention, as before, to the features which stand out in 
prominent relief. 

This development took place in two ways ; — 

(1) Existing doctrine was amplified, elaborated, and 

systematised. 

(2) T7ew doctrines and practices were introduced. 

1. Sufiism, which was at first a form of religion adopted 
by individuals, and only communicated to a comparatively 
small circle of companions (as/idb), gradually became an 
organised system, a school for saints, with rules of discipline 
and devotion which the novice {murid) learned from his 
spiritual director {pir, ustddh), to whose guidance he sub- 
mitted himself absolutely. Already in the third century 
it is increasingly evident that the typical Siifi adept of the 
future will no longer be a solitary ascetic, shunning the 
sight of men, but a great Shaykh and divinely inspired 
teacher, who appears on ceremonial occasions attended by 
a numerous train of admiring disciples. The notion ex- 
pressed in Bayazid’s saying, “If a man has no teacher 
{ustddh), his Imam is Satan” (Qushayri, 213, 10), is probably 
connected with the well-known Shi'ite theory first enunciated 
by ‘Abdullah b. Saba ; and Wellhausen’s remark, “ die 
-Gottesverehrung der Schiiten war Menschenverehrung,” may 
be applied with equal justice to the Persian Sufis of a later 
age (cf., for example, the attitude of Jalalu’ddin Bumi 
towards Shama-i Tabriz!). Divine favour and authority were 
claimed hy the Sufi theosophists from the very beginning. 
“ Swear to God by me,” said Ma'ruf al-Karkhi ; and DhuT- 
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Ntin declared that the true disciple should he more obedient 
to his master than to God Himself (T.A. i, 131, 7). 

In the sayings of the Shaykhs of this period the tendency 
to codify and systematise is everywhere apparent. The 
‘ Path ’ of the novice was marked out into a series of stages 
(T.A. i, 261, 9 sqq.), and different ‘ paths ’ were distinguished. 
Yahya b. Mu'adh al-Razi (t 258 a.h.) said : “ When you 
see that a man inculcates good works, know that his path 
is piety; and when you see that he points to the Divine 
signs (aydt), know that his path is that of the Ahddl^ ; and 
when you see that he points to the bounties of God, know 
that his path is that of the lovers ; and when you see that he 
is attached to praise of God {dhikr), know that his path is that 
of the gnostics.” ^ Hamdun al-Qassar (t 271 a.h.) founded 
in Nishapur the sect of the Malamatis or Qassaris, who 
proved their sincerity and devotion to God by cloaking it 
under an affected libertinism.® 

Sari al-Saqati (f 253 a.h.) is said to have been the first 
who spoke in Baghdad concerning Divine realities (haqd’iq) 
and Unification (taickid).* The first to lecture on Siifiism 
in public (j^ y) was Yahya b. Mu'adh al-Razi (f 258 
A.H.),® and his example was followed in Baghdad by Abu 
Hamza al-Baghdadi (f 289 a.h.).® According to Jam! 
{Nafahdt, 36, 4) the theory of Sufiism was formulated and 
explained in writing by Junayd (f 297 a.h.), who taught 
it only in private houses and in subterranean chambers 
whereas Shibli (t 334 a.h.) made it the subject 
of public discourse. From this we may conclude that the 
orthodox party, whom the accession of Mutawakkil (232 a.h.) 


1 The Abdal (Substitutes) form a particular class in the mysterious Sbfi 
hierarchy, at the head of which stands the Qutb. According to Ibn Khaldun, 
they were derived from, and correspond to, the Nuqabh of the Shidtes. 

2 T.A. i, 305, 21. 

2 See Nafahdtu’l-Vns, 8, 16; T.A. i, 319, 22 sqq., 333, 7 and 23. Other 
Safi sects are the Tayfiiriyan, the Kharrhziyan, and the N driyan, who followed 
Bayazid, Abd Sa‘id al-Kharraz, and Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri respectively. 

* T.A. i, 274, 9. 

= T.A. i, 299, 6. 

® Ahu’l-Haljdain, ii, 47, 6 sqq. 
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re-established in power, treated the Sufi mysticism with less 
intolerance than they displayed towards the liberal opinions 
of the Mu'taziKtes. Dhu’l-Nun, however, was denounced as 
a zindiq, and was summoned to the presence of Mutawakkil, 
but a pious exhortation which he addressed to the Caliph 
secured his honourable dismissal.^ Junayd himself was 
more than once accused of being a freethinker, and mention 
is made of an inquisition directed against the Siifis (jnihnati 
Siifii/dti) in Baghdad, in consequence of which Abu Sa'id 
al-Kharraz (f 286 a.h.) fled to Egypt.® 

The Sufis of the third and fourth centuries worked out 
a complete theory and practice of mystical religion, but 
they were not philosophers, and they took little interest in 
metaphysical problems, so that the philosophical terminology 
which later Siitiism borrowed, through Farabi, Avicenna, 
and Ghazzali, from the Neo-Platonists, does not concern us 
here. A few words may be said, however, regarding the 
symbolical language of the Siifis.® Traces of this appear very 
early. It is told of Da’ud al-Ta’i (f 165 a.h.) that a dervish 
saw him smiling, and asked, “Whence this cheerfulness, 
0 Abu Sulayman?” Da’iid answered: “At dawn they 
gave me a wine which is called the wine of intimacy 
{shardb-i uns) ; to - day I have made festival, and have 
abandoned myself to rejoicing.” ^ Love symbolism occurs 
in the sayings ascribed to Rabi'a (f 135, 180, or 185 a.h.), 
in a passage already quoted from Abii Sulayman al-Darani 
(t 215 A.H.), and thenceforward with increasing frequency. 
Hatim b. al-Asamm (f 237 a.h.) speaks of the four deaths 
of the Sufi : white death = hunger, black death = endurance 
of injuries, red death = sincere self-mortification, green 
death = wearing a garment to which patches are always 


' Ibn Khallikan, trans. by De Slane, toI. ii, p. 291. 

^ ^afahdtiCUXfnSj 81, 16. 

3 Ibn ‘Atii (t 309 a.h.) was asked why the Sufis used strange and unusual 
expressions.’ He replied: “ Forasmuch as this practice (i.e. Sutiism) is honoured 
by us, we were unwilling that any except Sufis should be acquainted with it, and 
we did not wish to employ ordinary language. Therefore we inyeuted a particular 
language ” (T.A.). 

* T.A. i, 222, 2. 
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being added.' But the pecuKar poetic imagery, which wa» 
afterwards developed by the famous Sufi of Khurasan, Abu 
Sa‘id b. Abi’l-Khayr (f 440 a.h.), is first found full-blown 
in the sayings of Bayazid of Bistam (f 261 a.h.). Yahya 
b. Mu'adh al-Eazi wrote to Bayazid : “ I am intoxicated 
through having drunk deeply of the cup of His love,” and 
Bayazid replied; “Another has drunk the seas of heaven 
and earth, and is not j’et satisfied, but his tongue comes 
forth and says, ‘ Is there no more ? ’ ” ^ Here are some 
striking examples of the same kind : — 

“ I went forth to the fields. Love had rained, and the 
earth was wet. My foot was sinking into Love, even as 
a man’s foot sinks in clay.” ^ 

One day he was speaking of the Truth, and was sucking 
his lip and saying ; “ I am the wine-drinker and the wine 
and the cup-bearer.” ' 

“ Dost thou hear how there comes a voice from the brooks 
of running water? But when they reach the sea they are 
quiet, and the sea is neither augmented by their in-coming 
nor diminished by their out-going.” ^ 

“Desire is the capital of the Lovers’ kingdom. In that 
capital there is set a throne of the torment of parting, and 
there is drawn a sword of the terror of separation, and there 
is laid on the hand of hope a branch of the narcissus of 
union ; and every moment a thousand heads fall by that 
sword. And seven thousand years (said he) have passed, 
and that narcissus is still fresh and blooming : never has the 
hand of any hope attained thereto.” ® 

2. As has been said, the germ, at any rate, of nearly all the 
characteristic Sufi doctrines may be traced back to Dhu’l- 
Niin al-Misri and his immediate predecessors. The idea of 

* Qushayri, 18, 8 from foot. 

* QushajTi, 171, 4 from foot. 

3 T.A. i, 155, 9. 

« T.A. i, 159, 2. 

® T.A. i, 163, 7. 

« T.A. i, 166, 17. 
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ecstasy and self-annihilation was no doubt familiar to these 
early theosophists, but the doctrine, which became of vital 
importance in the subsequent history of Siihism, is nowhere 
clearly stated by them. It was a Persian, the celebrated 
Bayazid of Bistain, that first used the word fund denoting 
self-annihilation, and he may probably be regarded as the 
author of this doctrine.^ Abu Yazid Tajdur b."Isa b. Adam 
b. Surushan" was born at Bistam, a town in the province of 
Qumis situated near the south-eastern corner of the Caspian 
Sea. His grandfather was a Zoroastrian, and his master 
iiidudh) in Sufiism a Kurd.® Bayazid at first held the 
opinions of the ashdhdl-ra’y, “but a saintship was revealed to 
him in which no positive religion {madhhah) appeared.” ^ If 
we can assume the genuineness of the sayings attributed to 
Bayazid by Faridu’ddin ‘Attar in the Tadhkiratit’ l-Aiclii/d 
(i, 134-179), he was not only an antinomian pantheist of the 
most extravagant type — a precursor of Husayn b. Mansur 
al-Hallaj — but also a singularly imaginative and profound 
thinker, not unworthy to be compared with men like ‘Attar 
and Jalalu’ddin Rumi. It is hard to saj' what proportion of 
the utterances collected by his biographers is fact and how 
much is fiction. ‘Abdullah al-Ansari of Herat (t 481 a.h.) 
asserts that many falsehoods have been fathered on Bayazid, 
e.g. his alleged saying, “ I went into Heaven and pitched 
my tent opposite the Throne of God.”^ Out of this grew 
the story of his ascension {Mi‘rdj), which is told at great 
length by ‘Attar (T.A. i, 172-176). Ibn Khallikan 
describes him as an ascetic pure and simple, but the 


* According to J&ini {S'afahdt, 81, 4 from foot) Abli Sa‘Id al-Kharraz 
(t 286 A.H.) was the first that spoke concerning the theory of fand u baqd, 
i.e. death to self and life in God. 

^ So Ihn Khallikan, Qushayri, and Jami. Yaqut (sub voc. Bistam) names 
him Abu Yazid T^-fur b. "Ish b. Sharwasan, and says that he must not be 
confused with Abh Yazid Taytur b. "Isa b. Adam, who is known as al-Bistami 
al-asghar. 

^ The text of the Nafahdt (62, penult, line) has tut is the 

correct reading. 

* Nafahdt, 63, 1. 

® Nafahdtu’UUns, 63, 1. 
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account of him given by Qushayri, ‘Attar, and Jami is 
confirmed by what we know of his race and Magian 
ancestry. Bayazid, unless I am mistaken, became the 
legendary hero of Persian Sufiism just because he was in 
reality a thorough Persian and true representative of the 
religious aspirations of his countrymen. He it was who 
brought into Sufiism the extreme pantheistic ideas which 
even in Sasanian times were widely prevalent in Persia. ^ 
This pantheistic (Perso-Indian) element is as distinctively 
Oriental as the older theosophical tendency is distinctively 
Greek.^ 

I shall now translate some of the most characteristic 
sayings ascribed to Bayazid, which illustrate (ff) the doctrine 
of fand, {h) his uncompromising pantheism, (c) the poetical 
and imaginative colour of his thought. 

(a) Creatures are subject to ‘ states ’ {ahicdl), but the 
gnostic has no ‘state,’ because his vestiges are effaced 
and his essence is annihilated by the essence of another, 
and his traces are lost in another’s traces.^ 

I went from God to God, until they cried from me 
in me, “ 0 Thou I ! ” — i.e., I attained the stage of 
annihilation in God.* 

Thirty years the high God was my mirror, now I am 
my own mirror — i.e., that which I was I am no more, 
for ‘ I ’ and ‘ God ’ is a denial of the Unity of God. 
Since I am no more, the high God is His own mirror. 
Lo, I say that God is the mirror of myself, for He 
speaks with my tongue and I have vanished.® 


* Justi, Gesch. des alien Persiens, pp. 184 sqq. and 204 sqq. 

- The monastic system of the Sufis was, no doubt, formed to some extent on 
Buddhistic models. In an interesting passage of the Kitdbu’ I- Hayawdn, Jiihiz 

(t 255 A.H.) speaks of the iioUpl “ monks of the zindiqs,” who 

travel in pairs, never passing two nights in the same place, and observing vows of 
holiness, chastity, truth, and poverty : and he tells an anecdote concerning two 
of them who entered Ahwaz (Baron V. Eosen in Zupuki, vi, 337). 

^ Qushayri, 166, 1. 

‘ T.A. i, 160, 13. 

» T.A. i, 160, 16. 
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Nothing is better for Man than to he without aught, 
having no asceticism, no theory, no practice. When he 
is without all, he is with all.i 

They asked, “ When does a man know that he has 
attained real gnosis ? ” He said : “ At the time when 
he becomes annihilated under the knowledge of God, 
and is made everlasting on the carpet of God, without 
self and without creature.”^ 

{b) Veril}^, I am God, there is no God except me, so 
worship me!® Glory to me! how great is my majesty!^ 
I came forth from Baj’azid-ness as a snake from its 
skin. Then I looked. I saw that lover, beloved, and 
love are one, for in the world of unification all can be 
one.® He was asked, “ What is the ‘arsh ? ” He said, 
“I am it.” “What is the kursi?” “I am it.” “What 
is the Tablet and the Pen ? ” “I am they.”® 

(c) It is related that he was asked, “ How didst thou gain 
this rank, and by what means didst thou win unto this 
station ? ” He answered : “ One night in my boyhood 
I came forth from Bistam. The moon was shining, and 
everything was still. I saw a Presence beside which 
the eighteen thousand worlds appeared as an atom. 
Agitation fell upon me, and a mighty emotion over- 
whelmed me. I cried, ‘ 0 Lord ! a court of this 
grandeur, and so empty ! \V’ orks of this sublimity, 

and such loneliness ! ’ Then a voice came from heaven, 
sajdng, ‘ The court is empty, not because none comes, 
but because We do not will; since it is not everyone 
with face unwashed that is worthy to enter this court.’ ” ’ 
For twelve years I was the smith of my soul. I put 
it in the furnace of austerity and burned it in the fire 
of combat and laid it on the anvil of reproach and 

> T.A. i, 162, 21. 

2 T.A. i, 168, 24. 

3 T.A. i, 137, 6. 

* T.A. i, 140, 14. 

3 T.A. i, 160, 11. 

« T.A. i, 171, 18. 

’ T.A. i, 135, 20. 
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smote upon it with the hammer of blame, until I made 
of my soul a mirror. Five years I was the mirror of 
myself, and was ever polishing that mirror with divers 
sorts of worship and piety. Then, for a year, I gazed 
in contemplation. On my waist I saw a girdle^ of 
pride and vanity and self-conceit, and reliance on 
devotion, and approbation of my works. I laboured 
for five years more, until that girdle became cut and 
I professed Islam anew. I looked and saw that all 
created things were dead. I pronounced four takb'irs 
over them and returned from the funeral of them all, 
and without intrusion of creature, through God’s help 
alone, I attained unto God.^ 


With the exception of Bajmzid and Abii Sa'id al- 
Kharraz, the Sufis of the third century keep the doctrine 
of fand in the background and seldom use the language 
of unguarded pantheism. The}' are anxious to harmonise 
Siifiism with Islam, to hold an even balance between 
the Law and the Truth. Of course they do not succeed 
in this, but the necessity is felt of maintaining a certain 
reserve. While Bayazid and his followers, called Tayfiiris 
spoks and acted as God- intoxicated men, 
the great majority of Sufis at this time agreed with 
Junayd in preferring “the path of sobriety.” The Koran 
and the Sunna were proclaimed to be the standard to which, 
not speculation only, but also spiritual feelings and states 


' The girdle {zuntidr) is the symbol of Zoroastrianism, i.e. of duality. 

- T.A. i, 139, 5. It is instructive to compare this poetical description of 
the mystic’s ascent with the Arabic version (Qushayri, 56, penultimate line); 


** *• ' ^ 

(J^ 


^ ^ jLi Xj ^ 
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must conform.^ Great stress was laid on tlie ascetic, moral, 
and devotional aspects of Siifiism. “ Our principles,” said 
Sahl b. ‘AbduUab al-Tustari, “ are six ; to hold fast by the 
Book of God, to model ourselves upon the Apostle (may 
God bless him and his family and grant them peace !), to eat 
only what is lawful, to refrain from hurting people even 
though they hurt us, to avoid forbidden things, and to 
fulfil obligations without delay.”^ “We derived Sufiism,” 
said Junayd, “ not from disputation, but from hunger and 
abandonment of the world and the breaking of familiar ties 
and the renunciation of what men account good.”® On the 
other hand, it was recognised that when the Siifi, after 
painfully mounting the steps of the mystic ladder, at last 
reached the summit of Divine knowledge, all his words and 
actions were holy and in harmony with the spirit of the 
Divine law, however they might seem to conflict with its 
letter. Hence “ the hypocrisy of gnostics is better than the 
sincerity of neophytes.” ■* 

To recapitulate the main points which I have endeavoured 
to bring out — 

(1) Sufiism, in the sense of ‘mysticism’ and ‘quietism,’ 
was a natural development of the ascetic tendencies 
which manifested themselves within Islam during the 
TJmayyad period. 

(2) This asceticism was not independent of Christian 
influence, but on the whole it may be called a Mu- 
hammadan product, and the Sufiism which grew out 
of it is also essentially Muhammadan. 

(3) Towards the end of the second century a.h. a new 
current of ideas began to flow into Sufiism. These 
ideas, which are non-Islamic and theosophical in 
character, are discernible in the sayings of Ma'ruf 
al-Karkhi (t 200 a.h.). 


* See, for eiample, Qusha)-ri, 17, 4 from foot — Safahdt, 43, 3 from foot; 
T.A. 329, 2 ; Qushayri, 22, 10 sqq. 

=> T.A. i, 261, 4. 

^ Qushayri, 21, penultimate line. 

* Qushayri, 112, 18. 
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(4) During the first half of the third century a.h. the 
new ideas were greatly developed and became the 
dominating element in iSiifiism. 

(5) The man who above all others gave to the Sufi 
doctrine its permanent shape was DhuT-Nun al-Misri 
(t 245 A.H.). 

(6) The historical environment in which this doctrine 
arose points clearly to Greek philosophy as the source 
from which it was derived. 

(7) Its origin must be sought in Neo-Platonism and 
Gnosticism. 

(8) As the theosophical element in Sufiism is Greek, so 
the extreme pantheistic ideas, which were first 
introduced hy Abu Yazid (Bayazld) al - Bistami 
(t 261 A.H.), are Persian or Indian. The doctrine 
of fana (self-annihilation) is probably derived from 
the Buddhistic Nirvana. 

(9) During the latter part of the third century a.h. 
Sufiism became an organised system, with teachers, 
pupils, and rules of discipline ; and continual efforts 
were made to show that it was based on the Koran 
and the Traditions of the Prophet. 


II. 

The following list of definitions, which occur in the RiscUa 
of Qushayri, the Tadhkiratu’ l-Aichyd of Faridu’ddin ‘Attar, 
and the Nafalidhi’ l-TTns of Jami, is tolerably complete, but 
I have omitted a few of comparatively modern date and 
minor interest, as well as several anonymous definitions to 
which no date can be assigned. It will be seen that from 
the first definition, by Ma'ruf al-Karkhi (f 200 a.h.), to the 
last, by Abu Sa'id b. AbiT-Khayr (f 440 a.h.), a period of 
almost two and a half centuries comes into reckoning. The 
definitions are of all sorts — ^theosophical, pantheistic, ethical, 
epigrammatic, etymological. No one nowadays is likely to 
dispute the derivation of ‘ Sufi ’ from suf (wool), but these 
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definitions show very plainly that such was not the view 
taken by the Sufis themselves, for against a single case in 
which the word is connected with siif there are twelve which 
allude to its supposed derivation from sofa (purity). Some 
definitions occur only in Arabic, others only in Persian, and 
a large number in both languages. I have always given 
the Arabic version whenever I foimd it in Qushayri’s Risdla 
or in the Nafahdtu’l-TIns. Doubtless it would be possible 
to discover an Arabic original for most of the Persian 
definitions preserved in the TadlikiratiCl-Awliyd, if similar 
works in Arabic were thoroughly searched. 

1. Ma'ruf al-Karkhi (t 200 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is ; to grasp the verities and to renounce 
that which is in the hands of men. (Qushayri, 149, 
1 ; T.A. i, 272, 4.) 

2. Abii Sulayman al-Darani (t 215 a.h.) : 

juljo ti— A-J-Sf if A ^ 

jjljJ b 

Tasawwuf is this : that actions should be passing over 
the Siifi (i.e. being done upon him) which are known 
to God only, and that he should always be with God 
in a way that is known to God only. (T. A. i, 233, 19.) 

3. Bishr al-Hafi (t 227 a.h.) : 

The Sufi is he that keeps a pure heart towards God. 
(T.A. i, 112, 13.) 

4. DhuT-Nun (f 245 a.h.) : 

He was asked concerning Tasawwuf, and he said: 
“ They (the Sufis) are folk who have preferred God 
to everything, so that God has preferred them to 
everything.” (Qushayri, 149, 20 ; T.A. i, 133, 10.) 

j.K.A.s. 1906. 22 
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5. Dhu’l-Nun : 


1^} (jUik) ^ ^y. 

^y cy}^ ^- - y s ‘^y i-^j 


The Sufi is such that, when he speaks, his language is 
the essence of his state, that is, he speaks no thing 
without being that thing ; and when he is silent his 
behaviour interprets his state and is eloquent of the 
detachedness of his state. (T.A. i, 126, 13.) 


6. Abu Turab al-Nakhshabi (f 245 a.h.) : 

^ yy i* ^ 

The Siifi is not defiled by anjdhing, and everything is 
purified by him. (Qushayri, 149, 19.) 


7. Sari al-Saqati (f 257 a.h.) : 

<tL«cs?Sj aLJ) c— <1^ cLaJlSsJ |*Lc 

<d!3 ciiUy^l 

Tasawwuf is a name including three ideas. The Sufi is 
he whose light of divine knowledge (gnosis) does not 
extinguish the light of his piety ; he does not utter 
esoteric doctrine which is contradicted by the exterior 
sense of the Koran and the Surma ; and the miracles 
vouchsafed to him do not cause him to violate the 
holy ordinances of God. (Qushayri, 12, 1 ; T.A. i, 
283, 20.) 


8. Abu Hafs al-Haddad (f circa 265 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is wholly discipline. (T.A. i, 331, 6.) 

9. Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari (t 283 a.h.) : 

. IjAfe <dJ 
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The Sufi is he that regards his blood as shed with 
impunity and his property as lawful prey. (Qushayri, 
149, 9.) 

10. Sahl h. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari : 

The Siifi is he that is purged of defilement and is filled 
with meditations, and in the vicinity of God is cut 
off from mankind ; and earth and gold are equal in 
his eyes. (T.A. i, 264, 1.) * 

11. Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari : 

j' 3 (•V ci-l V J ^ 3 ^ 



Tasawwuf is : to eat little, and to take rest with God, 
and to flee from men. (T.A. i, 264, 3.) 

12. Abu Sa‘id al-Kharraz (f 286 a.h.) : 

j\ jy c :-' a 1 J- 3 

They asked concerning Tasawwuf. He said ; “ The 
Sufi is made pure by his Lord, and is filled with 
splendours, and is in the quintessence of delight from 
praise of God.” (T.A.) 

13. Sumniin al-Muhihb (f before 297 a.h.) : ® 

S 5 JUi I — sjAiJl (JaA 

^ The Arabic original is given by Suhrawardi in the ^Awdrifu^l-Ma^drif', 

aJJI 

According to ZakariyjA al-An^i (t 926 a.h.), who wrote a commentary on 
■Qushayri’s Bisdla, is generally pronounced Sumnun. This saying is 

attributed to Euwaym in the Nufahdt, p. 105, last line. 
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Sumnun was asked concerning Tasawwuf. He answered : 
“It is this, that thou shouldst possess nothing 
and that nothing should possess thee.” (Qushayri, 
148, 6 from foot.) 

14. ‘Amr h. ‘Uthman al-Makki (f 291 a.h.) : 

(i Jliij 

‘Amr b. ‘Uthman al-Makki was asked concerning 
Tasawwuf. He said ; “ A man should always be 
occupied with that which is most suitable to him 
at the time.” (Qushayri, 148, 8 from foot.) ^ 

15. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri (t 295 a.h.) : 

It is the attribute of the Sufi to be at rest when he 
has nothing, and unselfish when he finds anything. 
(Qushayri, 149, 9.)^ 

16. AbuT-Husayn al-Nuri : 

oljl j! <ti ajI j*jJ 

Aj ^ ^ ^ aj) V y tJy^ ^ 1 1 o %o 

aJ ^ a3a^ 


1 Cf. Qushayri, 36, 21 ; <Ul t_5ojo 

<0 y^ Iai (JjcA.^ “They say, ‘The Sufi is the son of his 
time,’ meaning thereby that he occupies himself with what is most suitable to 
him at the moment.” In other words, he must let himself he a passive instrument 
of the Divine energy. 

^ Or, “to be at rest when he is non-existent, and to prefer (non-existence) 
when he is existent,” Probably J•Ac and are not used here solely in 

their philosophical sense. 
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The Siifis are they whose souls have become free from 
the defilement of humanity and pure from the taint 
of self, and have obtained release from lust, so that 
they are at rest with God in the first rank and in 
the highest degree, and having fled from all besides 
Him they are neither masters nor slaves. (T.A.) 

17. Abu’l-Husayn al-Niiri : 

The Sufi is he to whom nothing is attached, and who 
does not become attached to anything. (T.A.) 

18. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri : 

^ <dJl ^lLr»-b lyil-3 t r* iS cj-wj! 

<U ^ JJbtJ ij 

Tasawwuf is not a system composed of rules or sciences, 
but it is morals: i.e., if it were a rule it could be 
made one’s own by strenuous exertion, and if it were 
a science it could be acquired by instruction; but, 
on the contrary, it is morals — -form yourselves on the 
moral nature of God', and it is impossible to come 
forth to the moral nature of God either by means of 
rules or by means of sciences. (T.A.) 

19. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri : 

cirijLs^ _j iSjl j 

Tasawwuf is freedom, and generosity, and absence of 
self-constraint, and liberality. (T.A.) 

20. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri : 

■, ^ ‘"■4^ I lyn I 

Tasawwuf is, to renounce all selfish gains in order to 
gain the Truth. (T.A.) 
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21. Abu’l-Hasayn al-Nuri : 

Tasawwuf is hatred of the world and loTe of the Lord. 
(T.A.) 

22. Junayd al-Baghdadi (f 297 a.h.) : 

<U yj) 

It (Tasawwuf) is this : that the Truth (i.e. God) should 
make thee die from thyself and should make thee 
live in Him. (Qushayri, 148, 19.) 

23. Junayd: 

|Jlc L <d!l yi 

It is this ; to he with God without attachment (to aught 
else). (Qushayri, 148, 4 from foot.) 

24. Junayd: 

Tasawwuf is violence : there is no peace in it. 
(Qushayri, 149, 5.) * 

25. Junayd: 

They (the Sufis) are one family: no stranger enters 
among them. (Qushayri, 149, 5.) 

26. Junayd : 

Tasawwuf is praise of God with concentration (of 
thought), and ecstasy connected with hearing (of 


1 Cf. Euwaym’s saying: (read jiybj) hty-csT jJljJ t» 

Si \ jli (Qushayri, U9, 17), the meamng of which is 

explained by ‘ Abdullah al-Ansari in the NafaMt, 84, 5 sqq. 
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the Koran, Traditions, or the like), and practice 
accompanied with conformity (to the Koran and 
the Sunna). (Qushayri, 149, 6.) 

27. Junayd: 

The Sufi is like the earth, on which every foul thing 
is thrown and from which only fair things come forth. 
(Qushayri, 149, 6.) 

28. Junayd: 

Verily, he (the Siifi) is like the earth which is trodden 
bv the pious and the wicked, and like the clouds 
which cast a shadow over everything, and like the 
rain which waters everything. (Qushayri, 149, 7.) 

29. Junayd : 

Tasawwuf is : to he chosen for purity. "Whoever is 
thus chosen (and made pure) from all except God is 
a Sufi, (T.A.) 

30. Junayd ; 

j\ jjj (JCiilj Jj ^ 

j*-Luuj jl j i_?l— ^ 

J 3 ^J-^ i ifjAj) J 

jJtLsr* jjoILaI 3 ^-^3 i.S^y* 03^ 

<dl ^^^^3 

The Sufi is he whose heart, like the heart of Abraham, 
has found salvation from the world and is fulfilling 
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God’s commandment ; his resignation is the resigna- 
tion of Ishmael ; his sorrow is the sorrow of David ; 
his poverty is the poverty of Jesus ; his longing is 
the longing of Moses in the hour of communion ; and 
his sincerity is the sincerity of Muhammad — God 
bless him and his family and grant them peace ! (T. A.) 

31. Junayd : 

cr-^-g.-S' 

“Tasawwuf is an attribute wherein man abides.” They 
said, “ Is it an attribute of God or of His creatures ? ” 
He answered : “ Its essence is an attribute of God 
and its system is an attribute of mankind.” (T.A.) 

32. Junayd: 

They asked about the essence of Tasawwuf. He said : 
“ Do thou lay hold of its exterior and ask not con- 
cerning its essence, for that were to do violence to 
it.” (T.A.) 

33. Junayd : 

The Sufis are they who subsist by God in such sort that 
none knoweth but only He. (T.A.) 

34. Junayd ; 

jl Jju* j tiU? i. ,a~ 

j' :j-^ s **^*v-r^ 

(*jW ^i}^ i \^^3J 3 i^LuuiJ 
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_} ji J 

Tasawwuf is ; to purify the heart from the recurrence 
of inborn weakness, and to take leave of one’s natural 
characteristics, and to extinguish the attributes of 
humanity, and to hold aloof from sensual temptations, 
and to dwell with the spiritual attributes, and to 
mount aloft by means of the Divine sciences, and to 
practise that which is eternally the best, and to bestow 
sincere counsel on the whole people, and faithfully 
to observe the Truth, and to follow the Prophet in 
respect of the Law.* (T.A.) 

35. Mimshad al-Dinawari (t 299 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is purity of heart, and to do what is pleasing 
to God Almighty, and to have no personal volition 
although you mix with men. (T.A.) 

36. Mimshad al-Dinawari : 

Tasawwuf is : to make a show of wealth, ^ and to prefer 
being unknown, that people may not recognise thee, 
and to abstain from everything useless. (T.A.) 

37. Abu Muhammad Ruwaym (t 303 a.h.) : 

JUj Ail) ^ JLy<^\ JUi Ji:, 

U 

* This definition E ascribed by Sha‘:^ni [Zaicdqih, p. 160) to Abu ‘Abdullah 
b. Khafif. 

* I.e. for fear of becoming known as a dervish. It is told of Ruwaym that 
•“ towards the end of his life he hid himself among the rich, but thereby he was 
not veiled from God.” 
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Ruwayin was asked concerning Tasawwuf. He replied : 

“ It is the self-abandonment of the soul with God 
according to His wiU.” (Qushayri, 148, fifth line 
from foot.) 

38. Ruwaym : 

JiJU 

Tasawwuf is based on three qualities : a tenacious 
attachment to poverty and indigence ; a profound 
sense of sacrifice and renunciation ; and absence of 
self-obtrusion and personal volition. (Qushayri, 148, 
last line.) 

39. 'All b. Sahl al-Isfahani (f 307 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is : to become quit of all persons save Him, 
and to make one’s self clear of others except Him. 
{Nafahdtu’l- Uns, 116, 1.) 

40. Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj (t 309 a.h.) : 

He was asked concerning the Sufi, and he answered : 
“ One essentially unique ; none turns towards him, 
nor does he turn towards anyone.” (Qushayri, 148, 21.) 

41. Abu Muhammad al-Jurayri (f 311 a.h.) : 

Abu Muhammad al-Jurayri was asked concerning 
Tasawwuf. He said: “ It is to enter into every 
lofty disposition and to go forth from every low- 
disposition.” (Qushayri, 148, 16.) 
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42. Abu Mubaminad al-Jurayri : 

vL- 

Tasawwuf is : to be observant (of God) in all circum- 
stances and to be constant in self - discipline. 
(Qushayri, 149, 18.) 

43. Abu ‘Amr al-Dimashqi (f 320 a.H.) : 

Tasawwuf is : to behold the imperfection of the 
phenomenal world, nay, to close the eye to every- 
thing imperfect in contemplation of Him who is 
remote from all imperfection. [Nqfahdtu’l - Uns, 
175, 14.) 

44. Abii Bakr al-Kattani (t 322 a.h.) : 

lA <- 1 ~ Aiii <-s <— 

Tasawwuf is a good disposition : he that exceeds thee 
in goodness of disposition has exceeded thee in purity 
of heart. (Qushayri, 149, 10.) ^ 

45. Abu Bakr al-Katt^ni : 

Tasawwuf is purity and spiritual vision. (T.A.) 

46. Abu Bakr al-Kattdni : 

u' ^ iS kJUw;! 

Job 

The Siifi is he that regards his devotion as a crime for 
which it behoves him to ask pardon of God. (T.A.) 

^ In the T.A. this definition is rendered: 
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■ 47. Abu ‘AH al-Eudhbdri (f 322 a.h.) : 

‘r-'V (_5^ 

Tasawwuf is : to alight and abide at the Belored’s door, 
even though one is driven away therefrom. (Qushayri, 
149, 11.) 

48. Abu ‘AH al-Eudhbari : 

And he said also : “ It is the purity of nearness (to 
God) after the defilement of farness.” (Qushayri, 
149, 12.) 

49. Abu ‘AH al-Eudhbari : — 

The Sufi is he that wears wool with purity of heart, 
and makes his ‘ self ’ taste the food of maltreatment, 
and casts the world behind his back, and travels in 
the path of Mustafd.^ (T.A.) 

50. ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Murta‘ish (f 328 a.h.). 

They asked him, “ What is Tasawwuf ? ” He replied, 
“It is ambiguity and deception and concealment.” 
{Na/akdtic’l- Uns, 230, last line.) 

51. ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Murta‘ish : 

lb Hoc 

The Sufi is he that becomes pure from all tribulations 
and absent (in spirit) from all gifts. (T.A.) 


* Mustafa, i.e. the Chosen One = the Prophet Mnhammad. This saying, as 
quoted here, occurs in the Supplement to the T.A. It is ako found (with 
omission of the final clause) in the body of that work, where it is ascribed to 
Abu ‘Abdullah b. Khafif (f 331 a.h.). 
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52. Abu’l-Hasan al-Muzayyin (f 328 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to let one’s self be led to the Truth. 
(Qushayri, 149, 18.) 

53. Abu ‘Abdullah b. Khafif (f 331 a.h.^) : 

Tasawwuf is patience under the events of destiny, and 
acceptance from the hand of Almighty God, and 
travelling over desert and highland. (T.A.) 

54. Abii Bakr al-Wasiti (t after 320 a.h.) : 

The Sufi is he that speaks from consideration, and 
vrhose inmost heart has become illuminated by 
reflection. (T.A.) 

55. Abu Bakr al-Shibli (f 334 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to sit with God without care.^ (Qushayri, 

i49, 13.) 

56. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

j <dyii jJaJii,* 

^}y iiP f 7^ ^ o''"”'-"' 

The Sufi is separated from mankind and united with 
God, as God hath said, “ And I chose thee for myself f ® 
i.e. He separated him from all others ; then he said, 
“ Thou shall not see Me.”* (Qushayri, 149, 15.) 


* So Jami. Qushayri gives the date of Ms death as 391 a.h. 

2 In the Nafahdt, 90, 4 from foot, this definition is attributed to Junayd. 
^ Koran, xx, 43. 

* Koran, vii, 139. 
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57. Abu Bakr al-Sbibli ; 

✓ 

Tasawwuf is a burning flash of lightning. (Qusbayri, 

i49, 16.) 

68. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

a jUb) 

The Sufis are children in the bosom of God. (Qushayri, 

149, 16.) 

59. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

k;j 

It (Tasawwuf) is, to be guarded from seeing the 
phenomenal world. (Qushayri, 149, 16.) 

60. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

Tasawwuf is this: that the Sufi should be even as he 
was before he came into existence. (T.A.) 

61. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

Tasawwuf is control of the faculties and observance of 
the breaths.* (T.A.) 

62. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 

(AAIj t ^ 

The Siifi is a true Sufi only when he regards all 
mankind as his own family. (T.A.) 


* The practice of holding the breath, like that of carrying rosaries (Qushayri, 
22, 19), seems to be of Indian origin (of. Ton Eremer, Oulturgeschichtliche 
Streifzuge, p. 48 sqq.). Among the sayings of Bhyazid al-Eisthmi we find, 
“ For gnostics, worship is obseirance of the breaths” (T.A. i, 162", 10). 
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€3. Abu Sa‘id Ibnu’l-A'rabl (f 340 a.h.) : 

i__y aIj ■ 

Tbe whole of the Tasawwuf consists in abandonment of 
superfluities. (Na/aMtu’l-Uns, 248, 2.) 

64. Abu’l-Hasan al-Bushanji (t 347 a.h.) : 

J..\ j\ A 

They asked concerning Tasawwuf. He answered : 
“ Deficiency of hope and incessant devotion to 
work.” (T.A.) 

65. Ja'far al-Khuldi (f 348 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to throw one’s self into servility and to 
come forth from humanity, and to look towards God 
with entirety. (T.A.) 

fl6. Abu ‘Amr b. al-Najid (t 366 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is to be patient under commandment and 
prohibition. (T.A.) 

67. Abu ‘Abdullah al-Rudhbari (f 369 a.h.) : 

iwipifil JUjC-.:!. I iivfil 

Tasawwuf is, to renounce ceremony, and to use 
an afifected elegance,* and to discard vainglory. 
{Nafahdtu’ l-Uns, 300, 11.) 

68. Abii Muhammad al-Rasibi (f 367 a.h.) : 

SIa~s l_5^ ^ 

o 


* Elegance was a cliaracteristic of the sindiqs. Some Shfis, e.g. the 
Malhmatis, pretended to be zindiqs in order to escape the reputation of holiness. 
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The Sufi is not a Sufi until no earth supports him, and 
no heaven shadows him ; until he finds no favour 
with mankind ; and until his resort in all circum- 
stances is to the most high God. {Nafahdtu’l-JJns, 
304, 8.) 


69. AbuT-Hasan al-Husri (t 371 a.h.) : 

jl jAU [aLAa] 

Aa^ 1a IaJ aAmw* . sl.^ Jij ^ ^ Ar^ 


The Caliph said, “ What is Tasawwuf ? ” He answered : 
“ It is this, that the Sufi does not take rest or 
comfort in anything in the world except God, and 
that he commits his affairs to Him who is the Lord 
and who Himself oversees that which He has pre- 
destined. What remains after God unless error ? 
When he has found the Lord, he does not again 
regard any other thing.” (T.A.) 


70. Abu’l- Hasan al-Husri : 

k-J i ^ t \^yo 

The Sufi is he that, having once become dead to 
(worldly) taints, does not go back thereto, and having 
once turned his face Godward, does not relapse there- 
from ; and passing events in no wise affect him. (T.A.) 

71. Abu’l-Hasan al-Husri : 

The Sufi is he whose ecstasy is his (real) existence, and 
whose attributes are his veil, i.e., if a man knows 
himself, he knows his Lord. (T.A.) 
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72. Abu’l-Hasan al-Husri : 

y 

The Sufi is he whom they do not find existent after 
their own. existence.* (T.A.) 

73. AbuT-Hasan al-Husri : 

Tasawwuf is, to have a heart pure from the defilement 
of oppositions. (T.A.) 

74. Abu ‘Uthman al-Maghribi (f 373 a.h.) : 

JUiji j j _5 ' Sj-Ai 

Tasawwuf is severance of ties and rejection of created 
things and union with the (Divine) realities. (T.A.) 

75. Abu’l- ‘Abbas al-Nahawandi (t about 400 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to keep one’s state hidden and to bestow 
honour on one’s brethren. (T.A.) 

76. Abu’l-Hasan al-Khurqani (f 425 a.h.) : 

J i Xya j j jAJ 

iiyJ 

The Sufi is not a Sufi in virtue of patched cloak and 
prayer-carpet, and the Sufi is not a Siifi by rules 
and customs ; the true Sufi is he that is nothing. 
{N'afahdtu’l-JJns, 337, 6.) 

77. Abu’l-Hasan al-Khurqani : 

iUj 4—^ l5^ ^ — »- ^ 'Sj}j 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 


‘ I.e. he only exists in God. 


23 
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The Sufi is a day that needs no sun, and a night that 
needs no moon or star, and a not-heing that needs no 
being. (Nafahdtu'l-JIns, 337, 7.) 


78. Abu Sa'id h. Ahi’l-Khayr (f 440 a.h.) : 

I I I— iA3 1 j *r^ *' 


They asked the Shaykh, “What is Tasawwuf?” He 
said : “ To lay aside what thou hast in thy head, to 
give what thou hast in thy hand, and not to recoil 
from whatsoever befalls thee.” {Nafahdtu’l - Uns, 
345, 12.) 
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XII. 

AITRANGZEB’S REVENUES. 

By H. BEYEBIDGE. 

rjiHE late Mr. Edward Thomas made an examination of 
the revenues of the Moghal Empire, and, among 
other things, gave tables for Anrangzeb’s revenues for the 
years 1654-5, 1663-4 (?), 1697, and 1707. But he 
omitted to notice the statistics given in the Miratu-l-‘Aalam, 
and which relate, apparently, to the year 1078 a.h. or 
1668 A.n. They are very full, and appear to have been 
carefully compiled. The author, whether he was Bakhtawar 
Khiin or, as is more likely, Muhammad Baqa, was in 
Aurangzeb’s service and had good opportunities of acquiring 
information. The paragraphs have been translated by 
Sir Henry Elliot, and appear in his History, vol. vii, 
pp. 162 et seq., but his manuscript was probably not perfect, 
and the translation is not quite correct. Lately I have 
been reading the paragraphs in the copy of the ilirat 
belonging to our Society and described by Mr. Morley, 
and I have also consulted the MSS. in the British Museum. 
The account begins in what the writer calls the Third 
JSTumajdsh of the Seventh Arayish, and at p. 2526 of the 
R.A.S. copy. First, the length and breadth of the empire 
are given both in royal {hdclshdln) hos and in ordinary 
(rasmi) kos, that is, kos commonly used in most parts of 
India ; the writer stating that the royal kos is one of 5,000 
cuhits (zard’) of the dimension of 42 finger-breadths, and 
that 2 such kos are equal to 3^ ordinary kos. Here 
it may he parenthetically remarked that Oriental writers 
commonly call the distance from west to east length, and 
that from north to south breadth, a mode of speaking 
which seems to agree with the etymology of the words 
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longitude and latitude. According to tlie Mirat, then, the 
length of the empire from Laharl Bandar in Scinde to 
Bandasal thana in Bengal was 994 royal kos or 1,740 common 
ones, and the breadth from the Tibet frontier and Cashmere 
to the fort of ^olapur was 672 roj^al kos or 1,176 common 
ones. As regards the first of these starting-points, Laharl 
Bandar was a port, now deserted, at an old mouth of the 
Indus, for an account of which see Elliot, i, Appendix, 
p. 374, but Bindasal, or Bandasal, I have not been able to 
identify. In Tiefenthaler, vol. i, pp. 19 and 20, it appears as 
Bandanil, and is described as 30 kos from Sylhet, and as 
on the frontiers of Cachar. In the Mirat it is also described 
as 30 kos from Sylhet, and I presume this means in an 
easterly direction. I think that the proper spelling must 
be Bandasal, and not Bindasal as in Elliot, and that the 
word may be compared with the names Bhitarband and 
Bahirband given to two tracts in the Eungpore district. 
Possibly the true spelling should be Bandasal, and the 
meaning is Terminus or the True Boundary. The 30 kos 
from Sylhet are royal kos, and an idea of the distance 
may be obtained from the statement that Jahangirnagar, 
“commonly called Dhaka,” is described as 87 kos distant 
from Sylhet. Taking 12 common kos as the length of 
a day s journey, it would require 145 stages, or 4 months 
27 days, to travel from west to east of the empire, and 
98 stages, or 3 months 10 (?) days, to travel from north 
to south of it. The above estimate of distance is more 
moderate than ‘Abdu-l-Hamid’s in the Badshahnama, for 
he makes the length from Laharl Bandar to Sylhet about 
2,000 royal kos, and the breadth from the fort of Bast (in 
Afghanistan) to the fort of Ansa (the Owsa of the maps, 
in the Hyderabad territory, and not Orissa, as Thomas has 
it) about 1,500 (royal?) kos. See the Bib. Ind., 2nd ed., 
p. 709. 

In Shah Jahan s time the number of provinces or Subahs 
was twenty-two, and to these ‘Abdu-l-Hamid adds the 
Vilayat of Baglana, and the total revenue was 8 aris and 
80 hrors of dams, or £22, 000, 000. In Aurangzeb’s reign. 
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though the empire was enlarged towards the south, it was 
diminished towards the north, and so there were only 
19 Suhahs instead of 22 or 23, but the number of parganas 
nr districts was greater, being 4,440 as against 4,350. The 
last four entries in ‘Abdu-1- Hamid’s list {vide Thomas, p. 28) 
disappear in the Mirat, for Balkh and Badakhshan had 
been surrendered to the IJzbegs, Qandahar had been taken 
by Persia, and Baglana had been absorbed in Khandesh. 
Instead, too, of Daulatabad and Telingana we have 
Aurangabad and Zafarabad, i.e. Bldar. The total revenue 
shown in the Mirat is higher than ‘Abdu-l-Hamid’s, being 
9 arbs 24 krors 17 lacs 16,082 dams, or upwards of 
£23,000,000. It is added in Elliot’s translation that out 
of the 9 arbs odd, 1 arb and 72 krors odd were Hdlisa, that 
is, were paid to the royal treasury, and that the assignments 
of the jayirddrs or the remainder was 7 arbs 51 krors odd. 
But this does not appear to be a correct translation. The 
Mirat does not mean, I think, that Aurangzeb’s revenue 
was only 1 arb 72 krors odd dams, i.e. about £4,500,000, 
and that the remainder, amounting to £18,500,000, 
went as tankhicdh or assignments to the jagirdars. The 
word which Elliot has translated ‘ remainder ’ is the 
technical term paibdqi, which according to Wilson means 
, lands set apart for jagir grants if required and the revenue 
from lands so reserved and not yet alienated. And it is 
significant that the expression in the original is u paibdqi, 
and the paibdqi,” not “or the remainder” as in Elliot. 
Evidently what is meant here by the word Mdlisa is the 
revenue of the Crown lands, and not the total amount of 
land revenue received by the emperor. A similar division 
of the revenue is made by ‘Abdu-l-Hamid (id., p. 713), and 
he adds, “Formerly there was not so much J^dlisa-, during 
this reign it has come to this amount on account of the 
extension of the empire.” He too makes the Mdlisa revenue 
,a very small portion of the whole, viz. 1 arb and 20 krors 
out of 8 arbs and 80 krors. The detailed account of the 
revenue from each province given in the Mirat differs from 
the total stated there, for the aggregate of the figures comes 
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to about 9 arbs and 48 krors, or 24 krors more than the 
total. But such discrepancies are of common occurrence 
in Oriental ■writers. It may be noted that by some mistake 
of the copyist the revenue of Akbarabad, that is, Agra, is 
understated in the B.A.S. copy and made the same as that of 
A^^adabad, that is, Gujrat, and that in Elliot, id., p. 164, 
the number of the mahals in the Tatta, i.e. the Scinde, 
pro'vince has been wronglj' included in the revenue. The 
correct figures are 57 mahals and 74,986,900 dams. The 
figures given in the Miratu-l-‘Aalam are interesting, as they 
substantially agree with the ofiicial return of Aurangzeb’s 
revenues for 1654-5 (Thomas, p. 35), and also with Bernier’s 
figures (id., p. 37). Thomas remarks that Bernier is 
“a witness for whom the greatest reliance might have 
been claimed had he expressed more confidence in his 
own returns.” Some people may think that this diffidence 
is an additional guarantee of good faith, and that Bernier’s 
remark “ Suivant ce memoire que je ne crois pas trop exact 
ni veritable ” does not detract from the value of his figures. 

I observe that both Thomas and Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
quote Dr. GemeUi Careri as a good authority for Aurangzeb’s 
reign. They apparently, then, do not consider that there 
is any foundation for the remark of Anquetil du Perron 
that Gemelli Careri was a Neapolitan ■who amused himseK 
during a long illness with writing a book of travels round 
the world without ever quitting his chamber. Du Perron 
supports his remark, which is made in Tiefenthaler, vol. ii, 
pp. 488-9, by a reference to a work by Sir James Porter, 
who was ambassador at Constantinople in the eighteenth 
century. My friend Mr. Irvine has been good enough to 
look into the subject of Gemelli Careri’s credibility, and the 
result seems to be that Careri really travelled, but that he 
inserted many things in his book which were not the fruit 
of his own observations. Thomas makes use of Careri in 
rather a singular way. He quotes him as saying that the 
Moghal receives from only his hereditary countries, that is, 
exclusive of the conquests in the Deccan, £80,000,000, and 
makes the comment that this statement is highly interesting 
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on account of its close approach to that given from the 
independent testimony of Manucci. Now Manucci’s figures 
are £39,000,000, and Thomas assimilates them to Careri’s 
monstrous total by doubling them, on the ground that Manucci, 
or at least Catrou, saj^s that Aurangzeb’s miscellaneous revenue, 
“ le casuel de Tempire,” equals or exceeds his land revenue. 
This seems to me highly improbable. Moreover, Manucci’s 
£39,000,000 includes the revenues of the conquests in the 
Deccan, which Careri expressly excludes. 
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XIII. 

DURGA: HER ORIGIH AND HISTORY. 

By B. C. MAZUMDAE, M.E.A.S. 

jr^URQ-A is a miglity Pauranic goddess ; and of all the 
forms of Siva’s wife or Sakti she is the most popular 
and greatly honoured in the province of Bengal. It is in 
the province of Bengal only that her Puja (worship) is 
celebrated with great pomp and idol-exhibition. By ‘Puja’ 
the Anglo-Indian means now the Diirga-Puja festival of 
Bengal, during which all Government offices remain closed 
for one month. A new clay image of the goddess is made 
for the occasion, and it is enthroned on the sixth day of the 
light fortnight of the month Asvina. She is worshipped 
during the three days next following, and is then immersed 
in water on the Dasami day. These are all very widely 
known facts, but I mention them with'a distinct purpose in 
view, as will he shown later on. 


I. 

I need hardly point out that neither the Vedas nor the 
old Vedic literature knew the name of this mighty goddess. 
Br. A. A. Macdonell has shown in his excellent edition of 
the Brhaddevata that one solitary, meaningless mention of 
her name in that hook (ii, 77) is an interpolation.^ Leaving 
aside the Mahabharata Samhita, we do not ffiad any trace of 
her in any literature or epigraphic writings down to at least 
the fifth century a.d. It is necessary, therefore, to examine 
critically the chapters of the Mahabharata where Durga 
appears. 

* The name Durga does not seem to be mentioned either in the Eamayani or 
in Manu. 
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There are two chapters in the Bombay edition of the 
Mahabharata Samhita containing prayers to the goddess 
Durga ; ’ they are the sixth of the Virata Parvan and the 
twenty-third of the BhTsma Parvan. The Bardwan Raj 
family Mahabharata does not contain any chapter in the 
Virata Parvan devoted to a prayer to Durga ; a very careful 
Bengali translation of this Mahabharata has been published 
by the proprietor of a journal named VahgavasT. It is to 
be noted that excepting these chapters there is no mention 
even of her name elsewhere in the Samhita. The goddess, 
whose m}i:hology is not given at all in the Mahabharata, 
either independently or in connection with the worship 
of Siva or Skanda, is made the recipient of two stray 
prayers very loosely connected with the preceding and 
subsequent chapters. This circumstance is alone sufficient 
to throw doubt on the genuineness of these prayer chapters. 
But I have better proofs to offer to show that they are very 
late interpolations. 

Referring first to the Durga-stotra in the Virata Parvan, 
we find the goddess described as daughter of Yasoda, the 
wife of Nanda of the Cowherd tribe (iv, 6, 2), sister of 
Vasudeva (iv, 6, 4), living permanently on the Vindhya 
hi l ls (iv, 6, 17), and wearing a peacock’s tail for her armlet 
(iv, 6, 8). She is very dark in colour (iv, 6, 9), and 
possesses four heads and four arms (iv, 6, 8). She is 
a maiden, or Kiunarl BrahmacarinI (iv, 6, 7), and sways 
the worlds by remaining a maiden for ever (iv, 6, 14). It 
is also stated that it was she who killed the demon 
Mahisasura (iv, 6, 15), and that, as Rail, is fond of wine, 
flesh, and animals. She dwells on the Vindhya mountain 
(iv, 6, 17). 

Row, first of all, she is not described as Parvati, wife of 
Mahadeva, in this chapter. To make her a wife of any 
god would also have been inconsistent with her character as 
Rumari for ever. In the eighth sloka she is compared to 
‘Padma, wife of Rarayana,’ but her own condition is given 

* See FausboU, “ Indian Mythology,” p. 159. 
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as that of a Kumarl. This shows clearly that Durga had 
not become Parratl when this chapter was composed. There 
is no hint thrown out that she had any relationship with 
the Himalaya, hut, on the other hand, her origin is distinctly 
given as from the family of the Cowherds, and the Yindhya 
is described as her place of abode. She is associated here 
with the worship of Krsna, and is shown rather to be the 
tribal goddess of the Gopas or Abhiras. 

The goddess Durga of the Puranas is ‘ tapta-kancana 
varnabha ’ Gaurl, and not dark in colour, and she has ten 
arms and not four. Neither Durga nor any other form of 
Siva’s Sakti carries four heads on the shoidder. It is also 
to be noted that Durga is not included in the Dasa Maha- 
vidyas or the ten glorious forms of the Sakti. The assertion 
in the stotra that Durga killed Mahisasura is false according 
to the Mahabharata mythology, for it is distinctly mentioned 
in the Yana Parvan that Skanda, son of Agni, whom 
Mahadeva and Uma worshipped for nascent glory, dis- 
tinguished himself specially by having killed the demon 
Mahisasura (iii, 230). 

Now I shall consider another important character of 
Durga, that she is Yindhya vasini Kali and is very fond of 
wine and blood. During the early years of the seventh 
century a.d. we find it often mentioned by Banabhatta and 
others that the non- Aryans worshipped horrible goddesses 
in the Yindhya region by offerings of wine and blood. Till 
then, it seems, the Yindhyavasini had not obtained admission 
into the temples of the Hindus. Either towards the end of 
the seventh or by the beginning of the eighth century a.d. 
the poet Yakpati composed his Gaiidavaho kavya. In this 
book the goddess Yindhyavasini appears in double character ; 
she is called in clear terms non -Aryan Kali, and at the 
same time declared to be a form of Parvatl herself.^ Her 
worshippers till then are the Koli women and the Savaras 
wearing turmeric leaves for their garment. Offerings made 


' In the Kadambari she is mentioned as the ivife of Siya, see Miss Bidding’s 
translation, pp. 49-60. 
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to her are wine and human blood {vide slokas 270 to 338 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series edition). 

This gives us some idea as to the time when, as a hymn 
in honour of Durga as YindhyavasinT, the sixth chapter of 
the Yirata Parvan was composed. The twenty-third chapter 
of the Bhisma Parvan is hopelessly confused. All that has 
been said of Durga in the sixth chapter of the Virata Parvan 
is fully repeated here, and still she is called the mother of 
Skanda (vi, 23, 11), which is inconsistent with her character 
as Kumarl (vi, 23, 4). Though in the seventh sloka she is 
said to have her origin in the family of Nanda Gopa, yet 
Kausiki, or born in the family of Kusika, is another adjective 
given her in the eighth sloka. 

It appears that when Durgii was merely a non-Aryan 
tribal goddess her non-Sanskritic name was also either 
Durga or something which had a similar sound. The 
reason for this supposition is that for want of some orthodox 
grammatical derivation of the word a new and defective 
grammatical explanation had to be thought out. Derivation 
of the name has been given . in the following words ; 
■“ Durgat tarayase Durge tat tvam Durga smrta janaih ” 
(iv, 6, 20). 

Whether Durga had an independent existence as a tribal 
goddess and only later became one and the same with 
VindhyavasinI, or whether the goddess YindhyavasinT in 
the process of evolution at the fusion of tribes became 
Durga, is not easy to ascertain.' But that there was once 
a Kumarl Durga, not belonging to the household of Siva, 
is borne out by the interpolated stotras in the Mahabharata. 


II. 

I shall now give some account of a hitherto unnoticed 
Kumarl worship prevalent amongst the non- Aryan Sudra 
castes in the Oriya- speaking hill tracts in the District of 


‘ See Bengal Census Report, 1901, vol. i, pp. 181-2. 
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Sambalpur, lying on the south-western border of BengaL 
In this out-of-the-way place, only recently opened out by 
a railway line, all the different tribes retain to this day 
their old manners and customs, unaffected by Brahmanic 
influence. The place is extremely interesting on that accoimt 
for ethnographic researches. 

Kulta, Dumal, and Sud are the Sudra castes of Sambalpur 
that celebrate the festival of Kumarl-Osa in the lunar month 
Asvina, from the eighth day of its dark fortnight to the 
ninth day of the light fortnight. Though the Brahman 
priests ofiiciate in all the religious and domestic ceremonies 
of these people, the worship of the goddess Kumari during 
this festival is wholly and solely performed b}’ the unmarried 
girls of these Sudra people. It is a festival of the maidens 
for a maiden goddess. The word Osii seems to be a con- 
traction of the Oriya term Upas (Sanskrit Upaviisa). On 
the Ersna AstamI day the maidens, singing special songs, 
go out in large companies from the villages in quest of good 
clay for making an image of the goddess Eumarl. They 
themselves fashion the idol in a rude form and besmear it 
with vermilion. They sing and dance every day in honour 
of the goddess, and that is the only thing they do to 
worship her. 

In some villages, owing very likely to the Brahmanic 
influence, the figures of Hara-Parvati and LaksmI are 
painted by the girls on the walls, in addition to the figure 
of Eumarl. But this shows more unmistakably that this 
Eumari is separate from, and has no connection with, the 
renowned consort of MahadeA'a. 

Some of the songs chanted for worshipping the goddess 
are interesting as giving some clue to the history of the 
festival. I notice here particularly two lines of one song ; 
they are — 

“Asvme Eumarl janam 
Gopinl-kule pujan.” 

It was in the month Asvina that the goddess Eumari was 
bom, and in this month she is worshipped by the females 
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of the tribe of the Cowherds. Is not, then, this Kumar! 
the same whom we meet with in the interpolated chapters 
of the Mahabharata as ‘ Nanda-gopa-kule jata ’ ? 

Suhla AstamI is the principal day of the whole festival ; 
and the maidens sing and dance that day almost un- 
ceasingly, on the village green, till late at night. It is 
worth noting that that is the very day regarded as very 
important and holy in Bengal during the Durga - Puja ; 
and special fasting is observed by the Bengali Hindus on 
that day called Maha -AstamI (great Astami). I should 
further notice that it is even now a custom in many villages 
in the District of 24 Parganas in Bengal, that on this 
Maha- Astami day a Brahman maiden is to be worshipped 
by other maidens by offering her new cloth, vermilion, and 
flowers. 

Again, on the day next following, that is, on the Kavami 
day, the non-Aryan maidens of Sambalpur sing some hardly 
decent songs in honour of their maiden goddess. For this 
reason the songs of the girls in general during the Kumarl- 
Osa (called Dalkhai songs by many people) are unfortunately 
believed by outsiders to be wholly indecent. I may draw the 
attention of readers to the fact that the custom of sinmn? 

O O 

obscene songs on the Kavami day during the Durga-Puja 
in Bengal was verj^ widely prevalent throughout the lower 
province of Bengal some twenty years ago, and even now 
this custom is in full force in many villages far away from 
cimlised centres. The Bengali phrase “ Navamir Kheiid ” 
(obscene songs of Kavami day) is well known throughout 
Bengal proper. 

After the completion of worship on the Sukla Navami 
day the non- Aryan maidens of Sambalpur throw the Kumar! 
idol into water, singing songs meanwhile. I have stated 
already that the goddess Durga is also immersed in water 
on the Dasam! day (called Vijaya Dasam!) in Bengal. 

As the Brahmans and other high - caste Hindus of 
Sambalpur do not take any part in the Kumarl-Osa of 
the Sudras, and as the Durga-Puja in Bengal style is wholly 
unknown to the people of Sambalpur, no one will venture to 
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say that the lower-caste Sudras in those inaccessible hilly 
tracts imitated the Durga-Puja of Bengal. Since the Durga- 
Puja is celebrated in Bengal alone in a form and style which 
strongly resemble the Kumarl-Osa of Sambalpur in many 
very important particulars, I may venture to think that it 
was from some non-Aryan tribes of Bengal (who were once 
akin to the Sudras of Sambalpur and had great influence 
all over the province of lower Bengal) that the Durga-Puja 
was borrowed by the Hindus. 

The influence of Brahmanism is nowadays so very supreme 
in the province of Bengal that even those low-caste people 
who allow widows to remarry, eat fowls, and drink wine, 
elsewhere consider those acts as degrading and defiling. 
Consequently it is impossible now to get any eHdonce in 
this direction from the customs of any lower-class people in 
Bengal proper. 

I mention another fact in connection with the Durga- 
Puja rituals in Bengal. A plantain-tree is covered with 
a piece of cloth and is posted on the right side of the 
idol Durgii. This plantain-tree is regarded as the goddess 
Vana Durga (Durga who resides in forests), and she is 
worshipped duly and carefully along with Durga and other 
deities associated with her and represented there in the 
idol exhibition. As to whence this Vana Durga came the 
Puranas are silent, and the priests offer no satisfactory 
explanation. That this Vana Durgii was a goddess of some 
wild tribes seems pretty certain in the light of the facts 
already detailed. That in addition to the image of Durga 
a Vana Durga has to be set up and propitiated, shows that 
there was something in the origin of the Piija which 
recognised a goddess other than the consort of Siva. 

The reward for which the non- Aryan maidens of Sambalpur 
hope by worshipping their Kmnarl goddess is that their 
brothers may obtain a long life. Hence Kumarl-Osa is known 
by another name, called Bhai-Jliitia. Bhai means brother, 
and Jiiitia means that which gives long life. There is also 
a ceremony called Bhai-Dvitia in Bengal, which is per- 
formed by sisters for the longevity of their brothers, nearly 
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twenty days after the Durga-Puja. I strongly suspect that 
it is the Bhai-Jiiitia which has been transformed into Bhai- 
Dyitia in Bengal, siuce the latter as a Hindu ceremony is 
unknown iu any other proTince of India. 

As the Kumarl-Puja of the Tantric cult is a medley of 
many things and requires a separate critical studj', I have 
made no reference to it in this paper. 
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XIV. 

A POEM ATTEIBITTED TO AL-SAMAU’AL. 

Br D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

TN the Je 2 cish Quarterly Re cieic ior A-ynil, 1905, Dr. Hirschfeld 
published a poem discovered by him iu the Cambridge 
Grenizah Collection, attributed to Samau’al, and in Hebrew 
characters. This Samau’al is naturally identified by him 
with the Jewish hero of Taima, whose name is commemorated 
in an Arabic proverb, and to whom certain poems preserved 
in the Asma'iyyiit and the Hamiisah are ascribed. An 
account of him was given by Noldeke in his Beitrdge ziir 
Keimt)iiss der Poesie der alien Araher, 1864, pp. 57-64. 
Verses would naturally be ascribed to such a person, as it is 
the habit of the Arabs to attribute at least a few to almost 
every famous man ; thus they can recite to us the ode in 
which Adam bewailed Abel. Samau’al being a person on 
the confines of myth and history, the supposition that any 
verses ascribed to him were really by him is extremely 
hazardous. 

The noble poem in the Hamasah beginning “ If a man’s 
honour be not stained, any garment he wears befits him,” 
has other claimants besides Samau’al ; Ibn Kutaibah, ed. 
de Goeje, p. 388, ascribes it to Dukain ; the mention of 
“ a secure fortress ” in it is what has caused it to be 
attributed to Samau’al (Noldeke, l.c., p. 64). Besides this 
there are eleven verses collected by Noldeke, and seventeen 
pubKshed in Ahlwardt’s Asma'iyyat, rhyming in Itu or aitu, 
of which, however, the first are in the wafir and the second 
in the khaflf metre, while a line closely resembling the 
second of these poems is quoted by JaHz (Bayan, ii, 86) 
in the kamil metre. Two of the verses (with, as usual, some 
variants) are quoted in the khafif metre by the author of 


J.ii.A.s. 1906. 


24 
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Alif-Ba (i, 158) on the authority of Tha'lab, on whose 
authority the same two with a third are produced in the 
Lisan al-‘Arah, ii, 381. Of neither poem is the genuineness 
particularly probable. The first is partly autobiographical, 
the author stating that he was faithful in the matter of the 
Kindite’s cuirasses, whereas other people were apt to be 
unfaithfiil ; and that ‘Adiya, his father according to most 
authorities, or his grandfather according to Ibn Duraid, had 
built him a fortress, with a supply of water, and warned him 
not to destroy it. Anyone to whom the story of Samau’al 
was known could have composed the lines without difficulty ; 
and the remainder, which are commonplaces about wine and 
women, are still cheaper. 

The poem in the Asma'iyyat is religious in character, and 
contains a confession of faith in the resurrection, with an 
account of the origin of man, similar to many passages of 
the Koran. It is of interest that the language contains 
some slight Judaisms, i.e. words which should end in ih are 
made to rhyme with words ending in t ; this is noticed in 
the Kawadir of Abu Zaid (p. 104) as a Judaism. The words 
in which it occurs are i_* and , rhjuning with 

etc. Abu Zaid quotes them as Samau’al’s. In 
L.A., ii, 332, the mispronunciation is said to be a sign of the 
dialect of Khaibar, and the author is called the Jew of 
JThaibar, and therefore a different person from Samau’al, 
who was an inhabitant of Taiinii. However, on p. 333 
two more verses are cited and ascribed to Samau’al, as usual. 
The chief importance of the poem to the Moslems lay in its 
throwing light on an obscure phrase in the Koran (iv, 87) — 
mukU. Tabari (Comm., v. 111) cites the verse in which 
this word occurs as ‘ the J ew’s ’ ; Zamakhshari as Samau’aTs. 
Probably, then, the verses were originally ascribed to ‘ a Jew,’ 
and afterwards this poet was identified with Samau’al. 

Of the poem discovered by Dr. Hirschfeld there appears 
to be no trace in the Mohammedan records. That it was 
composed by a Jew is certain ; but it contains no archaisms, 
nor indeed any peculiarity that would cause us to assign it 
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an early date. So far as it has any metre, it favours the 
tawil and kamil rhythms about equally : some verses and 
half -verses belong to one or other of these ‘ seas ’ decidedly ; 
in a few cases it is uncertain which is intended ; and some 
cannot be got into either. One would imagine that the 
author was very imperfectly acquainted with the laws of 
Arabic versification. For there is little or no reason for 
supposing that the chief metrical irregularities are due to 
corruption of the text. That anyone should venture to write 
Arabic verses without knowledge of the metrical laws is 
surprising, but it would not be difficult to find parallels to 
such hardihood. 

The genus of the poem is, as Hirschfeld rightly says, 
falihr or mufakharah, ‘boastiug,’ in reply to someone who 
had depreciated the Jewish race; we should gather that this 
person was a Jlohammedan, since the reply is mainly based 
on statements of the Old Testament which are confirmed by 
the Koran ; and the Koranic or Moslem titles for the 
Hebrew heroes are ostentatiously employed : kalhn for 
Moses, lihcdll for Abraham, dJtahih for Isaac. Koranic usage 
is also to be found in the word used for the dividing of the 
Red Sea (jj/i. Surah ii, 47), and there is apparently a mis- 
reading of the Koran (ibid.), which states that we “ drowned 
jT) Pharaoh’s folk,” for which the poet has 
as though Jl were the article, which is not used with this 
proper name. The phraseology of Surah vii, 160, where 
the miracles of the wells according to the number of the 
tribes and the manna and quails are described, agrees 
closely with verses 19 and 20 of the ode. One or two 
details certainly are not confirmed b}" the Koran, but 
probably the poet felt he woidd satisfy his audience if the 
bulk of his statements were corroborated by that paramoimt 
authority. 

The other possibility — that we have here a pre-Koranic 
ode and one which may have been utilized by the Prophet — 
does not seem to commend itself. The epithets applied to 
the Hebrew heroes (quoted above) are Arabic words, in two 
out of the three cases derivatives of purely Arabic roots. 
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likely enough to have been invented in a Mobammedan 
conununity, but by no means likely to bare originated in 
a Jevisb community, wbicb would employ either Hebrew 
words or Arabized forms of them. Moreover, the employ- 
ment of the phrase J-=r-W^ for ‘this world and the 

next ’ unpbes a more decided theological terminology than 
we sboidd credit the ‘ people of the Ignorance ’ with 
possessing ; the hulk of the Arabs would have known of 
no ’ajil. Jews or Christians would have had their own 
words for it. 

Pre-Xoranic origin being excluded, it is difficult to offer 
any conjecture as to the date of the composition. Attacks 
on the Jews appear to have been common in all ages of 
Islam, and to the attacks naturally there were rejoinders. 
These rejoinders, if they were to be of any effect, had to be 
based on the Koran ; and those members of tolerated sects 
who intended to enter the lists as controversialists, or indeed 
aspired to any considerable government emplojnnent, had to 
study the literature of the Mohammedans. Pious gram- 
marians refused to teach unbeHevers the grammar of 
Sibawaihi (and probably other works on the same subject), 
because it contained texts of the Koran ; but the ordinary 
teacher, who hved by giving lessons, could not afford to be 
so particrdar. 

The practice of composing speeches or verses and ascribing 
them to some ancient hero was so common in Mohammedan 
antiquity as scarcely to need illustration. The choice of 
Samau’al as the ideal apologist of the Jews in verse was 
both natural and fehcitous. His name was held in high 
honour among Moslems, and verses containing a confession 
of faith closely agreeing with Islam were ascribed to him by 
the Moslem tradition. An apology put in his mouth, and 
couched in the language of the Koran, with special reference 
to the Bibhcal history recorded in that book, might weU be 
received with favour and provoke little opposition. The 
author ruined his fair chance of success by forgetting to 
acquire a tolerable knowledge of Arabic metre, whence his 
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perfonnance became ridiculous. Somewhat similarly those 
forgers of charters given to Jews and Christians by the 
Prophet ordinarily forgot to ascertain the deatb-dates and 
conversion-dates of the witnesses whose names they appended 
to the deeds, which in consequence were shown by simple 
inspection to be fabrications. Since no one would accuse the 
famous Samau’al of Tahna of inabihty to distinguish between 
the Vamil and the tawil metres, this apology never obtained 
the popularity which its author probably hoped, and hence 
it has only been preserved in a collection of waste-paper. 

The following is the text (reprinted with Dr. Hirschfeld’s 
permission) with translation ’ ; — 

)!) (1) 

, Ijlij ‘ g~- 

0 thou party that hast found fault tcith my masters, I will 
mahe my reply be heard, I am not negligent of thee. 

The last phrase is Koranic. 

And I will recount the exploits of persons chosen by their 
Rahman with evidences and proofs. 

This verse is both metrically and grammatically faulty, 
seems intended for By omitting the initial j we 

should get a kamil verse, but the elif of ought not 

to be fixed. is technical in this sense. reads 

like a translation of “l3DS - 

* AJ ( 3 ) 

He chose them barren and sterili for the sake of the purity 
of strain icherewith my God had privileged them. 

^ Hirschfeld’s emendations are indicated by the letter H. 

2 MS. 

= MS. (H.). 

^ MS. IDNIV (H.). 

s MS. 
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The Samau’al of the Hamasah answers the charge of 
paucity of numbers. The syntax of the second half-rerse 
is faulty. 

\y,L^\ g 1 ^ (4) 

0/ the fire and the sacrifice and the trials whereimto they 
surrendered themselves and of love for the Perfect God. 

These words explain the ‘ exploits ’ of v. 2. The rhythm 
is tawil, but the second half is defective. The epithet 
‘ perfect ’ is probably due to metrical necessity. 

(JjIjAII (5) 

This one ivas the Friend of God round whom He turned the 
fire into fragrant herbs as of gardens with quivering 
branches. 

Baidawl, on Surah xxi, 29, says Nimrod’s furnace was 
turned into a ‘ garden.’ 

And this teas a victim, whom He redeemed by a ram whom He 
created anew, no dropping of the antelopes. 

The verse is defective, and the form iJiS is doubtful. 
Baidawl, on Surah xxxvii, 107 ; “ Some say it was a ram 
from Paradise, others an antelope from Thabir.” 

And this was a Prince, whom He chose and on whom He 
bestoiced privileges, and named Israel, first-born of the 
ancients. 

The verse is defective. 

jJ (*vv^ auu (8) 

And God made them honourable in this world and the next, 
even as He did not make them subject to any tyrant (?). 

' MS. (H.). 
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The verse is defective. appears to stand for 

The employment of and for the two worlds is 

probably post-Koranic ; in the Koran is found for 

‘the present world,’ and is likely to have been 

invented to give it a jingling antithesis like and 
and , etc. 

a 1\ fix! lli (9j 

Did He not favour their posterity tohom He guided, and bestow 
on them excellencies and gifts ? 

The first half is unmetrical and defective in sense. 

( 10 ) 

Listen to a boast that will leave the heart dazed and kindle fire 
in the inmost ribs. 

(JjlUl (Ja« ‘k3j.».l!l (.i ^jyjy ^^y*^y 

And inspire beicilderment and give birth to wonder, and throve 
as it were confusion in the entrails. 

Ir^ ^ lijuJl (12) 

Are ive not children of Egypt the plagued, for ivhom Egypt 
was struck with ten plagues ? 

This seems to be the sense; it would, however, require 


‘ Ms.Dna 

^ MS. 

3 MS. ntyj'v 

» MS. n'S'V 

5 MS. 133 (H.). 

« MS. S33dSn nsibSii- 
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^ ( 13 ) 

^re we not the children of the split sea, and those for whom 
the Pharaoh teas droicned on the day of the charge ? 

‘ Pharaoh ’ ought not to have the article. See above. 

kJ (14) 

^ Aw4^1.c1 

And the Creator brought him out to the nation that He might 
shoio His signs icith His continuous goodness. 
is the vulgar pronunciation of . 

And that its people might secure the plunder, even the gold 
above the sword-belts. 

The verse is defective. Perhaps 

Are we not children of the Sanctuary for whom there was set 
tip a cloud to give them shade throughout their journeys ? 
The verse is ungrammatical and unmetrical. 

<■ ** ' cT- (17) 

It was a protection from sun and rains, keeping their hosts 
safe from the fierce hot wind. 

m.m, mm,, ( 16 ) 

Most of the verse is lost. Probably the words are 
intended for JoiHail i-JiS , meaning ‘ like arbours.’ 

1 MS. -I3i. 

^ MS. niJ- 
3 MS. -133 (H.). 
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US i_^ ojS„uJS li^S (19) 

Are we not the children of the quails and manna, and them 
for u'hom the rock poured forth sweet waters ? 

jA )!)!j U'^ UL~:)!S aaa (20) 

Whose fountains floiced according to the number of the tribes, 
siceet and limpid water ichose taste changed not. 

U^SS A-ij SaA-St^ iA AJj (21) 

And they abode in the desert a whole generation, being fed by 
their Creator icith the best of foods. 

j^liUSS \ja ‘t* •" Ad. [•^ (^^) 

Neither did any garment upon them wear out, nor did they 
require fresh patches for their shoes. 

n’^-SS^ U^^S ^ (23) 

And He set up a light like a pillar before them, flashing hope 
like dawn unceasing. 

jj^s ^ArAAj i^Aiuss li^si (24) 

Are tee not sons of the Holy Mountain and of that ichich 
humiliated itself before God on the day of the earthquakes ? 

jAst is a Moslem name for God (Surah xix, 23). 

A-A sAjJtj-3 SUaJ (JjlJU lirlkj (25) 

Bid it not bow down its head (?) humbly, and icas it not 
exalted by the Creator over all that is high ? 

sometimes means ‘ thatch.’ Here it appears to stand 

for the ‘ roof,’ or ‘ top ’ of a moimtain. 

....... (26) 

And thereon He spoke to His servant and Interlocutor. 


I MS. <131 (H.). 
= MS. :na. 

3 MS. -1J3 (H.). 
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XV. 

THE HISTOEY OF THE LOGOS. 

By HERBERT BAYNES, M.E.A.S. 


The Divine AVord. 

the beginning was the AVord” is a truth the sublimity 
of which grows upon us the more we ponder it. And, 
indeed, the common consciousness of mankind has ascribed to 
the Logos the supreme act of Creation. Alike in India, 
China, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, the world is said to exist 
as the audible thought of the Deity. Moreover, the creative 
power of the divine Voice is intimately associated with the 
possession of the sacred Name. In the very interesting 
papyrus at Turin we find the following remarkable passages 
concerning the god Ra : — 

“ I am the great one, the son of a great one : my father 
meditated upon my name. My father and my mother 
pronounced my name ; it was hidden in the body of my 
begetter.” 



“I am He whose name is more hidden than that of the 
gods, God only, living in truth. Framer of that which is. 
Fashioner of beings ! ” 

Again, in the Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu, the god Kepera 
says: “I uttered my own name as a word of power from 
my own mouth, and forthwith I created myself ! ” 
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To what extent the Hebrews were intellectually indebted 
to the Egyptians we are hardly yet in a position to say, but 
the Semite is full of the thought so nobly expressed by the 
Psalmist (xxxiii, 6) : — 

nin; nina 

“By the Word of the Eternal were the heavens made.” 

And in that majestic story of Creation in the book Genesis 
(i, 3) 

■“ And God said : Let there be light ! and there was light ! ” 

x7ow this “in, b}' which the heavens were made, is the 
principle of Law and Order, the union of and HPS, 

theoretical and practical Reason, for the root-meaning of 
the word is ‘ arranging,’ ‘ combining.’ According to the 
metaphysical system known as Kabbalah the Deity is 
fjiD I'N, pure Being, the Absolute, the Infinite, above space 
and time sublime, the Unconditioned, neither caused nor 
defined by aught else. The question then arises : How did 
the Absolute become manifest ? To this the answer is : 
By Self-modification {si»isiim), whereby the one, indivisible, 
rmchangeable Deity reflected upon Himself as plurality, 
just as the sun, though remaining one, reveals itself in 
beams and gleams. Hot that the world of phenomena is 
the direct result of any shrinking or separation of the Self, 
but is due rather to a series of reflexions nearly as pure 
and perfect as the Infinite itself. This is the doctrine of the 
Sephiroth (arcfiaipa) , the ten archetypal creative ideas, corre- 
sponding to the ten spheres of the Ptolemaic system and 
to the ten numbers of the book of Jezirah. They are 
sometimes called Haamrim Creation-words, because it is 
said in the Talmud that the world was created with ten 
expressions. From these metaphysical elementary forces, 
which come between the Deity and the world, others are 
given off, imtil we at last come to the elements of surrormding 
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nature. This theory of Emanation is a doetrine of philo- 
sophic energy, of metaphysical djmamics, in which the 
Noumenon is also actus purus, highest energy. One may 
conceive the process as one of progressive externalisatiou 
of the central primal Power. Every less perfect emanation 
is thus the ‘ husk ’ or ‘ shell ’ {helippah) of the one before ; 
the last and uttermost emanations forming the material 
world are therefore the ‘shells’ of the w'hole, the lie/ippofh 
(kut’ 

The kahbalist arranges the sephiroth in three groups, and 
in each of these groups we have a positive, a negative, and 
a synthetical principle, so that the emanation- series maj" 
be represented either as rays of the xkbsolute, star-fashion, 
or in the form of a tree. But the important and interesting- 
point for us is the fact that the first emanation is Recmoii, 
the second and third being the inner and outer aspects of 
the Logos. 

That other members of the Semitic family were conscious 
of the supreme significance of the divine "Word is evidenced 
by the reference in the Kuran to the religion of Abraham as 
verbum. 

T • 

Nor is this all. The Kabbalah has a good deal to say 
about the sacred Name. As the name of a thing is said to 
express its nature, so the name of God is the expression, the 
revelation of His essence, of His character. And since the 
essence of the Deity is omnipotence the application of tlje 
name must be an apprehension of His nature, and, as far as 
possible, an assimilation of His power. Nay, more. It is 
even held that the single letters of the sacred names are at 
once parts of the essence, i.e. of the energy of God. The 
knowledge of their several groupings according to definite 
rules is thus acquaintance with the production of definite 
effects for definite purposes. By uttering the S'em 
hamphoras', the holy Tetragrammaton, many might)- marvels 
are said to take place, and the man who fully knows the 
Name can understand not only the various idioms of 
mankind, but also the dialogues of angels, the speech of 
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the brutes, the language of trees and of flowers, and the 
Tery thoughts of his neighbour. 

Again, in the great Chaldean epic of the Kosmos, recently 
brought to light in the Seven Tablets of Creation now in the 
British Museum, we find that it is the Word, the introduction 
of law and order, or “ the way of the gods,” which turns 
Chaos into Kosmos. As has been well said : — 

“With the Babjdonians truth or law was the essential 
attribute of aU the great dmnities, as with the Egj^ptians, 
and in each case the highest manifestation of this law was 
found in the Sun-god. The Egyptian hjTuns to Ba say, 
‘ Men love thee because of th}' beautiful law of day ’ ; 
so the Babylonians say of S'amas', ‘ Thou comest each 
day as by law ’ ; hence the older god is replaced by the 
Sun, the lord of light, as well as by order personified by 
!Merodach, who wars against Tiamat, the brooding chaotic 
sea and darkness. The old Ea myth contains a doctrine 
closely approaching that of the Logos or Divine Wisdom, 
by whom all things were made. He is knowledge, for Ea 
knows all things and defeats the powers of Chaos ; his 
knowledge guides and controls the work of Creation, even 
when actually performed bj' his son 3Ierodach. The 
functions of Ea in this phase of the Chaldean poem have 
a curious resemblance to those of the Iranian Ahura-3Iasda, 
while 3Ierodach has all the attributes of 3Iithra as well as 
his heroic role. The transition of the nature myth to the 
ethic poem is clearly to be traced in these tablets, and 
perhaps they form the best material for the study of this 
most important subject. Tiamat, the old chaotic sea, 
becomes the embodiment of evil or storm and wrath and 
black magic and ill (hke the Iranian Ahriman), to whom is 
opposed Merodach, the lord of light and purity, law and 
order, of prayer and pure incantation, of mercy and justice.” 

In the first tablet we have the remarkable words — 

Enuva elis la nabu s'amamii sapo avunatum siima la sihrat. 

“When on high the heavens were imnamed, below on the 
earth a name was not recorded.” 
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And in the hynm to Sin, the chief god of Ur, the work of 
creation is said to begin when “ Thy Word is declared ” : 
Ammat issakar. 

At first sight one would hardly expect to find any 
doctrine of the Word in India, and yet there is a whole 
hymn in the Rgveda addressed and devoted to whilst 

in the Joga-sutras we even have such an expression as 
the Word of Brahma. Nor is this all. In the 
Santi-parvan of the Maha-B'arata (8. 533) there is the 
following remarkable utterance : — 

AnadinkV ana nitjd Vdg nfsntd Svajamb’urd. 

“The Eternal Word, without beginning, without end, 
was uttered by the Self-Existent ! ” 

Very striking, too, is the fact that A^asudeva or N&rajana 
is referred to in the Narada Pankaratra as pun-vaga and 
agregdtah, the first-born. 

According to the A’’edanta-Sutras the AVord is the sp'ota 
or basis of evolution, by which creation is preceded. And 
this is implied in the ancient Sukta (Rgv. x, 125) to which 
we have already referred. A''ak' is there described as the 
daughter of the vasty deep, whose power stretches from 
the watery waste beneath to the highest heaven above, 
whose spirit, blowing whithersoever it listeth, gently calls 
to light and life ! 

m 3rr trr: fw 

ev. 

ht: ttx:: t3?tt 

Jrff ^TT ^ II 
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ATiam raiiri sam-gamam rasundm 
fcikitus'i prafamd jagjdndm \ 

Tain md devdh vi adad uh puni-tra 
liuri-sf dtrdin Jiuri d-vesnjamtiin \ | 

Ahain era I'dtnh-ira pra vdmi 
d-rah’ amdnd h’urandni visrd | 

Parah dird para end prdrjd 
Etdrati mahind sain haViira j] 

“ I am Collector of the things that hide. 

And first to understand the blessed gods, 

Who sent me forth to wander far and wide, 

To penetrate to earth’s remotest clods ! 

“ From me, like summer-breeze, a breath goes forth 
Wherewith I touch all things both great and small ; 

Far doYTi to South and upwards to the North 
The world of life will answer to my call ! ” 

Even more interesting and important is the doctrine of 
the Word in the A vesta. According to the ancient 

Masdayasnic faith is the holy soul of Ahura, the 

Supreme Law by which the prophet smites the forces of 
evil, the armies of Angra Mainju. It is both a weapon and 
a revelation. By chanting the great Ahuna Yairja, the 
“Thus saith the Lord,” Sarat'ustra repels the assaults and 
withstands the temptations of the Evil One. Thus in the 
19 th Fargard of the VendidM we read : — 

“From the region of the North rushed Angra Mainju, 
the deadly, the Daeva of the Daevas. And thus spake the 
guileful one, he the evildoer, Angra Mainju, the deadl}' : 
‘ Drug, rush down upon him ! destroy the holy Sarat'ustra ! ’ 
The drug came rushing along, the demon Bhiti, the unseen 
death, the hell-bom. 

“ Then Sarat'ustra chanted aloud the Ahuna Vairja ; ‘ The 
will of the Lord is the law of holiness ; the riches of Pure 
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ft. 


Thought shall be given to him who works in this world for 
Masda, and wields according to the will of Ahura the power 
he gave him to relieve the poor.’ 

“ . . . . The Drug, dismayed, rushed away, the demon 
Bhiti, the unseen death, the hell-born, and said unto Angra 
Mainju : ‘ 0 baneful Angra Mainju ! I see no way to kill 
him, so great is the glory of the holy Sarat'ustra.’ ” 


<Ss . 


Jat"d aku Vairjo : — 

A(d ratus asadJcid haled 
Vagheus dasdd Managho 
Skjaotnandm agheus Masddi 
K's at’remlid Ahurdi d 
Jim dregubjd dad' ad cdstdrem. 


Such was the power of this pure and mighty Speech, 
which was uttered by the Self-Existent before the world 
began ! And it is said to have been given to the prophet 
by the Holy Spirit in the boundless Time. When asked 
how to free the world from all the ill wrought by the Evil 
Spirit, the great Ahura answers (Ven. xix, 14) : — 

“ Invoke, O Sarat'ustra, mj’’ Fravas'i, who am Ahura 
Masda, the greatest, the best, the fairest of all beings, the 
most soHd, the most intelligent, the best shapen, the highest 
in holiness, and whose soul is the holy Word ! ” 

J.R.A.S. 1906. 
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Again, Sraos'a, the personification of obedience and piety, 
is said to be the incarnate Word (Ven. xviii, 14) ; nay, the 
Mafra Spenta, holy Word, is the mighty Law which binds 
together all the dwellers in Iran. It is the D&tem-vida^v6- 
d&tem. “As high as the heaven is above the earth that it 
compasses around, so high above all other utterances is this 
law, this fiend-destroying law of Masda ! ” (Yen. v, 25). 

Turning now to the Far East, we find in China and Japan 
the far-reaching doctrine of Too, the Divine Word, the 
supreme principle of Eternal Reason. It is quite true that 
this word is generally translated ‘ Way,’ and no doubt 
rightly so, especially in such a work as the Sacred Edict. 
But in the greatest philosophical work which China has 
produced we cannot get a better equivalent than Aojot. 
Whatever view we may take of the renowned Lao-z6, his 
book is one of perennial interest, and cannot fail to appeal 
to the student of philosophy. 

Now, the Tao-U-kih, or Classic of Reason and Virtue, 
begins in the following very remarkable way : — 




Tao 


% 


k'o 

Uah 



Tao 

Tao! 


which has been translated in many ways by different 
scholars. For instance, “Via (quse) potest frequentari, non 
seterna-et-immutabilis rationalis Via ” (Pauthier) ; “ La voie 
droite qui pent etre suivie dans les actions de la vie n’est 
pas le Principe etemel, immuable, de la Raison supreme” 
(Julien) ; “ Die Bahn der Bahnen ist nicht die Alltagsbahn ” 
(Ular). 

Excepting perhaps the last, each of these versions is 
a possible translation, for the radical of the character 
representing the great concept with which we have to deal 
is the 162nd. But the opening sentence can only be fully 
understood and appreciated by a reference to the context. 
If we translate “ The Way which can be trodden is not 
the path for every day,” or “The way of ways is not the 
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•eTerlasting Path,” we shall certainly fail to imderstand the 
34th chapter, where we read — 

“ 0 Tao ! infinite and omnipresent ! 

The world is from Thee, through Thee, in Thee ! 

Activity ahnighty and Mother of the All ! 

Thou seemest small, thou seemest great, 

0 source of nature’s constant ebb and flow ! ” 

It is quite evident that what is here predicated of the 
Tao cannot apply to a Path or Wajq but would be very 
appropriate in respect of the A6yo<i or Divine Word. In 
fact, we have in this passage the \6yo<; ivSidOero';, whilst in 
the 42nd chapter we find both the X 0709 Trpo<f>optK6<; and the 
X 0709 jeviKoiTaTO't : — 

“ Tao brought forth One ; 

One produced Two ; 

Two gave rise to Three ; 

Three produced all things.” 

Again, in the 2oth chapter : — 

“ There is a framing first Force, 

Cause of all becoming. 

Changeless and formless. 

Self-raised and self-possessed, 

The origin of life. 

Tao is the final greatness. 

Heaven, Earth, and the Framer. 

Man has Earth for his basis. 

And the Earth has Heaven. 

Heaven has for basis the Tao, 

Which is its own source and sustenance ! ” 

Further on in this most ancient and curious work it is 
stated of the Tao : “It produces, furthers, develops, 
nourishes, preserves, and guides all things ! ” 
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From these and similar passages we hare come to the 
conclusion that the opening sentence is best interpreted as 
follows : — 

“Eeason which can be embodied in speech is not the 
eternal Eeason.” 

That this is the real meaning seems aU the more likely 
by reason of what immediately follows : — 

^ ^ ^ 0 ■ 

“The word which can be named is not the eternal Word! ” 

Nor is such an oracular opening confined to the Tao-te- 
Kih. In another philosophical work of almost equal merit, 
the T'ai-kih-T’u of Kao-zo, the opening sentence is very 
similar, namely : — 

M ® W Tai Kih ! 

“ Without basis is the primal principle,” or “ the First 
Cause is causeless.” 

And here we find that the two thinkers have a great deal 
in common. The Chinese mind is first of all conscious of 
dualism alike in the soul within and in the world without. 
Indeed, it cannot be otherwise, owing to the relativity of 
consciousness. The world arises as thesis and antithesis, and 
long before he has learned to speak of quantity man knows 
both great and small, much and little ; and ere he has 
grasped the thought of temperature he is well aware of heat 
and cold. 

Now, in the Middle Kingdom this primitive dualism was 
represented by — 


T'jiin 

Tu 

Heaven 

Earth 

Jen 

Jail 

Eest 

Motion 

K’jcm 

K’un 

Male 

Female 


and the question before the phEosopher was and ever must 
be : Is there perhaps some subsumptive principle which 
would be a synthesis of the two extremes ? In other words. 
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tave we no reconciliation of contradictions? Both Lao-zci 
and Kao-z6 answer the question in the affirmative. To the 
one the solution is found in the doctrine of the Word, to the 
other in the thought of the ultimate or supreme Principle. 
And the choice of the concepts in question is significant. 
As already observed, ^ is first of all ‘ the Way,’ from the 
radical Z'o, ‘ to go,’ and at the hands of an ethical teacher 
like Confucius was appKed to the Way of the Heart or 
Conscience. Such at least is the interpretation we venture 
to put upon such a passage as the following : — 

“ If a man hear the Tao in the morning he may die at 
night without regret.” (Lun Jii, iv, 8.) 

From his metaphj’sical standpoint Lao-zo added to the 
extension of the concept so as to include the Way of the 
Head or the immanence of Mind. 

To the later sage, Kao-z6, the origin of all things is 
T'ai Kih, to reXoi. At first sight this expression is a little 
puzzling, as the radical and the word itself refer to nature, 
viz. wood or a tree (Ho. 75). ^ in its original meaning is 

the gable of a house, and because this is the uppermost part 
of the building, it is further used as an expression for the 
highest and outermost points. Hence the philosophical 
sense of ‘turning-point’ and ‘goal,’ the word when 
prefixed, giving the whole expression the meaning of 
‘ highest goal,’ ‘ ultimate principle,’ ‘ First Cause.’ 

Thus we have China’s best thinkers agreeing to ascribe 
all things to right Heason or the Word made manifest. 
“Hothing happens,” says Kao-zo, “against the Tao of Jen 
and Jah, which is based upon the T'ai Kih.” 

If now we return to the Hebrews before dealing with the 
specific doctrine of Philo we find, both in the canonical 
Book of Proverbs and to a great extent in the Apocrypha, 
the idea of Wisdom, nDDH, a-o(f>ta, taking the place of the 
Word. And here it is quite possible that both Egyptian 
and Greek influences were at work. Both priests of the 
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Nile and Orphic theologians may hare contributed something 
to Jewish thought at Alexandria. But, however this may 
be, it is quite certain that abke in the books Baruch, Jesus 
Sirach, and the Wisdom of Solomon this idea plays a great 
part. Of Wisdom we read first of all in the Proverbs 
(viii, 22, 23) : — 

“ The Eternal created me as the beginning of His way, the 
first of His works from the commencement. 

“From eternity was I appointed chief, from the beginning, 
from the earliest times of the earth.” 

In the Wisdom of Solomon we have the following beautiful 
passage ; — 

M.La Se ovaa ■Rapra Bvvarai, 

Kal IJLevovaa iv kavTij trdvra Kaivl^ei, 

Kal Kara et? -yfrv^d^ oalai /uera/SaiPovaa, 

^iXovi 0£oO ml 'Kpoj)rjTa<s KaTaamvoQu. (Ke(p. 27.) 

That Wisdom and the Word are one is further shown by 
two mystical and exalted verses in Sirach (xxiv, 3 and 4) : — 

Ejd} UTTO <n6p,aro<i vyjrlaTov e^Xdov, 

Kal 009 Ofii'^XT] KaTe/cdXvyjra yrjv. 

Eyo) v-^r]Xoc<; KareaKifjvaaa, 

Kai o 6p6vo<; p-ov ev aTvXw ve^eXT]<;. 

The feminine form of the expression of this great thought 
of pre-Christian Judaism, namely ao(f>[a, did not seem to the 
mightiest metaphysician of Alexandria by any means the 
most fitting. Whilst admitting and accepting all that is 
said of Wisdom in Proverbs and the Apocrjq)ha, Phdo looks 
upon ^16709 as a far more appropriate term for the ever- 
lasting Yea, the eternal Keason of the Godhead. To him 
it is the immanence of Spirit, the prmciple of the religious 
life, for it is the first emanation from the Absolute (to 6v). 
And from the Word comes the world, as the realised 
thought of God. 

“The world were an empty tablet but that Thou hast 
written thereon Thy eternal thought. Of Thy divine poem 
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the first TTord is Reason, and the last is Man. And whoso 
shall trace the words from first to last shall find them the 
imbroken series of Thy favours, the varied names of 
Thy love.” 

No wonder that St. John adopted and adapted so grand 
a thought, as we have it in that glorious exordium to his 
Gospel : — 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and God was the Word .... And the 
Word became flesh and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld 
His glory, as of the one-bom of the Father, full of grace 
and tmth.” 
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XVI. 

NOTICE OF SOME ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS ON TEXTILES 
AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

By a. R. guest. 


rpHAT the collection of textile fabrics at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, is not generally 
so well known as it deserves to be, is doubtless due largely 
to the unfavourable conditions under which, owing to want 
of space, it has now to be exhibited. It is satisfactory to 
think that this will before long be remedied, for the 
collection is a remarkably good one. Taken aU round, it 
is probably not surpassed by any other of the kind. 

The collection is particularly distinguished by early 
examples of woven stuffs, and among these there is 
a considerable number of fragments dating from the 
seventh to the fourteenth century of our era and bearing 
Arabic inscriptions. Specimens of Eastern textiles of this 
period have more than a local interest. During part of the 
time Europe was learning much from the East, and in no 
branch of artistic manufacture more, perhaps, than in that 
to which they belong. The progress of the transmission of 
this knowledge is an interesting subject, still somewhat 
obscure, and anything that aids towards its elucidation 
cannot be neglected. Definite determinations of date of 
specimens compared are evidently of importance for its 
study, as weU as for that of the history of design from 
a more special point of view, and no more reliable testimony 
can be hoped for than wEat is recorded on objects themselves. 

The whole of this part of the collection has been exa min ed 
for such evidence, and all the inscriptions which it has been 
formd possible to decipher have been read. The specimens 
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of the most interesting class are nearly all fragments ; some 
of them are small and do not contain enough n'riting to 
convey any meaning, in others the characters are defaced 
by damage. Of the inscriptions of the latter sort which 
remain unread, there are some which may yield to further 
investigation, but the number is not great. With regard 
to the rest, a large proportion of the inscriptions are purely 
general, consisting usually of short pious formulas or 
auspicious mottoes, such as “ Victory comes from God,” 
“ Perfect blessing,” “ Excellent fortune.” From these, of 
course, no evidence of date is obtainable, excluding that to 
be derived from the character employed. It is to be 
regretted that the whole of the inscriptions on the stuffs 
classed as Hispano-Moi-esque are of this tj'pe, for these 
stuffs are numerous and nearly all in good condition. The 
majority appear, however, to belong to a somewhat late 
period. 

There remain out of the whole collection only eleven 
pieces of so-called Saracenic fabrics with writing that 
either dates them definitely or gives a fairly close approxi- 
mation to their date. Two of these, IS’os. 8288-63 and 
8639-63, are brocades of the twelfth century, the work 
of the same craftsman, whose name is recorded on each. 
They are said to have been manufactured in Sicily, and as 
they have been sufiiciently described elsewhere, further 
allusion to them would be superfluous. The other nine 
are described below. The description of the material in each 
case has been supplied by Mr. A. Kendrick, of the Museum. 
The inscriptions are transcribed in full so far as has been 
found practicable, for it has not always been possible to trace 
the whole, but in many cases only a part has been repro- 
duced in the photographs. In only one instanee, and that 
one of the least interesting, is a date definitely expressed. 
Elsewhere the date has had to be deduced, usually from the 
name of a monarch, and the manner in which the determina- 
tion is arrived at is shovra, where necessary, in the remark. 

The remaining seven descriptions relate to fragments 
which do not afford any definite indication of date. The 
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first two are remarkable pieces in themselves, and advantage 
is taken of the opportunity of bringing them to notice. The 
next four form a series illustrating the transformation imder- 
gone by a simple formula at the hands of the weaver. By 
steps it becomes a meaningless collection of symbols, the 
origin of which is, however, quite clear when the process of 
alteration can be followed. It may be useful to record one 
of the results of experience with the Museum collection. 
No simulated Arabic inscriptions have been found on any 
piece of stuff which there is reason to believe is of Eastern 
manufacture and in the least early in date. There are many 
debased inscriptions, but every one almost certainly traces 
back to a significant original. As far as can be judged from 
a limited nmnber of cases, simulation seems to be a sure sign 
of European or late Oriental manufacture. 

It will be noticed that with one exception (No. 7) all the 
fragments are known to come from Egypt. It is thought 
likely that No. 7 did not come from that coimtrjq but no 
positive information can be obtained. This piece differs 
from the rest in not having been buried : all the Eg-j-ptian 
fragments appear to have been underground, and most of 
them are from garments or wrappings in which the dead 
were enveloped at the time of burial. That there are so 
many from Upper Egjqjt, and that none, so far as is known, 
come from the Delta, is doubtless due to the superior drjmess 
of the former, perhaps also to the chances of exploration. 
It has, at anj' rate, no connection with places of manufacture. 
As is very well known, many towns in the north of Egypt 
were quite as celebrated for weaving as any in the south, 
and in some cases the former had the higher reputation. 

Mr. Kendrick remarks on the material “ An interesting 
point is the use of silk, which is general throughout the 
Arab period, and appears in every fragment here illustrated. 
The cultivation of silk was but a century- old at the time 
of the Arab conquest, and this precious material had been 
sparingly used when the whole supply had to be imported.” 

In the dated pieces up to the Fatimite period, 969-I17I 
A.D., where there are patterns, the ‘ Roman Copt ’ character 
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of tte ornament is evident at a glance. It is to be regretted 
that the collection does not contain specimens enough to 
enable an opinion to be formed as to the nature of the 
transition to the style of a late date. Judging from analogy, 
one may suspect that the alteration was comparatively rapid. 
From the scanty evidence which is available, it looks as if 
the downfall of the Fatimites had been quickly followed 
by far-reaching changes in Egyptian art. It would be 
interesting to know whether this is substantiated in the 
ease of textiles, but at present there seems to be hardly 
enough material to allow a conclusive judgement to be 
formed. 


No. 1. Museum Number, 1314-1888. 

Description. Silk fabric, woven in colours on a red groinid. 
The inscription is embroidered in yellow silk. From 
a cemetery at Akhmim. This fabric bears a close 
resemblance in the scheme of colour and manner of 
weaving to several Byzantine silk fabrics in the 
Museum collection which ai’e considered to date from 
the seventh to the ninth centurv (e.g. Nos. 558-1893, 
264-1900). 

Inscription 

Translation God, M r w n. Commander of the . . 

Date. 64-132 a.h. = 684-750 a.d. 

Remark. There seems to be no doubt that the name is 
Marwan ; being followed by Amir el Mu[’minin] it 
appears equally sure that it is the name of a Khalif. 
This brings the period within Umaiyad times, in the 
reign of either the father of the celebrated ‘Abd el 
Malik or that of the last Khalif of the Emaiyad race, 
excluding the Cordovan sovereigns, with whom the 
stuff is obviously not connected. Both Marwans were 
connected with Egypt. 

It is to be remarked that the absence of the ‘ alif,’ 
which in modern script would follow the ‘waw’ in 
Marwan, is in accordance with the usage of the 
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seventh and eighth centuries. The ‘aUah’ before 
Marwan is probably part of ‘Abdullah, used here, not 
as a name, hut in its literal signification of Servant of 
Grod, a style adopted by the earlier Khalifs. 

No. 2. Musetjm Number, 257-1889. 

Bescnption. Fragment of linen material, the inscription 
embroidered in red silk. From a cemeterj' at Akhmim. 
The surface of the linen is glazed with a vegetable wax. 

Inscription. sj^\ Ld aUl 

a*—; all 1 

Translation. . . allah, Abu el ‘Abbas (acc.) El Mu‘tadid 
hiUah, Commander of the faithful. God fulfil for 
him that which he commands. In the season of the 
year 282. 

Date. 282 a.h. = 895 a.d. 

Remark. El Mu'tadid was Khalif from 279 a.h. to 289 
A.H. = 892-902 A.D. The chief interest of this in- 
scription lies in its early date, on account of which 
the absence of the usual ‘waw el ‘atf’ between the 
numbers and the spelling ‘ mi’tain ’ deserve attention. 

It is also to he observed that the year mentioned 
is that of the reconciliation of Khumarawaih, prince 
of Egypt, with his suzerain El Mu'tadid, after the 
house of Tulun, to which the former belonged, had 
withheld allegiance from the Abhasides for some 
twenty-five years. 

No. 3. Museum Number, 133-1896. 

Description. Fragment of loosely-woven blue linen, with 
inlet tapestry ornament in coloured silks. From 
a cemetery in Egypt. This fragment should be 
compared with the ‘Izar’ or Veil of Hisham II, 
exhibited by the Royal Academy of History at the 
Madrid Exhibition in 1892-3. 
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Inscription. -dlb 

Translation. Connnander of the faithful, son of El ‘Az[i*] 
billah, prayer . . . 

Bate. 386-411 a.h. = 996-1021 a.b. 

Remark. El Hakim, Eatimite Khalif, reigned bet-\reen 
these two dates. The position of the words ‘Amir 
el Mu’minin ’ before ‘ El ‘Aziz ’ seems to be sufficient 
to show that the inscription recorded the name of 
El Hakim and not that of a later Khalif. This is 
supported by some other fragments, not reproduced, 
belonging to the same piece of stuff, where part of 
the names El Hakim and Mansur appear to be 
discernible. Mansur was El Hakim’s name, the 
latter appellation, by which he is better known, being 
actually a title. El ‘Aziz was El Hakim’s father 
and immediate predecessor. 

No. 4. Museum Number, 2104-1900. 

Description. Fragment of a garment of linen, with bands 
of tapestry, woven in coloured silks and linen thread 
on the warp threads of the linen, the weft thread 
having been withdrawn. From a cemetery at 
Ennent. Cf. No. 134-1896. 

Inscription. The following is quite clear, the rest has not 
been read, jl, r- alii ^ ^ .p aHI 

Translation. . . ‘Ali is the ‘ vncar ’ of God, prayers be 

on them both. 

Date. Fatimite period, 357-567 a.h. = 969-1171 a.d. 

Remark. The above is a part of the well-known ‘Aliite 
creed, and fixes the date, as the object comes from 
Egypt, in the Fatimite period. 

No. 5. Museum Number, 1381-1888. 

, Description. Fragment of a garment of fine Hnen, with 
bands of tapestry, woven in coloured silks and linen 
, thread on the warp threads of the linen, the weft 



Dated Specimens. 
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threads having been withdrawn. From a cemetery 
at Erment. Cf. No. 134-1896. 

Inscription. SI 3 

aJJL . . . . L= > aUl 

>•■ ■ J L.2> L> 

f ijlj) <dJl dahl.i 

U.-V ■ ^ 

Translation. (The Bismillah.) There is no god hut God, 
Muhammad is the prophet of God, ‘Ali the vicar of 
God, prayer ... el Mustansir hillah. Com- 
mander of the faithful, blessing of God he on his 
[noble] and pure ancestors and his descendants to 
come . . . 

Date. 427-487 a.h.= 1036-1095 a.d. 

Remark. El Mustansir, Fatimite Khalif, reigned between 
these two dates. "VVhat follows his name is a well- 
known Fatimite formula, which is found on several 
existing monuments. 

No. 6. Museum Number, 134-1896.' 

Description. Fragment of a garment of fine linen, with 
hands of tapestry, woven in coloured silks and hnen 
thread on the warp threads of the linen, the weft 
threads having been withdrawn. From a cemetery at 
Erment. Cf. Nos. 1381-1888 and 2104-1900. 

Inscription. ^Ui’\ ^ <sJj ^ aJJI 

. . . . . . WjjAi 


1 Compare with Xo. 6 the following specimen in the collection : — Fragment 
of Hnen with two narrow bauds of tapestry, woven in blue silk and Hnen thread 
on the warp threads of the linen, the weft threads having been withdrawn. 
From a tomb in Egypt. Given by Robert Taylor, Esq. JIuseum number, 
2172-1900. This fragment also bears the names Ma‘add, Abu Tamim, El 
Mustansir billah (a.d. 1036-95). Attention was drawn to it too late for it to 
be included in the series. 
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Translation. The servant of God and his vicar [? Ma'add] 

. . . el Imam el Mustansir billah, Commander 

of the faithful, blessing of God be on his pure [and 
noble] ancestors and his descendants . . 

Bate. 427-487 a.h.- 1036-1095 a.d. 

Remarl;. The Khalif is the same as in h7o. 5. The 
words before El Imam are much defaced, and no 
restoration can be suggested. The inscription affords 
a remarkable instance of the curtailment of the letters 
‘ lam ’ and ‘ alif.’ 

No. 7. MfSEfM Number, 8560-1863. 

Bescription. Fabric, entirely of silk, woven with a small 
diaper pattern in black, and an inscription in 
brownish-yellow. This fabric was acquired by the 
Museum forty years ago from the Boch Collection. 
It is probably not from Egj'pt. 

Inscription. <d!l J'il 

(The above is repeated and reversed.) 

Translation. The most glorious lord, Yumn ed Daulah, 
Abu Y\imn, may God prolong his existence. Nasir 
ed Daulah, Abu Nasr, instead of Yumn ed Daulah, 
etc., is a possible reading. 

Bate. Eleventh or twelfth century. 

Remark. This is dated on the strength of the title Es 
Saij-id el A jail, the most glorious lord, as it has been 
translated here, and of the character of the Kufic 
lettering. The title was in vogue in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. In Egj’pt, where it was intro- 
duced about 1070 A.D., it was the style of the viziers, 
who had then assiuned very extensive power. Before 
the date mentioned it had been adopted by the 
Governors of Damascus. 

No. 8. Museum Number, 2101-1900. 

Bescription. Fragment of a garment, of loosely-woven 
linen, with a narrow band of tapestry, woven in dark 




Textiles at South Kensington Museum. 

(No. 5, i size; Nos. C, 7, 8, full size.) 
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blue silk and linen thread on the warp threads of 
the linen, the weft threads having been withdrawn. 
From a tomb in Egypt. 

Inscription. <d! 1 

.... ciJl .-.,,1 dlil 

Translation. The above are titles of El Fa’iz bi IN’asr 
illah, and his father Ez Zafir bi ’amr illah. 

Bate. 544-549 .\.h. = Ilf9-H54 a.d. 

Remark. El Fa’iz, Fatimite Khalif, reigned between these 
two dates. This inscription shows signs of debase- 
ment ; it will be noticed that the alif of ‘ Amir ’ has 
become reduced in length to a degree which does not 
differentiate it from letters of the form of medial 
nun. It has not been found possible to decipher the 
word marked * ; tlie only solutions that suggest 
themseh es are that it is a corruption of El Imam or 
a contraction of Amir -|- Imam : the former requires 
the rejection of two redundant letters, and is only 
offered as a bare possibility, not as a probable 
explanation. The word standing for ‘Ez Zafir,’ if 
seen alone, would be taken for En N&sir, but 
altogether the reading does not seem doubtful. 

K’o. 9. Museum Number, 769-1898. 

Descriptiun. Green silk damask, woven with pear-shaped 
devdees springing from scrolled stems. From a 
cemetery at El ‘Azm, near Asyup 

Inscription. ^ IAaII 

Translation. Nasir ed Dunya wa ed Din (temporal and 
spiritual conqueror) Muhammad ibn Qala’un. 

Bate. 693-741 a.h. = 1293-1341 a.d. 

Remark. The long and twice interrupted reign of the 
most famous of the Mamluk Sultans of Egypt, 
Muhammad ibn Qala’un, extended between these 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 
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dates. There are one or two other specimens in the 
Museum collection somewhat similar to this, which 
bear the title ‘ El Ashraf.’ So many of the Mamluk 
Sultans used this title that the only information to 
he derived from it is that it relates to the Mamluk 
period, and to a time not earlier than 1290 a.o. 


UNDATED FRAGMENTS. 

No. 10. Museum Number, 2081-1901. 

Description. Portion of a hand of tapestry, woven in 
coloured silks and linen thread on the warp threads 
of a linen garment, a fragment of v'hich remains. 
From a tomb in Egypt. 

This piece is of considerable interest as forming 
a link between the Coptic and Arab stuffs. It has 
several points of similarity to those Coptic examples 
having Christian subjects mingled with rude survivals 
of Eoman patterns. The string of circular medallions 
enclosing debased animals and joined together by 
straight bands is seen in the Coptic example No. -57- 
1897, and two others (Nos. 866-1886 and 212-1891) 
have the same border as this Arab piece. 

Inscription. ^)\ . . . 

. . . 

Translation. Praise be to God, Lord of the worlds, and 
prayers ... the Jlerciful and Compassionate. 
The King, the Truth, . . . no partner. 

Jieniark. That this piece is very early there can be little 
doubt ; the appearance of the inscription, as far as itf' 
letters are concerned, supports the evidence of the 
typical Eoman pattern. The inscription, however, 
gives no other evidence. 



Dated specimen and early undated specimens. 


III. 





Te.Ktilcs at South Kensington iMuseum. 
(Nos. 9 uiid 10. full si/e . No. 1 1. i "ize.) 
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No. 11. Museum Number, 127-1891. 

Description. Fragment of loosely-woven linen, with, inlet 
tapestry ornament in coloured silks. From a cemetery 
in Upper Egj’pt. This piece should be compared 
with No. 133-1896 (illustrated). 

Inscription. . . . 

. . . 

Translation. (The Bismillah.) The King, the Truth, 
. . . no partner . . . 

Remark. It will be noticed that this inscription is the 
same as part of that on No. 10. The border is also 
somewhat similar, although it is not the same. If 
the character of the inscription is taken as a guide, 
there are many pecidiarities that would make it seem 
likely that it is not later than about 350 a.h. 


SERIES SHOWING THE DEBASEMENT OF AN 
INSCRIPTION. 

No. 12. Museum Number, 244-1890. 

Description. Portion of a garment of loosely-woven linen, 
with bands of tapestrj' woven in coloured sdks and 
linen thread on the warp threads of the linen, 
the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
Manshiyah, near Girgah. 

No. 13. Museum Number, 246-1890. 

Description. Portion of a garment of loosely-woven linen, 
with bands of tapestry woven in coloured silks and 
linen thread on the warp threads of the linen, 
the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
Manshiyah, near Girgah. 
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No. 14. MrsEUM Number, 260-1890. 

Description. Portion of a garment of loosely- woTen linen, 
with bands of tapestry woven in coloured silks and 
linen thread on the warp threads of the linen, 
the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
Manshiyah, near Girgah. 


No. 15. Museum Number, 1661-1888. 

Description. Portion of a band of tapestry, woven in red, 
yellow, and black silks on the warp threads of a linen 
garment, a fragment of which remains. From a 
cemetery at Akhmim. 

Inscription on Nos. 12-15. {repeated) ai!l 

Translation. Victory comes from God. 

Remark. These pieces seem worth reproducing as an 
instance of the debasement of an inscription. No. 15, 
which at first sight appears to be in some foreign 
script, will be seen on examination to be the clearest, 
and to consist of the above words repeated. 

"With the aid of No. 15, No. 14, which without it is 
hopelessly illegible, becomes quite clear (the inscription 
on No. 15 in the photograph runs backwards). No. 14 
win be seen to be really precisely similar to No. 15, 
although the writing has been made to take the form 
of a more or less continuous wavj^ line. In No. 12 
the wavy Hue seems to represent the remains of 
‘Nasr,’ and ‘Min’ has become joined to ‘Allah’; 
whereas in No. 13 it is ‘AUah’ which has disappeared, 
and ‘ Min ’ and ‘ Nasr ’ come out, the latter with 
a redundant ‘Mim’ resembling the combination of 
‘ Min ’ and ‘ Allah ’ in No. 12. 
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AN EAELT BEBASED INSCRIPTION. 

No. 16. Museum Number, 613-1892. 

Description. Portion of a band of tapestry, woven in red 
and yeUow sUks on linen warps. It has been stitched 
to a linen garment, a fragment of which remains. 
From a cemetery at Erment. 

Inscription, (repeated) all\ 

Translation. What God wiUs, is. 

JRemark. This is rather an interesting instance of an 
inscription which is debased, but not enough to be 
unrecognisable, for there can hardly, it is thought, 
be any doubt as to the reading. 
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XVII. 

THE MEANING OF ADHAKOSIKYA IN THE SEVENTH 
PILLAR -EDICT OF ASOKA. 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Betd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

JN the seventh pillar-edict of Asoka, inscribed on the 
so-called Delhi -Siwalik column,^ there is a passage 
which runs as follows ; see I A, 13. 310, text lines 2, 3, and 
facsimile; and El, 2. 270, text: — 


Text. 

Devanaihpiye Piyadasi liija hevam ahii magesu pi me 
nigohani Idpapitani chhay-opagiini hosaihti pasu-munisanaih 
ambavadikya lopapita adhakosikyani pi me udupanani - 
khauapapitani nimsi<Piiya cha^ kalapitii apanani me bahu- 
kani tata-tata kiilapitani patibhogaye pasu-munisanaih. 
***** 

I propose to consider here, specially, the meaning of the 
word adhakosihja, the base from which we have the nomina- 
tive plural neuter adhakosikyani. And first a remark must 
be made regarding the actual reading itself. 

The syllables kosi are somewhat damaged. But there is no 
doubt that they are the real reading. And no question on 
this point has been raised from the time when better materials 
for decipherment, than those accessible to Prinsep, became 
available. 


1 This appellation vould appear to be somewhat of a misnomer, as the column 
seems to have come from a village some fifty miles away from the Siwalik Hills 
(see page 407 below, and note). In any case, on the analogy of the name 
“ Delhi-Meerut ” for the other inscribed column of Asoka now standing at 
Delhi, this one would more appropriately be called the “ Delhi-Topra ” column. 

2 Regarding this word, which woidd seem to a Sanskritist to be erroneous in 
the second syllable, see page 415 below. 

^ The partial resemblance here to chi or ehi was probably not intended by 
either the writer or the engraver. 
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The penultimate syllable, hjd, was originally deciphered, 
figured, and read, by Prinsep, as yd (JASB, 6, 1837. 
600, 603). 

At a later time, it was deciphered and figured, by 
M. Senart, as kyd (S.IP, 2. 79), but was read by him as 
kd (ibid. 82, 85, e ; lA, 18. 301, 10) ; the apparent ky being 
taken as only a variant of k, both here and in other words 
(see fully page 407 below) including the cuhhcivadikya which 
we have in this same passage. The two components k and y, 
however, are quite distinct. And subsequently CS.IP, 2. 
424; lA, 21. 153) M. Senart took the view that the sign 
means literally ky, but was probably used to mark a com- 
promise between a correct literary form °ika and a popular 
pronunciation of it as °iya. 

Professor Biihler, reading the syllable as kyd, suggested 
a way of accounting for it, by a contraction of klya into kya, 
which will be noticed further on (page 406 f. below). 

* * * * 

Two other words seem to call for comment before we 
go further. One of them is afnldvadikyd, translated by 
M. Senart by “jardins de manguiers, mango-orchards” 
(S.IP, 2. 97 ; lA, 18. 307), and by Professor Biihler by 
“mango-gardens” (El, 2. 272). 

In aihbd we certainly have a vernacular form amba, 
identical with the Pali form, of the Sanskrit dmra, 
‘a mango-tree.’ The lengthening of the final short a in 
composition — (forming practically an indissoluble com- 
pormd) — is justified by such analogies as the following : 
putdpajMtike, ‘ sons and great - grandsons,’ adduced by 
Professor Biihler (El, 2. 274, n) from towards the end 
of edict 7 ; sakhdbhanyd, ‘ the wife of a friend,’ cited by 
him (ibid.) from the Jataka, ed. Fausboll, 4. 184, line 18 ; 
and khardpinda, ‘ a lump of glass,’ quoted by Dr. Miiller, with 
some other cases, in his Pali Grammar, p. 18, from the 
Dipavamsa, ed. Oldenberg, 20. 5. 

Eegarding the word vadikyd. Professor Biihler’s proposal 
(lA, 19. 126, note 17) was to take it as representing, 
through a form mttikd, vdfikd, and thence mddikd, vddikd. 
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a Sanskrit rartikd, feminine of vartilm in the sense of 
‘ surrounded by a hedge (vriti)’ 

M. Senart, on the other hand (S.IP, 2. 87 ; lA, 18. 303), 
preferring to read the last syllable as ka, has proposed to 
find in vadikd, for vddikd, a popular spelling of vdfd, edit, 
‘ an enclosure.’ 

Agreeing practically with M. Senart, I take vadikyd as 
•a local form of vadikd for vadikd as representing the Sanskrit 
vdtikd, ‘an enclosure, garden, plantation.’ For the shortening 
of the long d of the first syllable of vdtikd, we have at any 
rate the analogy of khara, — kshdra, ‘ glass,’ which has been 
cited on page 402 above in the compound kkavupinda, — 
kihdra-pineja ; and doubtless other similar instances in Piili 
might easily be found. ^ For the softening of the f to d, 
I will offer an explanation further on (see page 415). 

In the form aiiihdvadikd, without the y, we have the 
same word in the Queen’s edict on the Allahabad column 
(lA, 19. 126, line 3, and plate). There, we have the 
nominative singular. Here, we plainly have that form of 
the nominative plural feminine which is identical with the 
nominative singular. The insertion of the y is to be taken 
as a local dialectic peculiarity or writer’s affectation, as in 
the case of °kdsikya (see page 410 below). 

* * * * 

The remaining word is nidmdhiyd, in respect of which the 
following observations must be made. 

In the syllables sidkiyd, the «i and the yd are intact and 
unmistakable. In the dhi, the consonant is somewhat 
damaged ; but no doubt really attends the decipherment. 

Between the si and the dhi, there is a space capable of 
holding three syllables. But on part at least of that space 
nothing was engraved. And there is really no reason for 
declining to follow Professor Biihler in his explanation of 
the matter (El, 2. 270, note 72). It was necessary to 
separate the syllables nimsi and dhiya because of a flaw in 


‘ The eases uf shorteiiing given by Muller in his Pali Grammar, p. 17, may 
or may not be taken as analogous. 
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the stone, a fissure, which necessitated also the separation of 
dhamma-yu and tarn in the preceding line, and of dhamma- 
mdM and ya in the line aboTe that. The did was engraved 
beyond the fissure. And then some blow to the stone caused 
the crack to extend npwards through the did of dhamma- 
mdhiyd, and also brought away some of the surface of the 
stone, thus damaging the did of nimsididya and four syllables, 
tam devanam, in the preceding line. 

I follow all previous decipherers in taking the first syllable 
of this word as nirii, with an Anusvara.^ But it may be at 
any time decided to adopt nisidhiya, without the Aniisvara. 
There certainly is in the original a mark, exactly resembling 
an Anusvara, precisely where an Anusvara would be placed. 
On the other hand, as may be seen from the facsimile (lA, 
13. 310, plate), there are at that part of the stone various 
other marks, equally resembling Anusvaras, but not capable 
of being taken as such. There is nothing in the etymology 
of the word to account for an Anusvara. And there is no 
very particular analogy or other such authority for the 
introduction of an Anusvara.® And another form of the 
same word, nishidiyd, without an Anusvara, occurs clearly in 
at least one of the Isagarjuni hill cave - inscriptions of 
Dashalatha-Dasaratha (lA, 20. 364, D). 

Professor Buhler (El, 2. 274, h) explained nwmdhiya, 
nishidiyd, as Piili forms of the Sanskrit nishadya, from 
ni + sad, ‘ to sit.’ It appears that according to the Kosas 
the meanings of nishadya are (1) a small bed or couch ; 
(2) a market or shop (AmarakSsa, 2. 2, 2, ajmna ; Abhidhana- 
chintamani, 1002, panyamla). And the latter meaning 
would be admissible here. It is plain, however, that in 
the inscriptions of Dashalatha the term vasha - nishidiyd 
means ‘ a place of abode during the rainy season ; ’ vdsha 


^ Prinsep, also, figured this syllable with the Anusvara (JASB, 6, 1837. 600), 
though he transcribed it ivithouf it (see note on page 405 below). ' 

^ The nearest approaches to an analogy seem to be the forms mahxnim, — 
mahislia, ‘a buffalo,’ and Mahiiiisakamandala, the name of a country, given by 
Muller in his Pali Grammar, p. 22. The first of these words was cited 
by Professor Biihler, in support ot his acceptance of the reading nim. 
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standing eyidently, not for vasa, ‘residence, habitation,’ but 
for vdsa = vassa, = varsha, ‘ the retreat during the rains 
{rarshdJ})’ And I therefore follow Professor Biihler in 
taking nimsidhiyd as meaning, with at least equal appro- 
priateness for the passage which we have in hand, a place 
of temporary abode in the shape of ‘ a rest-house ; ’ in other 
words, a Sara!, a Dharmsala. Here, of course, as in the 
case of amldvadikyd, we have in nimsidhiyd that form of 
the nominative plural feminine which is identical with the 
nominative singular. 

The adjective adhakosihjdni is, in accordance with gram- 
matical usage, in agreement with the nominative plural 
neuter vdnpdnani, which moreover stands nearest to it. But 
the word cha, ‘ and,’ makes it qualify nimsidhiyd also. 

* » * » » 

The passage which we are considering was first dealt with 
by Prinsep, who, in respect of the clause in which we are 
specially interested, put forward the following translation 
(JASB, 6, 1837. 603): — “And at every half-coss I have 
“ caused wells to be constructed, and (resting-places ?) for 
“ the night ^ to be erected.” 

The rendering of adhahdsihydni, “ at every half-coss,” 
thus set up by Prinsep, has been followed ever since. And 
Professor Biihler, who last handled the passage, gave the 
following translation of the clause (El, 2. 272) : — “ I have 
“ also ordered wells to be dug at every half hos and I have 
“ ordered rest-houses to be built.” 

In venturing to now put forward a diSerent translation 
which perhaps cannot be actually proved, I do so because 
there are two passages, hitherto overlooked, which point 
conclusively to the correctness of my view against the 
accepted rendering. 

***** 

There is no question that in the time of Asoka there was 
in use a word adha, or in its fidl form addha, = the Sanskrit 
ardha, ‘ a half.’ Whether for that period or for a later one, 

* He transcribed nisi piclia, and apparently had in view the ■word 

niiltha, ‘night.’ 
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the word is well cstahlislied for Pali in two forms, achUia and 
(Kjrjlta, by passages in literary works which it is not necessary 
to quote ; a reference to Childers’ Pali Dictionary under the 
words addho — addho and fiddlaiddho, for some of them, is 
sufficient. And the same two forms are well established for 
the Prakrits by Professor Pi'chel’s Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen, 291, 4o0. 

The same two forms, nddhn and adddn^ appear to be 
equally well established for the edicts of A.'oka, tlmugh they 
can be traced in only one term. At any rate, we distinctl}' 
liave dhjadha (with tlie lingual d//), = dhjdddha, ‘ one and 
a iialf,’ in IvalsI rock-edict 16 (El, 2. 4G4, line 6-j, and 
platej. And Professor Eiililcr read dh/adha (with the dental 
dh), = diijaddha, in tlic corresponding passage in the Shiih- 
biTzgarhl text (il)id. 462, line Ij.' So, also, we have di;/- 
aitlitjjd, and once diiiddhii/n, ‘ measuring one and a half,’ in 
tlie record al SahasriTm, Pfi 2 )nath, and BairiTt (lA, 6. loo If., 
and idato ; 22. 602, and jdate ; C.IA, plate 14), and at 
Bruhmagiri (El, 6. 16S, and plate; EC, 11. i\Ik, 21, and 
platej.'-^ 

In -^'iew of that, tliere would be no difficulty in rendering 
adha];dsthija by cither 'measuring half a l-rb.-m,’ or ‘belonging 
to a distance of half a la-uin.’ And it only remains, so far, 
to comment on the form -kbsihya. 

Professor Biihler took adlKilmilnjn as corresponding to 
a (Sanskrit drdhiil;rusil'h/n (ET, 2. 276, (j). And it would be 
interesting if we could endorse that ex^jlanatiou : for we 
could then only account for the actual fcjrm b}' 

contraction from an intenuediate form "lu'iikii/a ; “ thus 
obtaining an instance of a jJarticular kind of contraction 
of which at prc.scnt, in Pali, only a few cases can be cited 
against the vert’ frequent occurrence of epeiitliesis. 

^ 111 the Oiiuar and Mau''chra thi-? i- altogjotht’r illugdde. 

At Dliauli and JaiitiadtE th«‘ 13tli ‘'diet imI" not inddNlied. 

- In the Vfi-ions at Siddajnira and J;itihir>i-I‘ame'^\;ir;i, thi-? word i- not 
t \tarit. lieiiaidint: tin(»thei ttini in tin-' r«.Lt»rd mIibIi is 'U})p"'C‘(l to include 
a word niraTiiH.u ‘ a halt,’ s^e note 2 on paire 4ld l)elo\^ . 

^ For the diuitt-ninu’ oi the penultimate ^«jwtl, paiticulaily common in word? 
endiu;^- in Ji/a, .?Le iMiiliei'? Pali Uraimuar, p. 17. 
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It would seem, howeyer, that such a Sanskrit form as 
°Ii>’6si/:li/fi (rather, ~krbsnhii/a) is not found, and could not be 
justified, and that from anlha + krosd we could only haye 
drdhahrbsi]:a, wliich word is presented, accordinf;: to some 
texts, in the comments in the Kasikii on Panini, 7. 0, 26. 
And, this being the case, some other explanation must be 
found foi- the presence of the //. 

Now, except in the word ainljCiriuliki/d in this same passage, 
a similar //, calling for explanation, i^ not to be found 
anywhere in the A.mka edicts on the l)ellii-Si\\ alik pillar ; 
perhaps not anywliere at all in any of the pillar-edicts. But 
it must be remembered that this jjillar u'as taken to Delhi 
(see ASI, 1. 161 ; 5. 146 ; 14. 76j in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, under the orders of Firoz Shall Tughlak, 
from a place named Topra or Tobra in the territoiy then 
attached to Khizriibad in the yicinity of the (Siwiilik) hills. 
The actual place at which it was found seems to be a village 
named Barii Topra. in the Ambiila District, which i^ about 
twenty-three miles towards S.W. by'W. from Khizriibad, 
four miles from the old bed of the Jamnii at Diimla, some 
fifty miles from the Siwiilik Hills, and about l((d miles on 
the north of Delhi.' And from KiilsI in the Dehra Diin 
District, only fifty-one miles towards N.E. J E. from Barii 
Topra, we have the Kiilsi version of the rock-edicts. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that in the Kiilsi texts 
there may be found peculiarities helping to exjfiain any 
exceptional details in the Delhi-Siwiilik texts. And we do 
find an unusual // in the Kiilsi texts in the following words 
(El, 2. 451 if., and plates) — 

Edict 3 ; iiutiki/diiaiii, line 8 : compare instances in edicts 
5, 11, 13 (see below) ; and contrast nutiktshu in edict 13, 


‘ Khizrahiid, whiih also is iu the Amb.ila Di-trict, may be fouiul in the Indian 
Atlae sheet 4S (1S61) in hit. 30" IS', hm^^. 77' 33', about tuo and a half miles 
troin the rinht hank of the Jainna. 

The same map shews a villaite ‘ Ch“ Topra,’ = Clihot.t Topra, twenty-one 
miles towards S.W. bytV. trora KhiziabaJ. liut the real ])laee appeals (see 
ASI, 14. 7h) to he liar.i Topra, *• the larser or original Topra,” — not -hewn in 
the map. — trio miles furthei to the south-west. 

The translation ol the original account by Shiims-i-Siraj ol the trauster of 
this column has been repioduced in V. Smith’s Ainlin, p. 97 t. 
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line 37. Edict 4 ; panatihjd, line 11. Edict 5 ; )intiky[e'], 
line 16 ; c}nla-thitiktjd,\\ne 1~ . Edict 6 ; cJiila-thiCf thi)tiki/d, 
line 20. Edict 9 ; smhsn)jikij\f\ and akdlikye, line 26. 

Edict 10 ; pdlmhiikydiiP, line 28 ; compare edict 13 (see 
below). Edict 11 ; ndtikydnun) , line 29 ; shavdirdkyeiift pi, 
line 30, against apparently >-vrdniikPii-dpi in edict 0, line 25 ; 
and liida-lokikyp, line 30 : compare edict 13 (see below) ; and 
contrast hida-lokike in edict 9, line 2(i, where, however, it is 
just jiossible that there may be a damaged //. Edict 12 ; 
vachahhiDnikyd, line 34. 

Edict 13 ; Kuliyyd and Knliyypiihu, lino 35, and Kitli{'f 
yi/dni, line 36, agaiu.-t Iu//iiiiyei//», line 39; [aa]/(7.-y(/, line 
38; Aliki/nxhudalP, line SH of the .se2Mrate continuation ; ^ 
Pitiiuky6\^xJiv^, line 9 7 ; and pdihuhtikymn, line 14 12. In 
line 17 f. 15 t., we have hidulukikyi-pnldldklyP, in which the 
hi^t syllable is understood to be a mistake for kye (or kP). 
And in line 18 16 we have hidiiibkika-palnliddkyd, with the 
jjos^ibility that there is a damaged or imj^crfectly formed 
y below the last syllable of tlie first member of the com^amnd. 

In edict 14, line 21 19, we have a word )iikyaih, not found 
in the other versions, which may or may tiot be a case in 
point. The suggestion has been made that this word may 
stand for ndym'n, ‘ always, constantly ; ’ in which case, 
however, we should cxjject nichtu'n, for nkhcliaiu. It seems 
more likely that it rcpre.sents the Sanskrit nnikaii/, — /inekai'n, 
‘many, more than one, various,’ etc.; and it was probably 
with that understanding that Professor Blihler rendered it 
bv still more.” 

In none of these instances in the KiilsI texts does the y 
occur in any of the other versions of the edicts. In all of 
them the components k and y and y and y, as the case may 
be, are quite distinct. These instances occur against many 
instances in the KiilsI texts in which the unmistakably 
.si7n}jle k and y are clearly presented in other words. And 
two thirds of them occur after a noteworthy ^toint in the 
KiilsI texts, the commencement of edict 10, in line 27. 

^ The numbering ol the line:? in the text here (loc. cit. 464 t*) does nut agree 
\\ith the numbering ol’ them in the plate. 
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From that point, we have constantly the character, treated 
by Professor Biihler as denoting the lingual or cerebral 
sibilant sh,^ which, before that point, is recognized in only 
the word esha in edict 4, line 11. From the word niitn- 
ktihthidCuid in edict 11, in line 30, we have constantly the 
character, treated by Professor Biihler as denoting the 
palatal sibilant s, which, before that place, is found in only 
the words °vas-dhhisift'iHl and Pii/adniina in edict 4, in 
line 13. From the word dhaininn-sfistishu shortly after the 
commencement of edict 10, in line 27, the characters are 
much largei' than in the previous portions of tlie KiilsI text ; 
and they remain so until the end of the 14th edict : with 
the result that the whole series could not be finished on the 
sui'face which hud been prepared, and the 14th edict, with 
about half of the thirteenth, had to be engra\ed on another 
face of the rock. From shortly after the same word dhumma- 
the separation of words and groups of words, by 
blank spaces, ceases. And from near the beginning of 
edict 11, — though more markedly from a point in line 33 
in edict 12, — to the end of line 39 in edict 13, there were 
introduced vertical strokes, similar to the Indian single 
mark of punctuation, which took the place of such blank 
spaces, but also sometinres di^■ided component parts of words 
as in °vadi-n 1 hhiktifa \ ihd at the beginning of edict 13, in 
line 35. 

The conclusions to be draum from all this are, in mv 
opinion, as follows. At the commencement of the Kills! 
edict 10, a fresh writer — (not necessarily also a fresh 
engraver) — was employed. He began by adapting his own 
writing and st}'le to those of the previous scribe or scribes, 
but lapsed almost at once into a larger script and a different 
style of his own. And he introduced, more freely than the 
previous writer or writers, certain local dialectic peculiarities 

^ "SL Senart ha^ expre'-^ed the npinion (S.IP, 1. mtrod. o.i ft'.: lA, 21. 88, 
170) that, m the three chaiaetei> m which Prote^-MT Biihler lece^m/ctl the three 
'•ibilauts .V, sh, aud i\e have only valiant", ^^hlch aie ahM>Iute t iiiii\aleiit'., ot 
the dental 'iilnlant I do not take the position ot ofteiiuii' an opiunm on this 
lioint. But I lollow Protessor Buhkr’" transcription, it only as a lerv convenient 
means ot maikiiig the U"e ot the thiee 
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or ’ftTiters’ affectations, one of which was a tendency to insert 
an imnecessary y, especially in connexion with an actual or 
a supposed suffix ika. 

And I woidd account for the // in 'libsikya and "radikyu, 
in tlie seventli pillar-edict, hy takin;^ it as a result of tlu' 
locality in which the draft of the edict was finally reyi-ed in 
writing or painting it on the stone for reproduction hy the 
eilgrayer. 

The ultimate explanation ol the form d:u^iky/i, and of the 
(jthcr forui^ which present an unnecessary //, whether with 
k or with y, is most ])robah!y that which ha- heeii pnjposed 
hy Dr. Grierson (lA, 21. 1-14, note; : namely, the MagadhI 
Prakrit ikd is liahle to pass, through an inlermediate tkd 
with till' long ?, into I'kkd ; a Sanskrit iky/i hi'cmues ikka in 
Prakrit ; and hy false analogy a y was sometimes introduced 
into a Prakrit d:k/i wliich had in reality no connexion witli 
a Sanskrit ikyii. Such an explanation seems particularly 
apposite in respect at any rate of the word ’^kb^ikyf/, if my 
yiew that this word repi'Cseiits, nut 'kruiiku, hut du'uilkci (see 
page 410 b('low), is correct. 

Professor Pjuhli.r, alone, seems to have recognized anything 
peculiar in the idea that xVSlka sank wells and built rest- 
houses at every half-/.(}b- along his higli-roads. lie made the 
following comment (El, 2. 274, y) : — “ The krosa or ko>- 
“meant here, must he that equal to S,0U0 Hustas, t>r halt 
“ a cjavyidl, which thus corresponds to the so-called Siiltdttil 
“ kos of o English miles. The ordinary kox, equal to one 
“ and a half or one and three-quarter miles, cannot he 
“ meant, as the wells would come to ” (? too) “ close to 
“ each other.” 

Now, I may observe that, in connexion with the value of 
the Indian yqjuna and the Chinese li, on which subject I hojje 
to write shortly, I have hud occasion to examine closely the 
cpiestion of the Indian kbs. And I cannot find any reason 
for supposing that in ancient India, before the advent of the 
Musalmans, there ever was any but one imiform kbs, measuring 
very much less than three miles. But it is not necessaiA' to 
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rely on any such result here. Even if n'e take a three-miles 
kos, it is not possible to believe that any king, however 
miuiificent, would be so imnecessarily lavish in his arrange- 
ments as to sink wells and build rest-houses at every mile and 
a half along his high-roads. I find the explanation of the 
matter in the following two statements, which have hitherto 
been overlooked. 

Hiuen Tsiang has told us' that, from the time of the 
saintly kings of old, a i/ojana represented a day’s march of 
an army ; and, further, that the iiojaiia was dit idcd into 
eight la oia. 

From this it follows, of course, that the standard length 
of a day’s march foi’ an army was eight koa. And the 
indication to that effect, given by the Chinese pilgrim, is 
fully corroborated by the independent contemporaneous 
statement of the Indian writer Biina, in his Harshacharita, 
in the following manner. When king Harshavardhana 
was about to make his expedition against the king of Gauda, 
a starting-point was selected, and a temporary encampment 
was made, at a statable place, not far from his capital 
(’Thane.sar), on the bank of the river Sarasvatl ; and there 
the army remained at rest during the night. Then, Bana 
tells us (Kashmir text, 431, line 2 if.) : — 

Atha galati tritlye yarac .supta-samasta-sattva-nihsabde 
dikkumjara - jrimbhamana - gambhira-dhvanir r atadyata pra- 
yana-patahah agratah sthitva cha muhurttamdva punah 
prayiina - kro.sa - saihkhyapakah spashtam = ashtavradlyamta 
prahiirah patahe patlyaiiisah. 

“When the third watch was drawing to a close,' and all 


^ Julien, Mtniijircs, 1. 59 ; Beal, St-t/u-kt, 1. 70 : Wattert,, Oii Yuan 
Chivnng, 1. 141. 

- I quote, as closely as possible, the tran-latiou triveu by Cowell and Thomas 
(p. 199); differing chiefly in the following details. The word ‘league’ is so 
habitually associated with the measure of three geographical miles, that it is not 
admissible as a suitable rendering of the Sanskrit krosa. It seems to me that 
praySna-kroirt means the kos of a march in general, a standard day’s march : not 
of ‘the [particular] day’s march.’ 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 
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creatures slept aud cverytliing was still, the marching-drum 
was beaten with a boom deep as the gaping roar of the sky- 
elephants. Then, after first a moment’s pause, eight sharp 
blows were distinctly given anew upon the drum, marking 
the number of the Ids of a march.” 

With the light thus thrown upon the matter, we can see 
clearly what it was that A<oka did. At intervals of eight 
kos along his high-roads, lie laid out camping- grounds, 
provided with wells and rest-hoiises. He had priinarilv in 
view the movements of his tinops, aud, no d(jubt, other .state 
arrangements, such as those attending the jounu'vs of 
couriers and the tonrs of officiids. Ordinary travellers, 
however, wev(' doubtless at liberty to avail themselves of the 
same conveniences, if they sliuuld travel by somewhat short 
marches, or by long marches each equal to twice a day’s 
march for troojts ; otherwise, they were left to find shelter, 
etc,, in \illages lying on or near to their routes. 

sVs regards certain other details, — the banyan -trees 
[ntgohdiii), intended to be “ tiseful for slmde for beasts and 
men,” were doubtless planted in roadside avenues similar 
to those, made with varying trees according to the locality, 
which arc still careiully maintained and extendul nnder the 
Briti.sh Government. The mango-jilantations {rn'iiharri'/iki/d) 
were probably iuteiided partly to give shade to peojjh' pitching 
tents, partly to serve as a source of revenue, — the produce' 
being farmed out, as it is in the present day. The drinking- 
stations {dpihidiii ). ‘'for the enjoyment of beasts and men,” 
wore 110 dnulit fitted up with stone troughs for the cattle, 
as well as with arrangements fur providing men witli Avater 
and very likely also with spirituous liquor. 


It only remains to consider the form ndita, used here as 
a representative of the Sanskrit ushfun, ‘eight.’ 

On this point there are the following difficulties. Elsc- 
AA’here in the Asoka edict.s, we have the form atJia as the 
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representative of ashtnn : * in atha-vasli-ahJiisliita, ‘ cight-yoars- 
anointed,’ in the KiilsT version of the 13th rock-edict (El, 
2. 4(J4, line 35, and plate) ; and in afhitbhdrjii/a, ‘ entitled 
to, or possessed of, the eighth share,’ in the Runnnindei 
pillar-inscription (El, 5. 4, line 5, and plate).- And there 
is no certain evidence tliat ushfan assumed any other form 
than fitth'i in literarv Pali.® 

Put, whatever connexion may exist between the language 
of the Brahml records of Asoka and the literary Piili, there 
were at any rate points of difference which allow us to use 
other criteria, besides Pali, in explaining the language of 
the records. And the following forms in Prakrit, and in 
some of the vernaculars, seem instructive in respect of the 
matter in hand. 

A form (iijlin from it-'i/ifrni, especially in composition, is well 
established for some of the Prakrits by Professor Piscliel’s 
work, S!! bT, 442-4(i, 441). Instances given there are as 


^ With thi"* prolhilile form //.'M of the Shrilihazp’aihi vor'iou {ill'I. line 1 . 
we ure not ho.o coiioeiip-tl. in the Giruai au'l M.iuiL-liKi the word 

not { \t-iut. Tho loiiii may nr may imt 'taiul lui 

- I havo alwtiiiind from hauillmu in thn arth-lo tho wnul adhut'iiu, 

adJiiVniii, whirh wo luivoin tho Saha^idni, otf., ive-oul. It HMippuiuii to repn-'Ont 
ui'dliiif ntxu" , ‘two and a halt/ But 1 hold that it reproM-uti 

• thu'ty-Liyht/ That, houevcT, h a point that iomuiu-5 tn ho 

t-tahhdiod. 

But it lint im]'n--ihlo that them i^ -oin.-thiip^^ milogoi^ to tho pri-tdit 
OA'-o in tho wnid tiddh'th'^d'i, Y.l. -///'. yrf, in the Vinayapitaka, til, Uldenbom. 
1. 2S1, il W ' 111 ly liavo ~ !'^ w^ll as ''d/nf = 

M’o am tlioio told tint tlio kinir ot Ka'-i •^ont to tho io\al phv'bdan Jivaku- 
Koiiirtrahliai'hcha a I'mihidct^ oi woolhii hlankrt, which i" d-m< rilK-d : — 

addhakrosikaii’i kanihil.nii upaddhakri-'inam kham m/iu uh ; and that 

Buildlia aAicpI d it Hum Ji\aka. 'Iho text ha-? heoii (joii|octiualh tiaU'-latod u- 

nioanim;' “a \Nouriru ^ctiMnat inadu half i>t Bunaro" cloth ” SBE, 

17. 19o). A luotuoto to tho tian<latiou, liowovor, telU u>> that Buddlia^hnsha 
ha') oxplaiiiud that mean'' ‘one thousand;’ that Aas<yf/ muau- *a thinii’ 

that Wurth one thuU'-aud : ' and that the Iznnihnla in qiie^tiun wa^? ealloil 
ad(lJiaLn''<ii'i hebau^u it wus ‘ woith hve liundrod’ (lit., woitli hall-a-tlnaHaud). 

We mav iiii. i that the woollen hl.inkft, which thii- ultimat) Iy lound it'? way 
into Buddlur-s haiuB, was '■iiincthimi: sjjccial and costly ot it- kind. And, it 
Jcdfidcd. A'7v///e, ma^ mean ‘wtu'th one thousand/ theie really setnis no rea-ion 
wh\ adil/n'Ld^ikii^ may not (in -pite ot Buddlia^huslai; mean ‘ Avorth 

thoiis \nd.’ Tn a iew ot tlie tees received by JiA'aka on A'ariou- ocea-ion^. — 
1(3,000 iJc'ihripaiias) tor curiiifr a merchant’s Avife (trans. p. 179) : lOU.OOO 
{kaJidpanns, iur curing; a merchant (p. 181). and aijuiu 10,000 (k'lhripinia.s) for 
curing a iiP ichant's ')on ip. 18G', — even 8.000 Jcahapanifs [irddh'ikrimka, . 

or ‘nearly n,000/ upnddhakdsinam,, etc.; compare, e.ir., npiniida, ‘nparh’ ten, 
almost ten would not ^eeni so veiy much to pay tor a 'Special Avoullen blanket. 
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follow? : adhn, 8; wlltdrumma, 18tli ; adhaisn, 28; ad/iai/d- 
lisaih, adhaijah, imd udhadlixii, 48 ; ad/iasatfiiii and adha- 
■'laff/iiili, 68 . 

And even still more to the point seem some of the form-;, 
in composition, of the Marathi, Cinjainti, and Hindi dfh, — 
(ishtan, ‘ eight,’ though the re>ult in them is the nnaspirated 
d instead of the dh. We have the following : — 

Marathi ; ^ ad" tin, as well as afJdtU, 48 ; - and (id".ia-'ilil, adu- 
saslif, 68; 3 against, as the only noteworthy other forms, 
rdjithei hdh‘‘, ^clid[, "td/U, 'fdl, or atlifluje followed by the same 
four second couijionent s, dS.”* 

Griijurati : dd'HrU, 38; ad‘‘fdHi, 48; and r/d^yalh, (>8; 
with nothing calling for notice against them. 

Hindi:® ad"fh'i, 38; aid'tdllft, 48; and ad‘’H<dh, (i8 : with 
nothing calling for notice against them. 

These cases suggest a special tendency of tin- ilh, ih, of the 
Prakrit aliha, atha, ' eight,’ to he softened hefore some 
immediately proximate hard sounds, / and x, in coni]}Ositiou. 
That the same sound? had .sometimes the same softening 
effect in another case also, is shewn by the forms of xattn^ 
=■ ■v.ij/lnti, ‘seven,’ which we have in the IMarilthi" xiid"fh, 
alongside of sal'd/x, 37, and aad^m'^hf, alongside of niityidif, 
saf's/irixld, 67, and in the Gujariiti xdd"tri^, 37, and xad'dalix, 
47, and sad'xafh, 67, and in the Hindi xn(l".safli, 67.'' 

That a /.' in the saiin' circumstances might sometimes have 
the same effect, seems distinctly indicated by the form 
Sadakani, which we have, instead of the usual Sdftdaati and 


' I qiiiitp these form? trom Hole'Worth and randy'- Dictionaiv, ’ind editieii 
;1857), and Steveu-ou’s Grammar, 4tli edithm (ISijS;, ]i. .si. 

■- Ot thfc?t twii torui', tlxe tir-t only is familiar tn nio. 

5 litre, a^uiu, only the lir-t torm i? t.imiliar to mo. rag-anlino the -ecoud, 
the Dictionary imliuate- ' ndnsnsht. properly ad^'snjit.' 

^ Stevenson gave only uthtliu-hriUx . and tliat loriii alone i- familial to me. 

I quote the-e toim? from T.iylor'- Grammar p. ol. 

^ I am indebted to Dr. Grierson tor ttie-e form-. 

■ Here, the Dictionary intimates that the toini- with t are bettei than those 
with d : but the use ut the forms with d, and not of the others, is thorouglilv 
lamiliar to me. 

^ Alongside of safsatji, iOt«satJt, according to Beanies’ Comparative Grammar, 
1. 28<J. 
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Safalcrmi, in an inscription at Nasik (ASTVI, 4. 104, No. 13, 
and plate 53; El, 8. 71, No. 4, and plate 2), and which, 
unique as it may seem to be, is not to be dismissed as 
a mistake. 

And I find in the immediate proximity of the k the cause 
of the change of the tf/i, ih of aWia, afha, ‘ eight,’ into 
d/i in the ad/ial>wik//a of our text, and of the f into d 
in vadiki)d, =■ vdtiku. Analogous to this last word, we seem 
to have sddika, = sdfaka (sdfika), ‘ acting, or a particular kind 
of dramatic representation,’ in one of the Bharaut inscriptions 
(I A, 21. 231, No. 50). And we seem to have the same 
effect of a k, but progressive and sometimes aceomjjanied by 
metathesis, in such cases as Karahakada (ASWI, 4. 87, 
No. 18) = KarahaUika ; Marakuda (ibid. 89, No. 2) = 
Marakuta ; 3Iananiukada (ibid. 96, No. 25) = Manamukuta ; 
and Dhenukakada (ibid. 92, No. 19) against Dhenukakata 
(El, 7. 52, No. 4; 53, Nos. 6, 7; 55, No. 10 ; 56, No. 11).’ 

It may finally be remarked that adhakmikjja and ainha- 
mdik))d are not the only exceptional words in the seventh 
pillar-edict. In the last two lines of it we have in dhaihim-libi, 
twice, the curious form lihi for Ujii, which ajjparently is not 
yet found anyvhere else. And in the passage in which 
we are interested we have in iiujdha a form of the Sanskrit 
nija(jrbdha, ‘a banyan-tree,’ — found, however, in also the 
expression ium'n nigblui-kuLliu, “ this banyan-cave,” in one 
of the Bariibar hill cave - inscriptions of Piyadasi - Asoka 
(lA, 20. 364, A, and (date), — which seems to be at any 
rate foreign to Pah,' and the nearest approach to which, 
elsewhere, as far as I can find one, is the nigodha of another 
Bharaut inscription (lA, 21. 232, No. 62). 

Also, in the same passage, the word tidupandni, ‘ wells,’ 
is itself of some interest. The Sanskrit base is udapdm, 
with a, not u, in the second syllable. And, if our present 
text stood alone, we might be inclined to attribute the form ■ 
standing in it to some confusion induced by the existence 
of the two words udapa and inlupa, which mean ‘ u boat, 

1 Chikltrs’ Dictionaiv gives only the lorn Hiyridlw. 
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a raft.’ But, in anotlicr allusion to Asoka’-s public Tcorks 
■which is found in the second rock-edict, have the same 
form, ndujMiiani, in the KaBT text, line 6 (El, '2. 4-50, and 
plate), and in the Jaugada text, line D (ASST, 1. 116, and 
plate 67), and no doubt in aEo the Dhauli text, line 8 7 
(ibid., and plate 04), where, however, the syllable is con- 
siderably damaged.* And the form ijcliqiuna may be fully 
justified by the analogy of certain change^ of a to u in Piili, 
“ principally through the influence of a labial, that may 
stand either before or after the vowel,’’ instances of which 
have been given by Dr. iliiller in his Pfili Grammar, p. 6. 

* * sii 

The 'svord rit/haI;osiJq/n may repi'csciit uxJitiiJn'oiil.n, from 
ashta-krus'i -p ikft. But the proper meaning of the latter 
word seems to bo only ‘measuring eight /.uv in length,’ 
which is not suitable here. I prefer to take tidhfil'o-'iki/ as 
the representative, with a shortening of the long } of the 
pemdthnate syllable, of rislifrikrosik/^i, from fi-\//fiil:ros/, ‘ an 
aggregate, a distance, of eight I.os-,’ -t- /.vi in the sense of 
‘appertaining to;’ finding for (tiilihikybil analogies in the 
paTichaiibjani, ‘ a distance of five //ofniiiis,’ of the Ilaja- 
tarariiginl, 7. 393, and the diisai/bjuid, ‘ a distance of ten 
l/ojaiias,’ of the Kathiisaritsagara, 94. 14. 

In anv case, and whatever mav bo the etvmological 
explanation of the form ad/ui, practical considerations, and 
the information obtained from Dana and Hiuen T.siang, 
compel us to interpret adhfd.bsdii/a as meaning ‘ belonging 
to, situated at, a distance of eight kbf>.’ And with these 
explanations I translate as follows the passage in which we 
are interested : — 


Translation. 

Thus saith the King, the Beloved of the Gods, He of 
Gracious ilien : — Moreover, along the roads, I have caused 

' In the Girnilr, Shakbazgarhi, and Man.'ehi’a use was made of different 
forms ot the Sanscrit knpa^ ‘ a well,* 
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banyan-trees to be planted ; they will serve a useful purpose 
for shade for beasts and men : I have caused mango-sroves 
to be planted : further, at distances of eight kd!<. T have 
caused wells to be dug, and rest-houses to be made : I have 
caused many drinking-places to be made, here and there, 
for the enjoyment of beasts and men. 
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XVIII. 

ANTiaUARIAN NOTES IN JAVA. 

Ey R. SEWELL. 

rpHE religion of Buddha was introduced into Java as 
early as the beginning of the fifth century a.d. Fah- 
Hian, who resided in that country from a.d. 412 to 414, 
says that it then existed, though oidy in embryo — it was not 
much known — “various forms of error and Brahmanism are 
flourishing.” ^ The well-known inscription at Menangkabu 
in Sumatra, which is dated in a.d. 6-56, relates that 
a Buddhist sovereign, whose name is pure Sanskrit, 
“ Maharajadhiraja Adityadharma,” had previously to that 
date erected in .Java a great seven-storied vihiira. So it 
may be assumed that, during the 250 years following the 
date of Fah-IIiiln, Buddhism, i.e. the Buddhism then 
prevalent in India and greatly altered from its original 
form, had firmly established itself as the religion of the 
Javanese. This seven-storied vihara is generally supposed 
to be Boro-Budur ; and certainly the architecture of that 
great monument appears to be of that age, the general 
scheme of the four great terraces being very similar 
to that of the early Balia va-Chola temples about and in 
KiihchT, as well as of the great Bath at Mahu\alipura in 
Southern India, which was carved out of the rock at the 
beginuiiig of the seventh century. But in the opinion of 
the late Dr. Braudes, of the Archseological Survey of Java, 
the period of the building lies between Saka 700 and 850 
(.v.d. 778-928). Fergusson^ considers that the earlier date 
given is correct, i.e. a little after the Seven Pagodas 
(Jlahiivalipura) and the early structural Chola temples. 


* Legge’s Fah-SiCuiy p. 113. 

* Indian end Eastern ArehittcUire, p. 646. 
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which followed the style of the cave temples. The scroll- 
work ou the sculptures was probably added some centuries 
later than the original construction of the building, in what, 
in Soutliern India, we should call the Chalukyan period, as 
late perhaps as the latest date given by Dr. Brandos. 

Hative tradition in Java relates that about the beginning 
of the seventh century (a.d. GOJ according to Fergusson') 
a prince of Gujarat arrived in the island with -3,000 
followers and settled at Mataram. A little later 2,000 
more immigrants arrived to support him. lie and his 
followers were Buddhists, ami from his time Buddhism 
was firmly establisheel as the religion of Java. If this 
story be true we have yet to learn the causes of thi.s 
e.'ctraordinarv immigration, though it is of course possible 
that it \va' connected witli the inroads of the Brahmanical 
Chiilukyas into the Gurjaru country, which, however, 
only began about A.i). (JOO. But it is ecpially jjossible, and 
in some respects far more probable, that this immigration 
may have been from Jiasteru India, and that the Javanese 
made a mistake in the name of tlie country to which tlic 
strangers belonged. If such were the case it would be 
easy to under.stand why the architecture of Boro-Budiir 
resembles that of the Pallavas and early Cholas. 

The Mahayitnism of Javanese art is very strongly 
marked, proving the prevalence of that cult. Brambanan 
and Chandi Sewu are, to all external appearances, purely 
Brahmanical, though we learii on examination that Brahma, 
Vishnu, and yiva were there held to be Bodhisattvas and not 
gods. And this is the case ever 3 rwher 6 in Eastern Java, the 
temples being mostly Hindu in type (though always with 
a difference), and having statues adapted generally from 
Brahmanical originals. There is, I believe, no evidence of 
the existence in Java of worship according to the Hlnayana 
creed ; and this semi-Brahmanized Buddhism remained the 
national religion till the country was overswept by the 
Muhammadans and the eastern capital, Mojopahit, sacked 


1 Op. cit., p. 644. 
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in 1479. Since that date the Javanese, forcibly converted, 
have been nominally followers of Islam. 

The date of the earliest inscription at present known to 
exist in Java is, according to Dr. Brandes,i a.d. 732. 


The architecture of the later Javanese temples is, as 
above said, derived from Hindu models. Their scidpture, 
however, and scheme of decoration and ornamentation often 
proceeded on Far-Eastern lines. Statues of Hindu gods and 
of kings are often typically Chinese, and the sculptured 
friezes of East Javanese temples have a character of their 
own. Floral forms are in many cases more realistic than 
in the Indian types. The temples are chaityas below and 
dagobas above. A heavy, and often clumsy, base, the mass 
of which is solid and the walls sculptured, affords support 
to a vaulted chamber, access to which is gained by flights 
of steps. The chamber contains a statue, generally of 
a Hindu deity, Siva or Yishnu, a statue not of a Buddha 
but of a Bodhisattva, and this is the principal object of 
worship. Above this again is the dagoba proper, but its 
shape is the shape of the highest member of a Brahmanical 
Indian temple, not of the dagoba with tee and cluster of 
surmounting umbrellas, as in Burma. 

Plate I (a) shows a typical temple of this class called 
Chandi Kidal. 

Plate I (6) is a Siva in Chinese form at Brambanan. 

Plate I (c) shows the statue of Siva at the great central 
temple of the west group at Brambanan. The wall is 


‘ From r)r. J. A. Branded, the Head of the Archieolosical Surrey at the 
Museum at Veltervretleu, I received every po-ssible help and support. He ytis 
lull ot kindness, and tull of enthusiasm in his protes>ion. AVe went over the 
contents of the Museum together, and later on he met me at Buro-Budur, where 
he was working with his talented assistant, Mr. ^lehille. I need hardly say hew 
much I was indebted to them both tor their guidance, and the information they 
so readily and freely gave me. The last letter I had from Dr. Brandes was 
dated at the end of April, and it was with great sorrow that I heard ot his sudflen 
death in June. His loss is a very serious (me for the Government, and indeed 
for the whole scientitic world ; for his love of his subject was unbounded, and he 
had in preparation some exhaustive works on the archaeology of the Far Ea&t 
which would have thrown much light on a number of vexed questious. 
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decorated with a diaper pattern of Buddhist trisiilas, as if 
to emphasize the fact that the statue is really Siva as a 
Bodhisattva. 

Plate I {d) is Vishnu with Lakshml and Bhumidevi at 
his feet, but the slab has been decorated at the sides with 
lotus-leaves in Chinese or .Japanese st\'le. 

Plate II [a) is probably the Tarii of AMilokitesvara, as 
the hand is in the ahhujn mudrd, and here the Far-Eastern 
type of lotus-leaf decoration at the sides is strongly marked. 
The inscription I read Bhurdla Kntl. Bhardla probably 
represents the Malay herhdht, an idol, or image. It is to 
be seen on many statues. Kr 'di as a name of a goddess 
I cannot explain. 

Plate II (i) is the Siva nandi at Brambanan. In India 
the animal always reclines with his head erect, looking out 
on the world confidently and proudly. In Java he has his 
head bent in tliis humble, crushed, lowly attitude, either as 
token of servitude or to emphasize the great power of the 
Deity he has the honour, as well as burden, of carrying ; 
or it may be to typify that ho too (the bnllj is a worshipper. 

Plate II (c) is a garuda, and liere again the marked 
difference will be noted between the Hindu and Javanese 
types. 

Plate II {Cl) is one of the Bakshasa drarapCdus at the 
entrance to the great Chandi Sewu group. A similar 
difference is observable. 

Plate III {a). This shows the decoration of the wall of 
one of the small halls on the ascent of the stairwav of the 
principal Chandi Sewu temple. The arch is cusped. The 
pillars are of Hindu type. The scroll which runs round the 
arch is of eleventh century character, somewhat similar to 
the scrollwork on the later Chalukyan temples. The position 
of the i/dli head is a proof of degeneration, the proper 
position of this member being high up in the building. 
Crushed between architrave and pillar-capital it is in its 
wrong place. The flower pyramid between the arches is 
very similar in design, though somewhat more florid, to the 
ornament carved on the sandstone facade of the lower storey 
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of the Kyaiikku temple at Pagan in Burma, which belongs 
to the same period. 

Plate III (li) is a rejrresentation of a chaitya, jjrobably 
Javanc.se, sculptured on one of the terrace-walls at Boro- 
Bfidiir.^ The building appears to be 3 Ialay in character, 
the main hall or room being elevated on an open ba.se 
supported by uprights. The most advanced jhllars of the 
porch are half pillar, half rampant lion, and resemble the 
I'arly Pallava pillars of the Rathas and caves at Ilahavalipura 
and the stone-built shrines of that period in and about tin" 
Kui'ichi country. There is, liowever, a difference noticeable, 
which may be due either to the sculpture belonging to a later 
date or to more florid treatment of the subject arising from 
its locale-— the lions arc more natural, and are de 2 '>icted in 
an attitude of .greater activity than in the case of their 
^tvototv^^es. In the Ikillava treatment the lions are mere 
beasts of burden. 

Plate III (c) gives a general idea of Boro-Biidfir." 

Though, it may be, carried out during tln' course of 
century and a half, the execution never deviated from the 
original design, which was to con.struct a building that should 
form a comitlete education to the worshi2)])cr in the 2)rinci2dc.s 
of the ilahayiina. The central feature on the summit was 
a dagoba containing a vaulted chamber, surmounted bv, 
probably, a toe shadowed by a cluster of sacred umbrellas. 
In the chamber stood (again probably) a .statue of Buddha 
restin,g on a receptacle which contained a relic. There is 
a statue now in the chamber, but Dr. Braudes thought that 
it was one that had been removed from outside and placed 
within at a .subsequent period. Below the dagoba are three 
circidar terraces, only slightly raised one above another, 
forming the upper portion of what would have been a true 
stu]ta if the Indian jrrototyjje had been fully imitated. Each 
of these terraces contains a number of circular vaulted 

' Sjifciiilly selected out of many similar to call attention to the jjillars that 
'U))pi)it the loot ot the porch, holli back and front. 

- I had the "ood tortune to ■•pend a tew days here in company with Dr. Brandes ; 
and the lollowius remarks summarize the intormation I gained from him on the 
-pot, .supplemented hy my own observation. 
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shrines of open lattice- work, so that the visitor can see the 
life-size seated Buddha contained in each, though the figure 
itself is entirely enclosed in stonework. Below this member 
the design changes from the shape of a stupa to a great 
square, the centre being solid, consisting of four separate 
open terraces with .stairways leading up to them under 
arched doorways * in the centre of each face. The faces are 
truly orientated to the four points of tlic compass. Bach 
terrace has a retaining wall on the outside, and the walls 
on both sides are richly senlptiired. The lowest terrace 
measures 400 feet each uaiy, and each one above measures 
le.'S than the one below, the inner wall of c'ach forming the 
base of the outer wall of the one above. Just U' in South 
India the oldest temples are found con.structcd in separate 
terraces witli a series of small slirines or niches along the 
edge of the outside wall of each, which niches in course of 
time became more and more closely connected witli the main 
building till in later years the wliolo grew into a lofty 
tower with the terraces and shrines inerely rcprc‘scnted on 
its luce, so here in this building of early date we have 
the outer terrace- walls sui)porting a .serie.s of shrines, each 
separated from the other and alternating with life-size, or 
more than life-.size, figures of Buddlia. But these shrines 
are not, as in India, cells for sleeping or meditation : here 
they are small dagobas. In the original design the lowest 
teri'iice was raised a considerable height above the ground, 
the member below it consisting of a .solid wall, sculptured 
throughout or intended to be so sculptured, and surmounted 
bv a cornice, each face measuring, as before sttited, JUO feet. 
But at some later period this ground-storey wall was hidden 
by an immense terrace, extending to a still further horizontal 
distance of oO feet on each fac(', with a low parapet along 
its outer edge, for protection ; so that the present extreme 
lowest measurement shows a base of 400 feet each way. The 

1 Ffiru'ii->(irL write"' {Tm- av/l Sn'pntf TTo/'^Jn/A that the arcliitt'ct" ‘‘luith- 
tully adhered to the Indian &'Upei’?tition itgarding' arches. They did not 
even think it necessary to cut off the aiiah-' ot the corbel '^toue-s, "o a> to 
simulate an arch, though u«ing the iiuinted arch foims of the old chait} a cave.s 
01 the “West.” 
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old supporting wall, afterwards bidden by tbe new 50-foot 
terrace, has only recently been discoTcred ; and it is not yet 
knomi whether the whole or only a portion of the wall was 
scidptured. The sculptures found thereon at the recent 
excavations have been photogi-aphed. It is probable that 
this terrace was constructed in later years in order to form 
a support to the main structure, which has been sadly shaken 
and disintegrated by earthquakes. 

Thus the main design of the building may be described 
as a temple in archaic South Indian form, but con-.idcrably 
flattened, and solid tliroughout, having four terraces ; sur- 
mounted by a half-stupa, and capped by a dagoba with its 
appurtenances ; the whole 'trengthened by a wide terrace 
constructed for support in later years, which terrace clasped 
and cnncauled the ground member of the original structure. 

Tlie decorations of tliis immense building, the sculptures 
on which arc so numerous that it has been calculated that 
if jflaced end to end tliey would cover a distance of three 
miles, are with very few exceptions of Indian origin,' and 
bear little trace of Cambodian or Siamese, still less of 
Chinese, influence. The whole of them form i)arts of one 
grand design, which was to c>tablish once for all a visible 
representation in stone of the entire .-cheme of Maliavaiiist 
doctrine. Seen by the worshipper from the moment of his 
approach, in all his ritu.distic circumaiubulatioiis ( nraJal;- 
!</iiiia) of the shrine from below upwards till he reached the 
holy dagoba on the extreme summit, sacred especially to 
Buddha himself as .supreme over all, the .sculptures taught 
him what Buddhism meant, how the virtuous Buddhist could 
attain to salvation, and what awaited him in the future if 
he led a virtuous life." 

Before ascending to the first terrace the eye is caught 
bv the rows of life-size Buddhas that adorn the rctainino- 

*• O 

walls of the several terraces and the cage-like shrines above 
on the circular platforms. 

^ Uoek-' ami deceits arc repre-euted in Javanese -tyle, in a Imin which wa.-* 
f 5 ideiitly stereotyped and conventional. Tiii'i st\le i-> not ot Indian oriixin. 

- Ci. Dr. Gronemann’> pamphlet. The iutciiiretation oi the meaning’- ot the 
HiKdi'fs i- Dr. Brandts’s. 
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All the great figures on the east side represent Akshohhya, 
the Dhyani Buddha of the East. Ilis right hand is in the 
hhumiqytrin muclnt, touching the earth in front of the right 
knee — “ I swear hy the earth.” 

All the statues on the south are of Ratnasanibhava, in the 
rnraila yinrhd, the right hand di-'playcd, palm upwards — 
“I give you all.” 

The statues on the west side repres ent Amitabha, in the 
dhi/diut or paihndwiui mudru, the right hand resting palm 
upwards on the left, both being on the lap — the attitude of 
contemplation or meditation. 

The statues on the north side arc of Amoghasiddhi, in the 
nhhmja jnudru, the right hand being raised and displayed 
palm outwards — “ Fear not. All is well.” 

These are the Dhyani Buddhas of the four quarters, each 
governing his own direction of the whole universe to its 
furthest bounds, including the heavens and hells. 

The similar Buddhas on the lower circular platform, these 
platforms being circular as representing the universality of 
the Law, and therefore applicable to all the four quarters, 
represent the fifth Dhyani Buddha, Tairochana ^ ; who is 
also the Buddha of the zenith or centre, including the 
universe on high. These have the right hand in the dltarnui- 
chahm mtidrd, the attitude of teaching, the hand being raised 
and held j)alm outwards with the first finger turned down — 
“ I have learned all. !Now I tell you all.” 

The upper circular platforms have the Buddhas with the 
hands in a different, a sixth, mudru ; equally one of teaching, 
but with a deeper esoteric meaning.- The third finger of 
the right hand touches the point of the third finger of the 
left, the first finger and thumb of the left hand forms a circle, 
and in some cases the right also — figuring the Dhannacltakra 
— and the hands are turned till, with the elbows squared, the 
right hand is perpendicular above the left.^ 

‘ Yairochana is the thinker as well as the te.iclier, and is there! i ire appropriatelv 
jilaced in the centre, apart from the tour quarters. As such he is often reckoncil 
as the first ot the Dhyani Buddhas, hut not so at Boru-Budur. 

- AtTiat this meamny is I did not gather. 

3 SeeAVaddell’s XamnisM*, pp. 3o0-l. A Table showing the celestial Buddhas, 
their attributes, etc. 
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Tlie worshipper now prepares to ascend, and first passes 
round the basement. What the designs on the entablature 
represented is not known, but no doubt they were intended 
to inculcate some lesson and prepare the mind for what was 
to follow. Judging by the teaching conveyed by paintings 
and scrdptures in other places, it would be natural to suppose 
that the first thing taught would be the terrors of punish- 
ment for sin and disobedience of the Law. We should 
expect to see representations of the tortures that await the 
evildoer in the several hells, and the sufferings consequent 
on being reborn after death in the lower planes, a condition 
that in the Buddhist scheme of existence inevitably awaits 
him who in this life is guilty of actions forbidden by the Law 
of Gautama. Future excavations will show us whether this 
was so or not. 

On the inner wall of the first terrace two sets of scidptures 
arc seen. Abo\’e are depicted scenes in the earthly life of 
Gautama Buddha, begiiiiiing, on the centre of the cast face 
at the head of the stairs, with his conception and birth. 
Fergusson in his Indian and Eastern Architecture has stated 
that the birth is not represented, but here he is mistaken. 
The Nirvana, however, is curiously absent. The lower 
sculptures on this wall represent scenes from the Jatakas 
or former lives of the Buddha. 

Having completed the study of this terrace, the worshipper 
ascended to the second gallery, and here was taught that the 
gods of the Brahmanical Pantheon — Brahma, Siva, and 
Vishnu — were but Bodhisattvas (or Buddhas “ in potential' 
as defined by Professor Kern), and that similarly aU great 
and powerful gods and holy men were the same. The 
Mahavanists recognized a plurality of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas innumerable. They taught that all the Vedic 
and Brahmanical deities were only deities temporarily, being 
subject, as are mortal men, to change and rebirth. According 
to the Jatakas, Buddha had himself been born as Sakra or 
Indra twenty different times, as Brahma four times, and he 
was a Tree-Deva forty-three times. And so they accepted 
the whole Brahmanical Pantheon in this sense, and honoured 


J.K.A.S. 1906. 


28 
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the Deras and Devatas as Bodhisattvas and Tariis equally 
with the more purely Buddhist Dhyaiii Buddhas, Pratj'eka 
Buddhas, and the rest. All of these were but Buddhas in 
earlier births, or great celestial beings carrying out the one 
eternal law of the universe. 

This is clearly .shown on the second terrace, where these 
beings are represented as enthroned on high, each with his 
nimbus or corona, and surrounded by adoring worshippers. 
We see Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, four-armed in Indian 
fashion, seated in glory, as well as Arhats, Tiiras, hermits, 
and others similarly honoured. 

On the two upper terraces Buddhism is represented as 
a religion, and a crowd of Bodhisattvas on thrones are 
shown, teaching the believer the rewards that await him 
in the future, and the glory that will surround him in his 
rebirths. 

From the fourth terrace the devout Buddhist emerged on 
to the circular platforms, and learned the Law as delivered 
to all the world through the scriptures. 

Finally, he arrived at the summit of all, fitted by his 
previous preparation to perform jiradakshiaa round the 
dagoba which enshrined the relic of the Buddlia of this age. 

I^ot far from Boro-Budur are the temples known as 
Chandii yiendut and Chandi Pavon. Both have been 
carefully restored by the Archieological Survey. 

The Mendut temple was the immediate successor of Boro- 
Budur. It was originally a brick temple on a large brick 
basement, with a projection on each face. Afterwards 
the brick superstructure was removed, and on the old base- 
ment was constructed a temple in stone. This having 
become weak, a new stone skin was built round the former 
core, the basement also being surrounded by an outer layer 
of stone. It was handsomely sculptured, and Fergusson Avrites 
that this sculpture was “ as refined and elegant as anything 
in the best ages of Indian architecture.” Dr. Brandes is of 
the opinion that not more than a century elap.sed from the 


Chandi, or Tjandi, meau-i ‘ temple.’ 
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date of the first brick basement to that of the completion 
of the outer skin of stone with all its decorations. The 
statues were of Buddha, Vishnu, and Siva. Lakshml is seen 
on one of the sides. 

Chandi Piivon is a small, hut elegant shrine. It was 
certainly later than Boro-Budur.^ Its design is similar to 
the general type noted above, having basement, chaitya, 
and dagoba. There is here, however, only one principal 
figure, which has entirely disappeared, with a single flight 
of steps giving access to it. The sculptures on the walls are 
reinarkablj’ beautiful, the figures being more true to life 
than most of those at Boro-Biidur. A female figure in 
a panel on tho south side is exceedingly graceful. The 
central panel on each side of the chaitya represents the sacred 
Bo-tree hung with garlands, and shaded by an umbrella, 
having attendant ICiunaras at the sides. The figure of Buddha 
has a third eye in the centre of the forehead. 

The great group of temples at Brambanan, or Param- 
banan, is easily reached by train from the native capital 
of Jokyakarta. Dr. Groneman’s pamphlet is useful here. 
The ruins are ver}- extensive, and evidence a perfect 
rage for temple-building. They are of an altogether later 
date than Boro-Budur, and show sjnnptoms of decadence 
from the classic period. In a large square courtyard over 
150 smaller temples surround six of great size and of 
somewhat pyramidal appearance. A lino of three on the 
east faces a lino of three on the west, with t^ro smaller ones 
in the middle of the north and south faces. The central 
one in each row of three is dedicated to Siva, that on tho 
north to Vishnu, that on the south to Brahma ; but to each 
as a Bodliisattva. 

The basements are very fine and bold. They are manifestly 
of Indian origin, and seem to belong to the later Chalukyan 
period. The sculpture is exceedinglj’ rich, especially on 
the stairways and terrace-walls. Above the basement in 
each case is a series of terraces, each on a smaller base than 


* Di. Brnude-i was a little doubtful as to its date. 
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the one below. The terrace-walls are sculptured, and, in 
the case of the western Siva-temple, show a series of scene.s 
from the Rdinaijaiin. The divinities represented in the 
detached sculptures are, in the case of the Siva-temple, 
surrounded by sitting worshippers ; in the Vishnu-teiuple 
by standing women, probably Lakshml and Bhnmidevi ; in 
the Brahma-temple by gurus or hermits. 

The principal image of Siva, with the diaper pattern of 
Buddhist trimlna on the wall behind it, is shown in 
Plate I (c) ; and another in Chinese form is given in 
Plate I (/<). In the headdress of the former is a skull; but 
this is the only terrifying attribute about the figure, the God 
being represented as in his most benevolent aspect. One hand 
holds a dauiri ; one a chaplet ; the left hand seems to hold 
some object ; the right is raised to the breast, palm inwards. 
The Javanese form of the cobra-head supporting the right 
side of the base is noticeable. The ncnjn on the libation- vase 
of the former is of Siamese or Cambodian character. The 
nandi is shown in Plate II {h). 

Half a mile northwards from this group is the large 
ruined lava-built Chandi Biibrah = ‘ ruined and 

finally the immense and important group known as Chandi 
Sewu, or the “ Thousand Temples.” There were actually 
238 temples surrounding the great central one. These 
lie in four squares, the two outer lines being divided from 
the two inner by a space, in which were other larger 
temples now completely ruined. Each of the small temples 
contained its own statue or object of worship, and the 
entrances were manifestly arranged so that each was 
visited in turn, in the course of pmdakshina, before the 
central building was reached. In one of these small shrines 
on the south side is a design manifesth' connected with the 
worship of the Hindu Adinarayana. It is executed in bold 
bas-relief, and represents the springing of the three gods 
Brahma, Yishnu, and &va from the primordial Deity who 
rests on the serpent. It is true that in this case the creative 
Deity is absent, but the three shrines, resting on lotus-buds, 
whose stalks emanate from a single point below, leave no 
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doubt as to tbe intention of the sculptor, though the figures 
have disappeared. It is very similar to the design on a slab 
at Thaton in Burma shown by Sir Richard Temple in Ind. 
Ant., xxii, 359, and plates xiv and xiva. 

Guarding the approach to the great courtyard on the 
south side are two enormous granite Rakshasas' acting as 
dviirapalas. One of these is shown in Plate II {(1). 

The chief temple is of great size and is built in the form 
of a square, with projecting members on each side, all 
similar. These have ascending stairways with porches and 
sraaU halls, and the central feature on each side was a lofty 
vaulted hall of no great depth, on the back wall of which 
was the figure of the Deity who was the principal object 
of worship. These may have been the four Dhyani Buddhas 
of the quarters, but more probably w'ere figures of Yishnu. 
The figures are not to be foimd, but certainly that on the 
west side must have been Yishnu, for its base, which still 
remains, is ornamented with a c/cff<(/.-shell resting on a tripod. 

The upper portion of the building has been destroyed, but 
it probably consisted of a dagoba as in other cases. 

Panataram, near Blitar in East Java, consists of a group 
of stone temples and other buildings on elevated ground, 
the principal ones being the larger of the shrines and 
a magnificently decorated basement constructed for the 
support of some structure which has disapjjeared. On the 
left of the approach is a small temple in Hindu shape with 
a heavy overhanging cornice, and, like so many others in 
the island, though it is evidently Hindu, it is Hindu with 
a difference. There are ydli, or sarduln, heads over the 


^ Dr. Gioueman lia.-; exprc'?';tdl the opiuiou that the>e tiifuies should not he 
called Kak.>ha'*a'^ [Hiiidn Jinots m ih Fhnn of rari'iiihiniutiy p. 08 ), hut a'? they 
file certainly deiipai-auaiaD I hanlly kuo\v hy what other name to describe them. 
The irreat tu-r-ks clas'-ity them at once dangerous beiugi, and they weie placed 
to torniY the uiiwortliY. The lc''-'on thcY teach that ht who approaches ''houid 
do ■>■0 in do\out "pint, as otheiwise he will tail into the clutches ol the enemy ot 
all g-ood and slitter endle*-' tortures in hell. ThD is the <ame le'>on that i-? 
tcught in other places ot Buddhist worship, e.g. the Temple ot the Tooth at 
Kandy in Ceylon, where the tirst gallery on the approach contains a senes ot 
jHcturc-^ representing the siniul being tortured in the internal regions. Mediieval 
Chri^^tianitv taught the same lesson in its churches, showing the wicked descending 
auto Hell while the good rise to Heaven. 
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doors, but they are exaggerated from the Indian type, the 
eyes being enormous and protruding. On each side are 
represented the animal’s patrs, the claws being crooked and 
displayed in threatening attitude. 

The great detached basement is covered with magnificent 
carvings. The main design evidently depicts the several 
scenes of some legend or poem. There are many inscriptions, 
but all short ones, which Dr. Brandes conjectures to be 
names of the metros in wliicli the poem was composed. 
Copies and translations into Dutch are to be found in the 
Rupporten for 1901 (published by the Batavian Society). 
The angles consist of great twisted serijcnts, the length of 
whose bodies runs all along the .sides above and below the 
carved friezes. The building was probably the punmbi of 
the monastery. 

Two immense <h'arapdla figures guard the approach to the 
main temple. This is built in curious fashion with two 
staircases, having heavy retaining walls, leading up to 
a platform, from which another staircase lends to an upper 
terrace. The whole has been restored, but the entire top of 
the structure has disappeared. The peculiarity of this very 
interesting shrine lies not only in its general design but in 
its sculptures. Eich friezes run rotmd the walls, covered 
with figures and scenes deeply and boldly carved ; and the 
style of the figures differs altogether from those of Boro- 
Budur. Fergusson, describing them, writes that they are 
“ more spirited and better executed than any similar figures 
are in any examples of Hindu Art I am acquainted with.” ^ 

The human figures on the basement are pecidiarly clums}^ 
and short, very straight up and down, and wanting in 
gracefulness. The headgear of the males is enormous, and 
covered with plumes and heavj' ornaments. The Eiikshasa 
figures are coarse and sexual. The friezes represent generallv 
scenes from the Rdmdymia mixed with local East Javanese 
legends. On the east side is Eama’s march to Lanka, his 
standards being the Vaishnava chank and chakra. 


Indian and Enstern Architecture, p. Ga4, 
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One of the most beautiful and artistic sculptures in the 
East, perhaps in the world, is that on the robes of the free- 
standing monsters that guard each side of each stairway. 
One of these is figured in plate 31 of the Rapporten ran de 
Coninimie in Nederhnidsrh-Indie [Java en iMadoera) for 1903. 
It consists of a ma^.s of most graceful scrollwork iutcr'-perscd 
with birds and animals very realistically rendered. A blood- 
sucker lizard is shown, forcing his way in amongst the 
twi.sted ornament, in a way that adds immensely to the 
general effect by suggesting lightness to masses that might 
otherwise have appeared heavy. The gracefulness of the 
lotus- stalks and leave.s growing from a pot at the side is 
also very remarkable. I wrote to Dr. Brandes about these 
statues, expressing my surprise and admiration, and at the 
same time saying that they seemed to me to bo more Chinese 
or Japanese in conception than Indian. He replied : “ That 
wonderful vegetation is not only quite Japanese, but the 
whole couce23tion of the statues is Chinese ; though they 
are pure Javanese at the same time.” 

Over most of the sculptured friezes runs a long wavy line 
like the long roll supported by aanas which forms the upper 
member of the outer rail at Amartivati. In the line of 
decoration at foot the ‘ lucky line ’ alternates with the 
frisula. 

The sculptures on the (present) top of the building are 
strikingly bold and uncommon. There are monsters with 
immense wings, the feather-work splendidly executed, and 
having heads, sometimes of yali pattern, sometimes of 
serpents. Their arms are raised as if they were in the 
midst of a wild and furious combat, and were in act to 
strike, the attitudes being full of life and energy. 

The principal temple at Singosari has not yet been taken 
in hand by the Archaeological Department, and is covered 
with vegetation. To the west of the present main shrine 
are two enormous granite dvampdlas, something like that 
shown in Plate II {d) but much larger, which probably 
(foundations of walls are visible) guarded the entrance 
of a temple. The dvarapdla figures are too far from the 
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present main shrine to have been solely intended to guard 
its approach, and they do not face outvards from it, 
but in a different direction. The inference would be 
that they marked the entrance to a site not yet fully 
explored. 

At the temple is a fine statue of Siva, moved to its 
present site from a spot in the neighbourliood. It does 
not therefore belong to the only temple now standing at 
Singosari. 

The temple is small but lofty. There is some fine carving- 
above. The yaJi heads over the doorways are very large, 
but not very well designed. 

From Malang a light tram-railway on tlie main road leads 
to Tumpang, and here the temple, otherwise called Chandi 
Jago, is exceedingly interesting. 

It has been much injured and broken down, but apparently 
was of the Panataram type. The great -vii-ilula, or yah, 
heads over doorways are similar to those at Panataram, and 
here, as there, is a large double .stairway leading to the 
chaitya platform, with retaining walls finished on the outside 
in similar fashion. The temple has four bands of rich and 
elaborate sculpture, on the base and on the sides of the three 
platforms. The co.stumes and style of treatment of tin- 
squat and awkward figures are also like tho>c at Panataram, 
the men as well as women wcariii" enormous headdresses, 
helmets, and plumes. The subject of this series of friezes 
I could not ascertain, but there are kings on thrones, ladies, 
dwarfs, elephants, supernatural beings, including tree-bogie^ 
(a favourite theme in Java). Numbers of buildings, such 
as palaces, temples, courtyards, walls, are shown ; also lakes, 
gardens, and forests. In one place is represented a Chinese 
or Burmese pagoda with seven separate roofs, the ends 
sweeping upwards in Far-Eastern fashion, each roof sur- 
mounting a storey with windows. The topmost platform 
is approached by a little double stairway square with the 
facade ; and here the frieze exhibits a number of mon.strous 
and grotesque Eakshasa figures, treated in a gross fashion 
never to be seen in buildings of the more classic period. 
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Though very fine in many respects, Chandi Tumpang belongs 
to the age of decadence. 

JTear the temple stands a fine statue, six - armed, of 
Padmapani Lokesvara, or Avalokitesvara, one of the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the Mahayiinists. It is in the amoghapCisa form, 
holding in one hand the noose. Giraceful lotus-leaves with 
long pliant stalks are carved by the side of the figure in the 
manner common in East Java. 

An inscription is cut in the field on each side of the 
head, which has been broken awav. This is in Deva-nagarl 
characters, and reads — 

Bliard/a Ari/dnidglinpusa Lokisrara. 

Above the head is — 

Bhnrdla Amitahhn (as I read it). 

It was apparently intended to represent, or was afterwards 
taken as representing indilfercntly, either Amitiibha or 
Avalokitesvara. U/wrd/'-f = ‘ image ’ (sec above). 

A very curious form of building is represented on the 
Tumpang frieze, a form of which there are many specimens 
on different temples, and on detached slabs at the Museum 
at Weltervrcden, Bata™. It depicts a tall temple split 
down the centre from top to bottom and having a flight 
of steps running up into the hollow so made. No 
satisfactory account of the origin of this apparent vagary 
can be given. The appearance is as if some holy temple 
had been split by an earthquake,* leaving an aperture to 
which access was afterwards gained by the construction of 
a staircase. 

Near by is Chandi Kidal, shown in Plate I [a). It is 
described by the French traveller Dr. Parmentier as an 
“ elegant and well-preserved ” temple of the most modern 
period of Javanese art. It is, however, too tall for its base, 
and somewhat out of proportion in that respect. The upper, 
or dagoba, portion seems unduly heavy for the underlying 


See Tjnndi Bjago, published in 1904, for description of this temple. 
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chaitya. The basement is not so striking as in many others. 
The angles have statues of monsters, demon-shape, in a style 
purely Javanese (or perhaps Cambodian) ; but they are 
depicted as too quiescent to strike the beholder as threatening 
or dangerous. 

Near Bangil on the east coast is Gunong Gangsir, a temple 
of brick and sandstone. This is in appearance something 
of the shape of Chandi Kidal ; but the basement is here so 
lofty that it includes the chaitya as part of itself, in contra- 
distinction to the usual form where the chaitya and dagoba 
above are the principal members, and the basement is merely 
built for their support. In this case the basement is half 
the total height of the structure, and the chamber which 
contained tlie principal image is high up on a portion of the 
basement itself. There are some fine decorations in panels, 
made of terra cotta ; but the temple is so covered with 
vegetation, ferns, and growth of all kinds that much of it 
is hidden. 

A number of sculptured and terra-cotta figures have been 
collected and placed on the platform that surrounds the 
temple. One seems to be Yishnu seated on a Hying garuda, 
but it is much mutilated. There is the ornamental top of 
a votive chaitya, a garutla, an elephant, a wreath of flower- 
work belonging to a cornice, a Chinese dragon-head, an urn 
with flowers of the Indian Buddhist tjqoe, and other figures, 
and heads of small statues. 

The upper line of decoration of the basement consists of 
urns and niches (the foi-mer being in terra cotta) imder 
a band which, like that noticed above at Panataram, repre- 
sents a long wavy roll as in the upper portion of the outer 
rail at Amaravati. The band below has a number of 
designs called by Dr. Brandes the ‘ lucky line.’ They 
are very frequent in Javanese sculpture. The corners of 
the cornice have two little buildings shown side by side, 
representing possibly a chaitya and a vihara, the latter 
resembling the waggon-roof ratha at Mahavalipura. Here 
and there on the walls are more niches and a few figures 
seemingly of Vaishnava deities. 
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The principal chamber of this temple is a square vaulted 
hall, in the centre of which (for what reason is not apparent) 
is a deep and perfectly square hole about 7 feet each way, 
which takes up almost the whole floor. It does not seem 
to have been excaA’ated in more recent times, but to have 
been part of the original design. There is no sign in this 
hall of any base for an image, nor indeed of any place where 
an image could worthily stand. That this hollow chamber 
coidd not have been constructed, as Fergusson thinks the 
similar hollow in the Panataram temple was, for the reception 
of a Bo-tree, is apparent from the fact that the entire 
chamber is only a room in the building, roofed in and 
haAung the lofty dagoba and suiJorstructure above it. 

Fergusson treats of these deep ‘ well-holes ’ at some 
length {Indiau cuul Enatern Architecture, p. 356), and writes ; 
“^Neither here [Panataram] nor elsewhere does there seem 
anything to controvert the theory that these wells were 
alwat s open to the upper air,” i.e. ncA’er had any pavilion 
or structure or roof above them, and he argues that they 
were ‘ tree -temples,’ the sacred tree being planted in tlie 
well-hole. 

Here, hoAvever, at Gunong-Gangsir, is most certainly such 
a hole in the principal chamber of the temple, and above 
is perhaps fifty feet of solid superstructure. The hole is 
a hole in the floor of the inner chamber of the shrine. There 
are no signs of any steps domi or any means of ascent or 
descent, and the walls of the hole are smooth and vertical. 

The bricks here are very large, some of them being four 
inches thick, and measuring 15 inches by 12 inches. Outside 
the chamber the flanking walls are decorated with niches 
representing a four-pillared muwtnpa with a heavy roof. 

The temple of Chandi Javl, near the village of Pandehan, 
appears to be of late date. Only the basement portion of 
this remains. The yali heads here are made in the usual 
East Javanese fashion with huge goggle eyes and wide 
cheeks. The pupil of the eye is made by cutting a spiral 
in the stone instead of (as constantly done) by concentric 
circles. The hair is dealt with in purely conventional manner, 
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no attempt being made to represent nature. It consists of 
a mass of floriated ornament and scrollwork. 

The panels of the basement bas-reliefs are richly carved 
in a continuous series of scenes, the figures being often 
graceful and in good proportion. But I could not make 
out what legend or poem they were intended to depict, 
ilany houses are seen, temples, enclosures with walls, hermit 
huts, etc., and always as they would appear to an observer 
standing at an angle of about 45' on the left side of the 
object ; also gardens and forests. Elephants with howdahs 
appear also, the design here being evidently Indian as there 
are no elephants in Java. In one case there is a walled 
enclosure with gardens. On the left are three small 
buildings, each of one storey, with pointed roofs in Javanese 
style, while on the right stands a stupa of Indian design, 
dome-form, on basement, surmounted by three umbrella-like 
roofs one abo\'e the other, and topped by a sihhara. This 
evidently represents a monastery. Below the nearest of 
the three detached houses is a building with a roof singularly 
like the waggon-roof dhannamla at JIahavalipura. 

The overhanging cornice is enormously heavy, as if the 
architect were determined at all hazards to preserve the 
sculptures below as long as possible. Above and below 
the line of bas-reliefs runs a series of projecting bands, one 
more forward than the other, the corner points of the most 
prominent having peculiar projecting ornaments. Some of 
the bands are richly carved. 

From the masses of broken brick that lie about, it is 
evident that the superstructure was built of that material. 

Near at hand is Chandi Pilri, a building of a totally 
different class to those described above. Dr. Parmentier 
remarks that it is verj' like the Cham temples. It is a solid 
square, or it may be, oblong structure on a basement with 
a raised platform round it. In front steps lead up from the 
platform to the principal chamber, over the entrance of 
which is a high peaked roof, its point being considerably 
higher than the edge of the main cornice. On each side 
of this the wall-face is decorated with panel-work. 
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The main side-wall is almost plain, the only ornament 
being a false door or niche with a high-peaked roof or series 
of roofs. The hand above the wall is decorated with rosette- 
like knobs. 

The building is built of very hard and durable bricks, 
and is well preserved. Near it was found an inscription 
bearing date corresponding to .\.n. 1371. 
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The Brhaddevata and the Sanskrit Epic. 

On p, 2 of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1906, Mr. Keith has honoured me by mentioning me as one 
of those who consider the Sanskrit epics to be “comparatively 
late work, the result of the gradual growth of the influence 
of the literary language of the Brahmanic schools, which 
still show in manj" traces evidence of their being translations 
or adaptations of Pali or Prakrit originals.” He points 
out that there are examples of ahhijdna literature in the 
BrhttclcUvata (written b.c. 400, or perhaps earlier), and argues 
that this fact is “ decisive for the early date of the Sanskrit 
epic poetry, and against the theory of translation from Pali 
or Prakrit.” 

I am in no way concerned to defend here, on general 
grounds, the theory with which Mr. Keith has associated my 
name ; but I venture to point out that, whether that theory 
is right or wrong, his argument is not so decisive as he 
thinks. Granted all his facts — what then? The Brhaddevata 
was a Sanskrit work composed for the use of school- 
Brahmans who were Vedic students. It was therefore 
naturally written in Sanskrit. That in no way proves that 
what was in those days intended for the edification of people 
who were not school-Briihmans, and who were not Yedic 
students, was also composed in Sanskrit. I am not going to 
discuss here in what language such works were composed. 
All I want to show is that, admitting for the sake of 
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argument all Mr. Keith’s premises, his conclusion (which 
may in itself be right or wrong) does not follow from them. 

I may perhaps take this opportunity of pointing out that 
scholars in Europe, who know much more Sanskrit than 
I can pretend to, sometimes find a needless difficulty in 
grasping the fact that there is nothing at all out of the way 
in two languages being current (amongst different castes or 
for different uses) side by side in the same locality in 
India. I know of a tract in Bengal in which three distinct 
languages are current at the present day in nearly every 
village ; and over a great part of northern India the 
language of literature actually belongs to a group of Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars different from that in which the home- 
speech of the writers of that literature must be classed. 

George A. Grierson. 

Rcdhfanihain, Camherley. 

January 22nd, 1906. 


. Gauda Desa. 

In support of the proposition that Gauda was not formerly 
the Vanga Desa (p. 163 of the January number of the 
Journal, 1905), I cite a text from IVIatsya Parana : — 

“ Nirmita yena SravastI Gaudadese dvijottamah.” 

(12th ch., 30, Cal. ed.) 

This has been said of Baja Sravasta, son of Raja Yuvanasva, 
of the Iksvaku family. For the well-known town Sravasti 
to have been founded by the Baja in the Gaudadesa, Gauda 
must have been lying to the north of Kosala and to the 
north-west of Mithila. 


B. C. Mazumdar. 
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Les Gurudharmas. 

Les fragments de Vinaj'a de langue sanscrite ne sont pas 
tellement nombreux qu’on puisse dedaigner les plus petits 
morceaux, et j’espere qu'on fera bon accueil au paragraphe 
des gurudharmas insere par I’auteur de I’Abhidbarma- 
kosavyakbya dans la longue et tenebreuse dissertation sur 
Vavijmpti [Soc. As., fob 290 b 8]. La comparaison avec 
Cullavagga x. 1. 4 est interessante.' 

A ces petites trouvailles, la lexicograpbie sanscrite ne 
gagne pas seulement quelques mots curieux, par example 
npasampad (Bdhtlingk ne donne (\p!upas(impadit, avec une 
reference (Kiir. vyuha, 90. 21) qui, naturellement, est 
fausse®), elle s’assure aussi le droit de considerer comme 
siens presque tons les termes techniques du Bouddhisme 
piili. La prudence est neanmoins de mise : j’observe, par 
example, que I’Abhidh. k.v., en reproduisant, sur les cinq 
classes d’Anagamin, des explications analogues 4 celles de 
I’Anguttara (iv, 70-74), s’abstient regulierement de donner 
a I’Urdhvariisrotas la qualification d’Akanistbagamin. 

Gurudharmabhyupagameneti . astau gurudharmah . bhiksor 
antikad bhiksuninam upasainpat, bbiksunibbavah . anvar- 
dhamasam^ avavado^ grahyo bhiksor antikat . abhiksuka 
avase varsa nopagantavya . pravaranayam® ubbayasamghas 
tribhih sthanaih pravarayitavyah ^ . na codayitavyo bhiksur 


‘ Voir I’Index du Culla et Tinaya Texts, i. p. 3.5, note. 

M. Cecil Bendall a eu la tionte de collationner ma copie avec le MS. de 
Cambridge, et i’ai aussi profite de plusieurs observations dues a I’obligeance 
de M. A. Barth. 

^ Lire 96. 7 ; voir Mahavastu, i. 368, etc. 

^ MS. amtarMhanf . 

* avadhado. 

“ pradhd°. 

® °tavyah. 

J.R.A.s. 1906. 


29 
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apattim apannah, nakrostavyah . gurudharmapattau mana- 
pyam ^ ardhamasam caritavyam . yarsasatopasarapannayapi 
bhiksunya^ tatksanopasampanno bhiksur vandyah . iia ca 
bbiksunya kva cid bhiksus codavitavyah . ity evamadayah . 
esam abhyupagamena tasya upasampat. 

Pacittiya 68. 

Abhidharmakosav. (Soc. As., fob 329 b 1 ; Cambridge, 
229 a 4) : Arbudat purvam iti . doso ’rbudam . dr^tvarbudaifa 
sllarbudaiu va, ’tra drsbvarbudam . dvidhilrbudam dvitra- 
rbudaiii va . yatboktam : iinthaliam hhiKjunito hhasitaxyuftlinm 
djdndmi ya ime bhagm'atd ’ nturdyikd dharuid dkJtydtdi te 
prafisevyanmid nalam nntard\_iid'\>jiti tathu iaduka cUtmh 
knmdhdvnti sammratity ddi . sllarbudaiii dauhsllvam. 

Comparer Pac. 68 ; SuTnaiigalavilasint, p. 22. 

C’est un des vamiradyas de Bhagavat d’expliquer con- 
venablement les antarayikadharmns (Mabitvyutpatti, 8. 4). 


Un nouveau fragment du Brahmajai.a cue dans 
l’Abhidharmakosavyakhya. 

L’interSt de la comparaison entre les documents pali et 

Sanscrit reside surtout dans ce fait que I’Abhidb. k.v. 

lequel, ainsi que nous I’avons remarque naguere,^ cite le 
Brahmajala en I’appelant par son nom,— nous fournit ici, 
comme extrait de la Silnskandhikd un fragment de sutra tres 
Toisin du Majjhima Si/a du Brahmajalasutta. Ceci donne 
a penser que les §§ relatifs aux Silas ne faisaient pas partie 
du Brabmajala septentrional.^ Le Brabmajala est le filet de 


1 Sic. “Pointing to a Prakrit original answering to a Skr. manatmva The 
word is obscure; in Pali it is commented bv mananabhiiva ” fKim Vr S 7 
n. 6); defendu par M. Vjmtpatti, 265. Ull" (mSla°, mtaapakarsa° ch'nJ\ 
Pali mdnattam i^ttacartni), L explication de Childers parait bi 

faible. ^ 

* °nydt II ksarf. 

3 J.S.A.S. 1903, p. 359. Je crois avoir deja observe que le \aniio 551 
que i’lndiquais a tort a propos du ‘Sutra du Filet de Brahma ’"tradiiit 
M. de Groot, n’a rien a faire avec ce sutra. C’e^t la traduction d’un texte 
correspondant au Suttanta. icalc 

* Voir Rhys Davids, Dialogues, p. 3, note. 
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drsfi dans lequel Brahma s’enveloppe; par extension, il est 
traite des autres drsfis dans le sutra de ce nom ; mais les 
‘ Sllaskandhikiis ’ n’y sont pas tres bien a leur place. 

Je me borne, apres cette rapide constatation, a presenter le 
texte sanserif (MS. de la Societe Asiatique, fol. 324 a~b = 
Cambridge, Add. 1041, fol. 224 b 4), avec un tres sobre 
conimentaire. Par endroits, les lecons des MSS. laisseront le 
lecteur perplexe. 

Vividhadrstineti . kautukamangalatithimuhurtanaksatra- 
didrspna . paresv ayattavrttineti . kayasthitibetavas clvara- 
pindapatasayanadayo bhiksob parapratibaddbah, pindapatam 
nisrityeti vacaniit . tasya paradhinavrtter mithytijlva 
bbaveyub' kubana lapana naimittikata naispesita- labbena 
labbanisuikirsa® ca te dub.sodha bhavanti . ajivayoga iti . 
Silaskandhikayam iti . Silaskandhika nama nipatah. 

Tatroktam^; yatha Tridanidinn“ eke sramanabi abmaniih 
sraddhadeyaih paribbujya ® vividbadarsanasamarambhanu- 
yogam' anuyukta viharanti . tadyatha hastiyuddhe svayuddhe 
rathayuddbe pattiyuddhe yastiyuddbe mustiyuddbe sara- 
sayuddhe vrsabhayuddbe mabisayuddhe ajayuddbe mesa- 
yuddhe® kukkutayuddhe vartakayuddhe labakayuddbe 


* Cf. Diglia, i, 1. 20 ad finem. 

^ Pali kiihal'd, lapaJea, neimttaka, nippesikd. Cf. Ciksas. ‘26S. 5 : Kiihai.nlit- 
panaldhhdpagato hliavati . pr . na bodhisattvo ddnapatim vd drstvCt nimittani 
karvti . . ; M. V}iit. 127, 62 et suiv. Kiihaiui, lapana, naiimttikatvnm, 

p -V-' 

naispesikatvam (= 15!^* = mendier avec importunite et violence). 

Pour le dernier mot, Dialogues, p. 16, n. 2. On pent penser an eaiiecrit 
mspeM[na ']. — Les Icxiques foumissent les svnonymes mardana. pidana, kles'a, 
unmdda ; Pan. v, i, 101, mnspesika, qui est capable de produire nispepi ; Hispis = 
ecraser, aneantir. — Visuddhimagga, J.P.T.S. 1891, p. 80 ; Rastrapalap. 15. 10. 

3 Idbkena Idbhanijigimsitdro — cikirs=“das Verlanpn nach.” — JI. Vyut. 
127. 15, labbena Idbhani^ciklrsd ; 56, Idbhena Idbhanispddanam, 

^ Cf. Digba, i, 13. 

» Dans le Dlgha le discours est adresse aux Bhiksus. Tridandin manque, ici, 
dans Cambr. ; mais il est donne ci-dessous. (Voir Dialogues, p. 220 ; M. Vyut. 
178. 26.) 

® mddhddeyatii bbojandni bkudjiiva. 

’ vieukadassanam anmjuttCi. Voir Dialogues, p. 7, note 2. 

» mendakayuddham. Le Digba n’enumere pas tous les yiiddhas et fait 
preceder ceux qu’il nomme par les diverses musiques qu'on va trouver ci- 
dessous, p. 416, 1. 8. 
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strlyuddhe purusayuddbe kuraarayuddhe kumarikayuddhe 
udgalavase ' utsatikayaih * dhvajagre balagre senavyuhe 
anikasaiiidarsane . mahasamajaiii vanubhavanty eke . itv 
evamrupac chramano vividhadarsanasamarambhanuyogat 
prativirato bhavati. 

Yathapi Tridandinn eke sramanabrithmanah .sraddhadeyara 
paribbujva vividhasabdasravanasarnarambbanuyogaj’ukta vi- 
baranti . rathasabde pattisabde sankhasabde bherlsabde 
adambarasabde ^ nrttasabde ^ gltasabde samyasabde 
acchatasabde panisvane kumbhatiinlre “ kacito ' citiaksare 
citrapadavyaujane lokiiyatapratisamyukte . akbyilyika va 
srotuni iccbanty eke . ity apy evamrupac chramano vivi- 
dhasabdasravanasamarambhanuyogat prativirato bbavatity 
evamadiinitbyavisayaparibbogad asamyagvivayuparibbogat. 


Les cinq espeoes d’Anagamin. 

Ahfjuttaranlkdija, vii, 52 (t. iv, p. 70. 4) ot Ahhidharma- 
Jiokivydkhyd, chap, iii, Soc. As. 213 b = Camb. 145 h. 

I. 

Au ooui'- cle la discussion sur VAntanlbhai'a, I’auteur de la Vyiikliva, Yatoniitra, 
fait appel ii I'autorite de I’Ecriture. II cite le sutra iju’uu va lire et dont les 
rapports avec I'Aiiguttara meritent d’etre etudics, 

Sutraih ciitra patbyate. 

Sravastyam nidanam . tatra bbagavan bbiksun amantrayate 
sraa. Sapta vo ’bam bbiksavah satpurusagatlr desayisyamy 

1 Camb. inga° ■, Paris udg^. Voir udgurana, M. ’i’)-ut. 261. .53; udgorana, 
iidgurna, Bdhtl. ii, Suppl. — Voir aussi tidgara, Jatakamala, iii, y. 

- Sic MSS. — La valeur du terme est in^quee par le pili mbuddhaih injyodliikatii 
talaggain sendiijuham . . . Cf. Pacittiya, 50. — La Mahavvutpatti donne 

ndgutliiMgamanaiii (§ 261, 51). 

* Les cinq sabdas manquent dans le pali. 

* Kaccffm gitatii vadUam peiliham akkkdnmn pdnissaram cetalam kumbha- 
thunaih . 

5 MSS. myya”-. cf. M. Vyut. 218, 11. 

* Voir Mahavastn, °tuni, °tunika, °thunika, iii. p. 472; “Nos MSS. sont si 
conseqnents dans I’orthographe tunika que je regrette de ne pas I'avoir mainteuue 
partout.” 

’ Sic MSS. — Peut-etre °ttmirake, citrdcilra°. 
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anupadaya ca parinirvanam . tac chrnu[ta] ca sadhu ca 
susthu ca manasikuruta, bhasisye^ . sapta satpurusagatayah 
katama ? 

1. iha bhiksur evaih pratipanno bbavati : no ca syam, 
no ca me syat, na bbavisyami,^ na me bhavisyati . yad 
asti yad® bbutam tat prajabamity upeksam pratilabbate . sa 
bhave ’smin^ na sajyate,'^ atbottaraih padaiii santam prajfiaya 
pratividhyati.® tac’^ canena padam kayena [najsaksat-krtam 
bbavati . “ evam pratipannasya bbiksob ka gatih syat 
kopapattih ko ’bbisamparaya ” iti syuh prastiiras.® tadyatha 
bbiksavab parittab sakalikagnir ® abbinirvartamilna eva 
uirvayad, evam eva tasya tavan manavasesam aprahinam 
bbavatj' aparijaiitam . tasya tavan maniivasesasyaprahanad 
aparijnanat, paficanam avarabbiigiyanam samyojananain 
prabtinad antariiparinirvayi bbavatlyam pratbama satpurusa- 
gatir akbyata.*® 

2. Puiiar aparaih bbiksur evam pratipanno bbavati : no ca 

^ Pali ajoute la rcponse des Bliiksus: “‘Oui, Seigneur,’ repoudirent les 
Bhikklius. Le Seigueur dit : . . . 

^ Pali na hlui'cUhati (f). 

3 MSS. tad. 

* Asniui manque daus Pali. 

3 Fiiiii, nalcsyate ; Tiili saihbkave na yajjat'u 

® Sammappannaya passati. 

Tan ca hhv asia palam na sahhcna sabbani sacchikatam hotl^ taisa na sabbcna 
sabbam nuDidnii^ayo pahino na sabbcna mbham bhaiarogdniisayo paliino hotl, 
na sabbcna >^ahbam arijidnusayo pahino hotu So pancau/iani oya,Hbhngiydna)n 
.samyojanilnam partkkhayd antaidpayinibbayl hoti. Seyyathd pi^ bhikhkave, 
divuf^asantatte nyokapfile liaTihamdne, papatikd mbhattiti'ii mbbdycyyn, evam eva 
kho, bhikkliane, hhikkhii tvam patipanno hoti'. no ca sydm .... (comme 
ci-dessus (infayapartnibbuyi hoti). Pour le ^au^'Ciit Idyena suk.pltkrta, 

ct. kdya^dksin, M. Vyut. 46. 12; Puggalapannatti, i, 31 et siiiv (p. 14J, Dhp. 
259, etc. 

^ MSS. pyastdras, ci-de^sous pyaptarah et pyastCmih, 

^ Le mot hikahknfi, autant que je ^aclie, n’est couuu que par Maliavyutpatti, 
^ 245, qiii vise notre sutra ou uu sutra analogue: saknhkah (299). pay'ittusnka^ 
likiiytah (<U)()j, ntidntyn (301), •^ahijhZnjatah (302), nmnnCiyate (303). — (-'t. la 
forme coiivete ^nkuhik". 

Keinarquer iV-mpioi du mnt abhiniyvartamana. Le feu n’a pa^ encore pris 
qu'il e^t etiiut. (Comparer le nibbattitvd mbbdycyya.) 

ilSS, rvap, 

Eu fait dLanubaya notre texte ne laisse a V antardparuiiyvdyin qu’un reste de 
Dwnu. Le Pali ajoute bhavaruga et avidyU. 

La finale ‘ . . . ’ manque dans le Pali. 

13 Pali comme dans la section precedente, sauf papatjkd nibbatitva uppatitvd 
nihbdyeyya. 
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syam iti . purvavat . j’avat syuh praspTra' iti tadyathii ’yogu- 
danaiii va ’yasphalanaiii * va pradlptagnisariiprataptanara 
ayoghanena hanyamananara ayasprapatika ^ utpatanty eva 
nirvayad evam eva tasya purvavat . yavat paficanam avara- 
bhaglyanam saihyojananam prahanad antaraparinirvayl 
bhavatiyam dvitlya satpiirusagatib. 

3. Punar aparaiii bbiksur evaiii pratipanno bbavati [iti] 
purvavad yavad ayasprapatika^ utplutyapatitvaiva prthi- 
vyam nirvayad evam eva tasya purvavad yavad antarapari- 
nirvayi bhavati . iyaih trtlya satpurusagatih. 

4. Punar aparaih bbiksur evam pratipanno bhavatiti 
purvavat . yiivad ayasprapatikii utplutya patituiniitraiva 
prthivyaiu nirvayad® evam eva tasya pfirvavad yiivat 
pancanam avarabhiiglyanarii saiiiyojananam pralianiid 
upapadya' parinirviiyl bhavatlyaih caturthi satpurusagatih. 

5. Punar apararii bhiksur evam pratipanna iti piirvavad 
yavad ayasprapatikii utplutya paritte tmakilstlie® nipatet . sii 
tatra dbrimam api kuryiit; arcir api snihjanayet . sii tatra 
dhumam api krtva, ’rcir api sarpjanayya, tad eva® parittaih 
trnakastharii dagdhvii paryiidaya nirupadilnii’® nirviiyad, 
evam eva tasya purvavad yavat pancanam avarabbaglyauarii 


^ MSS. x>rnptdra. 

2 Pelle en fer.” 

3 MSS. ayatpr--, M. Vyut. 24-5, 608, ayasprapatikii ('liku). 

^ MSS. iti et ci-des&ous ai/am pru^. 

* MSS. tya patitvaiva ; Pali, nibbattitrii^ uppatitva^ amtpahacca talam 
nihhayeyya. (Je ne vois pas pourquoi I’editeur ecrit anapaccatalaai en un mot.) 

‘ Pali nibbattitva, uppatitva, upahacca tala:n nibbayeyya, 

’’ YslM upahaccapariiiibbayi. Le Sanscrit signifie “qui obtiendra le nirvana 
apres une nouvelle naissance ” (dans un moude superieur, bien entendu ; si non 
nous aurions affaire a un sakrdagamiu) ; le pali, d’ apres Childers, “tvho ceases 
to exist after half the time is expired he should have lived in the Atappa heaven ” 
id est, “having reduced [upahacca'] the ordinary term ot Atappa-liie.” Cette 
explication est modiflee dans le detail par Pugg. Paiin. i, 43. — Voir Minayeff 
Grammaire palie, p. xxxix, Kathav. a., iv, 2. ^ ’ 

* MSS. I'o” et koatham. — Pali nibbattitva, uppatitva, paritte tinapunje va 
katthapunje id nipateyya', sd tattha aggim pi janeyya, dhuniatii pi janeygu, aggim 
pijanetvd, dhumam pi janetvd, tarn eva parittam tinapuiijam vd, latthapuhjain 
vd par'iyadiyitvd andhdrd nibbayeyya. ... 

® MS. evam. 

MSS. nirupddd et ci-dessous niriipadaya, °dd>td ; = andhdrd du Pali. La 
leqon nirupddd serait trop belle ! — updddna, aliment du feu, est frequent • 
cf. aniipddana, Madhyamakavrtti, Bibl. Buddh. 285. 7, 29.5. 4. ^ ’ 
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samyojananaih prahanad anabhisamskaraparinirYa)’!^ bha- 
vati . iyam paiicaml satpurusagatih. 

6. " Punar aparaih bbiksur evaiii pratipanna iti purvavad 
yavad ayasprapatika utplutj’a mabati vipule trnakasthe 
nipatet . sa tatra dhuinain api kuryad arcir api samjanayet ; 
sa tatra dhGmam api krtvii ’rcir api samjanayya tad eva® 
mahadvipulam trnakastbam dagdbva paryadaya nirupadana 
pariinrYa3'at ■* ; evara eva tasya purvavad yavat pancanam 
avarabhaglyanaiii samyojananaiii prabanat sabbisamskara- 
parinirvavl^ bbavati . iyaib sastbl satpurusagatih. 

7. Punar apararii bbiksur evaib pratipanna iti. purvavad 
yavad aj'asprapatikii utpluU'a mabati vipule ® trnakasthe 
nipatet . sa tatra dhumam api kuryad arcir api samjanayet; 
sa tatra dhumam api krtva, ’rcir api samjanayv'a tad eva 
mahadvipulam trnakastbam' dagdbva gramam api dabed, 
gramapradesam api, nagaram api, nagarapradesam api, 
janapadam api, janapadapradesam api, kaksam api, davam 
api, dvlpaiu® api, kbaridam® api dabed; griimam api 
dagdbva yavat kbandam ^ api dagdbva, margain by agamya 
udakantam vanyabaritakarii “ va prthivlpradesam agamya 
paryiidaya nirupadana nirvayat ; evam eva tasya yavat 

' Pali nsaMharaparinilhaiji . — La vtruou tibetaine (voir Sarad Candra Das, 
Tib. Diet, sub voce ifaii-za'' = pudgala, p. 210) continue la lecture de nos MSS. — 
M. Vyut. 46, 8 et 9. 

- PMi comrae ci-dessus en substituant vpida a paritta. Le Sanscrit porte 
nmhati vipule, //i«/i«dvipule, dans 6 comme dans 7. 

® MS. eiam. 

‘ MSS. pannin-ayiit, mais comparer les passages paralleles. 

* Pali sasamh-liurapannibbSiii. 

® Le pali porte maliantc an lieu du vipule du § 6. Le texte Sanscrit 
additionne les deux qualificatifs. 

’ Pali .... katthapunjam vu pari'iadiyitra gaecham pi daheyya ddyam 
pi daheyya, gaecham pi dahitvd, ddyam pi dahitvd haritan tam^ vCi patthan tarn 
va selan tarn I'u udakan tain I'd ramaniyam vd bhumihhdgarn agamma andhdrd 
nihbdyeyya .... 

Trois MSS. donnent, au lieu de gaccha (shrub), kaceha, qui correspond au 
Sanscrit kaksa. — dayo ~ ddvo ~ (tarn.— Je crois qu’il taut lire hacitaiitam . . . 
udakantam. 

* Cette lecture est bien etrange. 

5 MSS. sanda. Voir Mabavjmtpatti, § 196, 20, vanakhanda. 

Lecture douteure. Le feu s’arrete quand il rencontre un chemin, de I’eau, un 
endroit ‘ vert,’ oiiil ne trouvepas d’ aliment. — Cf. Lalitav. 392. 12. 

n Lecture plus que douteuse. MSS vd H nyaharitakam. (Cf. le 

saharitapradcfa de Mahavvaitpatti, § 263. 105.) 

M&8. mrupdddyd ■, il faut on "(t«»«. 
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pancanam avarabhagiyanam samyojananam prabanad urdli- 
vamsrota ^ bhavatlyam saptami satpurusagatir akhyata. 

Anupadaya parinirvanam katamad ? iba bbiksur evaiii 
pratipanna iti purvavad ^ j’avat syuh prastara ® iti . tasyaivain 
pratipannasya bbiksor na purvasyam disi gatiih vadami, 
na daksinasyam, na pascimayaiii, nottarasyaiii, nordbvaiii, 
nadbo, nanuvidiksu, nanyatra; drsta eva dharme nischayaih^ 
parinirvrtarii sltlbhutam^ brahmlbhutam iti . idam ucyate 
anupadaya parinirvanam. 


II. 

Les textes que nous venous de confronter presentent 
notamment deux divergences dignes de remarque. 1° La 
substitution du kahalikdfjm, comtne exempio du premier 
paragrapbe, a la ayasprapufikd seule mentionnee dans le piili. 
Je suis porte a croire que ia version sanscrite, sur ce point, 
a ete retoucbee. 2’ L’omission dans le § 7 de I’epitbete 
Akanisthagamin regulierement accolee, dans tons les docu- 
ments palis, au terme Urdhvaibsrotas. II faut noter que la 
glose de Sarad Candra Diis, Tib. Diet. p. 210,® etablit 
sufEsamment I’existence dans la litterature sanscrite de 
cette epithete ; Akanisthaga est, dans le Trikandase.sa, un 
des noms du Buddha. Mais il se pent que la source de 
1 ’Abhidbarmakosa soit, en I’omettant, plus arebaique : 


^ pall uddhamsoto hoti okanitthngdmi, 

2 Le texte pali, avec raison, etablit une difference avec les cas precedents. Le 
candidat a VanupMa parxmhhdna est naturellement entierement depouille de tout 
mdna, hhavardga, ou avljjdmisaija : il realise {sacchikaroti) completement le santa 
pada. So asavunam khayd . . . pe , , . sacchikatvd upa'^ampajja 

viharati. Idam vuccati bhikkhare anupadd parinibbdnam, Le Sanscrit semble 
done parfaitement independant de la source de V Angiittara, — Pour la comparaison 
du feu qui s'eteint faute d’aliments, voir Majjh. i, 487, etc. 

^ MSS. prastara. 

* MS. nischdyam ; voir iiihMya, ‘ Schattenlos,’ Desln. i, 164 ; Maha- 
vyutpatti, § 223. 180, chaijikam (?) api na prajhdyate, 

^ MabaT)-utpatti, ^ 129. 6, iitihhdvah. 

« “Urdhrarnsrotas, »IjL; • ^ . ?1, he will in his spiritual progress reach 

up to the Akanistha heavens.” — C’est sans doute pour cela que I’Adibuddha e-t 
loge dans le ciel Akanistha. 
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Akanitthagamin appartlent peut-etre en propre a la definition 
scolastique de rUddhamsota. 

Le pali parle de “I’etincelle qui se detache, quand on le 
frappe, d’un vase de fer cliauffe par le soleil” ; le Sanscrit, de 
“I’etincelle qui se detache d’une cruche ou d’une pelle en fer, 
chaufiee a feu vif, et frappee d’un marteau de fer.” 

Je n’ai pas I’intentiou d’exaininer les problemes relatifs 
a la definition des trois sortes d’Antarilparinirvayin, a la 
distinction de I’Antaraparinirvayin et de TUpapadya 
(upahacca) parinirvayin. Le lecteur se documentera sur ce 
point en lisant la Puggalapafifiatti, i, 41-46, le Nettipaka- 
rana et son Commentaire, p. 189.' II suffira de noter pour 
I’instant que rAbkidharmakosavyakliya (chap, iii), apres 
avoir rappele des explications analogues a cedes des Abhi- 
dhatnmas piilis, mais plus nettes, les ecarte pour adopter 
I’explication, antaniparinindyin — “etre destine a obtenir le 
nirvana au cours de la periode intermediaire ” {antavahliave) : 
de m^me, sans doute, les heretiques confondus par Tissa dans 
le Kathiivatthu, viii, 2. La question est d’uilleurs reprise 
dans le chap, vi, qui traite du ‘ clieinia ’ et des jmdgalas} 

Lons DE LA V.ALLEE PoESSIX. 


' II e-t intere^ant de comparer .Vnguttara, iii, 80. 3, h, 12. 5 et vi, 52, d’une 
part ; d’ autre part, le Saingitisutfauta, (jui ignore ie- troh expect' d’Ant.'irapari- 
nibbiiyin, et Kn livre^ d'Abhidharma uoiumes a I'lnstant. II eit certain que 
la scola-tique cut grand peine u hierarohi'cr les ^ept xafijiinimii/iitts. Ks neut 
sativfnrmas, les se])! i iJnSnabtluth. et a les niettre en relation d’uue part avec les 
cieux mytliologi(^ues, d’ autre part avec les cieinx dogiuatiqucs [CikaMlnantinhjatanu, 
etc.) ; les dbyanas et les saniipattis eiitrccroisaut lours etiioacite.s, on ariive a dc.s 
conceptions e.xtremement embrouillees et variables desquelles on ue pout s’occuper 
avec succes (juc dans uu tiavail d’ensemble. 


^ L’auteur de l’.ibbidh. k.v. designe, en passant, le cbapitre vi comme 
le pudjjaliDiirdesakoiaMhdna ; mais la version tibetaine des Karikas porte 
*11= murga-pudgula-ninh'ia, et la Vyakhya du 


cbapitre vi debute par la discussion des akara.s do la verite de la douleur. Voir 
le remarquable article de M. Tiik.akusu sur les Abhidbarmas des Sarviistivadins 
(J.P.T.S., 1905), p. 133, u. 5. 
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% The Inscription on the Piprawa Yase. 

The Piprawa inscription, so ably treated by Dr. Fleet in 
the January number (pp. 149 sqq.), exhibits one rather 
interesting feature, which seems to have hitherto escaped 
observation, namely, that it is composed in metre, forming 
a somewhat irregular rh 3 'ming Arya verse.’ 

lyam sa|lllam|dhane 1 1 budhasja bhagavajte sa|klya|na(in) 1 
sukiti|bhatl|na(m) sabhagi|nlka|na(m) sapu|ta|dala|na(m) || 

Both lines have an unusual amphibrachj's in the first foot, 
and the second by its imperfect caesura seems to deserve the 
title Vipuld. It may be noted that the metre is almost 
decisive in favour of the reading sabhaginikdna{m), with the 
second i long. The fact that the inscription is in metre 
maj’ affect the consideration of interpretations based on 
order, and as regards the meaning of siikiti I am inclined 
to ask whether Biihler’s original understanding of it as 
an ordinary proper name has been justifiably abandoned 
in favour of the application to Buddha, which seems to lack 
testimony. The name Sukirfi occurs in the Mahavastu, vol. i, 
p. 136, 1. 14. 

However, Professor Pischel’s Sukili in the sense of ‘ pious 
foundation’ {Zeitsckritt d. deutschmorgenlund. Gesellschaft, 
1902, pp. 157-8) w'ould be from the point of view of metre 
equally acceptable. 

The irregularities in the scansion of the verse will not 
prove too much for the credence of those who will consult 
the Arya verses occurring in the Therdgdtha, pp. 162, sqq. 
(Pali Text Society, 1883). In these, first noted by Professor 
Jacobi, as I learn from Professor Pischel, who has edited the 
text strictly in accordance with the MSS., we find exemplified 
not only -am, and -b, but also amphibrachys in the first 
and third foot, etc. 


^ The marks of quantitj' relate to the syllable, not to the vowel, te sa|kiya|nam ( 
is a suggestion of Professor Rapsou. 
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[Dr. Fleet points out that the verse may preferably he 
regarded as an TTpagiti, in which case I am inclined to agree 
with him that the first word of the inscription is Suhltl — 

Suklti|bhatl|na(m) sabhagiinika|na(m) sapu|taidala|na(m) | 
lyam sallilanildhane H budhalsa bhagavalte 1 8akiya|na(m) H 

Possibly the last word might be scanned sahya\Ha{m) . 

I have previously (in this Journal, 1903, pp. 831-3) 
pointed to some apparent verses in the inscriptions of Asoka, 
and suggested that others would hereafter be discovered. 
The following inscription now seems to me to be metrical : — 

Gihriena | Sibgralkhitena ca (i bhatarejhi Takhasi|lae | 

Syam thulvo pratllthavlto H sarvabuldhana pulyiie 1| 

{Peshawar Vase.) 

Here we seem to have a rhyming verse consisting of five 
feet of five matrds with a concluding spondee ; but I am 
not acquainted with the metre elsewhere. 

F. "W. Thomas. 

The Sakyas and Kapilavastu. 

I venture to call attention to two points in Mr. Fleet's 
paper on the inscription on tlie Pipriiwa vase. 

In tracing the origin of the tribal name Sakya through 
the forms Sakiya, Sakiya, sdhit/a, to the word sdha, he has 
taken this last word in the sense of ‘ a teak-tree ’ (p. 163 
above) ; and that is in accordance with the dictionaries. 

But the application of the word sd,ka in Northern India is 
to the sd/-tree {Shorea rohisla) ; and the teak-tree is called 
sagirdn. It may be that the latter word has led the inter- 
preters astray. Anyhow, the sd^-tree is also called s&ku 
throughout the districts and provinces bordering on Nepal, 
and a tract of sdif-forest is called scLkuwcui or sakuivan. As 
sal represents sdla, sdku, saku, will represent sdkii. The teak 
is not indigenous to the Nepal Terai forests. They are 
essentially sd /-forests, and Sakya obviously means ‘ the 
people of the sd/- forest tracts.’ 
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3Ir. Fleet relies on the Piprawa Stupa as clearly marking 
a portion of the site 'of Kapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, or some 
spot in the immediate outskirts of the city (page 180), I do 
not think that this conclusion is justified by the data. 

Exactly 4| miles due south of the point where the 
Banganga enters the Basti district there is a vast mound, 
surmounted by the ruins of a small shrine, called in the 
map Grankul, but incorrectly so, for the people call it 
Kraihkul, with a very faint nasal sound. The houses of 
villagers stand on the skirts of this mound. Xorth-east of 
this, less than a mile off, is NibT. Chiindapar lies between 
the two places. Fa Hian states that he came south-east 
from SravastI to Jl’a-pi-ka (Xibi), and there he found the 
birthplace of Krakucchanda. He also states that there was 
a tower erected over the spot where the interview took place 
between father and son (when the latter returned, as did 
Gautama-Buddha also, after Enlightenment, to his home). 
Yuan Chwang also places the town of Krakucchanda south 
of Kapilavastu, and mentions the Stiipa of the Return. Two 
and a half miles west by south of NibI is Parigawan, and 
here is a 8tupa. This I take to be the Memorial of the 
lieturu. I speak of what I have seen for myself, and I can 
have no doubt that we here have the identical places seen by 
both Fa Hian and Yuan Chwang, and by them referred to as 
the birthplace and the place of the return of Krakucchanda. 

Mr. Smith seems to have been mistaken in claiming 
{Antiquities in the Tarai, prefatory note, p. 16) that “ the 
Asoka pillar of Krakuchandra’s town is probablj' that which 
is now worshipped as a Mahildeo at Palta Devi ” ; and, 
when he admits that the two pilgrims must have seen the 
same towns of Krakucchanda and Kanakamuni, his theory 
that they saw two different Kapilavastus is thin. 

W. Hoey. 


The Orientation of Mosques. 

Considerable attention is paid to the proper orientation 
of Christian cathedrals and churches, and Muhammadans are 
equally zealous about their masjids. With the first, all 
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that is required is that the axis of the building should he 
due east and west. With the Muhammadans, the ritual 
requires that in facing the mihvdhs they are assured that 
they are looking in the direction of their real qihia — the 
Ka’aha in Makka. This implies a different orientation for 
mosques all over the world, and to conform to their ritual, 
when away from a mosque, thej' use a compass {qihia numd) 
to show the direction of Makka. They have also tables 
{tdhwil al qihia) computed to guide them as to the precise 
direction. 

It would he interesting to know more than we do of such 
tables, and they would be well worth publishing as an 
illustration of a branch of Oriental science. The mediceval 
xirabs and Persians were highly versed in astronomy, and 
were quite able to tabulate, according to available information, 
the direction of Makka from any known place, however distant. 
Their knowledge of the precise geographical positions may 
not have been quite mathematically accurate; still, the results 
would differ but slightly from those obtained from the 
employment of the more accurate latitudes and longitudes 
now in use. For example, Makka is placed by the Arabs 
about a third of a degree north of what we hold as its true 
position ; and so is Labor — Lahiiwar as they call it — which 
is also fixed relatively almost two degrees more to the west 
than ought to be the case. Now, if we use the Muhammadan 
data, we find that a mosque at Labor ought to have its west 
wall facing 11° 25' to the south of due west, and if we use 
the European positions of the two places, we find the in- 
clination to be 10° 6' to the south. Such divergences, 
however, are trifling, and the ritual is practically as correctly 
conformed to as is needed. It would be interesting to 
determine what the actual deviation of the axis of Wazlr 
Khan’s masjid at Labor, from the direct east and west 
direction, really is and whether it agrees with calculation. 

It will be readily seen that, since Makka is more than 
21° north of the equator and the meridians converge to the 
poles, a line in India on which Makka should be due west 
from all places upon it, must run from the west gradually 
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tending slightly to the north-east. This line -would cut 
the 70th meridian in latitude 24'’ 16' N. ; the 80th in 27° 0' 
N". ; and the 90th in 31° 14' It is evident also that at 
all places to the north of this line the east and -west sides 
of the mosque must be turned to the west of north ; and 
at all places south of the same line, they must incline less 
or more to the east of their meridians. 

A table might he calculated showing the points where 
each meridian would be cut by circles on which the face of 
all masjids would vary by fixed angles from the meridian. 
Lines drawn through these points would converge towards 
Makka, and it would be easy to interpolate the angles 
for intervening positions. The following table will illustrate 
this, giving the latitudes at which the inclination of the east 
and west axis of a mosque should vary from the cardinal 
direction — south or north by 5°, 10°, 15°, etc., at the 
longitudes respectively of 65°, 70°, 75°, etc., east from 
Greenwich : — 


Inclixatiox 

N. OR S. OF 

West. 

05° 

70° 

East Lo: 

75° 

n'GITVDES. 

80° 

85° 

90° 


N. Latitides. 




25° S. 

34° 49' 

38° 23’ 


OVTSIDE I>'DIA. 1 

O 

O 

32° 13’ 

35° 15' 

38° 42' 




15° 

29° 52' 

32° 20' 

35° 10' 

38° 29' 



10° 

27° 37' 

29° 34' 

31° 51' 

34° 38’ 

37° 43' 


5° 

25° 27' 

26° 54' 

28° 38' 

30° 44' 

33° 15' 

36° 19’ 

Due W. 

23° 19' 

24° 16' 

25° 29' 

27° 0' 

28° 53’ 

31° 14' 

5°K 

21° 11' 

21° 39' 

22° 20' 

23° 16’ 

24° 31' 

26° 9' 

O 

O 

19° 1' 

18° 59' 

19° r 

19° 35' 

20° 3' 

20° 57' 

15° 


16° 14' 

15° 48' 

15° 31' 

15° 24’ 


20° 



12° 16' 

11° 18' 



25° 



8° 27' 

6 ° 43' 
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This table covers all India down to Ceylon. 

To ascertain the actual orientation of a given mosque is 
not at all difficult for a surveyor, as it requires only the 
observation of the sun’s altitude, with the angle between 
the line of the walls and the sun’s centre for a given time. 
And it would he interesting to examine this question for 
a few of the more notable mosques in different parts of 
India, especially where the angle with the meridian is 
considerable. 


Place. 

Lat. N. 

Loxg. E. 

An’Gle of Axis 

X. OR S. OF West. 

Peshawar 

34= 2’ 

71° 37' 

16° 33' S. 

Labor 

31= 34' 

74° 21' 

10° 6' S. 

Multan 

30° 12' 

71° 31' 

10° 1' S, 

Amritsar 

31° 37' 

74° 55' 

9° 43' S. 

Dehli 

28° 39' 

77° 17' 

3° 44' S. 

Agra 

27° 10' 

78° 5' 

1° 10' S. 

Lucknow 

26° 55' 

80° 59' 

0° 31' N. 

Allahabad 

25° 28' 

81° 54' 

2° 32' N. 

Ahmaclabad 

23° 2' 

72° 38' 

3° 9' N. 

Benares 

25° 19' 

83° 3' 

3° 22' N. 

Mandu 

22° 2r 

75° 26' 

3° 23' N. 

Cambay 

22° 19' 

72° 38' 

4° 23' N. 

Surat 

21° 12' 

72° 52' 

6° 19' N. 

Calcutta 

22° 34' 

88° 24' 

8° 2' N. 

Bombay 

18° 55' 

72° 54' 

10° 11' N. 

Golkonda 

17° 23' 

78° 27' 

12° 36' N. 

Haidarabad 

17° 22' 

78° 32' 

12° 29' N. 

Bijapur 

16° 50' 

75° 47' 

13° 24' N. 

Madras 

13° 4' 

80° 15' 

17° 53' N. 
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The angle for Labor has been given above ; but, for the 
convenience of anyone who may be interested in the 
question, the angles — north or south of due west — of the 
axes of mosques, for some of the principal places in India 
are given in the second table, with the latitudes and 
longitudes used in the computation. The position of Makka 
is taken as 21° 21' N. and 40° 10' E. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the mosques of 
India will be found to agree very closely with these angles. 
For Labor it has been shown that the geographical positions 
given by Xasir al - din Tusi and Ulagh Beg yield an 
inclination of 1° 19' less than the actual ; and the same 
authors give the latitudes of Multan and Benares as 29° 40' 
and 26° 15' respectively, and the differences of longitude 
from Makka as 30° 35' and 40° 20'. Now these give the 
inclinations for Multan and for Benares both less than the 
true positions afford. 

The subject has never been investigated scientifically by 
anyone in India, and the above remarks and computations 
may help to direct attention to it, and possibly also to the 
Tahicil al qibla mentioned above. 

Jas. Burgess. 

Edinlurgli. 

Fehnianj \lth, 1906. 


The name Gujarat. 

My attention has just been drawn to the question of the 
derivation of the name Gujarat; by an expression of con- 
currence in the view, which has been asserted in print,^ that 
the name has come through a Prakrit form Gujjararatta 
from the Sanskrit Gurjararashtra, “ the country of the 
Gurjaras.” That, however, is not the real explanation of 
the matter. 

The origin of the modern name, as far as we can trace it 
at present, is the form Gurjaratra. We have this form in 


* See, for instance, the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. i, part 1, p. 2. 
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the Daulatpura plate of a.d. 844 (El, 5. 211), in which 
mention is made of Gurjaratia-hhumi, “the land Gurjaratra.” 
We have it again in an undated inscription, of about the 
eighth century, at Kalaujar (ibid, note 3), in which mention 
is made of Gurjaratra-mandala, “the province or territory 
Gurjaratra.” And, for a later time, we have a closel}' 
similar form in line 35 of the Verawal or Somnatbpatan 
inscription of a.d. 1216 (El, 2. 439). Here, the published 
text presents the form Giirjaratra. There is nothing peculiar 
in the long u in the first syllable ; the tribal name was often, 
if not usually, written Gurjara in the epigraphic records, 
other than those of the Gurjara princes of Western India 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. The penultimate long 
d, however, seems somewhat questionable ; the original 
record, or an ink-impression, should be examined, to decide 
whether we have liere Gurjariitra or Gbrjaratra. 

The intermediate Prakrit form Gujjarattii is found in 
line 14 of the Ghatayala inscription of a.d. 863, written in 
Maharashtrl-Prakrit (this Journal, 1895. 516). 

The modern form Gujarat comes, of course, directly from 
this last-mentioned form Gujjarattii ; by elision of the final 
d, with dissolution of the nexus tt into the simple t, ac- 
companied by compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
short «. In respect of the last two steps, compare, as 
another instance in place-names, the transition of the 
ancient name Lattaliira, Lattanur, through Latlur, Lattur, 
into the modern Latiir (El, 7. 226). 

The modern name Gujarat is carried back to a.d. 1031-32 
by Alberfini, whose India presents it as Guz(a)rat : see 
Sachau’s text, p. 99, line 4. 

On the other hand, the form Gurjaratra seems to have 
been devised after a.d. 642 or thereabouts ; for, Hiuen 
Tsiang has presented the name as simply Kii-che-lo, = 
Gujjara: see Watters’ On Yuan CJacang, 2. 249. 

The origin of the termination tra of the original name 
remains to be determined. The suggestion has been made 
(El, 2. 438) that the form Gurjaratra (? Gurjaratra) of the 
Verawal inscription, was coined out of the modern name 
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Gujarat, “just like Siirafrdna out of Sultan and Qarjanaka 
“ out of Ghaznav,” and that “ Gujarat itself is probably 
“ a hybrid formation, the Arabic collective affix at, being 
“ added to the name of the Gurjara or Gujar clan.” The 
fact, however, that the form Gurjaratra is carried back to 
A.D. 844, seems to dispose of any such theory as that. And 
it appears to me that we must in some way connect the trd 
with the adverbial suffix of position, tra (Yedic trd), which 
we have in atra, ‘ here,’ tatra, ‘ there,’ and other words, 
and notably in the term Kuru-Pauchiila-tra, “ amongst the 
Kurus and Pafichalas” (Satapatha-Brahmana, 3. 2, 3, 15). 
Perhaps some reader of this note may be able to throw 
a light on this point, and to produce some other territorial 
appellations formed in the same way. 

I notice that Molesworth and Candy’s Marathi Dictionary 
gives an optional form Gujarath, and presents “ Gujardthl, 
relating to Gujarat.” What is the authority for this ? 

J. F. Fleet. 

March 14^/i, 1906. 


Sakastaxa, 

May I add one or two slight notes correcting or supple- 
menting my paper on “ Sakastana ” in the last number of 
this Journal (pp. 181—216) ? For some not very important 
irregularities of transliteration I may no doubt hope, in 
a historical disquisition, to receive absolution. 

p. 191, n. 1. The connection of the Kdpisahdimh of 
Darius with the Kairi(rar]v^ mentioned by Greek writers 
appears to have been first noticed bj^ Edward Thomas in 
this Journal, N.s., vol. xv, p. 387. But up to the present 
no one seems to have observed that the town or region is 
mentioned in an early Sanskrit work. Panini’s sutra 
kdpisydh sphak teaches the formation of the adjective 
kdpisdyana in the sesa meanings (‘ born from,’ ‘ produced 
in,’ etc.), and Pataiijali, quoting Katyayana, adds Bdlhyurdi- 
pardibhya'sceti vaktavyam \ Bdlhdyani Aiirddyanl Pdrddyani. 
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In this connection there can be no doubt that the reference 
is to the city or district Kdpisi : for Bdlhi is Balkh and 
Pardi is perhaps the country of the Paradas ; Urdi appears 
not to be known.* The examples cited by the Kasika, 
namely, kapisdijanam madhu | kdpisdijanl drdksd, have a con- 
siderable interest ; for the Sanskrit lexicographers give kapisd, 
kapiilkd, kdpisam, kdpisdi/auam as a kind of intoxicating 
spirit, and the grapes and wine of Cabul are now, and have 
always been, famous. 

It is of interest in connection with Dr. Grierson’s theory 
concerning the Paisiica dialects (J.R. A.S., 1904, pp. 726 sqq.) 
to note that Krqnsd is the name of the mother of the Pisacas, 
who are called Kapimputra and Kdpisei/a. 

I am not within reach of a copy of the Buddhist Kapisd- 
inddna, so as to gather the information which may be 
contained in that text. 

p. 194, 1. 16. For toOs read rot?. 

p. 197, n. 2. The suggestion that Ptolemy’s TaTaKrjvq 
is an error for SatcacrTpvq is due to Dr. Marquart {Erdnsahr, 
p, 36). It is noticeable that between this district and 
Arachosia Ptolemy places a people named BuKTpwt. If we 
combine these facts with the proximity of the UapiKavioi 
{Farghmah, see p. 191 supra), whose name is identical with 
the original of Farghiina, we have an additional argument 
for an early southern settlement — the Uapt-Kavioi, being 
mentioned by Herodotus — from beyond the Hindu- Kush. 

I note that Dr. Marquart, in his Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte von Fran, pp. 514-15, n. 136 (cf. Erdnkihr, 
p. 220), proposes to find a third Farghdna, denoted by the 
BapKuvm of Ktesias, in “ one of the vallej's between 
Baghlan and likamys.” At the same time he cites from 
a fragment of Hekataios (No. 180) the reference to a 
UapaKavT], TrdXj? UepcTiKrf. He distinguishes the forms in 


’ I think, however, that I can make a suggestion which under the circumstances 
has considerable probability. The Buddhist Sanskrit form of the name Vdyuna 
is rdditjSua or Oddiyuna, and the presence ot an r, or at least a cerebral, seems 
to be attested by the Tibetan JJ . ryyan. Udydna is therefore a popular corruption. 
If Vrdi denotes this country, it would be appropriately mentioned in conjunction 
with Kapisa, Balkh, and the Pai’Rdas. 
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situation and etymology from the UapiKavioi of Herodotus. 
Also he gives the authority of Ptolemj-, v'l, c. 17, § 7, for 
a city UapaKavaKr) in Herat. 

But is it quite clear that the BapKavioi of Ktesias are not 
precisel}' the UapiKavtoi of Herodotus ? Ktesias mentions 
this people three times, in his Persica, cc. 5 and 8, and in 
his A^-ii/rkwa, fragment 1. The first passage relates that 
Astyages was to he fetched from the Barkanioi, over whom, 
as we learn from another reference {np. Tzetzes, i, 1, 87, 
see Baehr, Ktesias, p. 106), Cyrus had made him ruler. In 
the second passage it is said that on the death of Cyrus, 
Tanuoxarkes (Smerdis) became master of Bactria, Khorasmia, 
Parthia, and Karmania, Spitades satrap over the Derbikes, 
Megabernes over the Barkanioi. The third passage tells us 
that the Assyrian king Ninus “ was lord of the country of 
“ the Kadousioi and Tapouroi ; further, of the Hurkanioi 
“ and Drangians : in addition to these, of the Derbikes 
“ and Karmanioi and Chorasmioi ; moreover, of the 
“ Borkanioi and Parthuaioi ” (Diodorus, ii, 43). Stephaiius 
of Byzantium describes the Barkanioi as a race having 
a common frontier with the Hurkanioi (Baehr, op. cif., 
p. 106). They supplied 12,000 combatants against Alexander 
(Curtius, iii, c. 2). 

Although these statements may not be sufficiently definite 
or reliable to enable us to fix exactly the position of the 
Barkanioi, they are certainly not in favour of a too remote 
situation for a people bordering on Hyrcania. Would not 
Dr. Marquart’s Farghana be also too small to suit the 
requirements of the second passage from Ktesias and that 
from Curtius, and would it not be included in the dominion 
of the ruler of Bactria ? 

p. 199, 1. 18. For ‘ Derbiker ’ read ‘ Derbikes.’ According 
to Strabo (xi, cc. ix and x), this people was separated from 
Hyrcania only by the Tapouroi (Tabaristan), while Pliny 
(vi, 16) places them on both sides of the Oxus. They must 
have been a powerful people, as the)^ supplied to the army 
of Darius 2,000 horse and 40,000 infantrj' to fight against 
Alexander (Curtius, iii, c. 2). 
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These statements seem sufficient to establish the position 
and importance of the people in question. No doubt 
identical with them are the Derbikes who fought against 
Cj'rus (Ktesias, cc. 6-7), who cannot be placed very far 
from India, as Indian allies with elephants took part in the 
battle. The Sakai, who came to the help of Cyrus on this 
occasion, were commanded by a prince whose name Amorges 
oertainh' reminds us of the Amurgioi — bis wife’s name was 
Sparethra (c. 3). The leader of the Derbikes was called 
Amorrhaios. 

In any case, Amorges and bis Sakas are clearly the 
Euergetai = Ariaspi of Arrian (siq)ra, p. 196), and therefore 
the Saka nationality of this people is estahlished hy testimony 
as well as hy inference. 

p. 202, 11. 7 sqq. It is to be observed that Pliny definitely 
states (vi, c. 16) that the Scythians gave the name Silys to 
the Jaxartes. If the oldest form of the name is preserved 
in the Sanskrit Situ, the similarity with the case of the 
Helmand is still more complete. 

p. 20-5, n. 3. The instances of confusion of y and J in the 
edicts of Asoka are, according to the citations in M. Senart’s 
Inscriptions de Ptyadasi, confined to the following ; — 

(1) j for y — majura, Shahbazgarhi, i, 3 ; 

majula, Khalsi, i, 4; 
ja, Shahbazgarhi, v, 11 ; 
ananijasa, Shahbazgarhi, vi, 16. 

(The last two disappear in Biihler’s text, Epigraphia 
Indica, ii, pp. 447 sqq.) 

(2) y foi-y — raya, Shahbazgarhi, i, 1 ; v, 11 ; ix, 18 ; x, 22; 

kamboya, Shahbazgarhi, v, 12; xiii, 9; 
samuya, Shahbazgarhi, i, 1 (by the side of 
samd/a). 

p. 200, 1, 11. For ‘latter’ read ‘former.’ 

p. 206, 11. 19 sqq. I may hope not to be accused of 
supposing that the difference between p in Parni, etc., and 
the t' in Varni, etc., is solely one of tenuis and media. 
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p. 216, 11. 14 sqq. For the influence of Persian architecture 
on that of the early Buddhists I may refer to Griinwedel, 
Buddhistkche Kiinst in Indien (1900), pp. 16-18. 

An interesting similarity may be traced between the tout 
ensemble of the building represented in the Sanchi stupa, 
which is reproduced in a plate accompanying Dr. Burgess’ 
article in this Journal for 1902 (facing p. 44), and the 
buildings of the Achscmenids to which I have referred. 
This edifice also has ‘ Lion Capitals.’ 

F. W. Thomas. 


Om Maxi padme hum. 

The Tibetans, who have so much to say concerning the 
mystic import of this famous formula (Rockhill, Land of the 
Lumas, pp. 326 sqq.), do not appear to throw light upon its 
grammatical form. Nor does Koeppen’s Reli<jion des Buddha 
(ii, pp. 59 sqq.) deal with this side of the matter. 

I can see no reason whatever for departing from the view 
of Hodgson {J.A.S.B., 1835, p. 196) that the formula 
relates to [Avalokitesvara] Padmapani or from that of Mill 
{ibid., p. 198) that Manipadrne is one word. I should not, 
however, follow AVilson {Ess<i>/s ii, pp. 334 and 356) in 
regarding Manipadma as a simple alias of Padmapani. On 
the analogy of other Dharaiiis such as Oni Vajruijamthe hum, 
Om Vajvalohe hum, Om Vujrapuspe hum, would it not be 
more probable that manipadrne is a vocative referring to 
a feminine counterpart of that Bodhisattva, i.e. Tara ? 

F. AV. Thomas. 


Erratum. 

In the R.A.S. Journal (January), 1906, p. 220, 1. 21, the 
Chinese characters for Alo-la-p’o should have been 
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A Geographical Account of Countries round the Bay 
OF Bengal, 1669 to 1679. By Thomas Bowrey. 
Edited by Lieut. -Col. Sir Richard C. Teyiple, Bart., 
C.I.E. (Haliluyt Society, 1905.) 

Professor E. B. Tylor having drawn the attention of 
Sir Richard C. Temple to a MS. in the possession of 
Mr. Eliot Howard, Sir Richard, on examining it, at once 
recognized its value, obtained leave to copy it, and, with 
characteristic energj', spent two years in the endeavour to 
discover the identity of the writer, who concealed his name 
under the initials T. B. After long and fruitless efforts, 
a series of happy coincidences revealed beyond a doubt that 
T. B. was Thomas Bowrey, a sailing master, who went out 
to Madras in 1668 or 1669, and remained in the East until 
October, 1688, when he sailed for England. During the 
nineteen years that he spent in the East, Bowrey visited 
various parts of India, Persia, Arabia, the Malay Peninsula, 
Pegu, Acbin, etc. ; and a portion of his experiences is set 
forth in the MS. here printed. Unfortunately this work is 
incomplete, and ends abruptly in the middle of a sentence. 
It is possible that Bowrey may have written a fuller 
narrative ; but, if so, it appears to have disappeared. The 
only other extant works of Bowrey’s are a number of 
charts, at present in the British Museum, and a “ Dictionary 
English and Malayo, Malayo and English,” which was 
published in 1701. These facts and others relating to 
Bowrey’s life have been unearthed after infinite trouble 
by Sir R. C. Temple, and are set forth in his excellent 
Introduction. 

The MS. here printed is headed “ Asia, Wherein is 
contained the scituation, comerse, cus[toms], etc., Of many 
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Provinces, Isles, etc., in India, Persi[a], Arabia, and the 
South Seas, Experienced by me T. B., in the forementioned 
Indie[s], Yizt., from Anno MDCLXIX to MDCLXXIX.” 
It is evident from this heading that Bowrey intended to 
narrate his experiences in all the parts of Asia that he had 
visited ; hut, as a fact, the only parts here described are 
the Coromandel coast, Golconda, the coast of ‘ Gingalee,’ 
Orissa (a fragment), Bengal, Junkceylon, Queda, and Achin 
(incomplete) ; there being headings only for xVrakan, Pegu, 
and Tenasserim. The dates at the end of the title are 
accepted by the learned editor without question ; but to 
me the second is inexplicable. Why Bowrey should have 
confined the narrative of hi.s experiences to the first half of 
his sojourn in the East is incomprehensible, and I cannot 
but suspect an error. Again, since he sailed for England in 
October, 1688, and, according to his own statement in the 
preface to his Dictionary, had “ nineteen years continuance 
in East-India,” he probably arrived at iMadras in the latter 
part of 1669. Surely, then, he must have left England 
at the beginning of the same year, and not in 1668, as 
Sir Richard Temple thinks. At any rate, Bowrey nowhere 
tells us the exact dates of his departure from England 
and arrival in India, the earliest date given in this MS. 
in connection with his movements being 1672, and the 
latest 1677. 

Though incomplete, and written in a style that smacks 
more of the seaman than of the penman, Bowrey’s narrative 
is of much value as the work of a shrewd observer, and 
many of the incidents recorded by' him are not to be found 
elsewhere. The illustrations with which he embellished his 
manuscript, and which are here reproduced, are more curious 
than accurate,' except those of boats. (A facsimile is also 


^ I am suspicious regarding the originality of these drawings, especially ot 
those of trees and plants. As regard*' one drawing, howerer, there can be no 
maimer of doubt, viz. that ot “An Achin cripple” (plate xviii, tig, b), which 
is simply copied from plate iii (“ Alteeckeninge van de grouwelijcke Institie in 
Achin”), at p. 14 ot the account of the voyage of Wyhrandt van AVaerwijck 
and Sebidt de "Weert to the East in 1602, printed in deel 1 of Begin ende 
Voortganghy etc. (1644). A simple comparison ot the two proves this at a glance. 
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•given of Bowrey’s chart of the Hugli river, drawn in 1687, 
and described by Yule in his Hedges’ Diarg.) But, valuable as 
is the narrative intrinsically, its value has been enormously 
increased by the wealth of footnotes added h}' the editor, 
embodj’ing as they do a large numher of extracts from 
contemporar}' records in the India Office, as well as from 
the accounts of seventeenth century travellers. A list of the 
works quoted or referred to is given at the end ; and full as 
it is, we notice two rather strange omissions — -one, that of 
Baldaeus’s Jdalabar en Choromandel (1672), a faulty translation 
of which was printed in Ciiurchill’s collection of voyages and 
travels ; and the other, that of Ilavart’s Op- oi Ondergang 
■ran Cormnnde/ (1693), a valuable work, containing a mass 
of information refrardinff the Dutch settlements on the 
Coromandel coast, especially during the writer’s residence 
there, 1671-168o, almost the same period over which 
Bowrey’s travels extended. From one Dutch writer, IVouter 
Schouten, Sir Richard Temple quotes very copiously ; and it 
is, therefore, all the more to he regretted that he has drawn 
his extracts from the very inaccurate French translation, 
in which (an important point) the spelling of names of 
places, etc., has been mostly altered. Another work which 
is also freely cited is, on the authority of the India Office 
Library catalogue, credited to “Delestre.” (That the British 
IVluseum Library catalogue should father the book on 
“ Dalence ” is one of those thinjrs that “ no fellow can 
understand.”) The writer was actuallv Francois Lestra or 
I’Estra (see Prevost’s His/. Gen. des Vogages, ix, 14-29 ; 
Nouv. Bib/. Gen., xxx, col. 983), 

The editor has rightly printed the MS. practically 
hterntim ; and consequentlv we have here some curious 
forms of Indian words and names. The most extraordinary 
of these is “ Jno. Gernaet” for Jagannath (both the god and 
the place). I am not sure, however, that the entire credit 
of evolving such a fine specimen of ‘ Hohson-Jobson ’ is due 
to Bowrey ; for in the map of “ Bengale ” in Valentyn’s 
Oud en Nieuic Oost-Indien, deel v, the place is entered as 
“sJan Gernaet,” and as that map was compiled between 1658 
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and 1664 it is probable that Bowrey got the name from 
a copy of it, only turning ‘Jan’ into ‘ Jno.’ (for ‘John’). 
In passing, I may mention that Bowrey’s map of Ceylon, 
drawn in 1681 (the year in which Knox’s Historical Relation 
appeared, with its infinite!}' superior map), contains a fine 
example of ‘ Hobson- Jobson,’ which deserves a place in the 
next edition of Yule’s monumental work, viz. “ Barbarian 
Island,” as a name for Berberyn or Beruwala. In describing 
the various races on the Coromandel coast, Bowrey says;— 
“ The Poore Sort of Inhabitants, vizt. the Gentues, Mallabars, 
etc.'. Smoke their tobacco After a Very meane, but I Judge 
Original manner, Onely the leafe rowled up, and light one 
end, and holdinge the Other betweene their lips, and Smoke 
untill it is soe farre Consumed as to warme theire lips, and 
then heave the end away ; this is called a bunko, and by 
the Portugals a Cheroota.” Regarding this “ meane, but 
Original, manner” of smoking tobacco, I may point out that 
Christoph Schweitzer, who was in Ceylon from 1676 to 
168'J, says of the natives (I quote the English translation of 
1700, cliap iv) : “They Smoak Tobacco too, not out of 
Pipes, but wound up in a dry Leaf.” (On the other hand, 
Albrecht Ilerport, who was in the island in 1663-65, depicts 
a Sinhalese smoking a pipe.) In footnotes to the above 
passage froin Bowrey, the editor states that these are the 
earliest quoted instances of the words bunkiis and cheroot 
(see Hobson- Johson under these words). As regards cheroot, 
I know of no earlier mention ; but I can cite an earlier 
instance of buncus from the Diarium (published 1668) of 
Johann von der Behr, who served as a soldier under the 
Dutch in the East Indies from 1644 to 1650. Describing 
Batavia and its inhabitants, be says (p. 23) : — “ In using 
tobacco they have no pipes, but only a thin leaf, which they 
call a puncl’s, in which they are accustomed to roll as much 
as they wish, and then put in their mouth and light.” 
Christoph Langhanss also, who was in the East Indies from 
1694 to 1696, in his JVeiie Ost-Iiulische Reise (1705) says 
(p. 233) : ‘‘ In the whole of India they [plantain leaves] are 
also used for making puncas, namely, one takes a bit of such 
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a leaf dried, and lays some of the green Malay tobacco 
therein, then one rolls it up, and thus smokes both tobacco 
and pipe together.” On p. 307 Bowre}' speaks of “makeing 
a sumbra,” i.e. a reverential salutation. The r here seems 
to have got in by inadvertence ; for in his Dictionary he 
gives the Malay word as soomha. Baldseus, Valentyn, and 
other Dutch writers use the forms sambaja, somhayen, and 
the Portuguese dictionaries enter the word as zumhaya. 
The origin is apparently Skt. mmbhdvcina, ‘worship, honour.’ 
The word braces, applied by Bowre}^ and other contemporary 
writers to the shoals at the mouth of the Hugli, must 
surely be a corruption of the Portuguese haixos. The word 
spiilshore, which the editor has been unable to identify, is 
evidentlv a nautical term, and I would suggest as its origin 
the Dutch spil (pin, bar, or capstan) and sc/toor (prop, beam), 
though I do not find the combination spikchoor in the Dutch 
dictionaries. 

I have said above that Bowrey records interesting facts 
not found elsewhere. As an instance, T may refer to the 
details he gives (pp. 18'2-190) of the attempts of the Danes 
in 1674-76 to conclude peace tvith Malik Qiisim, governor of 
Hugli, and form a trading settlement in Bengal, which, 
taken with the statement in the Batavia Dayh-Register for 
1676 (p. 289), confirm the supposition that it was in 1676 
that the Danes first settled at Serampore (see J.R.A.S. for 
1898, pp. 628-9). 

Speaking of the ‘ Resbutes ’ (military retinue) of the 
native governor of Masulipatam, and of their inferiority to 
Europeans, Bowrey says (p. 84): — “And a more memorable 
fight Sir Edward Winter had with above 300 of them horse 
and foot upon Guddorah bridge, when he and his Trumpeter 
cleared the way and drove Severall of them Over the bridge 
to the great Astonishment of all the Natives and Fame of 
that Worthy Knight.” In a footnote to this the editor 
confesses that he has been unable to find in the records of 
the time an actual account of this fight, though he gives an 
extract referring to it from a letter from Sir Edward to 
Sir Thomas Chamberlin, deputy-governor in London, and 
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also (through Mr. Wm. Foster’s kindness) some lines from 
Sir Ed'ward’s monument in the Battersea Parish Church, the 
last three of which run : — 

“ Thrice twenty mounted iloors he overthrew 

Singlv on foot, .some wounded, some he slew ; 

Dispers’d the rest : what more cou’d Sampson do ? ” 

Sir Richard Temple surmises that these lines refer to the 
skirmish spoken of by Bowrey. His surmise is correct, and 
so is the number of the “Moors” given in the lines, Bowrey’s 
“.'300” being a gross exaggeration. A description of the 
affair, which occurred on 22nd October, 1G6'2 (new style), is 
given in the Batavia Dar/h-Itcgister for 1663, pp. 116-17, 
from which it appears that disputes had arisen between 
"William Jearsey, the acting-agent, and the governor 
“ Pattulabeek,” who, after Winter's arrival as agent, finding 
the grievances increase, resolved to rid himself of his two 
enemies at one sti'oke, and so organized an attack on Winter 
as he was returning in his palankin from the garden outside 
the town. Winter protected himself with the cushions, 
while his native Hchenninee^ter (either fencing master or 
roundelier) and trumpeter defended him from the attack of 
the “50 or 60 horsemen,” until, getting his sword in his 
hand, he leapt out of the palankin and — hid himself ! So 
savs the Dutch diarist, who mentions nothing of Winter’s 
alleged prowess, though he adds that tlie trumpeter died of 
his wounds three days later, and that the agent himself 
received five or six wounds, one of them in tlie face. 
Naturally this affair led to an open nqjture between Winter 
and the governor, references to which occur on pp. 374 
and 455 of the same Dagh-Register. How the matter u'as 
ultimately settled, I do not know. 

On pp. 64-70 Bowrev’ gives a summary account of the 
doings of the French fleet under Admiral La Have in 
1672-73 on the Coromandel coast, which the editor has 
supplemented by copious extracts from contemporary W’riters. 
It is curious, however, that Bowrey is silent regarding 
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tlie sea-figlit between the English and Dutch off the 
Masulipatani-?7ursapore coast (see Hunter’s Hht. of Brit. 
India, ii, 199), of 'which Havart {op. cit., i, 163-6) gives 
a graphic account. Bo-wrey states on p. 70 that “The 
French Chiefs resident in Matchlipatani was killed by the 
Moors.” Of this tragedy Sir Richard Temple has been 
unable to discover an account. Havart, however, gives the 
following details {op. cit., i, :f23) : — “The last [French] 
chief, who was there in my time, was one Michiel Malafosse, 
who anno 1673 was villanouslv murdered and run throug-h 
with pikes by the Moors, although he defended himself 
stoutly like a brave warrior, and sold his life dearly enough, 
but ‘many dogs arc the death of the bare.’ ” 

The latest portion of Bowrey’s narrative is of peculiar 
interest, giving, as it does, his personal experiences in 
Junkceylou, Kedah, and Achin, the first of these three 
being of special value in its description of a place regarding 
the historj' of which in the seventeenth century we know 
practically nothing. Unfortunately the w'riter’s statements 
and dates cannot be absolutely depended on. For example, 
he says (p. 311): “Anno Domini 1675 the Old Queen of 
Achin died”; whereas, according to Yalentyn {Sumatra, 
9, 41), this queen reigned from 1641 to 16S8, when she died, 
and was succeeded by another queen. (Two of the four 
queens mentioned in the editor’s footnote appear to be 
mythical.) Other instances of erroneous dates are (p. 67) 
1672 for 1673, and (p. 147) 1678 for 1677. 

I have spoken of the mass of valuable information con- 
tained in Sir Richard Temple’s footnotes, and with one or 
two of the points discussed in these I have already dealt. 
I can now only run through the book and make a comment 
or correction here and there. Negapatam was taken hy the 
Dutch in 1658, and not in 1660 (p. 2). The word ‘boars’ 
in the note on p. 6 should surely be ‘ bears ’ (see p. 17). 
In note 4 on p. 42 ‘p. 44’ should be ‘p. 104.’ In note 1 
on p. 55 the word ‘Sangaries’ should have a reference to 
Sohson- Jobson s.v. ‘ Jangar.’ (Is ‘Gun boates’ in the 
extract correct ?) The suggestion from Hobson- Johson in 
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note 2 on the same page, that ‘ /o«y-cloth ’ may he a cor- 
ruption of liingt is shown to be erroneous by the New Eng. 
Diet. In the continuation of the same note on p. 56 
‘a/c’ is evidently an error for ‘ In note 2 on p. 57 
read ‘ Penia Merchant.' In note 2 on p. 65, for ‘October, 
1671,’ read ‘ 1 September, 1671.’ In note 3 on p. 69 
‘ Bellefort ’ should be ‘ Bellesort.’ The word ‘ Coreas ’ in 
the extract quoted in note 1 on p. 75 is strange to me. The 
correct name of the “ antient Portiigees ” spoken of in the 
same note was, of course, Oliveira. (I may mention that in 
Cevlon this name has undergone a similar corruption, and 
now figures as ‘Livera’ or ‘De Livera.’) In note 4 on 
p. 78, and in other places, Dr. Watt is called ‘Watts.’ In 
the two extracts in the note on p. 118 ‘ Cogee ’ and ‘ Cozzee ’ 
surely represent the .same word. In connection with note 1 
on p. 169 I may point out that Yalentyn {Choromandel, 162) 
gives a plan of the Dutch factory at Hugli. In the last line 
of this note (on p. 170), for ‘foild’ read ‘feild.’ In note 1 
on p. 200 the explanation of ‘ fanoux ’ by fulim is, I think, 
incorrect ; a fanam is probably meant, fanottx representing 
the Portuguese plural Janoes. In note 2 on p. 209 the 
date ‘ (1660) ’ after ‘ Vnlcntgn ' is incomprehensible, ‘ 152 ff.’ 
should be ‘153,’ and ‘Gala’ should be ‘Gale.’ I may add 
to the information given in note 1 on p. 251 regarding 
Wm. Jearsey, that his wife’s name was Catharina Hemsink, 
and that he carried her off before her parents’ eyes from 
a rapal to which he had been invited at Palicol (see Ilavart, 
op. cit., hi, 31). In connection with note 6 on p. 257, I may 
mention that the Batavia Dagh-Regiders between 1625 and 
1663 give the following variants of the name Pondicherry: 
Poulecera, Poelocera, Poulocera, Pouleceer, Polocera, Poule- 
chere (1643), Poulechera, Poeleceere, Poelesere, Poelesera, 
Poulesere. These are all earlier than Bowrey’s ‘ Pullicherrie.’ 
Near the top of p. 268, and in note 2 on p. 308, the same 
extract is given from the India Office O.C., but in one the 
place spoken of is said to be Kedah, in the other Achin. In 
note 1 on p. 323 ‘ neplialium ’ should be ‘ nepheliiim,' and the 
rambutan is certainly not the same as the leechee. 
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la conclusion, I must accord a word of praise to the index, 
which appears to he exhaustive, and is altogether admirable. 

Donald Ferguson. 


Tuhfa Dawi-l-Arab uber Naaien und Nisben bei 
Bohari, Musltai, Malik. By Ibn Hatlb al-Dahsa. 
Edited by Dr. Tralgott Mann. (Leiden : E. J. 
Brill, 1960 .) 

This edition, prepared from the MS. of the work in the 
British Museum, Add. 7351 (Cat. Dxli -) — of which the 
Berlin MS. xlhlwardt. No. 1663, appears to be a copy — 
may be expected to justify its editor’s anticipation by 
proving of service to students. It consists of vocalized 
alphabetical lists of names, and (p. 135) of nisbas, limited 
to such as occur in the works mentioned in the sub-title. 
There follow (pp. 196-205) lists compiled by the editor of 
other names and nisbas occurring either in these works, or in 
the “Tuhfa” outside its lists. These include some unusual 
names for which references to the passages where they 
occur would have been acceptable. In other cases the 
vocalization seems scarcely to admit of doubt, or is left 
doubtful, e.g. and where the absence of the 

‘ teshdid ’ in the former mav be of no greater significance 
than its obvious presence in tbe latter, where the more 
material ‘ fathas ’ are omitted. In truth the vocalization in 
printed texts is as often as not the work of editor, or even of 
printer. There exists, as yet, no definite practice restricting 
the vowel-marks in print to those occurring in the manuscript 
original, nor might such a practice find general acceptance. 
Failing this, the authority of such vocalization must 
be small. 

Dr. Mann has diligently brought together, on pp. 2-7, 
various notices of the author. The fullest of these, that 
by Ibn Hajar (p. 3), is to be found in nearly identical 
language, but with some added particulars, in 
a collection of biographies of the ninth century, by 
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al-Sakhawi (Brock., ii, 34). This notice, after stating the 
author’s birth, continues : 


Jps?' ‘— t-V. 


c-'’ j A- cA' 




Then resuming, as in Ibn Hajar, it saj-s of the author: 
^jLi (not ct:' —is^) 

A 


A-Cl 


i.- 


i/i 


viz , the works given by Ibn Hajar, with ui-' Jj( as an 

alternative title for J' iiUl, adding 

ii:^n and 1 i^r’' ^ilso, an abridg- 

ment of the Tahdhib of Ibn Qurqiil by the title of 

^ (which is the MS. at Cairo, cat. i, 286, and 170. 3 
in Brockelmann’s list of his works), and another work called 
(Lcytll ^ It goes on to give, on 

the authority of Taqi al-Bin ibn Qadi Shubba, who was 
a contemporary of Ibn EBatib al-Dah^a, the matter given 
on p. 5 from the I^ail al-SalAawi (where should be 

^LijsfL.-l), and adds: 

1 4J ^ ^IJLa ^...^bwj H (LI.^ 


‘ These extracts are from a traascript, in private ownership, of the MS. of 
al-Dau’ al-Lami* in the public library at Damascus. The statement from Ibn 
Uadi Shuhba occurs verbatim in that writer’s notice of Ibn Khatib al-Dahsha 
in his Tabaqat al-Fuqaha — autogr. B.M. Add. 7,356, 151“ margin, and Or. 
3,039, SSI*" margin — where the father is mentioned as the author of the Misbah, 
and the son’s birth is put in 760 a.h. (in Brock. 750 a.h.). 
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Dr. Mann points out (p. 3, n. 1) that Brockelmann, in his 
notice of the author (ii, 66), credits him in error with the 
next mentioned author as his son. On the other hand, by 
the omission of his first patronymic “Ahmad,” Brockelmann 
has deprived him of his sonship to the above-mentioned Ibn 
Zahir, whom he had already noticed (ii, 25), and whose 
Mishah is quoted by his son in the “ Tuhfa ” — see p. 11, n. 4. 

The introductory part of the volume is followed by sixteen 
pages of notes and corrections (printed on one side only so 
as to allow of insertion in the text), which give evidence of 
much research. One of these, on p. 33, seems to enable 
the identification of a MS. as one of the works of that 
voluminous author, Ibn al-Jauzi. In the passage of the 
text there referred to — at p. Mr, line 7 — a ‘ Muhtasib ’ by 
this author is quoted. On this the note refers to a MS. by 
Ibn al-Jauzi, Pet. i, 359, i.e. Ahlwardt, 10,163, which is 
mentioned by Brockelmann (i, 503) as No. 27 in the list of 
his works, and as unidentified. The MS. B.M. Add. 23,279 — 
(Cat. Mccxxvii) — an abridgment of the Mir’at al-Zaman 
of the Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, gives a full obituary notice of 
Ibn al-Jauzi, and among his works, under the heading of 
“ ‘Ilm al-Hadith,” fol. 1035 ult., ^ 

The MS. Ahlwardt 10,163 must be this work. 

II. F. A. 


Rabah et LES Arabes DU Chari. By Decorse and 
M. Gaudefkov-Demombynes. (Paris : E. Guilmoto.) 

Three documents relating to Rabah, a follower of Zubair 
Pacha of slave-trade notoriety, who conquered the sovereignty 
of Bomu, a territory lying south-west of Lake Chad — 
“ where three empires meet,” viz., Nigeria, the German 
Kameruns, and the French Protectorate — and ruled there 
with Dikoa as bis capital for seven years, until he and his 
son Fadl Allah were suppressed by the French :n 1900—1. 
The documents were procured by Dr. Decorse, who was 
attached to the French expedition. The first, which is in 
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31 
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debased Arabic, was drawn np for the Doctor by a secretary 
of Eabah. It is a bare and jejune record of his movements, 
and of bis son’s after him, until their deaths. The second 
and third, wliich narrate a success on Rabah’s part, and his 
murder of M. de Reha^le, who bad come to negotiate with 
him, were told orally to the Doctor by a son of Rabah when 
a prisoner of the French, and were taken down by him in 
a transliterated form. All three documents are accompanied 
by translations, and by full notes on the names and places, 
and the verbal idioms. There follows a French -Arab 
vocabulary of the terms found current by Dr. Decorse 
among the inhabitants of the Lower Shari River, with 
grammatical observations thei’eon, the origin of the more 
debased terms being indicated in notes. 

The work is a useful addition to Maghrabi literature. 


LhAS.\ -AND ITS MySTERIKS, WITH A ReCORD OF THE 

Expedition of 1904-1904. By L. A. Waddell, 
LL.D., C.B, C.I.E., F.L.S., F.A.I., Lieut.-Colonel, 
Indian Medical Service, author of “ The Buddhism of 
Tibet,” etc. With 2oO illustrations and maps. (London: 
John Muiray, 190-3.) 

This remarkable volume is a worthy record of the 
achievements of the recent British mission to the mysterious 
city of Lhasa by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
expedition. To adopt the words of the preface, it is, so 
far as it goes, an intelligible and authentic account of 
Central Tibet, its capital, its Grand Lama hierarchy, and 
its dreamy hermit people, as they appeared to one who had 
had exceptional advantages for making their acquaintance. 
Its merits have been alieaily acknowledged in many a review, 
and need not be further insisted on here. 

The author gives .some prominence to the mystic side of 
the story, alluding to “the theosophist belief that somewhere 
beyond the mighty Kaiichenjunga there would be found 
a key wbicb should unlock the mysteries of the old world 
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that was lost by the sinking of the Atlantis continent in tbe 
Western Ocean, about the tinae when Tibet was being 
upheaved by the still rising Himalayas.” He is amazed 
by the way the astrologers of Tibet were able to predict 
the distressful storm which was in store for their country, 
and gives, in chapter i, the original text of their prophecy, 
copied by himself from tlie “ Almanac for the Wood-Dragon 
Year (1904 a.d.).” But diligent inquiries at Lhasa only 
met with disenchantment, even when Ti Rimpoche, the 
Regent of Tibet, an excellent portrait of whom faces 
p. 208, was specially interviewed on such questions : — 
“ Regarding the so-called ‘ Mahatmas,’ it was important 
to elicit the fact that this Cardinal, one of the most learned 
and profound scholars in Tibet, was, like the other learned 
Lamas I have interrcigated on the subject, entirely ignorant 
of any such beings. Nor had he ever heard of any secrets 
of the ancient world having been preserved in Tibet : the 
Lamas are only interested in ‘The Word of Buddha,’ and 
place no value whatever on ancient history.” 

The last sentence is the explanation of the fact that we 
owe to Chinese sources all the exact knowledge we possess 
of the early history and chrontdogy of Tibet. The dates of 
Srong-tsan’s first mission to the Chinese imperial court in 
A.D. 634, of his marriage to the Chinese Princess W^n- 
Ch'eng in 641, of the Tibetan marriage of the second 
Chinese Princess of Chin-Ch‘eng in 710, and of the erection 
of the famous bilingual tieatv monument at Lhasa in 822, 
are certain fixed points which there is no gainsaying. 
Colonel Waddell refers to this last monument as a pillar 
still standing in front of the Jo-k‘ang, the great cathedral 
of Lhasa. It is a pity that no photographs or rubbings of 
the inscriptions upon it appear to have been taken. Two 
facsimiles have been aheady pobli-hed in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (October, 188U), but there is a third 
side said to contain the names of the Chinese high ministers 
of state of the period and of those officials who made the 
sworn treaty, which is still unknown. The author gives 
a photograph (p. 340) of a neighbouring stone monument 
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(doring), and tells us to note the ‘cup-markings’ on it, but 
this is a nineteenth century production of the reign of Chia 
Ch'ing inscribed with a Chinese edict on smallpox, of much 
less interest. 

Colonel Waddell also refers to the Chinese consort of the 
celebrated king Srong-tsan, but he strangely makes her 
start (p. 369) from Peking. She really set out from 
Ch‘ang-an (now Si-an-fu in Shansi province), which was 
the capital of China during the T'ang dynasty, and the 
cavalcade was painted on a scroll-picture at the time by 
Yen Li-pen, a well-known artist of the first rank. There 
are one or two other slips which may be noticed for 
correction in the next edition. The Mongolian city of Urga 
is nowhere “near the great Lob Nor lake” (p. 27), nor is 
it to be found marked in the map on p. 41 to which we are 
referred. Kublai Khan, the founder of the Mongolian 
dynasty in China, was not “ the son of the famous Genghis 
Khan,” as we are told on p. 26, but the grandson, being the 
son of Tuli, who was the fourth son of Genghis. 

The impression of the seal of the Dalai Lama, pronounced 
to be “ in square Indian characters,” is printed on its left 
side on p. 448, as if it were to be read horizontally. The 
inscription seems to be rather an archaic form of the 
Tibetan script, and is to be read in vertical columns, 
passing from left to right, like the Bashpa script of the 
thirteenth century. It corresponds to the modern formula 

-^1 i.e. Talai ftLamai . . . 

Thamka >'gyalva, “The royal seal (generally written thamga) 
of the Dalai Lama.” The character at the bottom of the 
middle of the three columns has not been deciphered. 

The book is enriched with several useful appendices on 
the scientific results of the expedition. Among the fauna of 
Central Tibet are described three new birds, and a new 
species of carp was found in the Yamdok lake, which has 
been named Gymnocyprh waddelti. The illustrations are 
mostly of exceeding beauty and interest, notably the Palace 
of the Dalai Lama on Potala at lAasa and the Painted 
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iLock Sculptures at Lhasa, both of which have been repro- 
duced from ‘ colour photographs ’ taken from nature by the 
author. 

S. W. B. 

Scraps from a Collector’s Note Book, being notes on 
Some Chinese Painters of the Present Dynasty. 
With appendices on some Old Masters and Art 
Historians. By Friedrich Hirth, Professor of 
Chinese, Columbia University, in the City of New 
York. (Leiden, Leipzig, and New York, 1905.) 

A new interest in Chinese pictorial art is shown by 
a number of recent publications on the subject, several of 
which we owe to the pen of Professor Hirth, one of its most 
appreciative and luminous exponents. He is a collector of 
pictures as well as a diligent student of the history of 
Chinese art, and the “scraps now offered are,” he says, 
“in the shape of desultory notes, dotted down by their 
author a dozen years ago for purposes of reference when 
forming a collection of scrolls and sketches in the old art 
city of Yangchou on the Grand Canal near Chinkiang.” 
The collection is now installed in the Royal Museum at 
Dresden, where a catalogue of the Hirth Collection of 
Chinesisehe Malereien auf Papier and Seide was issued in 
February, 1897. 

The chief value of the present work is that it is mainly 
devoted to painters of the present Manchu dynasty, who are 
generally passed by as hardly worthy of notice. The period 
is confessedly one of rapid decadence, but as it includes 
some nine out of every ten scrolls which come into our hands 
it cannot be entirely neglected. The book becomes thus 
a most useful supplement to Professor Giles’s learned 
“ History of Chinese Pictorial Art,” which ends with the 
close of the Ming dynasty in 1648. Professor Hirth, by 
the way, discusses at some length (p. 67) the famous wood- 
cut of a cake of ink labelled “Three in One,” which 
Professor Giles takes to represent an early picture of Christ 
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accompanied by two Nestorian priests ; and be argues pretty 
conclusively that the three figures in question are really 
intended to represent Confucius, Laotzil, and Buddha, as 
the founders of the three great religions of China, a not 
uncommon subject for Chinese painters. 

In addition to the notes on sixty-seven painters of the 
reigning djmasty, Professor Hirth gives a series of 
biographical notes ot forty -five of the older Chinese 
painters, about whom he has always something new to say. 
Then follow a number of interesting and instructive “Notes 
on some old Art Historians atid Publishers ” ; several com- 
plete indexes of names and of titles of books, all with 
Chinese characters attached ; and, finally, an annotated list 
of the twenty-one illustrations which add so materially to 
the charm of the book. With a wonderful command of 
colloquial English, the author occasionally surprises us 
with an unfamiliar word, as in the title of the sixteenth 
illustration, “Snooping Boys,” borrowed from the New York 
vernacular to translate Fvuchttimcher. 

Professor Hirth does not despise “ modern copyists and 
imitators as a makeshift,” but he constantly insists on the 
importance of original materials for the proper study of 
pictorial art. Some signal additions to European collections 
have been made since the siege of the Legations at Peking. 
The Louvre, for example, is indebted to M. Pelliot for 
a collection made at Peking in 1900, which has been 
appreciatively noticed by Professor Chavannes in the T‘oung- 
vao, 1904. The British Museum has also lately secured some 
remarkable pictures of ancient date, notably the celebrated 
silk scroll painted by Ku K‘ai-chih which has been so fully 
described by Mr. Laurence Binyon in the Burlington Magazine 
(June, 1904), under the heading of “A Chinese Painting of 
the Fourth Century.” This production has every intrinsic 
mark of authenticity, and it is guaranteed moreover by 
seals of famous critics and emperors back to the eleventh 
century. Professor Hirth somewhat slightingly remarks : 
“ I have not seen the painting, probably a copy, ascribed 
to him (Ku K‘ai-chih), which found its way into the British 
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Museum.” Perhaps an actual inspection may induce the 
critic to modify some day such a conclusion as too hastj'. 
Doubt may he the first principle of scientific criticism, but 
its expression in such intangible fashion is to be deprecated 
in a work of light and authority, which will be in the hands 
of all interested in Chinese art. 

S. W. B. 


DeR VUI.G.iRAK\BISCHE DiAI.EKT VO.V JeRUSAF.EM NEKST 

TeXTEN UXU WoR'l'ERVEKZEICHMS DCRGESTELLT, VOll 

D. Dr. Max LiIhr. pp. viii and 144. (Giessen : 

Tapelmann, 190-fi.) 

It is quite a pleasure to open a new book on modern 
Arabic and to find that it does not serve “practical, con- 
versational, and commercial ” purposes, but is principally 
devoted to linguistic research. It is natural that, Arabic 
being a living language, the study of the same should be 
promoted also for other than literary puiposes, hut there 
is, particular!}’ in this country, the danger of allowing the 
practical side to prepomierate over the theoretical one. 
Arabic is, after all, the key to Semitic philology, and no 
academic study of the North Semitic dialects is complete 
if Arabic be omitted. This applies to modern Arabic not 
less than to the classical language. 

Dr. Lohr’s book is a welcome addition to tlie existing 
works on the living Arabic dialects in Asia and Africa, and 
its linguistic value is alt the greater in that it confines itself 
to the narrow circle of Soutliern Palestine and Jerusalem 
in particular. The difficulties with winch the author had to 
grapple should not be overlooked, in spite of the various 
excellent models at his dispo.sal. Taking down the manifold 
characteristics of popular speech is no easy matter, as the 
elasticity of rules is a great impediment in the clear classi- 
fication of forms. As an instance may serve the short, 
unaccentuated vowel in open syllable, which has a tendency 
to disappear entirely, as in icuzze (for iicazze), ‘ goose.’ 
Professor Ijohr’s spelling ikhtiyar (old people) for ik/dydr 
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is therefore a slight inconsistency (see also Guthe in 
Z.D.M.G., Tol. xxxix, p. 133). The omission of this short 
vowel also aflFects the treatment of the article, resulting 
in forms like ezblh (raisin) or esmln (fat). A similar 
phenomenon is observable in the Maghribine dialect. It is 
curious that Professor Lohr has expressed no opinion on 
this point, but these and similar pronunciations are given 
in a little primer compiled by J. M. Salaman (Jerusalem, 
1878), written in Arabic, but containing a transcription of 
the alphabet and the whole vocabulary in Hebrew characters, 
with full vocalization. However small the scientific pre- 
tensions of the little hook, it is of some value, and its 
vocabulary contains a number of words not recorded by 
Professor Lohr. The latter was well advised to give all 
his Arabic material in transcription, following a strict system 
which faithfully renders all shades of pronunciation. Of 
special interest are the texts annexed to the work. The 
pieces of popular poetry, as well as the collection of proverbs, 
riddles, and phrases, have a more than purely linguistic 
interest, and allow one to peep into the very soul of the 
people. The book signifies not only another step forward 
in Arabic dialectology, but also contains a certain amount 
of Oriental Culturgeschichte. 

H. Hirschfeld. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job from a Hebrew 
3IS. IN THE TJniveksity Library, Cambridge. Edited 
by William Aldis Wright. Translated by S. A. 
Hirsch, Ph.D. pp. viii, 130 and 264. Text and 
Translation Society (Williams & Horgate), London, 
1905. 

It is just thirty years since the late Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, 
in his Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Cambridge 
University Library, called attention to the above-mentioned 
work, which is written round the margins of a Hebrew 
cop 3 ' of the Book of Job. He was also able to announce 
at the same time that the present editor was preparing 
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a publication of this commentary. Professor Wright is to 
be congratulated on having accomplished the work, and 
having placed before the student a strikingly handsome and 
interesting volume. One can only agree with him that 
the attempts to establish the commentator’s identity have 
thus far proved unsuccessful, except in so far that we now 
know that his name was Berakhyah, and that he lived in 
France. There is not sufficient evidence to identify him 
with Berakhyah han-Nakdan. On the contrary, the lack 
of originality in the writings of the latter speaks against it. 
Our author was not only an independent critic, but a well- 
read scholar, and appears to have had a knowledge of Arabic. 
I feel inclined to seek his home in Provence. To judge 
from occasional vowel-points employed, the copyist of the 
MS. must have been a ‘Spanish’ Jew with only a moderate 
knowledge of grammar, as he frequently takes patah for 
qames and segol for sere. The number of Spanish authorities 
quoted in the work points in the same direction. As regards 
these authorities, Professor Wright contents himself with 
merely reproducing Schiller-Szinessy’s list. The omission 
by the latter of Simon b. Jochai, the “ Tikkun Sopherim,” 
and the “Massecheth Sopherim” was quite justified. It 
is different with the “other R. Simeon,” whom Professor 
Wright rightly introduces. The name is only given in 
abbreviated form and I believe it should be read 

Shema'yah. It is, of course, possible that the author 
consulted the Hebrew versions of Ibn Hayyuj’s and Ibn 
Janah’s writings, but this was not the case with Sa'adyah’s 
commentary on Job, nor with Ibn Ghayath’s translation of 
Ecclesiastes. The last-named, indeed, inserts the word 
‘except’ into his paraphrase of Eccl. ii, 24 (see J. Levy’s 
edition, p. 5). The English translator of our work (p. 78) 
took the abbreviation ‘V for Sy, but it should be read 
‘ read.’ One would like to know a little more about the 
other authorities consulted by the author, notably Samuel 
and Jacob. The former is certainly not Samuel b. Nissim 
of Aleppo, who lived in the twelfth century and composed 
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a commentary on Job (eel. Buber, 1889), but it migbt 
be the famous Samuel b. NagJila. With regard to Jacob, 
we are in a more favourable position, because our author 
(p. 86) mentions his name in connection with one of his 
writings, viz., his notes on Diinash b. Labrat’s criticism 
of Menahem b. Saruq’s dictionary. Isiow this annotator 
was Jacob Tata (twelfth century), a man of great fame 
in Rabbinic literature, and his notes have been edited, 
together witli Dunash’s criticism, by Filipowski (London 
and Edinburgh, 18o5). The note in question is to be found 
on p. 85. 

The .stjde of our anonymous author is anything but easy, 
and great thanks are due to Dr. Hirsch for the admirable 
manner in which he has accomplished the arduous task of 
translating so broken a te.vt into fluent English. He has 
also added a number of critical as well as literary notes, 
and suggested corrections of corrupt passages with tact and 
skill. A pleasing feature of the book is the addition of 
the French glosses, to which Professor Brandin lent his 
assistance. The book can be recommended for academic 
readings as a fine example of a mediaoval Jewish Bible 
commentator. To the litterateur it offers interesting problems 
for further research. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Vedic Metre. By Dr. E. V. Arnold. (Cambridge, 1905.) 

In this work Dr. Arnold has summed up the results of 
long-continued and minute research into the metres and 
history of the Rgveda. His views have for some time 
been familiar to scholars from several articles in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift and the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
and every student of Vedic chronology owes a great debt 
to the labour expended by Dr. Arnold on the collection 
of materials to determine the chronological sequence of the 
several parts of the Rgveda. 

By the examination of metre, language, and ideas, 
Dr. Arnold concludes that five great periods can be 
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distinguished in the Rgveda — the archaic, the strophic, the 
normal, the cretic, and the popular. While, however, we 
should be glad to be able to accept the results at which he 
has arrived, it appears necessary to lay stress on the very 
different values of the evidence adduced. 

Much of the argument rests on the view that the elaborate 
and irregular lyric metres, including the TJsnih, Kakubh- 
Satobrhatl, Brhatl-SatohrhatT, and AUa.sti hymns, are of the 
earliest periods. It seems impossible to accept this view. 
It is quite true that the Rgveda is not primitive poetry, 
but the fact that lyric metres are practically unknown in 
later literature (p. 9) merely proves that lyric metres are not 
characteristic of the latest strata of the Rgveda. Probability 
points to their being placed somewhere intermediate between 
the earliest and latest stages, not to their being very early'. 
On the other hand, it is not probable that Dr. Arnold 
(p. 171) is right in maintaining that giiyatrl is a later metre 
than anusUibh. It is much less unnatural to assume that 
gayatrl is earlier than anustubh, and that anterior to either 
were double and single verses. 

Again, Dr. Arnold (p. 52) considers that catalectic and 
heptasyllabic verses are characteristic of early date. But, 
as he points out (p. 19), the Vedic metre is no remote 
descendant of a metre which was determined only' by 
number of syllables. It is therefore extremely improbable 
that early' Vedic metre should be characterised by irregularity' 
in this respect, while such irregularities are natural at a time 
when the verse had a characteristic rhythm which rendered 
it more independent of an exact number of syllables. 

The history of the anustubh as traced by Dr. Arnold 
appears to be somewhat as follows. It starts from a type 
which may be denoted — — — — 1 — • The 

oldest stages are marked by slightly less distinct iambic 
metre in the ‘ cadence ’ or second half. A later stage, 
characteristic of gayatrl verse, is seen in the comparatively 
frequent use of a ‘ syncopated opening,’ viz. — w — — , 
while the latest stage is seen in a verse approximating to 
the epic sloka. As a matter of fact, there is no evidence 
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that in a pre-Vedic period the anustubh had any special 
rhythmical form. The earliest stage in the Rgveda would 
seem to be one in which all syllables were indilierent ; the 
next stage would be one in which the latter half became 
defined either as iambic or as trochaic, there being no reason 
to ascribe an earlier date to either variation ; the last stage 
one in which the single verses are no longer independent in 
metre, but are gathered together in pairs and differentiated 
so as to form the epic sloka — | ^ — — — | 

— — — — 1^ — This sequence is a reasonable 

one and d priori probable, but it does not seem possible to 
find any place in it for a stage of ‘ syncopation,’ though 
Dr. Arnold considers this a characteristic of the ga3’atrl as 
a later form tlian the anustubh. 

The history of the tristubh is traced to a dominant form 
of pre-Vedic tiimeter (p. 226) in the shape — — — — , 

^ ^ , w — — , where a comma denotes the caesura. 

On the ctesura Dr. Arnold laj’s great stress. He considers 
that originall}’ it was at the fourth syllable, though later 
it was frequently at the fifth, and that there was another 
caesura at the eighth syllable. The caesura was prior to any 
differentiation of quantitj', and it is tliought that the ^ 
after the first caesura was due to the natural pause there for 
taking breath, and that from this beginning a preference 
for long and short syllables spread in both directions on the 
principle of alternation. We are doubtful of the importance 
of the caesura ; the nature of Sanskrit renders it extremely' 
natural that at the fourth or fifth syllable there should be 
a caesura, and there seems no conclusive evidence that the 
poets felt themselves bound to have a caesura. Certainly 
on Dr. Arnold’s theory it is remarkable that (p. 191) the 
archaic period should be characterised bv a weak emsura 
i.e. a caesura after the third syllable or in the middle of 
a compound, and that it is not until the strophic period 
(p. 217) that secondary caesura becomes common. We are 
unable to reconcile these statements with the theory pro- 
pounded of the origin of the verse. 

In dealing with the history of the tristubh it will be 
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convenient to follow for the moment Dr. Arnold’s division 
of it into opening (first four syllables), break (syllables five 
to seven), and cadence. In the strophic and normal periods 
he finds the opening — — ^ — — common, in the cretic 
and popular periods — w — — . But there is certainly 
nothing in these forms to suggest sequence in time. In the 
break he assigns to the archaic period the so-called iambic 
form w — w , to the cretic period the cretic break — w w, 
but here again it seems impossible to admit any validity to 
the attempt to assign differences in time. There remains 
the cadence, in which alone can we find any real basis for 
a history of metre. As with the anustiibh verse, we assume 
an original tristubh of eleven syllables whose length was 
indifferent, of which the Rgveda contains many examples. . 
This leads to a verse where the last syllables receive more 
definition, usually the last four being trochaic. Probably 
of much the same date are iambic endings, including the 
verses described as catalectic jagati by Dr. Arnold (p. 207). 
The more regular the trochaic ending the later probably the 
verse, but further there is little evidence to carry us, save that 
we may suspect verses with the ending — w — w — — , 
especially if repeated more than once in a stanza, to denote 
a late origin, since that is the metre of the latter part of 
the great tristubh metre of later days, the indravajra or 
upendravajra. But it is significant of the slow development 
of the tristubh that the Rgveda shows no signs of the 
systematic assimilation of two or more of the four verses 
of the stanza. 

The theory of distinct parts of the verse on which 
Dr. Arnold bases many of his conclusions appears to us 
unsupported by any evidence. In the anustubh verse there 
is no break in sense or caesura to lead us to believe that the 
poets felt the division of the eight syllables into two sets of 
four. In the tristubh the division into sets of four, three, 
and four syllables is peculiarly artificial, as in very many 
instances the caesura falls after the filth syllable, and there 
is no caesura or break in sense after the seventh syllable, 
though there sometimes is a caesura after the eighth. This 
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being so, it is surely useless to base arguments on the forms 
assumed by the three sets taken separately. If anything 
is certain about Vedic metre it is that the poets composed 
in lines, usually of eight or eleven syllables, and that their 
smallest unit was the line, as Dr. Arnold himself :ij)pear8 
(p. 226) to admit. We must therefore consider the whole 
line in laving down any arguments as to relative dates. 
It is clear that the development of the internal rhythm 
commenced at the end of the verse, doubtless because it was 
felt requisite to mark off clearly the conclusion of the one 
verse from the beginning of the next. In both anustubh 
and tristubh verses it was felt to be sufficient to define the 
last four .syllables, and the really important criteria of age 
• are to he derived from the form of these four syllables in the 
verses alone, and also in the four verses of the stanza taken 
together. A tristubh stanza with four verses all ending in 
trochees would undoubtedly be rightly assigned to a late 
period, but unfortunately Dr. Arnold’s collections do not 
directly throw light on this last point. Similarly, his 
collections of ‘ openings ’ and ‘ breaks ’ are not sufficient 
to serve as guides, unless in each case it is shown what the 
form of the last four syllables is. IVo useful comparison can 
be made between, e.g., the rhythms — ^ — w — 

Of the other metres it must suffice to say that we doubt 
the derivation of the decasyllabic metre from the tristuhh, 
which seems forced and unnecessary, as a ten-syllable verse 
is common in many languages and is in itself natural. As 
in the case of the anustubh and tristubh, the last four syllables 
o-raduallv become defined and serve as marks of date. 

In support of the division of the Egv'eda on metrical 
grounds. Dr. xVrnold refers to lingui.stic evidence, which he 
thinks confirms his remits (pp. 257 sq.). Now, even after 
making allowance for certain cases in which we cannot accept 
these test-i, there remain certain phenomena characteristic 
of early date which appear with considerable frequence in 
the parts held e.irly by Dr. xVrnold. This, however, is by 
no means surprising. As will have been seen above, we 
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accept part of the metrical tests and accordingly part of the 
results. Indeed, we consider that the only method of securing 
more certain results is to apply the simpler metrical tests 
together with certain linguistic tests of admitted value. 
But the application of tests so doubtful as many of the 
metrical and some of the linguistic tests used in this case 
leads us to results of an impossible nature. 

This receives striking proof when we consider the 
development of ideas which is considered (pp. 260 sq.) to 
run parallel with the development of language and metre. 
Dr. Arnold considers that the ritual practices which are 
fundamental to the Rgveda are essentially older than beliefs 
in gods, and that these practices themselves were originally 
acts of sympathetic magic. The view which regards religion 
as posterior to magic is hardly satisfactory, but if we accept 
it, it becomes very difficult to assign to the normal and 
cretic periods the Soma Pavaraana hymns, as Dr. Arnold 
(p. 266) now does. The metrical tests which give to these 
hymns a late date are open to grave suspicion. Similarly, 
we find it hard to believe that it is in the later periods that 
Usas and Dyava-Prthivi become prominent. Dr. Arnold 
also inverts the relation of Indra and Varuna. Indra, who 
is with him the warrior-god of the invasion of India, is 
prominent in the older Rgveda, and is the representation 
of a time of conquest and hatred of the dark-skinned 
races. Varuna, a Chaldaoan deity, represents the settlement 
in India and the unification under a rule of justice of 
white and dark alike. To reconcile Ihis with the actual 
representations of the Rgveda seems hopeless, and it may 
be well to point out that on the ingenious theory of 
Professor Hopkins,' accepted by Professor Macdonell,- the 
Usas and Varuna hymns must be older than the Indra 
hymns, because in the Panjab alone are to be found the 
wonderful phenomena of dawn described by the poets, and 
for the phenomena of the strife of the elements, in which 


^ Jonri.nl of Aincrican Oriental Society^ 18CS, p. I'J. 
- SiniA.iit lAlevatnre^ p. 145. 
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the Vedic Indians saw Indra, you must go to the Sarasvatl 
country south of Ambala. 

So with individual hymns. Dr. Arnold holds that the 
Vimada hymns, X, 20-26, belong to the very oldest in the 
Rgveda, and that e.g. X, 20 is much older than I, 1. 
We confess that we prefer the ordinary view that the 
Vimada hymns, instead of being early, are badly written and 
late imitations in elaborate metres much beyond the powers 
of the poet. The first line of X, 20, 2, which is unmetrical 
{agnim lie bhuj&m ydvistham), is surely deliberately put at the 
head of the collection (for v. 1 is merely a fragment of 
a refrain) in imitation of the famous agnim lie of I, 1, 1, and 
shows that the Vimada hymns are later than even that not 
very early hymn and the collection associated with it. What 
may be marks of antiquity may equally well in some cases, 
as in this, be signs of the incompetence of the poet. 

The doubts we feel about Dr. Arnold’s results apply 
mainly to his treatment of the first four of the periods into 
which he divides the hymns, and he has rendered a valuable 
service by the careful examination and determination of the 
features characteristic of the ‘ popular ’ Rgveda. 

A. Berkiedale Keith. 


The Philosophy of the Upanishads. By Paul Deussen. 

Translated by Rev. A. S. Geden. (Edinburgh, 1906.) 

Mr. Geden has rendered a valuable service to students of 
Indian Philosophy by this translation of the second part of 
vol. i of Professor Deussen’s General History of Philosophy, 
which originally appeared in 1899. Professor Deussen’s 
work has long been recognised as the most important treatise 
on the Upanishads ; it has proved a great stimulus to their 
study, and has raised in a new form the old controversy 
as to the meaning of these treatises. 

Professor Deussen is a follower of Kant and Schopenhauer 
and, like the latter, regards the Upanishads as containing 
one of the great philosophies of the world. With a vastly 
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wider philosophic knowledge, he supports the interpretation 
of the Upanishads assigned by Gaudapada and Sankara, 
and endeavours to trace through them the development of 
subsequent Indian philosophy. His view may perhaps he 
summed up in the following propositions : — (1) Upanisad 
originally meant a secret word such as a name of the atman 
like tajjaldn or tadvauam. (2) These names were the 
expressions of a doctrine of the atman as first principle of 
the universe, which, though possibly originating in Brahmanic 
circles, was developed hy the Ksatriyas in opposition to the 
principles of the Brahmanic ritual. (3) The Brahmanic 
^khas soon took up these ideas and developed them, 
bringing them into accord with the ritual tradition by 
interpreting the latter in the spirit of the atman doctrine, 
as in the Aranyakas. Later arose the Upanishads, which 
represent the final results of much enquiry. (4) The oldest 
and most fundamental doctrine of the Upanishads is that of 
Yajnavalkya in the Brhndaraniptka Upanishad, which asserts 
(1) that the atman is the knowing subject, (2) and as such 
unknowable, (3) and is the sole reality, all else being illusion 
(though the word miiya does not occur before the Sretdsratara 
Upanishad), (4) that on attaining true knowledge the 
individual is brahma, whereas other persons go through 
successive transmigrations. (5) This doctrine, which he 
styles ‘ Idealism,’ is easily changed into Pantheism by 
regarding the universe as real, though identical with the 
atman. This is a view found in even the Brhaddranyaka 
itself, and is a concession to the empirical belief in the 
reality of the universe. By regarding the relation of the 
universe to the atman as causal is obtained the cosmogonic 
point of view found in the Chandogya Upanishad and later. 
This develops into fheisra, when in the Kdpiaka and 
Svetdscatara Upanishads the atman enters into the created 
universe as an individual soul. The next step leads to the 
Sankhya doctrine, when the universal soul is dispensed with 
and prahrti evolves itself unassisted hy a deity for the 
individual purusas, now regarded as unlimited in number. 

Attractive as the development is, it is open to some 
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criticism. The derivation of tipanimd as meaning a secret 
word seems too restricted, and it appears better to adhere 
to the more general meaning of secret doctrine or secret 
explanation,* especially as the explanation of such secret 
words is not relative!}' a great part of the TJpanishads. Nor 
can it be regarded as very probable that Ksatriyas especially 
developed the doctrine. The instances of kings instructing 
Brahmanas (pp. IT sq.) do show that, as indeed we would 
expect, at the date of the composition of tlie TJpanishads the 
severance of priest and warrior bad not gone to extreme 
lengths, but we must aho remember that priests were human 
and flattered princes generous givers of cows. There seems 
no satisfactory ground for doubt that tlie development of the 
iitman doctrine was a continuous one and conducted by the 
Brahmanas. 

More important is the question of the historical relations 
of Idealism and Pantheism, and the relative importance 
of either in the TJpanishads. Professor Deussen’s theory 
regards Idealism as ex])oundcd by Yiijnavalkya as the 
fundamental doctrine, wiiich merges into Pantheism and 
later itito ‘Cosmogony.’ Thi> view is natural, if it be 
accepted that the Yajfluvalkya sections of the Brliaddnini/aka 
UjirniiKltriil aie the oldest representatives of the Upani^hads 
extant. As a matter of fact, they are undoubfedlv older 
than the Chaiidogi/ri UpaniHharl (cf pp. 105, 205, 233), the 
Taittiriiin , and the Kmniitaki. But it mav seriously be 
doubted whether there is not an older stage of doctrine to 
be found in the Aitureyn Amiyinhn. That work contains 
three Upanishads, corresponding to Aranyaka ii, 1-3, ii, 4-6, 
and iii re.spectively. Of these, ii, 1-3, and ii, 4-6 are 
probably anterior to the Brhaddrnnyuka, and ii, 1-3 is the 
older. This seems to follow from the facts which we will 
now enumerate: — (1) The doctrine of the Aranyaka is 
mainly an allegorical account of the TJktht, and it fits itself 
very closely on to the Briihmana. The philosophical context 
is not large and is obscurely expressed. On the whole, it 
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is therefore more probably ancient tban so definitely 
philosopbical discussions as those of Yajiiavalkya. (2) The 
doctrine of both Upanisbads is purely pantheistic or cosmo- 
gonic (it is not possible, we consider, to separate these ideas 
in these early Upanisbads). The latter (ii, 4—6) shows a certain 
development as compared with the former. It adopts the terra 
atman as against purusa-priina, and recognizes the nature 
of the atman as prajna, an idea not so clearly expressed in 
the former (see, however, ii, 3, 2i. But though the author 
of ii, 4-6 agrees with Yajiiavalkya in recognizing the atman 
as thought, he does not show any knowledge of the more 
special doctrines which constitnie the characteristic signs 
of Yajilavalkya’s Idealism. Thus (a) he does not assert 
that the knower cannot be known. This idea occurs only 
in the later Upanishad, Ailarcyn Arauj/dka iii, 2, 4, 19. 
{b) He does not regard the iitraan as alone real, the rest 
being truly unreal. It is indeed doubtful how far Yajiia- 
valkya himself held this view, but it is a logical result of 
his thought, and the Chanilogi/a Upanishad, vi, 1, 3, already 
has the phrase vdcdrambhanant of plurality. The Aitareya 
is consistently pantheistic or cosmogonic. The iitman is 
the world or produces it, but its reality is not impugned. 
The point is an important one, because on it depends the 
question of the validity of interests in the world. To 
a Pantheist the world is the revelation of the divinity, to 
the Idealist it is the cloud which hides it. Indian philo-ophy 
is not absolutely dominated by Ideali.sin. There is always 
a strong school of Pantheists, who regard the world as no 
mere illusion, but a living truth. I)r. Thibaut has recently 
shown that this is the point of view in all probability 
of Badarayana; it is that of Ramanuja and of Eiimananda, 
and the space allotted to it in the Sarvadarsana-Samgraha 
demonstrates its real importance. It assumes, indeed, in 
these writers a theistic tinge, and is infeiior in philosophic 
value to the system of Sankara, but from the practical point 
of view it is undoubtedly superior. It may be interesting to 
note that Visvesvaratirtha and Anandatirtha have commented 
in a Yaisnava sense on the Aitareya Aranyaka ii, iii. It 
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naturally follows that (c) tlie result of knowledge in the 
individual is not emancipation. The man who knows the 
various doctrines of ii, 4-6 becomes immortal. Say ana, 
following Sankara, interprets this, of course, as referring to 
mukti, but this is merely scholastic. There is not a trace of 
evidence that the authors of the Upanishads in the Aranvaka 
understood the doctrine of mukti. Further (d), there is no 
clear trace of the doctrine of transmigration, even in the 
form in which it appears in Brhadara)v/(ika Upanishad iv, 4, 5. 
What happens to the unenlightened man is not specified, 
possibly it was thought of as in the Brahmanas (Deussen, 
p. as recurrent death. There is indeed an apparent 

reference to transmigration proper in Aitareya Aranyaka ii, 
•3, 2, 5, in tlie words ijathdpraJTum hi sarnbhnvah, which 
Max Muller renders “ for they are born according to their 
knowledge in a former life,” as it was taken by Siiyana. This 
meaning does not particularly well fit the context, and the 
words should probably be translated “ foi’ their experiences 
are according to their measure of intelligence.” 

There are other points in which the Aitunya Aranyaka ii 
is older than the Brhad aranyaka, but the evidence seems clearly 
to show that we have in the Aranyaka a pantheistic view 
older than the idealistic, and if we accept this result we 
will be inclined to interpret the Upanishads generally either 
pantheistically or idealistically, as may best suit each 
passage. Indeed, probably the idealistic view is the rarer, 
as it is the more subtle, and able us are Sankara’s efforts to 
explain away discrepancies, we must be prepared to admit 
that the two lines of thought are not capable of ultimate 
agreement. 

Among the many other interesting questions raised by 
Professor Deussen, we must be content with referring to 
his theory of the origin of the Sahkhya doctrine (ch. x). 
He accounts for the curious position of prakrti by the theory 
that Sahkhya is a Theism with the deity omitted, prakrti 
being permitted to evolve itself. Perhap.s the theory of the 
Siihkhva system is deeper; purusa seems to be the absolute 
subject — the transcendental unity of apprehension — made 
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into a self-existing entity and opposed to the object as 
prakrti. The system would thus, however illogical, be one 
of pure Idealism and in full sympathy with the Vedanta. 

We must add that Mr. GedeiTs translation is accurate 
and readable. We do not, however, know why Yajuavalkya 
is throughout spelled Yajnavalkhya. 

A. Bf.rriedalf. Keith. 


Some Savings from the Upanishads. 

By Dr. L. D. Barnett. 

In this little book Dr. Barnett has made accessible to 
English readers the most important passages of the 
Upanishads — the teaching of Uddalaka from the Chandogya 
UpanisJtad, of Yiijnavalkya from the Brhaddranijaka 
Upatmhnd, and the legend of Naciketas from the Katha 
Upanishad. He has accompanied his renderings with 
analyses of the parts translated, which will be of con- 
siderable assistance to the reader in grasping the thought 
of the Upanishads, and his presentation of the subject 
will undoubtedly convey an attractive impression of the 
philosophic value of these old enquiries. 

Une or two points on which Dr. Barnett takes views other 
than those usual seem to call for remark. He considers 
(p. 47) that the expression anima in the Chandogya shows 
that the absolute was conceived as essentially material 
substance, though ivithout any attributes of materiality, 
and that being, thought, and matter were ultimately one to 
the author. This seems to press uiidul}’ the literal meaning 
of anima, and, though the idea of thought which does not 
think is a strange one to us, yet it seems plain that this was 
the conception of being present to the mind of the author, 
whereas matter is a product of being, with which, however, it 
is not identical. Again (p. 58), it is suggested to take nsnkad 
in Katha Upanishad, vi, 4, as the negative a combined with 
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tlie subjunctive sakad, as otherwise the meaning is wrong. 
But even assuming that Panini, ii, 2, 6, authorises such 
a compound, which is open to grave doubt,* until some clear 
Vedic cases are found, we cannot accept so hybrid a formation 
as possible in an Upanishad. It is true that the aposiopesis 
theory of the commentators is impossible, but surely the next 
verse makes it clear that the reference is to one who is not 
completely enlightened but is progressively attaining that 
end (cf. the later kramantukti). There is a very similar 
passage in Brliaddrani/akii UpunUhad, iv, 4, 5, where the soul 
which has negatively cleared itself progresses through lives 
in higher spheres such as those of the fathers, Gandharvas, 
and Brahman. 

The reference suspected in Brhadarantjaka Upanishad, iv, 
4, 24, to the legend of Suvarnasthivin seems unnecessary, and 
as Tlddiilaka w'as son of .\runa, the father of Naciketas, 
Auddiilaki Aruni, must have been son of Uddalaka and 
grandson of Aruna, and not grandson of Uddiilnka, as stated 
on p. 56. Or if he was grand.son of Uddalaka, he must 
have been great-grandson of Aruna. It is clear, however, 
that the legends had preserved little but names vaguely 
remembered. 

There are one or two misprints, e.g. Isa for Isii on p. 53, 
and in a later edition it might be well to discard a few of 
the more awkward of the archaic words and forms, such as 
‘ under,tanded,’ ‘ wottetb,’ ‘ rede.’ After all, the style of the 
Upanishads is, for the time of the probable composition, 
remarkably modern, as was to be expected from the fact that 
they are the textbooks of a new faith. 

A. Berkiedale Keith. 

^ Probably the use is later than Panini, and based on a misunderstanding or 
illegitimate extension of the rule. 
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Annual Report on the Search for Hindi Manuscripts. 
Four volumes, for the years 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. 
By Syamsundar I)as, B.A., Honorary Secretary, 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Benares; Member, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; Second Master, Central Hindu 
Collegiate School, Benares; etc., etc. Published under 
the authority of tlie Government of the United 
Provinces. (Allahabad: United Provinces Government 
Press.) 

As is well-known, an active search for Sanskrit manuscripts 
under the authority and at the cost of the Government of 
India has been carried on for very many years throughout 
the various provinces of India. It has led to most valuable 
results, and has shed a flood of light on the still existing 
manuscript treasures of the vast Sanskrit literature of India. 
A similar search was instituted, at least in the Province of 
Bengal, for Arabic and Persian manuscripts. But it lacked 
the needful enterprise, and never came to much. It may 
be hoped that now, under the direction of Dr. Denison Ross, 
the present energetic Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah, 
it may begin to rival in usefulness the Sanskrit branch of 
the search. 

All this time the vernaculars of India were left out in the 
cold. Probably it was thought that in respect of them there 
was little or nothing to search for. Tlie conviction that 
this was a great error has gradually forced itself on all who 
have sympathised with the newly awakened interest in the 
Indian vernaculars. In Bengal a commendable effort has 
begun to be made in connection with the search for Sanskrit 
manuscripts, by its present able Director, Mahamahopadbyaya 
Hara Prasada Shastri, the learned Principal of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, who is devoting a portion of his attention 
to the collection of Bengali manuscripts. But it is the Hindi 
vernacular which has been the first to secure for itself the 
advantage of a distinct organization for the search of its 
manuscripts. The credit of this achievement, as we learn 
from the introduction to the First Annual Report (1900), 
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is due to an entirely native Indian agency, the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha of Benares. After an abortive attempt 
to interest the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Government 
of India in its scheme of collecting Hindi manuscripts, it met 
with well-deserved success in its appeal to the Government 
of the United Provinces of the North-West and Oudh. That 
Government sanctioned an annual subsidy of Rs. 400 to the 
Sabha, and also undertook to publish the Annual Reports 
of its search. This was in 1899, and since then four Reports 
have been published by Mr. Sj'amsundar Das, the able 
Secretary of the Sabha. The choice of this scholar for the 
direction of the search is a very happy one. Mr. Syamsundar 
Das is an excellent Hindi scholar, who has alreadv made 
himself favourably knowm by several welcome editions of 
important Hindi works. Among these may be mentioned 
Lai Ravi’s Chhatra Prakas, a Bundelkhand historical poem 
dealing with the life of Chhatrasal Bundela. This edition 
Mr. Syamsundar Das has provided with an excellent 
introduction, in connection with which, as well as with 
the “Hindi Notes’’ in the Reports, the only regret one 
cannot help feeling is that its author should not have seen 
his way to discard the artificial Hindi loaded with Sanskrit 
Tatsamas which is still so dear to the literati of India, and 
which, in No. '34 of the Report for 1901, Lallu-j! Lala is 
said to have ‘ invented ’ in 1800. The Sabha, and its able 
Secretary, might add to their laurels by taking the initiative, 
for which they are so well fitted, in raising up a true 
literary Hindi, presenting in a polished form the living 
language of the people, such a language as would be both 
intelligible and enjoyable by the people at large, and not 
be merely the jargon of a literary class. The literarv Hindi 
which we should like to see created would be on the pattern 
of the language of what Mr. Syamsundar Das calls the 
Augustan period of Hindi literature, and of which the 
famous Ramayan of Tulsi Das is one of the best repre- 
sentatives. 

The case of this beautiful poem well illustrates the useful- 
ness of a search for Hindi manuscripts. That search has 
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brought to light several extremely old majiuscripts of the 
poem, among them one iXo. 2'2 of 1901) discovered in 
Ajodhya, the first canto of which was written in 1604 a.d., 
that is, 19 years prior to the deatli of TulsT Das. The poet 
lived for many year.s in Ajodhya, where he began the 
composition of his epic in 1574 a.d. It is therefore quite 
possible that this canto may be in the actual handwriting 
of Tulsi Das himself. It is said that TulsI Das made two 
copies of his Ramayan, one of which he took to Eajapur in 
Banda. The Eajapur MS. is described as Xo. OS in the 
Report for 1901. It does not appear to bear any date, 
and contains no more than the second canto ( AJodhiid Kand). 
But for some watermarks, it is in fairly good condition. 
There is a story that it “ was once stolen, but the thief, when 
pursued, threw the entire bundle into the Jamna, whence only 
one book, the Ajodhya Kanda, could be rescued” (Report, 
1900, p. dj — a story which the condition of the Tnanuscript 
fragment would seem to corroboiate. i\Ir. Syamsundar 
Das, v\ho has compared the two very old manuscripts, 
considers that they ai'e both in the same handwriting, and 
were written by Tulsi Das himself. Hut b}’ adding two 
reduced facsimile pages of each of the two manuscripts to 
his Report for 1901, he has made it possible for anyone 
to judge for himself. If his opinion should prove to be 
correct, wm should be in possession of poitions of both the 
traditional autographs of Tulsi Diis ; and it would follow 
that the Malihiibad copy, which is also claimed b}' its owner 
to be in his handw'riting, cannot be genuine. And this, 
indeed, would seem to be the truth, if the report that it 
contains many ksepaka, or interpolations, should be true 
(see Report, 1900, p. 3 ; 1901, p. 2). In this connection, 
however, one point mav be worth noting. In the Eajapur 
MS.,^ and when they signiD' va and yu (as distinguished 
from ba and ja), are invariably marked by a subscribed dot ; 
thus on the upper page, 2nd line nai/ana, 5th line 

bhayeit, and 2nd line amdhi ; on the lower page, 

1st and 3rd lines priya, and 7th line arani. In 
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the Ajodhya MS., it only ra which is so marked ; e.g., 
upper page, 3rd line Jicana, 6th line gdvaha, 

9th line ^(T aaitimt, but 2ud line bhayeu without 

a dot. It would be desirable to have larger portions of the 
two manuscripts in facsimile to compare. 

With reference to another celebrated Hindi work, the 
search has proved of much usefulness. This is the Prithiraj 
Rasau, the so-called epic or ballad chronicle of Prithiraj 
Chauhan by Chand llardal, composed towards the end of 
the twelfth century, tlie oldest work written in Hindi, or 
indeed in any of the modern Xorth Indian vernaculars. The 
search brought to liglit in Mathura a very old manuscript, 
dated 1590 a d. (No. 63 of 1900), and on the basis of it, 
as well as three other, already known, good manuscripts, the 
Nagari Pracharini iSabha has commenced to publish a trust- 
worthy edition of the hitherto much disputed text, the 
preparation of which is in the experienced liands of 
Mr. Syamsundar Has, Pandit Mohanlal Vishnulal Pundya, 
and Babu Radha Krishna Has. This is a much needed 
work, which, in spite of its lengthiness, it may be hoped 
will be carried to a successful conclusion. The genuineness 
of the chronicle, once unhesitatingly accepted, was first 
denied by Kaviiaj Svamal Has in 1886 in an article con- 
tributed to the .Journal of the Asiatic .Society of Bengal, 
and has since remained greatly suspect, on the ground 
mainly of the incorrectness of its dates. In his Report for 
1900 Mr. Syamsundar Has has made an attempt, as it 
appears successfully, to rehabilitate the ancient chronicle. 
The clue to it, discovered by Pandit Mohanlal Vishnulal 
Pandya, is furnished by the chronicle itself. In his first 
canto, Chand Bardal explains that his dates arc not stated 
in the ordinary Vikrama era, but in a modification of it 
adopted by Prithiraj, and called the Ananda Vikrama 
era. Several explanations are suggested of this name, 
none of which is quite satisfactory ; but what appears to be 
certainly true is that, as Mr. Syamsundar Das shows all 
the dates given in the Rasau work out correctly if the 
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Ananda Vikrama era is taken to commence 90-91 years 
later than the ordinary Vikrama era, called by way of 
distinction the Sananda Vikrama (e.g., in No. 41, of 1900, 
p. 40). It follows, therefore, tliat any year in the former 
era may he converted into the corresponding year of the 
Christian era by adding 33. At the same time, it is not 
denied that the text has suffered by occasional interpolations 
of incidents as well as by inodernisution of the language. 
The object of the edition which the Sabha has undertaken 
is precisely to furnish scholars with the means of settling 
the exact literary and historical value of tlie epic. 

The term Hindi, as employed in the name of the (Search 
for Hindi Manuscripts, is used in its old sense, in which it 
embraces the languages of the whole of the central portion 
of Northern India. The search, therefore, includes manu- 
scripts written in Bihari, Ilajiiuianl, and Marwiirl ; and 
it is apparently intended to include even PanjiibT. From 
the point of view of practical utility, seeing that it secures 
a wide sweep of the search, one cannot help condoning the 
abuse of the term. 

Altogether 701 separate works, or books, appear to be 
noticed in the four Annual Reports. The numeration, 
however, is not quite clearly stated. The number of 
separate “Notices” is certainly smaller. Moreover, the 
search has produced a considerable number of manuscripts 
which have not been “noticed” at all, as being “of no 
historical or literary value.” 

The search has already produced some very valuable 
results, both from the literary and antiquaiian points of 
view. Some great literary finds have been already 
mentioned : manuscripts of TulsI Diis Riimayan and 
Chand’s Prithiraj Riisau. To these may be added two 
old and important manuscripts of the Padmavati by Malik 
Muhammad (c. 1540 a.u.) and of the Sat’sal by Bihari Lai 
Chaube (c. 1650 a.d.), dated respectively 1690 and 1718 a.d. 

The oldest manuscript brought to light by the search is 
a manuscript of the Prithiiaj Rusau (No. 63 of 1900), which 
is dated in 1590 a.d. It appears to be the only manuscript 
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of the sixteenth century as yet discovered by the search. 
The next oldest is dated in 1604 and is a manuscript of 
the Tulsi Das ilamiTyan (Xo. 22 of 1900). There appear to 
be 32 other manuscripts of the seventeentli century. They 
belong to the years 1612 (7 .MSS.), 1614, l(i35, 1647, 1649 
(14 MSS.i, 1651, 1673, 1683 (3 M.S.S.), 1686, 1688, 1690. 

The date of a manuscript is one of the most important 
points to note. The passage or colophon which gives it 
should always be transcribed ; and it is convenient always to 
quote it also in the Knglish portion of the “ notice.” In this 
respect the Sr.sr. Deport of 1900 was often wanting, but in 
the succeeding volume.s the defect has been almost entirely 
removed; though not altogether, as e.g. in Xos. 24 and 112 
of 1901. In re.spect ot the dates mentioned in the Xotice 
No. 63 of 1900, there is much confusion. On p. 58 the 
manuscript (one of the Frithiraj Rasuu) is said to be dated 
Samvat 1640, or 1583 \ i). ; but on p. 57. in Notice No. 62, 
A.D. 1584 is given as the date of the same manu.script. 
Unfortunately the pa.s.sage containing the date l)as not been 
reproduced. But in point of fact, as Mr. Syamsundar Das 
some time ago informed me privately, the date i.s Samvat 
1647, that is, 1590 a.d. The passage runs as follows : — 

T14n ft fttft 

ijtJR t I If Tfr«ft ^ft ^Tfft w I 

^ II I 

The dates are not always correctly given ; e.g.. No. 41 of 
1900 is not dated Samvat 1942, but 1944. The date is 
expressed thus ; juga sriiti iiidJii mahi, that is, 4, 4, 9, 1 ; 
juga refers to the well-known four ages. It also means 
a pair; but I do not recollect ever having met with it as 
symbolic of two, but alw'ays of four. Again, the date of 
No. 134 of 1900 is given, in the English note on p. 106, 
as “Samvat 1825 (1768 a.d.)”; but in the Hindi note on 
p. 107 as “ Samvat 1827,” which would be 1770 a.d. 
Again, under No. 143 of 1900 (p. 113j, the date in the 
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transcript of the “ End ” is given as “ Sahivat 1896,” 
but in the English and Hindi notes it is stated to he 
“Samvat 1889 (1832 a.d.).” The former date would be 
1839 A.D. 

Some additional errata, not noted in the list prefixed to 
the Report for 1900, are the following : — On p. 77, 1. 36, 
read Orissa for Orrissa; p. 78, 1. 30, read Yindhya for 
Vindya ; p. 107, 1. 3, read for In the Report 

for 1900, p. 110, in the English note on Xo. 139, read 
1851 .A.D. for 1817 a.d. ; also in the Report for 1901, p. 39, 
in the English note on No. 36, read 1837 a.d. for 1817 a.d. 
Both dates are given correctly in the Hindi Abstract list 
(Sa/iik.^ep Siiri). 

Most of these blemishes, it must be acknowledged, occur 
in the first, and nece.ssarily experimental. Report ; the 
succeeding ones are nturly all that one can desire. On the 
whole, the Reports reflect great credit on their compiler, and 
on the Nagari Pracharini Sabha to whose public-spirited 
enterprise we owe them. 

A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

Historical Retrospect of Junkceylox Isi.axd. By 
Colonel Gr. E. Gerini, M.R.A.8., 5I.S.S., etc., etc. 
(From the Journal of the Siam Society, 1905.) 

A careful and scholarly account of this little known 
island. The early notices are especially valuable. The 
author cites the remarks of filteen travellers between 1200 
and 1700 (pp. 7-19). He gives a clear and interesting 
account of French influence in the seventeentli century, 
but touches very lightly on attempted Dutch aggression 
during that period. For the eighteenth century, he quotes 
Hamilton, Koenig, and Forrest. On the last-named traveller 
he bestows a just encomium, and compares his careful and 
accurate work with that of later Avriters, greatly to their 
disadvantage. The Burmese invasions of Junkcetlon are 
carefully dealt with, and the writer carries the history of 
the island down to the middle of the nin' tecnth century. 
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Colonel Gerini’s remarks on the derivation of the name 
of the island and of other places on the coast and mainland 
are of exceptional interest. With regard to the name 
Junkceylon (pp. 2-7), he agrees that the generalh' accepted 
meaning (Ujung Salang) Salang Head is correct, and utterly 
discredits the ingenious derivation given by Skeat in the 
second edition of Hohso»- Johson. At the same time, he 
maintains that “ C'halang, the correct name (of which 
Salang is the Malay form),” is neither Siamese nor Malay. 
He leaves it an open question whether the name was bestowed 
by the earlv Moii settlers, or by the southern Indian traders, 
or whether it is a “ loan word from the speech of the 
aboriginal Negrito tribes originally inhabiting the countiy.” 
He discredits the Malay derivation, bukit, a hill, for P'huket 
(Bhukech, Puket), but suggests no alternative. 

Among numerous valuable notes on words used by travellers, 
the following are especially intere.^ting. The author derives 
Forrest’s ‘poot’ from “ probably /?«/,•, a lump.” but adds, 
“it may, how'ever, be meant for th- Chinese pfcat, a lump.” 
In the Geographical Account of Countries round the Bay of 
Bengal, by Thomas Bowrey, Hakluyt Society’s edition, 
p. 241, the word is derived from the Malay patah, ‘ a 
fragment,’ which, in view of Bowrey’s spelling (putta) of 
the word, seems to me the more likely derivation. 

Again, the author’s remarks on the vexed question of the 
origin of ‘Talapoin’ are of great value, though on some 
points open to objection. He contends, pp. 55 n. and 139, 
that the derivations collected in the 2nd ed. of Hobson- 
Jobson fall wide of the mark, and that the term in its various 
forms is from a Mon original tula-poi, meaning ‘ mv Lord.’ 
This view has much to recommend it. 

It is a pity that the index to this important work should 
be so inadequate. 


C. Temple, 
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Aufsatze zcm Verstandxis DES Beddiiismes. Yon Pave 

Daheke. und II" Teil. pp. 157, 137. (Berlin : 

SdiTretschke und Sohn, 190-3. 1 

These twentj' brief essays are profoundly interesting. 
Not of the class of work usually termed scholarly, and 
professedl}' appealing only to tlie general cultured reader, 
they may he ueverthele.ss commended to the perusal of all 
scholars to whom the historical phenomenon of Buddhist 
thought is at least not less important than ancillary questions 
of Pali philology. The autlior is convinced that the gospel 
of Buddhist nirvana is the view of things which all who 
reject any form of faith, of revealed religioii, must inevitahly 
stumble over, even if they do not take it up and make it 
their own. It lies across their way — is their way, even if 
they know it not. IIow this is demonstrated scarcely belongs 
to a review in these pages. But in spite of much repetition 
and other weaknesses, the logically strong, incisive, and 
uncompromising exposition constitutes a positive contribution 
to modern Buddhist literature. 

To some extent this trenchant certainty of tone is due to 
the restricted and simplitie I held of Mr. Dahlke’s data. He 
comments pleasantly on the ‘ doing everything ’ of Western 
secular life, on the ‘ doing niithing ’ of intellectual and 
moral sloth, and on the ‘not doing’ of the selective ideal 
of life. But that he should carry out the last ideal by 
remaining ignorant of his literary material in the original 
Is absolutely unpardonable. He is justly complacent re- 
specting the fact that his limited ‘ Biicherstudien ’ have 
been complemented by visits to the homes of surviving 
Buddhism AVe could wish he had enlarged more on the 
living and thinking of brethren and religious laymen in 
those countries. Sympathetic information such as he could 
have given, from a non-Christian standpoint, is much asked 
for by AAYstern inquirers. But his book-material is drawn 
almost wholly, and wholly uncritically, from Dr. Neumann’s 
Anthohijlr and Mdjjhhna trandations. As a result his strono- 
and his weak points are but repetitions of corresponding 
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features in those notable but prismatic works. We find the 
(to us) elusive Pali terms gripped bv ill-fitting Schopenhauer- 
isms, and all the fine ethic of will-culture informing Buddhist 
doctrine wilting under the illusion that insight means killing 
out of will and desire. And this because terms of volitional 
import are foisted on to Pali terms which do not fit. Of 
this we have spoken elsewhere. But this belief in will- 
paralvsis, in place of .synergy diverted, directed, con- 
centrated, and intensified by intellectual culture, tends to 
distort the author’s view of Buddhism, Where he leaves 
German for English translations he falls into the error 
of calling suicide a ‘deadly sin’ in Buddhist law. Only 
incitement to suicide was denounced, and he might, from 
the instances of Channa and Godhika, have seen saintly 
suicides pronounced void of offence by the Buddha. It is 
unsatisfactory, too, that one who so ardently assimilates the 
philosophy of Buddhism should be content to repeat, at 
second-hand, in a footnote, the exploded error of referring to 
the Abhidhamma as the ‘ philosophical books ’ of Buddhism. 

But we trust that, since the publication of his essays, 
Mr. Dahlke has been both willing and doing with respect 
to the study of Pali. And for the rest we can always be 
grateful that his past absorption into the spirit of Sutta 
literature has resulted in his charming contribution to 
Buddhist similes. His figures of the rainbow, the swimmer, 
the lightning flash, the veil of the gods, the sieve of criticism, 
the radius of cognition, the spectrum, the lonely traveller, 
and many others are worthy of his interesting and beautiful 
models. And it is pleasant to think of him sitting in the 
moonlit Gosinga - grove, exchanging ■‘^ei/i/afhapis with the 
saintly theras of old, the buri iers of East and West replaced 
by the bond of the great Hhamma. 

C. A. F. Rhys D.vvids. 
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Monnaies de l’Elymaide. Par Aelotte de la Fuye, 
(Chartres, 1905.) 

Probably no Asiatic coins present greater difficulties than 
the sub-Parthian, and certainly none have bten studied by 
abler numismatists than they have. 

In 185‘d Bartholomei published a coin bearing the name 
Kamniskires, which he attributed to the king of an un- 
identified small state in Asia. In 185fi Longperier described 
two coins w'ith figures and names of King Kamniskires and 
his queen Anzaze, wliich he attributed to a king of a later 
date than that of Bartholomei. In 18 i6 Vaux located the 
kingdom of the Kamniskires in Susiana (Klymais, Elam). 
In 1877 Gardner described a tetradrachm of Kamniskires 
and Anzaze bearing the date 284 of the Seleucid era. 
Besides these we have had the researches of Alordtmann, 
Thomas, Markoff, and Allotte de la Fuve upon these and 
other coins from the same rogiiui, of a Parthian type, some 
bearing the names of Orodes or Phraates in Aramaic as well 
as in Greek. 

In the book now under notice Colonel Allotte de la Fuye 
ver\’ ably sums up these researches, and describes in great 
detail the hundreds of coins which be has been able to 
examine, and gives figures of 185 of them in four large 
quarto heliotype plates. He discusses the types, the symbols, 
and the attributions, and the readings of the Greek and 
Aramaic legends, with careful facsimiles of the latter. He 
says that the Kamniskires dynasty was probably as follows : 

Kamniskires Nicephore, circa n.c. Ifi-'k 

Kamniskires II the Great. 

Kamniskires III and Anzaze, b.c. 82. 

Kamniskires IV, son of Kamniskires II, B.c. 72. 

He attributes the majority of the Kamniskires coins to the 
last of these. 

With regard to the coins having the name Orodes or 
Phraates on them, it is debated whether they were struck 
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by the Arsacid rulers of those names or by their satraps 
or governors in Elymais ; or whether there was a line of 
Elvmaid kings descended from Orodes I ; or whether the 
coins should be attributed to a line of kings of a later period 
near to that of the last Arsacid or early Sassanian kings. 
The author is inclined to agree to the second of these 
propositions, and suggests that the Orodes of Elymais was 
the son of the great Parthian Orodes I (b.c. 55), and that he 
was iollowed bv Phraates, Orodes III, and Orodes IV. 

The book is an excellent piece t)f numismatic work on 
a difficult subject, and without accepting as proven all that 
the author propounds as to the order of the two dynasties, 
wc cou,;ratulate him on the way in which he has done it. 
The Pujardin heliotype plates are also admirable. 

0, C. 

Eechkrches suit LES Kub.viy.at nii ‘Omak par 

Akthur Chrisi'ensen, docteur es httivs do 1’ University 
(le Cciponhague. (Heidelberg, IbOG.j 

Tills work — one of the series purporting to supply 
material to the history of the languages and lifeiature 
of the Further East — deserve.s a fuller review tlum we are 
able to tiiid space for hfe. Tiie following extract front the 
concluding line.s of I)r. (,'liri'te!Ksen’.s long and elaborate 
os.sav will give some idi a of bi.s method of ti eating liis 
subject. He speaks of it a.s the remaikable tvork which 
we “call the lluba'iyat of Omar Hay_\am.” Wo have it in 
French, tlie language he luis himself cbo.sen for expression 
ol his sentiments: — 

“Melange eurienx de pen.sees les plus hererogenes, les 
plus eoi,traires. lenteimaut Ic mat eriali'ine le plus brutale et 
le spirit uali.sme k plus sulilime, pecsi‘- tamo! legei'e, tantot 
proionde, tantot (piclqueiois avee < njou: nu nt, uiais le plus 
souvent avec une iionie antere on un des ‘ spoir plus ou moins 
uccentue ee qui eoiitribue a remIre ee melange plus eonfus, 
e’est les quatrains out lite aiatinge.s selon le hasurd de la rime. 
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Pourtant il ne faut pas aller jusqw’a pretenclre que toutes ces 
id^es incongrues n’aieiit pu existcr ensemble dans un memo 
cerveau persan. Is ’avons-nous pas eu nous mitres nations 
europdennes qui nous vantons de peuser logiqueraent, des 
poetes qui out traite des idees presque aussi lietei ugenes r' 
Comment un tel plidnomene ne serait-il pas po.'sible chez 
ces Persans doues de plus d'imagination que de lo^ique i' 
Dans la poesie de I^asir Ilusrau nous trou^ous egalement 
une bonne part de ee ildcbiremeiit, de co debordement de 
sentiments momentands bien qiie ebez Ini ces sentiments 
soient contenus par une forte tendance. Au point de vue 
de la psvcbologie, je no tiouvo pas impos.sible qu’Omar 
Hay viim ait pu composer les Pubiinyat e-ssontielloment telle 
qu’elles nous sont representees daii^ les meilleurs textes. 
Mais, encore une fuis meme les meillenr' textes sent furteinent 
alteres, ii quel point c’ost co que notn ne savons pas. Xous 
n’avoiis pas des moyens pour decider si tel, ou lei quatrain 
est compose par lui meme ou non. 

Ilais la valeur de rmavre reste independtimnient de 
I’auteur. Dans les Rubabyar, Ic.s couraiits d’esprit qui out 
traverse, durant los siedes, le inondo persan, .'e reiicontri-ut 
et se refracteut. Le.s Rubii'iyat sunt une encydopedie 
poetique de la vie intdkctuelle de.s Persans, et ii i.e point 
de vue le plus dies soiit ineuntestablement une dos ceuvres 
les plus remarquables qu’a produite la litteiaiture persane. 

F. J. G. 


Elemext.vrt Egypti.\.x Grvmaiar. Dy Mirg.viiet A. 

Mukr.ay. (Qiiaritdi, 19U5.) 

Miss Murray has for some years acted as instructress in 
Egyptian to the beginners’ class among Professor Petrie’s 
pupils at TJniver.sily t'ollego, London, and lias tlierebv 
acquired an insight into the first difficulties attending the 
study of hieroglyphs such as has beeu attained by few. 
Her Elementary Grammar thus tells us all tho^e thinos 
which a beginner iii Egyptian wants to know, and which 
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he will be able to find in no grammar hitherto published. 
As an instance may be taken the simple forms of signs 
given on pages 8 and 9, which teach the student to reduce 
the printed hieroglypb.s to their simplest expression, and 
thus to reproduce them currently without previous study of 
the graphic arts. Until now these could only be found 
after long search in the expensive and scarce Dictionary of 
llrugsch. and their possession alone will amply repay the 
reader the few shillings that Miss Murray’s book will cost 
him. For tire rest, it is founded on Erman’s Aijijptkche 
Gfomntutil;, which is to say that it is based throughout on 
the theory of the Berlin school of Egyptologists that the 
ancient Egyptian was in effect a Semitic language. This 
Pan-8emitic view of the case is not held by all scholars, and 
it will seem to many that a work like M. Victor Lmvt’s 
Mannci <h‘ in Lunijur Egi/ptiennc, if brought up to date, 
would i)e better titted to beginners than all the paraphernalia 
of vowelless words, pseudo-participles, and the purely hypo- 
thetical paradigms of verbs with which Erinan’s grammar 
and, t(j a certain extent, the present volume are garnished. 
Miss Murray does indeed spare us the awkward and 
pcdanlic trauslitoi ation of the Berlin .school, which she 
^ighll^' pronounces to be ‘‘often a great stumbling-block 
to beginners.” For tiiis we are grateful, but it looks as if 
she nnaht have also warned them that the older sv'stem of 
L'r'psius was still in force, and was exclusively used by 
nearly all French and many English blgyptologists. By so 
doing she would have iidlow'ed tlie courteous precedent set 
by tlie greatest living Egyptologist, M. Maspero, who in his 
public lectures has never given a reading of a text which 
differs from tliat ot Berlin without at the same time reading 
the tionuaii version and allowing his hearers to see which 
corresponds most closely to the original. M ith this exception. 
Miss Murray’s grammar seems entirely adequate to the 
needs of the class for whom it is written, and really biings 
the power of reading cartouches and other simple inscriptions 
within the reach of anybody with a little leisure. 


F. ].. 
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Scarabs. An . Introduction to the Study of Egyptian. 

Seals and Signet Rings. By Percy E. Newberry. 

(Constable, 1906.) 

This handsome book gives us reproductions of some 
twelve hundred scarabs, which have been chosen from the 
diflferent museums and private collections of Europe, Egypt, 
and America as good specimens of their different types. 
Hence the reader is confronted, on first opening the book, 
with a duly arranged set of examples which should enable 
him to identify at a glance any particular variety. After 
a very short study of them there is no reason why the 
characteristics of each type should not be as easily 
remembered as the marks on porcelain ; and with this 
equipment the most unlearned traveller in Egypt can be 
secure against having a late Ramesside scarab palmed off 
on him as a Mentuhotep, or a porte-bonheur seal as a cylinder 
of the Thinite dynasties. All others apart, for .such uses 
Mr. Newberry's book is invaluable. 

In his Introduction, too, Mr. Newberry, speaking with the 
authority to which his long experience in Egyptology entitles 
him, has much to say that will be useful to the tourist and to 
the student alike. Forged scarabs are, he tells us, so rare 
as to be negligible, but the Egvptians themselves thought 
nothing of antedating their work by several dynasties, so that 
it is quite possible to come across scarabs purporting to be 
made for a king of the Sixth or some earlier dynasty which 
were not made until the Twelfth. Hence the value of the 
scarab as historical evidence is small, and, with the exception 
of a few well-known ones, more properly to be called 
medals, commemorating some event like the marriage of 
Amenhotep III with the famous queen Thyi, or the same 
king’s slaughter of an incredible number of ‘ lions,’ no 
great reliance can be placed in their inscriptions. On the 
other hand, scarabs are most valuable as a means of 
determining the family history, the relationships, and the 
official appointments of individuals. For the scarab was 
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the personal seal or signet of the wearer, with which he 
was accustomed to authenticate documents, execute deeds, 
and do all the other things that in our civilization demand 
a signature, as well as to seal up doors, cupboards, and 
other things now kept under lock and key. This fact, 
which in the earlier days of Egv'ptology was often denied, 
is clearly proved by the arguments in the present book, 
even without the study which Professor Spiegelberg has 
lately devoted to the subject. That it was thus the lineal 
descendant and supplanter of the cylinder or barrel -seal 
which the first conquerors of Egypt introduced, probably 
from Babylonia, is as clear as daylight, and all fanciful 
theories that the scarab was ever used as money and the 
like may fairly be laid aside. 

I will not quarrel with Mr. Newberry for assuming, as 
he does, on p. 107, that the Aha whose cylinder-seals — 
or, more correctly, their impressions — have been found at 
Abydos, was really IMenes, the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy, though I think he might have warned his readers 
that many Egyptologists hold a diflerent opinion. I will 
go instead to what appears to me the only serious omission 
from the book, which i» the absence of any attempt to 
explain wh}' the later Egyptians chose the beetle as the 
invariable type ot their seals. The Aienchus mcer, or beetle 
who lays its eggs in dung, and is often seen in Egypt 
rolling before her the little ball containing them, was, 
of course, looked upon as a type of the sun-god, who in the 
same manner was considered to push the orb of the sun 
across the sky. There is also some reason for supposing, 
as does Dr. Budge in his “Gods of the Egyptians” (vol. i, 
p. 355), that this Afeuchus was worshipped on its own 
account in the Nile Valley from very earl 3 ' times, its 
identification with the later sun-god being merely a piece 
of priestcraft. Nor can there be any doubt that the scarab- 
form was looked upon as in some way representing the heart 
of man, there being many directions in the Book of the Bead 
for providing the corpse with a green-stone cut into beetle- 
shape in the place of that organ. But what had any of 
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these ideas to do with the choice of the beetle as the 
conventional form of a seal? Mr. Newberry does not tell 
us ; and, as what he does not know about scarabs is not 
likely to he knowledge, we may conclude that here is but 
one more of those mysteries which Ancient Egypt still 
keeps in store for us. 

F. L. 


Judah Halevi’s Kitab Ai.-Khazari, translated from the 
Arabic with an introduction. By H\rtwig Hirschfeld, 
Ph.D. (London and New York : George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., 1905.) 

The middle of the eleventh century finds the IMuhamedan 
philosophical world in a state of great ferment. The 
philosophy of Al-Ashari, and, above all, that of Gazali, 
showed a decided reaction against the advance of the 
Aristotelian philosophy of Avicenna. This great spiritual 
excitement communicated itself also to the Jews, who were 
affected to a great extent by the doctrines of their 
Muhamedan contemporaries. Karuism assailed, moreover, 
the authority of the Oral tradition. It is then at that 
juncture that Judah Halevi undertook the defence of 
Judaism from a philosophical point of view, following in 
the main the lines of Gazali, yet sufficiently independent 
to give to his book the great merit of being one of the finest 
apologetic writings, strengthened bv’ philosophical arguments, 
that has hitherto been written. In contradistinction to the 
prevailing tendency of starting with metaphj^sical problems, 
he bases his creed on the traditional accuracy of the various 
revelations which make the existence of God a necessary 
postulate. 

The book bears the name of Al-Khazari, for Judah Halevi, 
true to his poetical genius, could not present a philosophical 
treatise in a dry manner as other writers on philosophy 
had done, as a chain of theorems and arguments. He 
needs must clothe it in a poetic garb, and he takes as 
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background the history of the conversion to Judaism of the 
king and the people of the Khazars, -who lived in what is 
now called South Russia. The correspondence between the 
King Bulan and the Jewish Yizier, Hisdai b. Cheprut, at 
the court of the Mubarnedan ruler in Spain, must have been 
known to Judah Halevi. He uses this historical event as 
a framework for his philosophical treatise, representing the 
king as the enquirer, who puts questions to Muhamedan, 
to Christian, and lastlj’^ to Jewish sages, and who tries to 
elicit the truth by constant questioning and argumentation. 
Thus in the form of a lively dialogue the whole philosophical 
theory of Judah Halevi is expounded. 

This book was originally written in Arabic, but was 
translated at an early period into Hebrew. It shared the 
fate of other philosophical works written in Arabic ; the 
original was almost lost and forgotten until in modern times 
scholars began to turn their attention to the Arabic text. 
It fell to Dr. Hirsehfeld to be the first editor of the 
Arabic text, preserved in a unique MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. He accompanied that edition with the corrected 
and emendated Hebrew translation of Ibn Tibbon, and he 
then published a German translation of the book of Judah 
Halevi, based on the Arabic original. 

Dr. Hirsehfeld has now turned to his old .study of 
predilection, and no one was more fitted than himself to 
undertake the English translation of this classical book 
of Jewish philosophy, and lie has accomplished his task in 
a thoroughly efficient and .scholarly manner. The text reads 
very smoothly, and the literary and critical notes at the 
end of the volume, together with an elaborate and yet not 
discursive introduction, give all the bibliographical and 
historical information required for a fuller understanding 
of the “ Khazari ” of Judah Halevi. 


M. G. 
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Through Town and Jungle. B\' William Hunter 
Workman and Fanny Bullock Workman. With 
map and 202 illustrations. Large 8vo ; pp. xxiv and 
380. (London : Unwins, 1904.) 

This handsome volume is the record of a really remarkable 
achievement. Mr. and Mrs. Workman bicycled some fourteen 
thousand miles through the length and breadth of India, 
from Tuticorin to the Himalayas, and from the Panjah to 
Bengal, turning aside often to unfrequented places where 
interesting remains could be seen, and only occasionally 
using the railways as a help. Those who know how little 
prepared is India for such a method of travel, how meagre 
and uncomfortable, when indeed any can be found at all, 
is the accommodation provided for non-ofiScial travellers, 
will appreciate the difficulties of this undertaking, and the 
courage and persistence necessary to carry it out through 
three successive cold seasons. More especially for a lady 
travelling under these self-imposed conditions the discomforts, 
the strain, and oven the danger (for little or no help would 
be available in case of illness, or acci<lent, or breakdown), 
were immense. It would be impossible to speak too highly 
of the pluck and perseverance of the authors of this book, 
though it was only what one might expect from such 
distinguished travellers and mountaineers. 

The objection may here be raised that these columns are 
scarcely the most appropriate place in which to notice a book 
on travels, however arduous and meritorious they may have 
been. The objection would be valid were there nothing of 
historical interest in the volume. But for that reason it 
does not apply to the present case. The journey was under- 
taken chiefly to studv the remains of Indian architecture in 
its several styles. The course of the routes followed was 
determined by this consideration ; and it was in gathering 
the information of most historical value that the travellers 
had to endure most hardship. 

One result of the constant wars of religion and robbery 
which devastated India for so many generations from the 
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time of ilalimud of Ghazni onwards was the impoverishment 
of the people: anotlier wii> tiie lU'glcct of intellectual 
pursuits, and the general lowering of the intellectual level; 
another was the dejitriiction or .--crii'us injury, sometimes 
wanton, sometime-, unintentional, ot the architectural monu- 
ments of the countrv ; and another was the removal of the 
centres of population from the older ^ite' to the new capitals. 
A'erv few of the most distinctively Indian — that is to sa}', 
the Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu — monuments are now in or 
near the most populous places. Temples and palaces, left 
unfinished in consequence ot tiie wars, are hidden in the 
jungles or on the hills in out-of-tlie-wav spots, often exposed 
to utter (lestructiou from natural causes. The advent of the 
‘Pax Britannica ’ has teinh'd ,-lowly, hut .surely, to the 
removal of some of the evil. liuf a few generations have 
not .sufficed, could not he e,\pcct'"l lo .suffice, tor the removal 
of the disasters resulting from centuries of constant Wiirfare ; 
and the preservation of tin.' mitional monuineuis ot’ India is 
only now beginning to be taken scrio'Nly in hand. 

Tinder tliese circumstances ue may congratulate ourselves 
that Americans interested in Indian art should, in so efficient 
a way, and at the cost of so jnuch hard.ship, have .succeeded 
in placing on record, both by descrijition and by illustration, 
the present state and appearance of a large number of 
buildings, some of them hitherto not described at all, some 
of them not nearly so well described elsewhere. It is an 
excellent work they liavc done ; and though tlie descriptions 
given are not, and could not have been, accompanied by 
plans, or by the details of architectural mea,surements, they 
remain as most welcome information about buildings some of 
which may very likely have fallen into heaps of jungle- 
covered stones before the meagre staff of the Government 
Archaeological Survey shall have been able to treat of them 
in the full manner they deserve. 

An unfortunate accident, due to a flood, at Sri Aagar in 
Kashmir, led to the destruction or injury of many of the 
photographs that the authors had taken. They have been 
compelled to undertake another journey to repair in part 
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this serious loss, and to use some of the injured photographs 
it was impossible to replace. They have acted wisely in 
giving to the world, in spite of tliis mishap, the result of 
their labours ; and we thank them most heartily for a most 
interesting volume of great beauty and of permanent interest 
and value, 


T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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TESTIMONIAL 

TO 

PROFESSOR RHYS DAVIDS. 

At tlie conclusion of the General erecting- on Doc. 12th, 
1905, Lord Reay, the President, pre.sented to Professor Rhys 
Davids, the late Secretary of the Society, a testimonial 
consisting of a portrait of himself, a cheque, and an address, 
to which was appended the following names : — 


Rkay. 

W 

. Irvine. 

STANMOKh.. 

G. 

A. .Jacob. 

W. M. Auers. 

J. 

.J ago-Trelawny 

J. B. Andrews. 

A. 

B. Keith. 

C. Bendall, 

A. 

Kemrall 

A. S. Bevhuidge, 

.r. 

Ke.nnkuy 

H. Bevuridge. 

F. 

W. L.AWRi':.' E 

E. L. Bevir. 

H. 

F. F. Leig ' 

SyE!) Ali Biegrami. 

A. 

S. Lewis. 

0. Otto Bi.agden. 

C. 

J. By ALL 

.T. F. Blumhardt. 

L. 

H. Mills. 

L. li. Bowr[no. 

C. 

Montefiore 

E. L. Brandreth. 

c. 

Oldham. 

E. G. Browne. 

T’. 

G. Pinches. 

S. W. Bu.shell. 

.St 

. George Lane.-Fo.y Pitt. 

.T. E. (Jarpenter. 

B. 

Pli.m.mer. 

L. U. Casartelli. 

E. 

J. Kapson. 

R. Chalmers. 

C. 

M. Kickmeks 

0. CODRINGTON. 

C. 

M. Ridding. 

B. N. CUS'I. 

A. 

Rogers. 

M. L. Dames. 

K. 

Sewell. 

R. K. Douglas. 

V. 

A. i^MITH. 

A. G. Ellis. 

E. 

T. Sturdy 

H. C. Fanshawe. 

C. 

H. Tawney. 

J. F. Fleet. 

A. 

C. Taylor. 

It. W. Frazer 

K. 

C. Temple. 

M. Gaster. 

F. 

W. Thomas. 

G. E. Gerini. 

T. 

H. Thornton. 

E. J. Goldsmid. 

F. 

W. Verney. 

M. W. E. Gosskt. 

L. 

A. IVaddell. 

G. A. Grierson. 

E. 

H. Whinfield. 

H. Hertz. 

A. 

N. WOLLA.STON. 

J. F. Hewitt. 

F. 

Buli.ock Workman. 

H. Hirschfelu. 

It. 

A Yerburch. 

C. Hughes. 




IjOrd Rkay, in presenting the testimonial, said ; It is my 
pleasant duty to offer in your name to our late Secretary, 
Professor Rhys Davids, the testimonial, a portrait of himself 
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painted by Mr. Ivor Gatty, and an address to which the 
names of 69 subscriber-: are attached — a large number, 
considering that ac liave only about 100 members resident 
in Great Bi'itain — in token of our appreciation ol his services 
tor many ta ar-, and ol' our regret that his connection with 
the Society has been severed. We know that his interest in 
the Society will remain what it has ever been, and we hope 
that although no longer editor of our Journal, he will often 
enrich it with contributions trom his pen. We are aware 
tliat while he tvas the Editor he made it a recognised organ 
ot ( friental learning in Great Britain. It is a cause of 
regrig that Broh'ssor Blivs Davids could not remain in 
LotkIoii ; and it is not to our credit that a man of Professor 
Pihys Davids' reputation sliould he unable to remain in the 
Iletropoli'. a.s would be the ease were he at Paris, Vienna, or 
Berlin. Had he been a Professor at a University in one or 
other of thesi- eapitals, lie cvould not have felt obliged to 
accept an appointment iit another Uniyi'i’-ity. London’s loss 
is Ilanchcster’s gain. ’W(> are gi'atefal for all the work that 
h(' has done on our behalf tor so many years, and wc' wish to 
assure him and .Mrs. Rliys Davids tliat not only we. hut 
all the meinliers of tins ^iieiiTv, wish tlicin many years of 
happiness in their new home. We may well einw this 
young University of .M.'.im. lie-ler tlie pl■i^■ileg■e of luning 
sueh an eminent Orientalist on it- teaching .stalf, and we 
trust tliat lii- -iliolarly attainments ma\ 'oc duly n eognised 
by .successive generations of siudenr-, 

PiioFEssoii Ehts Dv\'!I)s, in reply, said; Ily Lord, ladies, 
and gentlemen, — I leel s,) yci-y unw'ortliy of all the kind 
things tlia! L.u'd tt'-ay lias been kind enough to .say of me 
that it make- it moio liilii id lor im to e.xprtss my gratitude 
for the ajipT'cciation -liowji by the kindly words (inscribed in 
thisaddn-s-i and by tin’s b-aiitiful pro-ent. It is refreshin" 
to rind tliat in a ^yorl.■i .--lid to be -o fall oi liatred and malice 
there -iiould. in faet, be so mmli frieiully feeling. But, 
believe me, I harbour no illusion-. I Icnow quite tvell that 
I am not in the !ea-l indispensable. The work of the 
iSociety is in \erv sale hands iiiider in\- able sm'ces.sor, and 
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all that I can hope is that the work I have heeii able to do, 
the projects I have succeeded in setting on foot, may still 
have some influence in advancing the cause which we all 
have so much at heart. I shall soon pass away, and he 
forgotten ; but the cause will live. If those prc'-ent in this 
room were to submit to be examined in the list of my 
distinguished predecessors in the office of Sccrctarv, manv 
of them would, I am afraid, be hopeles.sly ploughed. But 
their work, their Karma, .survives. There is a portrait in 
the next room of the veiy distinguished founder of this 
Society, Horace Ilayman Wilson. The vSanskrit Dictionary 
which, with the help ol the Bengal pandits, he was able to 
finish, is now seldom relerred to. Bat anyone who takes the 
troiibh' to compare it with, tlu' dictionarie.s now always used 
in its place would be struck by tlie very large number of 
cases in which the existing works have availed themselves 
of the Very e.xpiwssions that lie u.sed. 

In one of <Jlive Scliri'iner’s beaiitilnl dreams there is 
a description of the crown of Light and Trutli she was 
shown, I think, in heaven. The workers who gathered the 
stones of which it was made never kejit them for thenisclvos; 
they handed thorn on from one to another to he placed in the 
crowm. And when she suggested to lnu' guide that the new 
stones would overlay, ami hide, the older ones, she w'us told 
that the new ones actually sliuiie .so brightly by the aid of 
the light tliat eainc through them i'roni the stones that lay 
hidden beneath. In that w.ay, and in that way only, we can 
all hope that tin; resuli of our work will 'bin,' through in 
the work of tlie lutnre. Whatever worlc I liave been able 
to aceoinplish on the hisloiy of thought in India, or towards 
the publication and elucidation of the hi.-'torically iuiportailt 
literature of the earlv Buddlii.sts, will, I liujie, .soon be 
superseded bv better work done partly on the basi.s of those 
labours And the giwiter my success m iiidueing other 
scholars to devote their 'ittentioii to those mattei's, ilie sooner 
will that desirable end be readied 

So al'O wdtli the schemes with which the useiuinc&s and 
credit of the Society is so intimately bound up — the 
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Translation Series and the Monograph Series — they, having 
been nursed with much care and trouble through a frail 
and ailing infancy ifor which the annual reports of the 
Society afford abundant evidence)— are at last standing on 
their feet. T]u“\' may he expected (and in this connexion 
I should not omit my j)ct baby, the Indian Te.xts Series) to 
grow continually. 

For the stones in the dream grew. These were alive 
with brightness and beauty. So it i.s with the work of our 
Society. Our stones are the ideas wliicli humanitv has 
created. Just as at the time of the great intelh'ctual move- 
ment of the Renaissance, though the European nations did 
not adopt j)agan beliefs, yet the recovery of the ancient 
literatures of Greece and Rome was a ])otent factor in the 
movement ; so now, although we do not desire that the West 
should in any wa\' adopt ihe ideas of the Ea.st, yet a know- 
ledge of what those ideas, through the centuries, have bt'cn, 
win very probably be a potent factor in the intellectual 
movements of the; tweidh'th century. 

However that may be, we .shall continue' to work for the 
truth for its own sak('. And we shall not be in th(' least 
dismayed because our studios are, at the present juncture, 
the reverse of popular. The study of nature looms so much 
more largely in the public eye than the study of man, that 
our own purisuits — and especially the history of philosophy, 
literature, and religion, of economics and social institutions, 
in the East — seem to be left out in the cold. We have no 
quarrel with science — quite the contrary. But we have 
a reasonable hope that the contempt in which Orientalism is 
now regarded is but a passing phase ; and that our work is 
really helpful, in a modest way, to that increase of know- 
ledge, that broadening out of ideas, which is the main ba.sis 
of the W'clfare and progress of mankind. 

I can only say, in conclusion, that wc- are deeply grateful 
for all your kindness, and that the memory of to-day will go 
with us to our new home in the Horth ; and that I cannot 
thank you enough for the mannei- in which, in all your kind 
wishes, you have associated my dear wife with me. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

I January, February, March, 1906.) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asialtc Society. 

January 9M, 1906. — Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — 

Dr. J. W. Lowher, 

.Mr. C. G. Idichandy, 

Mr. ’\louiig Moung. 

Mr. Fleet read a paper on “The Inscription on the Piprawa 
Relic Vase,” the oldest known Indian record. A discussion 
followed, in which Dr. Grierson, Dr. Hoey, Professor Rapson, 
and Mr. Thomas took part. 

February 13t//, 1906. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — 

Captain John Stevenson, I.M.S., 

Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, 

Mr. W. Edgar Geil, 

Mr. Gulab Shankar Dev Sharman. 

The President paid a tribute to the memory of the late 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff, an eminent member and Honorary 
Vice-President of the Society. 

Professor Macdonell read a paper on “ The Importance of 
Sanskrit as an Imperial Question.” A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Hoey, Mr. Rogers, Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr. Fleet, 
and Dr. Grierson took part. 


J.K.A.S. 1906. 


;u 
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March Hth, 1906. — Lord Reay, President, in tLe Chair. 
Jlr. H. G. Stokes was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. W. Hocy read a paper on “ Sarmad and Aurangzeb."’ 
A discussion followed, in which !Mr. Irvine, Dr. Gaster, 
Sir Charles Lyall, and Mr. Fleet took part. 


II. Prixcip.\i. Contenis of Okikn'ial Jourx.\L9. 

I. ZeIWCHEIFI EER DeCTSCHEN MoRGE.NLASmiSCHEN Gesellschaft. 

Band lix, Holt 4. 190.5. 

Jahn (G.j. Die Mesha-Inschrift und ihr neuester Ver- 
tlieidiger. 

Konig (Ed.). Mesa-Inschrift, Sprachge.schichte, und Text- 
kiitik. 

Noldeke (Th.). Zu Kalila wa Dimna. 

II. Vienna Orient.vl Jouknai, Vol. xix, No. 4. 

Geiger (B ). Die Mii'allaqa der Tarafa. 

iMiiller (1). H,). Ilaimniirahi-Kritilcen. 

Zur Tormiiiolngio im Ehoreclit bei Hammurabi. 

Zum Krbrecht dor Tbciiter. 

III. Journal .Isi.atiqub. Serio x, Tomo vi, No. -3. 

Henry (V.). Piivsique vedique. 

Marciiand (G.). Coiito cii dialecte marocain. 

Revillout (E ). Xou\elle etude juridico economique sur les 
iii'Criptiuns d’Amton et le.s origiues du droit egyptien. 

Mali.ui (A.). Ibn xH ‘Araiil. 

LV. .Tocknvl of the Si.vm Society. Vol. ii, Part 2. 

Gerini (G. F.). Historical Retro.spect of .Junkceylon 
Island. (iV review of this will be found amongst the 
Notices of Books.) 
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V. T'oung Pao. Serie ii, Vol. vi, No. 5. 

Chavannes (E.). Les pays d’oecident d’apres le Wei lio. 
T'ang Tsai-fou. Le maviage chez une tiibu aborigene 
du Sud-Est du Yiin-nan. 

VI. Japan Society of London. Vol. vi, Part .3. 

Dickins (F. V.). The Mangwa of Hokusai. 

Scidmore (E. R.j. The Japanese Yano he. 

VII. Pboceedings of the Society op Biblicai, Archaeology. 

Vol. xxviii. Part 2. 

Ricci (Seymour de). The Zouclie Sahidio Exodus Fragment. 

Newberry (Percy E.). To what race did the founders of 
Sais belong ? 

Thompson (R. Campbell). The Folklore of Mossoul. 

VIII. Numismatic Chronicle. Part iv. 1905. 

Amedroz (H. F.). The Assumption of the Title ^ahanshah 
by Buwayhid Rulers. 

IX. Journal of the Bombay Branch op thu Royal Asiatic 
Society. Vol. xxii, No. 60. 1905. 

Pathak (K. B. ). On tlie Age of the Sanskrit Poet 
Eaviraja. 

Natu (Y. R.). History of Bijapur by Ratiuddin Shiraji. 

Karkaria (R. P.). iilanuscript Studies of Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas Best Jervis on the Maiatha Peo[)lo. 

Bodas (il. R.). A Brief Survey of the Upaiiishads. 




OBITUARY NOTICES. 


CECIL BENDALL. 

When I was asked to write for the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society some account of the life of Professor Bendall, 
my first teacher in Sanskrit and my friend for twenty-five 
years, I felt that, well as I knew him during that period, 
I could not unaided deal with the other twenty-five years 
of his life — his boyhood and his brilliant career as a student 
at school and at the University. Through the kindness of 
Mrs. Bendall, of his sister, Mrs. de Selincourt, and of his 
school and college friends, W. Marsh, M. F. Webster, and 
F. J. Allen, the required aid has been supplied. To all of 
them I desire to express my best thanks for the help without 
which this notice must have been very imperfect. 

Cecil Bendall was born in London on July 1st, 1856. His 
father, who died when he was 7 years old, was a man of 
very wide reading ; and his mother, who lived to rejoice in 
her son’s success, was a woman of rare intellectual gifts and 
a strong, vigorous personality. From her especially he 
inherited the musical tastes which were so essentially a part 
of his nature. He was the youngest of six brothers, all of 
whom were more than usually gifted. His sister describes 
him as a singularly clever child, who could read fluently at 
an age when most children can hardly speak plainly. 

He entered the City of London School in 1869, when 
H. H. Asquith, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was captain of the school. He was in the Sixth Form from 
1870 to 1875, and gained the Carpenter Scholarship in 1871. 
At the City of London School it is customary on Speech 
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Day for the first five boys to pronounce ‘ declamations ’ in 
praise of the Founder (John Carpenter) in the various 
languages taught in the school ; and the programmes show 
that Bendall was chosen to declaim on no less than five 
occasions and in all the five languages — French in 1871, 
German in 1872, Greek in 1878, English in 1874, and Latin 
in 187o. My college tutor. Dr. J. E. Sandys, who examined 
the school in 1878, told me many years ago that he 
remembers that Bendall in his Greek declamation referred 
to the Sanskrit studies which were even then his chief love, 
in a passage beginning with the words “ Svyyvwfirj fiot earm 
aavaKpiri^ovTi,,” and that the Lord Mayor, who presided, 
evidently regarding Sanskrit as a living tongue, expressed 
the hope that tlie promising young student might find it 
useful when he went out to India. 

At school Bendall owed much to the teaching and to the 
influence of Dr. E. A. Abbott, who was headmaster during 
his time, and for whom he I’etaiued through life the warmest 
affection and adiniraiion. To Dr. Abbott, no doubt, may 
be traced his early appreciation of English literature, which 
went tar beyond the limit.s w'ithin which a schoolboy’s 
English studies are geuerall}- confined; and Mrs. de Selincourt 
speaks of the pride with which he told lier that Dr. Abbott 
had first confided to him the secret, until that time carefully 
kept, that he was the author of Pki/oc/iri-^tus. 

As a schoolboy, Bendall showed a singularly ripe, perhaps 
precocious, intellect. His school friend, W. Marsh, saj's of 
him that. “ at fifteen he talked like a man of forty. His 
interest in ecclesiastical architecture, and in archaeology 
generally, was in those days as keen, and his knowledge 
almost as great, as in later times. But music was his 
Lii-h/ings-studium. His taste was mature and catholic, except 
that he could not away w'ith anything ‘ banal.’ ” Handel 
and Bach, and the old English and foreign church composers, 
were his chief delight ; and we hear of him, in those early 
days, haunting 8t. Anne’s, 8oho, to listen to Bach’s Passion 
Music, or attending a performance of the Mass in B minor 
at St. James’s Hall. 
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This devotion to wliat he called “ the music of the best 
period” (from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century) was 
the characteristic by which he was best known to his intimate 
friends all through ins life. Of late j'ears, so long as he 
remained a metnber of the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and was able to come to London for the meetings, 
he and I used regularly to gi) togetlier in the evening to 
a motet party, which was ari-anged for the same day, the 
second Tuesday in the month, at the city offices of his 
brother Robert. In the extent of his knowledge of the 
church music of the si.xteenth century, the music of 
Palestrina, Croce, and Vittoria, which was chiefly performed 
at those meetings, he was probably unrivalled. It was 
noticed among his tellow-membors in this little society, as 
a melancholy coincidence, that the day of his death was the 
anniversary of his last attendance. 

The manner of Bondall’s first inti’oluction to the study of 
Sanskrit, in which he was to win the higliest distinction, 
may best be related in the woivls ot his school and college 
friend, M. F. Webster, who .says : “ In iSeptember, 1^72, 
Mr. (atterwariL Professor) Xicholl came to Dr. Abbott and 
offered to teach Sanskrit to a few boys to be picked out by 
him as promising pupils. He chose five, all near the top of 
the form in classics, Farnell,* Bendall, Stevenson,- and two 
others; and later on I joined the clas.s. From the first, 
Bendall took the lead, the difficulties of the language 
seeming to spur him on. With his love of fitting in 
things, so as not to waste a moment’s time, he used to 
copy long paradigms of verbs and rules of Saiid/ii, whilst 
his indulgent aunt read Dickens to him. He was easily first 
in the school Sanskrit examinations in 187fl-5. He won 
the Broderers Company’s scholarship in 1875, and went up 
to Cambridge in October, 1875, winning soon afterwards 
a Sanskrit exhibition at Trinity College.” 

It is therefore, in the first instance, to the zeal of the late 
Professor Nicholl, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic at 

I Now tutor and dean of Exeter College, Oxford. 

- Xow an Irish Land Commissioner. 
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Oxford, that the world owed this distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar. The tradition of teaching Sanskrit, thus started by 
Professor Nicholl, was maintained in the City of London 
School by Mr. Eushbrooke ; and it cannot but be regarded as 
a grave misfortune to the cause of learning that it is now 
abandoned. We have recently had some discussion in the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society as to the best means of encouraging 
the study of Sanskrit in this countr}\ Surely, no better 
beginning could be made than by restoring the teaching of 
Sanskrit in the City of London School, where it has been so 
fruitful of results in the past.* 

In 1877 Bendall migrated to Caius College, where he was 
elected to a classical scholarship, and afterwards, in 1879, to 
a fellowship, having taken his degree as fifth in the First 
Class of the Classical Tripos. In 1879 also he spent the 
summer months with his friends Marsh and Webster at 
Gottingen, where Webster and he attended the lectures of 
Professor Benfey on the Veda and on Zend. Two years 
later he gained a First Class in the Indian Languages Tripos. 

If Bendall had been asked what he considered to be the 
determining factor in his career at Cambridge, he would 
have answered, as every Cambridge Sanskritist of his time 
would answer, that it was undoubtedly the teaching and 
example of Professor Cowell, with whom he read continuously 
during the seven years of his first period of residence at the 
University, and under whose guidance he completed his first 
important work, the Catnloguf of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in 
the University Library of Cainbri iye, which was published in 
1883. 

In the October term of 1881 he instituted at Caius College 
a course of lectures in elementary Sanskrit for classical 
students who were taking Section E (Comparative Philology) 
in the Tripos, and for selected candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. Of this class I was a member, and I feel that 
I cannot too gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to his 

' We need only here refer to a few names of well-known scholars who have 
profited by the Sanskrit teaching in the school — Mr. Webster, Mr. Chalmers, 
Professor T. W. Arnold, and Proiessor Conway. ’ 
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help and encouragement, which led me to persevere in a 
study which too many young students abandon on account 
of its initial difficulties. 

In 1882 he succeeded Dr. Haas in the care of the Oriental 
printed books in the British Museum. His supplementary 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the British Museum 
appeared in 1893, and his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
British Museum in 1902, after his retirement, in 1898, on 
-account of ill-health caused by the deep-seated disease which 
eventually proved fatal. 

In 1885 he was elected to the Professorship of Sanskrit at 
University College, London, a post which he held till 1903, 
when he succeeded Professor Cowell at Cambridge, having 
held the subordinate post of University Lecturer in Sanskrit 
since the death of Mr. R. A. Neil in 1900. 

On two occasions he made “ cold weather ” tours in Nepal 
nnd other parts of India, chiefly in the interests of the 
University Library, Cambridge. The first of these, in 
1884-5, resulted in the acqui.-ition of about 500 Sanskrit 
MSS. Of this tour he published an extended report in his 
Journey of Literary and Archoeological Research in Nepal and 
Northern India (1886). One of the nine Sanskrit inscriptions 
which he discovered on this occasion was of special im- 
portance, since it supplied the clue to the early chronology 
of Nepal and to the determination of the Gupta era.* 

From his second journey, in 1898-9, he brought back 
to Cambridge some 90 MSS. An account of some of the 
other results then obtained — his discovery of MSS. in very 
early characters and of inscriptions — is given in his report 
to the Vice-Chancellor, which was published in the Cambridge 
University Reporter for 23rd November, 1899, and reprinted 
in our Journal for 1900, p. 162. 

In 1902 appeared the last fasciculus which completed 
his edition with critical notes of the Sanskrit text of 
the Siksdsamuccaya, published in the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 


Fleet, Inscriptions of the Oupta Dynasty, p. 184 (cf. pp. 96, 177). 
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St. Petersburg. He was engaged in collaboration with 
Dr. Rouse on a translation of this important compendium 
of Buddldst doctrine at the time of his death. In 1903 he 
published an annotated text of the Subhasita-xamgrnha, and 
in 1905, in association with his friend Louis de la Vallee 
Poussin, he submitted to the Oriental Congress at Algiers 
the first part of a summary of the Bo'lhisnttvabliumi, a text- 
book ot the Yogaciira school. The three works last 
mentioned represent the branch of study — the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature of the Mahayiina — -which he had 
specially made his own, and for which such abundant materials, 
collected in no small degree by himself, exist in the 
University Library at Cambridge. 

Married in 1893 to a lady who was able to take an interest 
in his studies and to share the intellectual pleasures which 
appealed most strongly to his nature, and succeeding at 
a comparatively early age to the Professorship at Cambridge 
and to an Honorary Fellowship at his college, he might 
have looked forward to a life of happiness and useful 
scholarlv work; but these hopes were destined to be realised 
only for a brief period. During a great part of the 
three years for which he held the Professorship, he had 
to struggle with ill-health and often to carry on his work 
while racked with pain. When at last it was decided by his 
medical advisers that an operation of the gravest character 
was necessary, he accepted the terrible ordeal with a quiet 
fortitude which, I think, cannot be better illustrated than 
by the last communication which I received from him — 
a postcard dated 29th November, 1905 : “ To-morrow I am 
off to the surgeon in Liverpool, I fear for many weeks — if 
not for good. But it is no use ‘Bprjveiv eTTraSa? Trpb? rofiMVTt 
TT'qp.aTi .' — Ever yours, C. B.” 

For three and a half months he lay at Liverpool, tended 
with unceasing care by Mrs. Bendall ; but no means could 
stay the increasing weakness, and he passed away on 
Wednesday, 14th March, 1906. 

Bendall’s chief characteristics as a scholar were the 
catholicit}^ of his tastes, the wide extent of his knowledge, 
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and his sympathy with students of every kind who were 
trying to do good conscientious work. It may be that, until 
towards the end of his life, his many interests prevented him 
in some degree from concentrating his great powers on any 
one special subject ; but it is certain that, at all times, they 
made his advice especially valuable, for they enabled him 
to see things in their true perspective, and to consider the 
various branches of learning in their relation to the great 
field of human knowledge. Many indeed are the students 
both in this country and abroad who stand indebted to his 
sympathy and good counsel. His unaffected modestv, and 
the affectionate esteem in which he was held among his 
friends, are well shown in a sentence of a letter from 
Mrs. Ealand, who knew him from his boyhood, to her 
brother, Mr. W. Marsh. Referring to a visit which he paid 
to Bath, she says ; “ It was so delightful to have him here 
last year, and to find how absolutely unaltered he was — the 
same faithful friend, interested and interesting in so many 
ways, and so singularly retiring about his own position and 
his own knowledge. I do indeed owe him a debt of gratitude, 
and I only wish it was possible for my children to find .such 
a comrade.” 


E. J. Rapson. 
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Aitarey-a Sa.vhita of the Black Yajiir Veda. 1905. 8vo. 
{Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, vol. xlii, 8.) 

Pv/r chased. 

Ardea, A. H. A Progressive Grammar of the Telugu Language. 
2nd edition. Madras, 1905. 

From the Publishers. 

Barnett, L. 1). Some Sayings from the Upanishads. London, 
1905. 8vo. 

From the Publishers. 

Bell, C. A. Manual of Colloquial Tibetan. Calcutta, 1905. 8vo. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Bliss, F. J., and Uacalister, K. A. S. Excavations in Palestine, 
1898-1900. London, 1902. 4to. 

{Palestine Exploration Fund.) 

Purchased. 

Blumhardt, Professor J. F. Catalogue of the Library of the India 
Office. Vol. ii, pt. 4. Bengali, Oriya, and Assamese Books. 
London, 1905. 8vo. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Brandes, l)r. J. A. L. lieschrijving van de ruine bij de desa 
Tsempang genaamd Tjandi Djago, in de Residentie Pasoeroean. 
' s-Gravenhage and Batavia, 1904. 4to. 

Archaeologisch Onderwoeh op Java en Madura, No. 1. 

Pres, by the Bataviaaseh Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 

Bridge, J. E. Burmese ilanual. Rangoon, n.d. 8vo. 

Purchased. 
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Browne, Professor E. G. Hand-list of Turkish Books presented 
by Mrs. E. J. "W. Gibb to the Cambridge University Libreu-y. 
Cambridge, 1906. 8vo. 

Presented by the Author. 

Buhler, J. G. Indian Paleography (English translation). Edited 
by J. F. Fleet as an appendix to the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. xxxiii, 1904. 

Presented by the Editor. 

Bntterworth, A.., and Chetty, V. V. A Collection of the 
Inscriptions on Copper - plates and Stone.s in the Nellore 
District, d vols. Madras, 1905. 8vo. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Galand, W., and Henry, Y. L’Agnistoma, Description Complete 
de la Forme Normale du Sacrifice de Soma dans le Culte 
Vedique. Vol. i. Paris, 1906. 8vo. 

From the Publishers. 

Chavannes, ^idouard. Fables et Contes de I’Inde, extraits du 
Tripitaka chinois. Paris, 1905. Pamphlet, 8vo. 

Presented by the Author. 

al-Bahsa, ibn Hatib. Tuhfa Duwi-l-Arab ; fiber Naraen und Nishen 
bei Bohari, Muslim, Malik. Leiden, 1905. 8vo. 

From the Publishers. 

Barian, Yusut. Kitab al-itqan fi Saraf Lughat al - Siryan. 
1905. 8to. 

From the Publishers. 

Decorse, Dr., and Gaudefroy-Demomhynes, Professor. Eabah et 
les Arabfrs du Chari. Paris, .\.d. (1905). 8vo. 

From the Publishers. 

Denssen, Professor P. The Philosophy of the Upanishads, translated 
by Bev. A. S. Geden. Edinburgh, 1906. 8vo. 

Presented by the Author. 

Distant, W. L. llhynchota, vol. iii. London, 1906. 8vo. 

{Fauna oj British India.) 

Presented by the India Office. 
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Douglas, Sir R. K. Catalogue of Japanese Printed Books and 
MSS. in the British Museum acquired during 1899-1903. 
London, 1904. 4to. 

Presented by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Fuye, Allotte de la. Monnaies de I’Elymaule. 2 vols. Chartres, 
1905. Large 4to. 

Presented by the Author. 

Geil, William Edgar. A Yankee on the Yangtze. London, 
1904. 8vo. 

Presented by the Author. 

Gerini, Colonel G. E. Hi^toiical Retrospect of Junkcevlon Island 
From Journal Siam Society, 1905. 

Presented by the Author. 

Gsundeiss der Ikinischek Philologie. Edited by W. Geiger 
and E. Kuhn. Vol. i (two parts) and Supplement, and vol. ii. 
Strassburg, 1901-3. 8vo. 

Purchased. 

Hoernle, A. F. R., and Stark, H. A. History of India. New 
edition. Cuttack, 1905. Small 8vo. 

From the Publishers. 

Margoliouth, G. Catalogue of the Hebrew and Saniaritan MSS. 
in the British Museum. Part 2. London, 1905. 4to. 

Presented by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Peters, J. P., and Thiersch, H. Painti d Tombs in the Necropolis 
of Marissa. Edited by Stanley A. Cook. 1905. 4to. 

{Palestine Exploration Fund.) 

L’urchased. 

Pope, Rev. G. U. A Catechism of Tamil Grammar. No. 2. 
Oxfotd, 1905. Post 8vo. 

Presented by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Handbook of the Ordinary Dialect of the Tamil Language. 

Part 5 of “ xV Tamil Prose Reader.” 7th edition. Oxford, 
1906. 8vo. 

Presenttd by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 
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Frain, Colonel D. Hamilton (once Buchanan), Francis, A sketch 
of the Life of. Calcutta, 1905. 4to. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Fulle, Francesco L. La Cartographia Antica dell’ India. 2 vols. 
with maps. Firenxe, 1901—5. 8vo. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Hanking, Colonel G. S. A. An English-Hindustani Dictionary. 
Calcutta, 1905. 8vo. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Eecueil de JIemoiees OaiESTAin. Series v, vol. v. Paris, 1905. 
Roy. 8to. 

L'JEcole Specials des Langues Orientates Vivantes. 

From the Puhlishers. 

Sastri, M. H. P. Catalogue of Palm Leaf and Selected Paper 
MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal. Calcutta, 
1905. 8vo. 
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XIX. 

THE SANSKRIT PRATO LI AND ITS NEW -INDIAN 
DEBIVATES. 

Bv J. Pk. VOGEL, Litt.D, 

OOME three years ago, I published a note on the above- 
^ mentioned subject.^ Since then, I hare been able to 
collect such additional material as to afford conclusive proof 
of Trhat at first could only be advanced as a hj’pothesis. 
In lajfing my conclusions before the readers of this Journal, 
I may be excused for first siunmarizing the contents of 
my previous paper, which appeared in a publication and in 
a language accessible only to a limited number of students. 

After stating that the traditional meaning assigned to the 
Sanskrit word pratoll in the kosas and tlkm, and also adopted 
by Bdhtlingk in the St, Petersburg Dictionary, is that of 
‘ a broad way, high-street,’ ^ I pointed out that this sense 

* Album-Kern (Leiden, 1903), p. 235 ff. My attention vas first drawn to 
the problem by Dr. J. K. de Cock’s remark in his dis.sertation Hene Oud-Indische 
stad volgens het epos (Groningen, 1899), p. 55 If., regarding the occurrence of 
pratoli in the two great epics. 

- FratoU rathya viiikha, A.K. 2, 2, 2, and Saldy. 2, 134; ahhyantaramarga, 
S.K.Dr. ', pratoli rathya, Nllak . ; rathydpratollcisikhah samdh, JFemac. 4, 981. 
On the other hand, durganagaradviire iti kecit, S.K.Dr., and Bharata at Bam. 
2, 80, 18. 

j.R.A.s. 1906. 35 
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cannot well be applied to any of tbe places, known to me, 
where the word occurs in either the epic or the classical 
literature. There it is mostly mentioned in connection with 
the fortifications of a city, and must have indicated some 
lofty and solid building. This is confirmed by the Mrccha- 
katika, where we find the word repeatedly in its Prakrit 
form padoli. My investigation led me to the conclusion that 
the real meaning of p)ratoli, padoli, is ‘ a gateway, especially 
that of a fortress or fortified city,’ which meaning is still 
preserved in its modern derivative Hind! poL Finally, 
I suggested that pratoli is possibly a Magadhism, containing 
the same root which is foimd in the Sanskrit torana and is 
represented in most other Indo-Teutonic languages. 

Here, I wish only to draw attention to a few passages 
from Sanskrit literature which seem to me the most 
convincing.^ In the Ramilyana, ed. von Schlegel, 5, 3, 17, 
we find Lanka described as pandiirdlhih pratolihhir uccdbliir 
abhisamvrldm, which I propose to render ‘surrounded (or 
guarded) by white, lofty gateways.’ Here the meaning 
‘ street ’ is clearly inadmissible, on account of abhisamvrtdm 
and of the accompanying adjectives. 

In the same book, 5, 51, 36, Hanuman winds up llama’s 
message to Rava^ with these threatening words : — 

34. Ya Sitetyabhijanasi yeyaih tisthati te grhe 
Kalaratrlti tam viddhi sarva-Lahka-vinasinlm. 

35. Tad alam Kalapasena Slta-vig^aha-rupina ® 

svayam skandhavasaktena ksemam atmani cintyatam. 

36. Sitayas tejasa dagdham Rama-kopa-pradlpitam 
dahyamanam imam pasya purlm satta-pratolikiim. 

“ Learn that she whom thou knowest as Sita, even she 
who dwelleth in thine house, is no other than the 


' The following are the places, known to me, where pratoli occurs : Ram. 
1 , 5, 10 (v. Schlegel) ; 2, 80, 17 (87, 20, Gorresio) ; 5, 3, 17 (v. Schlegel) ; 
5, 51, 36, and 6, 75, 6 ; Mah. 3, 15, 6 12, 69, 55, and 14^^ So, 12 ; Vayu-P. 
1, 14, 52 ; Kathas. 42, 124, and 43, 8 ; Si^itp. 3, 64 ; Prabharakacariia, 4, 72 ; 
Bilsar inscr., 1. 10. Prakrit, paddll: Mrcch. (ed. Stenzler), pp. 90, 132, 162, 
and 164. 

* Bead Slta-nigraha-rupinu. 
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Angel of Death who will destroy the whole of Lanka. 
Therefore, have done with that sling of Death which 
took shape in Sita’s imprisonment, and which thou 
thyself hast slxmg roimd thy shoulders. Oh think of 
thine own safety. Behold, kindled by Sita’s radiance, 
inflamed by Rama’s wrath, this town burning with 
tower and gate.” 

It will be seen that in this case also the meaning ‘ high- 
road ’ cannot be right ; whereas that of ‘ gate ’ yields an 
■excellent sense. The same applies to Mahabharata, 12, 69, 
oo, where Bhlsma, stretched on his bed of arrows, instructs 
Yudhisthira on the duties of a king : — 

54. Bhanclagarayudhagaran yodhagaraihs'ca sarvasah 
asragilrah gajiigaran baladhikaranani ca. 

55. parikhiis caiva Kauravj’a pratollr niskutani ca 

na jatv anyah prapasyeta guhyam etad Yudhisthira. 

“ Let no outsider see the arsenals and armouries anywhere, 
the horse-stables and elephant-stables and whatever 
relates to the army, nor the ditches, 0 son of Kuru, 
or the gates and bastions (?). [All] this is secret, 
0 Yudhisthira.” 

Here, again, the commentator explains pratoll as synonymous 
mth ratluja, but fails to add in what manner a king could 
possibly keep the high-roads secret. I may note in passing 
that his explanation of ni-^kutani as grharamah is hardly more 
satisfactory. That gates as part of the fortifications should 
not be shown to outsiders is a principle stiU adhered to, 
I believe, by military authorities. 

To the places quoted in my previous paper, I can add one 
from the Jaina text Prabhavakacarita, 4, 72, an edition of 
which is being prepared by Pandit Hirananda of the 
Archaeological Survey Department. There it is related 
how a certain king, Gardabhilla by name, relying on his 
supernatural powers, neglects all ordinary means of defence 
when the enemy is threatening his capital : — 
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32. Na va bhata-kapatani puh-pratolisv asanjayat 
Iti caraih parijnaya suhrd bhupafi jagau guruh. 

33. Anavrtam samiksyedan durgam. 

“ Neither did be (Grardabhilla) place soldiers and doors in 
the city-gates. When he had learnt this through 
spies, the friendlj' guru (Kalakasiiri) went to the 
king, as he had seen the fortress unclosed.” 

The hupaia is the door (Latin janua) of wood or metal, 
whereas pratoli indicates the whole structure (Latin porta) 
built of stone or brick. In the word dcdr(a) we find both 
meanings combined, as in the French porte. The adjective 
drdhackdrapratolika (metrical for -pratolikd ; Earn., ed. von 
Schlegel, 1, 5, 10) can, therefore, be rendered by ‘ having- 
gates provided with strong doors,’ taking drdhadvdra as 
a hahuvnlti in itself. The whole compound is synonymous 
with the immediately preceding expression kapdtatoranavati. 

Another possessive compoimd, sojMsalyapratollkd (Mah. 
3, 15, 6), I feel inclined to explain as ‘ having gates 
pro^’ided with spikes,’ the latter serving the purpose of 
protecting the gate against attacks of mounted elephants, 
by preventing the latter from ramming the gates with their 
heads. 

It is possible that in the same way sdttapratoUka really 
means ‘ having gates provided wdth turrets ’ {atta) and 
not ‘having gates and towers.’ Both interpretations are 
grammatically possible. 

In the Kathasaritsagara, 42, 124, we meet with the com- 
pound pratolidmr, which, in view of the above considerations, 
is to be rendered as ‘ door of the gate ’ ; — 

123. Gatva ca duraih sa prapad ekam puravaram mahat 
kurvanam Merusikharabhrantiin hemamayair grhaih. 

124. Tatra raudram dadarsxikam pratolldvari raksasam 
papraccha tail ca viro sya purasyakhj’am patiil ca sah. 

125. Idam Sailapuran nama nagaram raksasadhipah 
adhj^asteY amadamstrakhyah svami nah satrumardanah. 
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126. Ity ukte raksasa tena Yamadamstra-jigliaiiisaya 
tatrendivaraseno tha sa pravestum pravi-ttavan. 

“ And after going some distance ke (prince Indivarasena) 
reached a large and excellent town which by its 
golden houses gave the impression of the top of 
Meru. There the hero saw at the gate-door a terrible 
giant (rcU'sasa), and asked him the name of the town 
and its ruler. ‘ This is the city Rock-town by name ; 
our master, the foe-smashing giant king Death-tusk, 
rules it.’ ^Vhen this was spoken by the giant, 
Indivarasena, longing to kill Death-tusk, set about 
entering [the town].” 

The passages in the Mrcchakatika, where the word pratoll 
is found in its Prakrit form padoll, deserve special notice. 
Those acquainted with that most interesting of Old-Indian 
plays will remember that in the eighth act the wicked 
Samsthiinaka, the king’s brother-in-law, after suing in vain 
for the favour of the courtesan Vasantasena, strangles her 
in a fit of rage — only seemingl}', as appears afterwards. 
One of the witnesses of his crime is his servant Sthavaraka 
(lit. Constantins). The murderer, in order to secure his 
silence, sends him away with the following words : — 

Ta gaccha edairii gonaim genhia mama kelakae pasada- 
balaggapadolikae cista java hagge aacchami. 

“ Go then with these bullocks and wait in the gate of my 
palace ^ tiU I come.” 

After Sthavaraka’s departure he remarks : — 

Attapalittane bhave gade adamsanam cede bi pasada- 
balaggapadoliae nialapulidam kadua thabaissam. 
Evvam mante lakkhide bhodi. 


^ The second member of the compound I have left untranslated, as its sense 
is uncertain. The literal meaning of tnlagga ISkr. valagra) is hair-point. 
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“For his own safety His Honour (the parasite) has 
disappeared, and the slave (Sthavaraka) I shall place 
in the palace-gate, loaded with chains. Thus the 
secret will he kept.” 

In the last act we find the slave imprisoned in the palace, 
whence he sees that Ciirudatta, falsely accused of Vasanta- 
sena’s murder, is being led away by two Candalas to be 
impaled. Wishing to rescue the ^ctim, he tries in vain to 
attract the attention of the crowd. Then he resolves to 
throw himself down at the risk of his life : — 

Jadi ewaih kalemi tada ajja - Caludatte na vabadladi. 
Bhodu imado pasadabiilaggapadolikado edina jinna- 
gavakkhena attiinaam nikkhibami. 

“If I do so, then the honourable Ciirudatta wiU not be 
put to death. Come, I will throw myself down from 
this palace-gate through this broken window.” 

A moment later Samsthiinaka appears on the scene, and, 
in order to witness the death of his enemy, ascends the 
palace-gate : — 

Sampadaih attanakelikae pasadabalaggapadolikae ahiluhia 
attano pallakkamam pekkhami. 

“ Now let me ascend my palace-gate and watch my exploit.” 

But in the meanwhile the death-procession has been stopped 
by Sthavaraka ; — 

Adha kinnimittaih mama kelikae pasadabalaggapadolikae 
samibe ghosana niba^da nivalida a. 

“ But why near my palace-gate has the proclamation 
ceased and been stopped?” 

At the same moment he realizes that the slave has escaped. 

It is obvious that here also the word padoli cannot possibly 
be rendered by ‘high-road.’ BbhtlLngk, in his excellent 
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translation of the Mrcchakatika, has rendered pasadahalagga- 
padolide by “ im Taubenhauschen auf der Zinne meines 
Palastes,” but it is not clear on what grounds the meaning 
‘ pigeon -house ’ can be applied to the last member of the 
compound. It is true that pigeon - houses are sometimes 
placed on the top of large buildings in India, but they are 
hardly a suitable place to be used as a prison ; nor are they, 
as a rule, provided with windows {gdcalm). I presume 
that the analogy of the compound j)d.sddahdlagga-hahodabdliae, 
which occurs elsewhere in the Mrcchakatika, towards the 
end of the first act (ed. Stenzler, p. 21, 1. 21), has led the 
distinguished German scholar to the above rendering. 
I should feel more incHned to adopt the opposite course, 
and explain the latter compound by means of the former. 

The difficulty is that both expressions are used by the 
half-mad Sahara. But though his talk betrays madness, 
.still there is a method in it. In some of the impossible 
expressions which he uses, it is evident that the author 
makes him convert or change syllables of the word which 
he intended to use, in order to produce a comical effect.’ 
Thus I presume that, where he speaks of ‘ the pigeon - 
house on his palace ’ {pdsddahalaggakahodahalia), he really 
meant ‘the gate of his palace’ {pamdabdlaggapadolid). 

The word padoli occurs once more in the compound 
padolldudma, in the sixth act of the Mrcchakatika, where 
Ylraka, the superintendent of police, orders his constables 
to station themselves at the doors of the four city-gates of 
Ujjayini in order to prevent the escape of the pretender 
Ary aka. 

To the above instances from Old-Indian literature, I can 
now add the evidence of an inscriptional record which at 
first had escaped my notice. In the inscription on the Bilsar 
pillar (F.GI, 42),® erected in the ninety-sixth year of the 


' In the same manner I believe that, when the Sahara addresses the Vidusaka as 
Icakapadamastas'ls'aka, the expression which he intended to use was kahapakkha- 
■masta. It would be the same as if in German one spoke of ‘Krahenkopf’ 
instead of ‘ Krauskopf.’ 

- Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, Corpus Inscr. Indie., vol. iii, p. 42 fi. 
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Gupta era (a.d. 415-16) and in the reign of Kumaragupta, 
we read (1. 10) : — 

Krtva [ ajbhiraniam muni-vasati — ] svargga- 

sopana-r[u]pani | 

kauberacchanda bimbaih sphatika-mani-dal-abhasa-gaurarii 
pratollm | 

prasadagrabhirupam gunavarabbavanam [dbarnmia-sa]tt- 
ram yatbavat | 

punyesv evabbiramaih vrajati subba-matis tatasarnuna 
dbruvo stu 1 1 

This passage bas been rendered by Dr. Fleet as follows ; — 

“ Having made a gateway, cbarming, {and) .... 
tbe abode of saints {and) having the form of a staircase 
leading to heaven, {and) resembbng a (^car/)-necklace 
of the kind called hanbiracchanda, {and) white with 
the radiance of pieces of crystalline gems; — {and 
hating made), in a very proper manner, a \_religmis'\ 
ahnshouse (?), the abode of those who are eminent 
in respect of virtuous qualities ; resembling in form 
the top part of a temple; — he, the virtuous-minded 
one, roams in a charming manner among the items 
of religious merit {that he has thus accumulated) ; 
may the venerable Sarman endure for a long time ! ” 

It will be noticed that Dr. Fleet, also, for reasons stated 
in a footnote {loc. cit., 43) has taken pratoli in the sense 
of ‘a gateway (with a flight of steps).’ We see, moreover, 
that in this instance it is not a city-gate, but a gate of 
an apparently ornamental character giving access to the 
enclosure within which some monument (in this case, a pillar) 
stands. The well-known toranas of Sanchi may he quoted 
as a parallel example. It is hoped that, within the near 
future, a careful excavation of the site of Bilsar will enable 
us to reconstruct the pratoli mentioned in the inscription. 

As to the pratoli as a city-gate, literary evidence, however 
abundant, is insuflicient to convey an exact idea of its 
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architectural peculiarities. Nor -would it be possible to 
decide whether and in what respects it differed from a toraim 
and a gopura. That these words, though sjuionj-ms, do not 
convey exactl}^ the same meaning, may he inferred from 
the circumstance that in the epics they are mentioned side 
by side. E\’identh', the pratoll was a strongl 5 "-built gateway 
of considerable height, sometimes plastered or whitewashed, 
provided with spiked (?) doors and perhaps with flanking 
bastions or towers [atta). In the IMrcchakatika, we see it 
contained a room, evidently rai.sed at some distance above 
The ground-level, which could be used as a prison and was 
provided with windows {gamhm, lit. ceil-de-hwuf). It is 
a curious circumstance that Sthavaraka could only escape 
through a broken ^vindow; from which we may infer that 
those windows were closed, either with iron bars or more 
probably with perforated screens of stone or brick such as 
are still commonlj- found in Indian monuments. 

We may assume that, apart from the influence of 
3Iuhammadan architecture, the gates of ancient Hindu 
to^vns and forts do not essentially differ from the pratoll 
of Sanskrit Hterature. So much is certain, that in Rajpu- 
tana city-gates very often bear names ending in po/, which, 
as we shall presently see, is the Hindi derivate of the 
Sanskrit Instances are: Oiind Pol (Jaipur); Suraj 

Pol (Udaipur) ; Bhairo, Hanuman, Ganes, Lak.sman, and 
Ram Pol (Citaur) ; all in Rajputiina. The word pdf as 
a generic name occurs in Gujarati also, whereas in Hindi 
we have an equivalent in paur or pawl. In Urdu it has 
been replaced by the Persian daricaza, which is now regularly 
found in the names of city-gates in Northern India. There 
is, however, one curious exception. In the famous Mughal 
forts of Dehli, Fatehpur-Sikri, and Labor, we find one gate 
designated Hatij^a-patil, i.e. Hiithiya-pol, or the Elephant 
Gate. These gates were at Dehli and Fatehpur-Sikri flanked 
bj large-sized statues of elephants, which account for the 
name. At the latter place those figures are still in situ, 
though in a very mutilated state. At Dehli the two 
elephant - statues, which Bernier saw at the entrance of 
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the Dehli Gate of the fort in the beginning of ‘Alaingir’s 
reign, were remored by order of that emperor owing to 
religious scruples. Shortly after the Mutiny, when the 
greater portion of Shah-Jahan’s palace was being demolished, 
some fragments of the elephant-statues were discovered inside 
the fort, hardly enough to make up one elephant. The 
revived animal, after many peregrinations, has, at the 
instance of Lord Curzon, been lately replaced on its original 
site outside the Dehli Gate of the Dehli Fort.^ The Hatiya- 
paul of the Liihor Fort does not seem ever to har e been 
provided with elephant-statues. But here the name either 
is a survival, or possibly relates to the tile-decoration on 
the adjoining wall, in which we find many representations 
of elephant-fights. The use of the term Hatiya-paul for 
gates flanked by elephants is of archccological interest, as 
it indicates that not only the name, but also the thing itself, 
was borrowed by the Mughals from the Hindus. - This 
accounts perhaps for the popular tradition preserved by 
Bernier, that the figures on the Dehli elephants represented 
Jaimall and Fatah Singh, who defended Citaur against 
Akbar. 

The word pol is also found in the compound tirpolii/d, 
meaning ‘ a gate with three passages or gateways.’ Gates 
known by that name exist at Dehli, Jaipur, and Udaipur. 

It now remains to consider whether the derivation of the 
Hindi po/ from the Sanskrit pratoli is linguistically possible. 
In deciding this question, I wish thankfully to acknowledge 
the assistance received from so good an authority in the Indian 
vernaculars as Dr. Grierson. That scholar is of opinion that 
the form of the modem word proves my derivation to be 
correct. The lingual I in Rajasthani presupposes a Prakrit /, 
whereas a dental I alw’ays represents a double I in Prakrit. 


* For the curious history of the Dehli elephant cf. Bernier, Voyages, 
(Amsterdam, 1699), vol. ii, p. 33 ; Franklin, As. lies., vol. iv, p. 446 ; 
Cunningham, A.S.S., vol. i, p. 225 ff., and J.A.S.B., vol. xxxii, 296 ; Ahhot, 
J.A.S.B., vol. xxxii, p. 375, and Sayyid Ahmad, Athdru-s-Sa»ddid, ii, 5. 

“ In the famous Hindu fort of Goaliyar {vulgo Gwalior), in Central India, 
there is a Hathiya-paul, which once had the figure of an elephant, as mentioned 
hy Bahar and Abu-l-fazl. 
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The vowel of the Gujariitl 2 ^ol, which has the sound of the 
English aw in ‘law/ is generally derived from an older a it 
or a + 0 , so that poI postulates an older paola, and we are 
thence easily referred to the Prakrit ptocloll and the Sanskrit 
pratoli. It should be observed that, besides pbl, the form 
ending in i also occurs, corresponding to the ordinary Hindi 
paiiri. 

“In media}val Hindi literature,” Dr. Grierson remarks, 
“ the word is quite common in the form of paiiri, meaning 
“ ‘ the gateway of a castle or of a town.’ The oldest form 
“ in Hindi which I have noticed is jMVcirl in the Padumavati 
“ of Malik Muhammad (c. 1540 a.d.) which is written in 
“ Eastern Hindi. It occurs frequently in that work, e.g., 
“ in line 2 of caupal 30 of the Bibliotheca Indica edition.” 
The nasal in the Eastern Hindi form is evidently inorganic. 

It is interesting that some of the Hill dialects of the 
Western Himalayas possess also a derivative of the Sanskrit 
pratoli in the word prdl or proll, meaning ‘the main gate 
of a castle, palace, temple, or any other large building.’ 
I have found it used in that sense in Kangrii, Kullu, and 
Cambii {viilcjo Chamba), i.e. in the valleys of the Byiis and 
the Ravi. An instance is afforded by a popular rhAune 
current in Kangni ; — Kopicam dl pro! ghalkar k5 apa khusa- 
mati ko col ; “ In the gate of the Katoces, the helper (?) 
gets flour and the flatterer rice.” * 

In Kuljii, the word occurs also as a geographical name, 
applied to one of the ancient administrative diA'isions called 
waziri into which that former principality is subdiA'ided. 
Waziri Prol {mlgo Parol) is the uppermost portion of the 
Byas valley, narrowing towards the Rotang Pass whence 
that river takes its rise. Thiis the designation ‘ gate ’ may 
easily be accounted for from the physical features of that 
tract. There is, howeAer, a popular explanation, according 
to which the name prol was, in the first instance, applied to 
the palace of the Rajas of Kullu which originally stood at 


‘ G. C. Bames and J. B. Lyall, Settlement Report of the Kangra District, 
Lahore, 1889, App., p. xsii. The Katoces are the leading Eajput clan of the 
district, who claim descent from the ancient rulers of Trigarta. 
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Jagatsxikh, the ancient capital, and was then extended to the 
tract in which this place is situated. That the word is in 
reality used as a pars pro toto for the whole building to 
which the gateway belongs, is proved by the rhjnne above 
quoted. 

In Camba, the petty hill-state on the upper Ravi, the 
word pro/ occurs also both as a generic name and in proper 
names. Thus, one of the less frequented passes between 
Camba and Kangra is known by the name of ProH-rii-gala, 
literally ‘ gate-neck.’ The passage enclosed by rocks on 
both sides is said to present the appearance of a gateway. 
Here we meet the word in its older form ending in 1. 

A detached gateway through which the road from Camba 
town approaches the %nllage of Chatrarhl is known as 
Chatrarhi-rl-prol. I quote this instance in order to show 
that the word is feminine in its shorter form also.^ The 
pronunciation of the vowel is exactly the same as in the 
Hindi pd/, and the final consonant is always pronounced as 
a lingual. 

In connection with the fact that the r of pratoli has been 
preserved in these hill dialects, it is interesting to note that 
a non-assimilation of post-consonantic >• was one of the 
features of the Prakrits of the North- AVest.^ This is first 
attested for the time of Asoka by the two rock inscriptions 
of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra.^ Here the king calls himself 
Devanam prnjo Priyadrasi, whereas in the other inscriptions 
we find Devanam piye Piyadasi. Of later epigraphs I quote 
that on the well-known Taxila vase, now in the Labor 
Museiun ‘‘ : — 

Sihilena Siharachitena ca bhratarehi Takhasilae aya[m] 
thuv[o] pratithavito sava-Budhana[m] puyae. 


' In the Camhiyali dialect the genitiTe ending is ~ra, fem. -r«, plur. ~re, 
whereas in Panjabi we have -da, -dl, -de, and in Hindi -kd, -kl, -ke. 

* H. Kern, JaartelUng der znidelijke Buddhisten (Amsterdam, 1873), p. 45. 

^ G. Biihler, Asoka’ s Book Bdxcta, Epigr. Ind., toI. ii, p. 447 ff. 

* A. Cunningham, A.S.E., toI. ii, p. 125. The inscription being in Kharosthi, 

the length of the vowels is not indicated. ' ' ’ 
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“ The brothers Sihila (Skr. Simhala) and Siharachita 
(Skr. Siihharaksita ) have erected this stupa at 
Takkhasila (i.e. Taxila) for the worship of all 
Buddhas.” 

Finally, I wish to offer a few remarks on the origin of 
the Sanskrit pratoli. The etjTnology proposed in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma, which connects the word with the root tuJ 
{pratuh/ate piarimii/ate, etc.), is far from convincing. We 
have noticed an Old-Hindi form paiiri, which Dr. Glrierson 
takes to be the same word as p6I(l), and are therefore justified 
in assuming an Old -Indian *praton, which, though not 
found in Sanskrit literature, must have existed side by side 
with pmtoti. This would lead us to the conclusion that the 
latter form is to be regarded as a Miigadhism.^ Assuming 
*pratori to be the more correct form, it will be possible to 
connect the word, with also its synonym toram, with the 
Grreek rvppi^ and Latin turris, from which the Italian forre, 
French tour, English tower, and perhaps German turm, are 
derived.^ 

* ‘ Ma<;.'idhi<m ’ i.< pcrliapi au anauhroiii-m What I mean i- tliat the fnrm 
*pratori would have been ‘ lautge-etzlieh, ’ aud pratoli due to ‘ Dialectmi^chung-. ' 

- C. C. Uhlenheck, KurzgefaxUi.n Etymoloijisohea irorterluch (hr altindi^chei, 
Sprachi (Amsterdam, 1S9S), p. 117, i.v. tornnanc, aud F. Efyiaulorji^cht^ 

W'orterhuch do' deuUchen Sprachc (.Stavsbuig, 1S94), p. 384, i.v. Term. 
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XX. 

IDENTIFICATIONS IN THE REGION OF K 4 PILAVASTTT. 

a Map.) 

By major YOST, I.M.S. 



Introductory. 

T\0 the Chinese pilgrims know two cities named 
Kapilavastu ? 

Certain discords and hearings in the itineraries of the 
pilgrims are discussed in the Prefatory IS’ote to Antiquities 
in the Tarai, Nepal,^ and from them it is inferred there 
were two cities named Kapilavastu; one the city visited by 
Fa-hsien, now represented by the ruins at Piprahava ; the 
other that described by Yuan Chwang, of which the “ royal 
precincts ” are found in Tilaura Kot, some ten miles to the 
north-west of Pipriihava. Palta Devi is held to mark the 
site of the town either of the Buddha Krakucandra or of the 
Buddha Konagamana;^ or Sisania Pande may represent the 
town of Konagamana.® Gutihava is believed to represent 
the site of the famous Kyagrodha grove.^ 

Elsewhere it is observed that the old Kapilavastu was 
probably at Tilaura Kot, but the Piprahava stiipa may be 
on the site of a new Kapilavastu, built after the earlier city 
at Tilaura was destroyed by Yidudabha.® 

From the discussion of the bearings and distances, and 
the positions of certain remains, I attempt in this article to 
prove that the pilgrims knew but one city of Kapilavastu, 


' Arch. Surrey India, 1901, toI. xxvi. 

2 Prelatory Xote ( = P.X.), pj). 10, 13, 16. 

P.X., pp. 10, 11, 13. 

‘ P.>'., pp. 12, 10. 

^ Buddhist India, p. IS, note. 
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comprising Tilaura Kot and ruins to the south of it; that 
Krakucandra’s town corresponds to the remains at Sisanihava 
(Sisania Pande), and Koniigamana’s town to those at Giutihava 
(Gutiva) ; that the Banyan grove adjoined the south side 
of the city Nyagrodhika, the Piprahava remains, and that 
the Arrow-well was situated near Birdpur in the BastI 
district. 

In attempting to fix precisely the positions of Kapilavastu 
and the towns of the two Buddhas there are difficulties : the 
values of the yojanas of the pilgrims are disputed ; it is not 
easy to decide offhand whether ‘ city ’ or ‘ capital ’ in the 
texts refers to the “ royal precincts ” of Kapilavastu, to the 
capital Kapilavastu, to Kona, to Krakucandra’s town, or to 
the city in the Kyagrodha grove ; and consequently when 
we find ‘ capital ’ or ‘ city ’ it requires very careful study 
to determine where certain distances begin or end. By 
‘ capital ’ it is generally assumed that a reference is made 
to the capital Kapilavastu, but I am convinced this 
assumption is very frequently not correct. 

If we con their accounts in the belief that the Kapila- 
vastu and the three other towns are in each instance 
identical, considerable help is obtained in fixing at each 
town the position of the monuments. The description of 
one pilgrim may be fuller, more exact, or perhaps varj^ 
a little, yet not infrequently the two narratives are required 
for a clearer comprehension. 

Southwards to Krakucandra’s town Yuan Chwang gives 
50 li, reckoned from the “ royal precincts ” which he calls 
‘ city,’ meaning the “ palace city ” of Kapilavastu. Another 
distance, 40 li, is given, which fixes the approximate spot 
where Suddhodana mot Gautama Buddha on his first return 
to his father’s district. The “ 30 li north-east ” from 
Krakucandra’s to Koniigamana’s town I consider an error 
for 30 li north-west. 

I calculate Yuan Chwang’s yojana at 5’288, and Fa-hsien’s 
at 7’05 English miles.^ Round Kapilavastu Yuan Chwang’s 


' J.E.A.S., 1903, pp. 80, 91. 
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distances are after all recorded m the one measure he always 
employs, and not as I suspected formerly in the earlier 
yojana adopted by Fa-hsien.* 

“The country shown in ilr. Mukherji’s map^ is for the 
most part open .... and the positions of all ancient 
remains on the surface of any importance are known.” ^ 


Tilaurd Kot. 

Here were situated the “roj'al precincts” (1), whose walls, 
14 or 15 li in circuit (=1-9 miles), were as stated by 
Yuan Chwang “ all built of brick.” At the spots examined 
3Iukherji found brick walls on all four sides of Tilaura Kot. 
The walls are from 10-12' thick, and the bricks measure 
12|" X 8'^ X 2". The excavations so far undertaken are in- 
sufficient for us to fix the sites of all the buildings enumerated 
by the pilgrims. The fort is only “about a mile in circuit,” 
but “ a triangular patch of ruins exists to the north outside 
the walls which is not included in Mr. Mukherji’s measure- 
ments, and would add considerably to the circuit if included.” 
With the unmeasured patch “the circuit measures little 
under two miles ” ; * another estimate also makes the circuit 
“to be about two miles.” ^ “The brick fort was protected 
b)' a deep ditch on all sides, as also by a second mud wall 
and a second but wider ditch.”® 

The relative positions and distances from one another of 
the places which I identify with Kapilavastu, Kona, and the 
town of Krakucandra, and the bearings to certain other 
remains, lead me to agree with the statement respecting 
Tilaura Kot “that there is no other place in the whole 

‘ J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. 102, 103. 

* Antiquities, p. 1. 

’ P.?f., p. 10. 

* Fioneer, February 1st, 1904. The Fimieer (Allahabad newspaper) of 1st, 
6th, and 19th February, 1904, contains three articles contributed by Prince 
Khadga Samser, of Nepal, on the Kapilavastu and other Tariii remains. 

» P.N., p. 12. 

® Antiquities, pp. 19, 22. 

J.K.A.S. 1906. 
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region which can possibly be identified with the ‘ royal 
precincts.’ ” ^ 

The site of the sleeping palace of Mahamaya in Yuan 
Chwang’s description is apparently the same as the site of 
the palace of Suddhodana in Fa-hsien’s. The two palaces 
of Tuan Chwang’s account were probably contained in one 
building (2). 

Yuan Chwang informs us that a stupa (3) commemorated 
the spot where Asita (Kaladevala) cast the horoscope of prince 
Gautama. It is not perfectly clear whether the stupa was 
inside or outside the palace gate. It was situated “ to the 
north-east of the palace of the spiritual conception,” and 
Yuan Chwang adds Asita “ came and stood before the door.” 
In the Lallta Vistara Asita is admitted within the gate.^ 
Fa-hsien, however, does not allude to Asita until he speaks 
of the monuments outside the gates of the capital. From 
this we should possibly infer that Asita was shown the child 
outside a gateway in a wall around the palace site. Legge 
notes that only the spot was shown to Fa-hsien, but Beal, 
Giles, and Laidlay make out from their texts that a stupa 
existed. The place was shown to Asoka. 

Outside the walls of Tilaura Kot Yuan Chwang saw (4) 
two Deva temples and a monastery; the latter is noted by 
Fa-hsien as “ congregation of priests.” If these monuments 
formed one group a probable position is the three mounds, 
one semicircular, lying together outside the upper gate in 
the west wall of the fort.* There are also two “ stupa-like ” 
mounds and a tank in Derva village, and farther north 
another mound 650' from the fort. These three mounds are 
near the south-west comer of TUaura Kot.* 

At the south-west comer of the fort, between the two moats 
in front of the gate in the west wall, there is a mound (5) 
which Mukherji marks, in his plate ii, but does not describe. 
This mound may be the stupa which indicates the spot where 

' P.N., p. 12. 

^ Biblio. Indica, Calcutta traus., p. 140. 

* Antiquities, p. 22. 

* Antiquities, pp. 22, 53, pi. ii. 
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the elephant blocked the “ south gate of the city ” or citadel,^ 
and IsTanda drew the elephant on one side or “ carried it seven 
paces.” ^ Gautama afterwards tossed the elephant with his 
foot, and it fell on the other side of the “ city moat.”^ Yuan 
Chwang has nothing about the elephant being tossed over 
a wall, far less seven walls and seven ditches of some accounts. 
Fa-hsien was shown this spot, but has neither walls nor 
moats. The elephant fell “two miles away in the outskirts,”* 
that is, on reckoning the finger-breadth by Yuan Chwang’s 
scale, half a yojana from the spot where it was killed, or 
2 '65 English miles from the gate of the citadel. This is very 
little short of the distance from the south-west gate of 
Tilaurii Kot to the tank at Lahari Kudan. 


Lahari Kiiddn. 

Yuan Chwang notes that a stupa — this was built by 
believing brahmans and householders, and was reverenced 
by bhiksus ^ — and three temples stood within, while a fourth 
temple, this containing a representation of one of the four 
signs, it seems that of a sick man, stood without the south 
gate of the capital. 

The four signs are accounted for in this way. The 
brahmans predicted that Gautama would see four’ signs or 
visions which would cause him to become an ascetic.® The 
visions appeared while he was going his roimds outside 
Kapilavastu,' and again while he was on his way to the 
Nyagrodha grove,® or in it.® At the east gate of the capital 
Kapilavastu he saw the form of an old man, at the south gate 


' Beal, ii, p. 16. 

- Rockliill : Life of the Buddha, p. 19. 

^ Beal, ii, p. 17. 

* Lalita Vistara, pp, 204, 208. 

^ Eockhill, op. cit., p. 19. 

* Hardy : Manual of Buddhism, p. 154. 

' Beal, ii, p. IS. 

Digha ; Hardy, op. cit., p. 157; Bigandet, Life of Gaudama, 1S66 ed., p. 49 ; 
Lalita Vistara, p. 257. 

^ Eockhill, op. cit., p. 22. 
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of a sick man, at the west gate of a dead man, at the north 
gate of a mendicant.* Yuan Chwang notes the signs in this 
order, ^ but he does not explain at which gate each of the 
forms appeared. Fa-hsien says there were (?) stupas to mark 
the sites, one apparently at the east, south, and north gates.® 

Yuan Chwang does not give the relative positions of the 
different monuments at the south gate, but he notices the 
stupa first and the temple outside the gate last. It is likel}' 
from this that the three temples in the capital lay between 
the stupa and the temple outside the south gate. If so the 
stupa would occupy the northernmost and the fourth temple 
the southernmost place in the series. 

Ranged north to south on the east side of Lahari Kudiin 
village are four mounds,* which I think represent the sites of 
the stupa and the four temples. Three of the moimds lie on 
the west, and the fourth on the south side of a tank which 
I identify with the hastigarta. 

(1) The northernmost mound (6), says Mukherji, appears 
“ to he a stupa of solid brick-work, still about 30' high, of 
which the superficies was covered with plasters, and concrete, 
as is still visible on the top.” From three sides bricks have 
been removed. This surely must be the stiipa near the spot 
where “ the elephant falling on the ground caused a deep and 
wide ditch.” ® 

(2) The mmmd about 40' high, situated just south of the 
stupa, is the site of a building with “ two divisions,” around 
which there was formerly a brick wall on the four sides.*’ 
On the summit of the mmmd and again at 20' from the 
groimd level there are traces of more brick walls. Here we 
had I believe the (7, 8) two temples which Yuan Chwang 
places by the side of the hastigarta (9). That next the stupa 


* Laidlay’s Fahian, p. 196. 

* Also Bigandet, op. cit., p. 44; Rocthill, op. cit., p. 22. 

^ Beal, i, p. xlix ; in Laidlay’s version at the east and south gates ; in Legge’s 
only at the east gate, ‘on seeing the sick man,’ perhaps when Gautama was 
driving towards the Nyagrodha grove. 

* Antiquities, pp. 32, 53 ; Pioneer, Feb. 6tb, 1904. 

•’ Antiquities, p. 32 ; Beal, ii, p. 17. 

“ Antiquities, p. 32 ; Fioneer, Feb. 6th, 1904. 
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contained a representation of Prince Gautama, and the other 
a likeness of Yasodhara and Rahrda.^ This temple perhaps 
was built on the site of one of Suddhodana’s three palaces, 
Ramma, Suramma, and Subha.^ Gautama’s palace was 
surrounded by high walls and a moat.® Prom an arched 
doorway in the palace a stairway led down to the court- 
yard where Gautama moimted Kanthaka that night he left 
Yasodhara and Rahula, and abandoned his home.* 

(3) A small moimd “ only 4 feet high,” other dimensions 
not given, lies 250' south of the palace mound just described. 
Probably this (10) was the site of the schoolroom which was 
also shown to Asoka. “ The walls of a room are traceable.”® 
The tank by the side of the stupa and the two moimds is 
probably the hastigarta. 

(4) The southernmost moimd “ nearly 11 feet high,” 
distance south of the four foot high mound is not given, 
“appears to be a structure of solid brick- work.” It has 
a line of ancient platform on its south side. This moimd 
(11), on which stands a modern octagonal temple sacred to 
Ifage^vara Mahadeva, probably conceals the remains of the 
temple which lay without the south gate, and contained 
a representation of a sick man. Fa-hsien means, I think, 
by “where iVa« i/io and others struck the elephant” (Laidlay) 
that he saw a stupa at the south gate of the citadel, Tilaura 
Kot, and, according to the other texts where there are the 
additional words, “ tossed it,” “ hurled it,” or “ threw it,” 
that he saw another at the hastigarta, and, see Laidlay’s and 
Giles’ translations, that there was a temple outside the south 
gate of the capital at Lahari Kudan. 


’ Beal, ii, p. 17. 

2 Beal, ii, p. 17 ; Bigandet, op. cit., pp. 47, 50 ; Hardy, op. cit., p. 154. 
^ Lalita Vistara, p. 260. 

* Bigandet, op. cit., p. 56 ; Hardy, op. cit., p. 162. 

* Antiquities, p. 33. 
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South-East Angle and East Gate of Kapilavastu. 

From the outer moat at the south-east comer of Tilaura 
Kot a division, which Mukherji suggests is the Eohin! 
stream, is shown on his map to extend southwards to a point 
almost midway between Taulihava and Bardeva, a village 
half a mile south-west of Taulihava. South of Taulihava 
its course is not outlined, but it “joins a river in British 
territory.” ' This moat probably defined the eastern side of 
the capital. 

From a spot one -half to one mile to the south-east of 
Bardeva — at this distance south-east because the remains 
at Bardeva must be included in the capital — the Tilaura 
KopBardeva moat probably gave off a side branch which 
led westward to the south gate of the capital at Lahari 
Kudan to supply the hastigarta and the moat round the 
palace in which Gautama lived by the side of the hastigarta. 

Inasmuch as Taulihava is to the east side of the Tilaura- 
Bardeva moat, the ancient mound in Taulihava -sillage lies 
outside, or just on the eastern boundary of Kapilavastu, 
probably a little to the eastward of the spot where the east, 
the principal gate, was situated. Bardeva village, situated 
as it is in the angle formed by the Tilaura-Bardeva moat 
and the suggested course of the Lahari Kudan -Bardeva 
moat, must stand in what was the south-east quarter or angle 
of the capital. There are no ruins to the immediate south of 
the line Lahari Kudan-Bardeva. 

“ In the south-east angle of the city ” ^ — here ‘ city ' 
does not seem to be Gautama’s palace enclosure — there was 
a temple (12) containing an equestrian representation of 
Prince Gautama, to mark where he left the city “by the 
eastern gate.”® A small mound, apparently without others 
near it, is situated about a furlong south of Bardeva.* This 

* Antiquities, p. 22. 

® Beal, ii, p. 18 ; Watters, On Yuan Chwang, ii, p. 2. 

® Beal, i, p. ilix. 

* Antiquities, p. 33. 
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mound, which contains the ruins of a temple, is perhaps 
the site. 

Ancient remains extend from Taulihavii northwards to 
Samai Mayi, and south-west to Bardeva. The ancient 
mound of bricks in Taulihava village, that on which is 
the temple of Taidlsvara Mahadeva, built about twenty years 
ago, is, I suspect, the ruins of the temple of the old man (13) 
which the pilgrims saw outside the east gate. Here there 
are pieces of ancient sculpture, the carved jambs of a door, 
dressed stones, and much brick rubble. 

Neither Fa-hsien nor Yuan Chwang notices the Shrine of 
Kanthaka’s Staj-ing. It was apparently in this locality, but 
perhaps a good waj" east of the temple outside the east gate. 


Krakucandra’ s Town (14). 

The bearings and distances given by Yuan Chwang appear 
to me to make it impossible to identify this town with any 
other than the remains at Sisanihava.^ 

AJter describing what he saw at the “palace city” of 
Kapilavastu and at the south and east gates in the capital 
adjoining its south side. Yuan Chwang, without gi^ung the 
distance from the south gate of Kapilavastu at Lahari Kudan, 
then takes us outside the Kapilavastu capital to Krakucandra’s 
town or Sisanihava, and from this position gives us a summary 
description of what he found in the immediate outskirts of 
Kapilavastu, and of the memorials which interested him. 
His account, apparently not free from error as we have it, 
is somewhat meagre in detail and not lucid. 

The distance, he says, to this “ old town ” or “ old city,” 
Krakucandra’s, is 50 li or so, an approximate estimate, south 
of the ‘ city,’ that is, I consider, of the “ palace city,” the 
royal precincts of Kapilavastu. Some may be inclined to 


1 Dr. Hoey (J.E.A.S., 1906, p. 454) proposes to identify Krakucandra’s town 
(Na-pi-ka of Fa-ksien) with remains near Nibi, about four miles south of the 
point where the Banganga enters the BastI district. The places on the way to 
Rummindei are not indicated. 
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belieTe that tbe 50 li and 40 li ^ are both reekoned from the 
south side of the capital Kapilavastu to Krakucandra’s town. 
Such an interpretation involves, it wiU be found, our changing 
south, in “ 50 li south,” to south-east. This change, I think, 
is quite unnecessary, and not likelj"- to be right. But let us 
inquire if this be possible. 

On measuring 50 li, 6'6 miles, in a southerly direction from 
Lahari Kudan, from Bardeva, or from Taulihava, no mounds 
are known, whereas at 40 li, 5'28 miles, south-east from 
Lahari Kudan, and also at this distance nearly south-east 
from Taulihava and Bardeva, we find the village Sisanihava, 
where there are extensive remains of an ancient town, 
comprising on the north side of Sisanihava a long mound 
resembling that lying just south of RummindeT, and also 
remains which extend half a mile south of Sisanihava.^ 
The bearing to Sisanihava, as shown on Mukherji’s map, 
from the south-east quarter of Kapilavastu at Bardeva is 
a little east of south.* But Bardeva or Taulihava can 
scarcely be the point from which Yuan Chwang reckons his 
40 li, for neither is quite on the southern limit of Kapilavastu. 
In this respect Lahari Kudan would be a preferable starting- 
point for the 40 li. The objection to reckoning the 40 li 
from the south side of Kapilavastu to Sisanihava is that the 
subsequent bearings and distances to Rummindei do not suit. 
They do, however, if the 40 li are reckoned from Sisanihava. 

In Yuan Chwang’s account of Krakucandra’s town three 
stupas are mentioned ; one, probably inside the city of 
Krakucandra, to commemorate Krakucandra’s birth (15) ; 
a second, to the south of this ‘ city ’ at the spot where this 

> Beal, ii, p. 22. The map (P.N., p. 10) showing Yuan Chwang’s route from 
Kapilavastu to Bummindei is unsatisfactory in that no notice is taken of this 
distence. 

* Timter, Feb. 6th, 1904 ; Antiquities, pp. 33, 50, 56. 

* The position of ‘ Sisania’ on Mukherii’s map requires to be altered a little to 
the west, and perhaps also a little to the north, that is, it lies about a mile, 
or perhaps more, to the north-west of the spot shown. I suppose I am right 
in saying so, because it is remarked (P.N., p. 10) Sisanihava is “ some four or five 
miles in a north-westerly direction ” from Piprahava, and {Pioneer, February 6th, 
1904) the distance is a litlie above 3 miles £.8.£. from GutDiava to Kuril 
a vilkge 1| miles north of Sisanihava (Sisania). 
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Buddha met his father (16) ; a third, to the south-east of 
this ‘ city,’ Krakucandra’s relic stupa, and near it an inscribed 
Asoka pillar (17). Fa-hsien notices two of the three stupas 
and makes it clear they were to be seen at this town. The 
birthplace stupa was perhaps not pointed out to Fa-hsien. 

The mounds on the south side of Sisanihava village have 
not been minutely examined. It is therefore impossible to 
tell where to look for the stupas and Asoka pillar, to which 
Yuan Chwang does not give the distance from the city. The 
stupa and pillar beside it may have been some miles distant. 
There is a stupa at Bharaulia,^ but this seems to be too far 
away, and it probably commemorates another event. 

Fa-hsien places Kona to the westward of Kapilavastu. 
Krakucandra’s town could not well be to the south-west of 
Kona (Yuan Chwang gives north-east to Kona from Kraku- 
oandra’s town), for then Krakucandra’s town would not be 
situated, if this were so, to the ‘ south ’ of Kapilavastu, and 
it would be impossible with the distances and bearings given 
by Yuan Chwang to span the distance from Krakucandra’s 
town to Rummindel. 


Kanakamimi’ s or Kondgamana’s Town, or Kona, (18). 

Yuan Chwang calls Kona “an old capital {or great city),” 
‘ city,’ and ‘ town.’ Fa-hsien has ‘ city.’ They agree in 
placing Kona to the northward of Krakucandra’s town. 
According to Fa-hsien, Kona lay to the westward of 
Kapilavastu, for he proceeded eastward* from Kona to the 
“city of Kapilavastu,” by which we must understand, as 
I contend, to the “ royal precincts ” of Yuan Chwang’s 
description. If we trust one statement alone of Yuan 
“Chwang — he has two which appear to contradict it — Kona 
was distant about 30 li “to the north-east of the town of 

1 J.E.A.S., 1898, p. 578. 

* ‘ Eastward ’ in Beal ; ‘ east ’ or ‘ easterly ’ in the other translations. That 
these bearings probably correspond to north-east see J.E.A.S., 1903, p. 100, and 
4irguments in this article. 
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Krakuchchhanda Buddha,” ^ which was situated 50 li to 
the ‘ south ’ of the ‘ city,’ that is, of the royal precincts of 
Kapilavastu, and south of the capital. Kona thus laj", 
according to this account, at an unrecorded distance to the 
south-east of Kapilavastu. 

It follows from what the pilgrims say that Fa-hsien places 
Kona to the north-west (he says ‘north’), whereas Yuan 
Chwang places it to the north-east of Krakucandra’s town. 
Which pilgrim are we to follow ? When all the bearings, 
distances, and remarks of the pilgrims have been critically 
examined we must decide in favour of Fa-hsien that Kona 
lay to the westward of Kapilavastu. 

Mukherji marched with his camp twice from Piprahava to 
Tilaura, and once from Tilaura to Rummindel,^ and passed 
three times near to, or at the most not more than one and 
a half to two and a quarter miles from, the position where 
Kona should be found if it was situated just under four 
miles, 30 li, north-east of Sisanihava, but he did not see, at 
least does not describe, remains of any kind. If Sisanihavii 
represents Krakucandra’s town I presume there are no 
remains of adequate importance north-east of Sisanihava 
which could possibly be identified with Kona. Were there 
any near the distance I give Mukherji was likely to have 
heard of them. And Prince Khadga Samser does not 
mention an5^ Are we then to conclude that the entire 
record “ 30 li north-east ” is a blunder ? It is possible that 
the 30 li north-east should be changed to 30 li north-west, 
or that no change is required, for “ 30 li north-east ” has 
possibly by an oversight been given as the distance from 
Krakucandra’s town to Kona instead of from Kona to the 
“ royal precincts.” Each of these theories is capable of 
support. 

It is certain 40 li ® in a southerly direction is the distance 
from some ‘ city,’ probably from its south gate, but which 


* Beal, ii, p. 19. 

® Antiquities, p. I. 
’ Beal, ii, p. 22. 
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city is meant is not made clear by the pilgrim. With the 
exception of Lahari Kudan any spot on the line Lahari 
Kudan — Bardeva is less than 40 li, 5‘28 miles, from Sisanihava. 
Now, if we allow that Lahari Kudan, on account of its 
remains, is the south gate of the capital Kapilavastu, and that 
Sisanihava, as the distance from Lahari Kudan to it is exactly 
40 li, about 5 '25 miles, is Krakucandra’s town, then 50 li, 
6’6 miles, the other distance ‘ south ’ of the ‘ city ’ Kapila- 
vastu to Krakucandra’s town (Sisanihava), cannot be reckoned 
from any point on the outskirts of Kapilavastu between 
Lahari Kudan and Bardeva. The 50 li would have to be 
calculated from a spot well to the north of Bardeva, whereas 
Yuan Chwang usually gives the distance from one town to 
the next between the nearest points. If calculated from the 
south side of Kapilavastu the 50 li must necessarily begin 
from some point to the west of the south gate of the capital, 
and 50 li ‘ south ’ would then be meant for 50 li south-east. 
But it wiU be remembered by those who have studied the 
pilgrim’s account he does not place any memorials from 
which he could have reckoned the 50 li in a position to the 
westward of the south gate of the capital Kapilavastu. 
In 50 li south, say for south-east, we may have the distance 
from some city, perhaps from Kona, as Fa-hsien places Kona 
to the westward, to Krakucandra’s town (Sisanihava). The 
50 li ‘ south,’ perhaps south-east, and 40 li, also perhaps 
south-east, just discussed with Sisanihava as the southern 
terminus of the two distances, make it possible that ‘ 50 li ’ 
to Sisanihava was reckoned from the neighbourhood of 
Gutihava, where there are a pillar, stupa, and other remains. 
But if so it is to be observed that ‘ south ’ would have to be 
altered to south-east. This is not desirable. 

I shall now assume that the “ 30 li north-east ” is correct, 
and is somehow connected with Kona, but is misplaced in the 
text. As Fa-hsien places Kona to the westward of Kapila- 
vastu, is “ 30 li north-east,” if interpreted as the distance 
from Kona to the “ royal precincts,” in harmony with the 
pilgrims’ accounts ? 

Yuan Chwang records “401i north-east” from the north 
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side of Kona to the ploughing stupa (19).' To my thinking 
there is no ambiguity as to the ‘city’ from which the 
pilgrim reckons the 40 li. It is Kona. The deductions 
from this distance, and particularly from this bearing, require 
notice. Fa-hsien wi’ites : “ A few li to the north-east of the 
city is the ro}’al field where the prince, sitting xmder a tree, 
watched a ploughing match.” ^ His nurses took the infant 
Gautama not far I think from the “royal precincts” of 
Kapilavastu — corresponding to the “ inner city ” or “ palace 
city” in Yuan Chwang’s description of Ku^garapura® — or 
‘city’ in this part of Fa-hsien’s account of Kapilavastu. 
Indeed, I believe they took the child no more than 10 li or so 
from the palace, or 40 li north-east from Kona to the “ roj'al 
field ” less “ >30 li north-east,” the latter the distance, if this 
is misplaced in the text, from Kona to the palace. Now 10 li 
is equivalent to 7'5 li of Fa-hsien’s measure, and represents 
the “ a few li ” which he gives from the ‘ city ’ to the “ royal 
field.” If we have to reckon the 40 li (this would be 30 li 
in Fa-hsien’s scale) from Suddhodana’s palace in Tilaura Kot, 
it is improbable Fa-hsien would have expressed this by 
“a few li.” He expresses a distance of about 30 li in other 
words, “ less than one ydjana.” 

Because the bearing to the “royal field” or ploughing 
stupa is north-east — north-east of the palace city of Kapila- 
vastu according to Fa-hsien, and north-east the whole way 
from Kona to the stupa according to Yuan Chwang — Yuan 
Chwang when recording the 40 li north-east from Kona 
must have had clearly in his mind that Kona lay to the 
south-west of the “royal precincts” of Kapilavastu, and to 


’ Beal, ii, p. 19. 

* Beal, i, p. slix. This quotation is taken from that part of Fa-hsien’s 
narrative which treats, as we know from Yuan Chwang, of the monuments in the 
Xyagrodha grove. In using it here in my argument I may be wrong. But 
I nave some justification, for Fa-hsien’s reference to Asita does not occur until he 
leaves the palace city of Kapilavastu and describes the monuments a long way to 
the south in the capital, or town to the south of the palace city. Gautama was 
taken when five months of age to the ‘ field ’ (twice mentionM in Hardy, Man 
Buddh., p. 153). This apparently is the same as the “ royal field ” in Fa-hsien. 
Gautama also when a yoimg man wutched men ploughing (Bockhill, op. cit. 

p. 22). 

’ Beal, ii, p. 150. 
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the westward of Kapilavastu, where Fa-hsien places Kona. 
It now seems tolerably certain that Yuan Chwang’s ‘ north- 
east ' from the town of Krakucandra to Kona is either 
a mistake for north-west, or “ 30 li north-east ” is misplaced 
in the text and records the distance from Kona to the 
“ royal precincts.” If the latter supposition be correct, Yuan 
Chwang has not given the distance from Krakucandra’s town 
to Kona, or, if the former be correct, that from Kona to the 
“ royal precincts.” 

Again, according to Beal’s translation, the stupas of the 
slaughtered Sakyas (20) were seen to the north-west of 
Kona.i But Watter’s has ‘ north-east.’ ^ If this bearing 
is not a misprint, Kona of course lay at an unrecorded 
distance to the south-west and to the west side of Kapila- 
vastu. Yuan Chwang’s reference seems most likely to be- 
to the Sagarahava stupas on the sides of the Sagarahava 
tank two miles north of Tilaura Kot. 

Sagarahava with its tank and stupas is perhaps the site 
of the ‘ Sows tank ’ and the Udambara arama of the 
Pari\Tajakas where Vidudabha had his captives trampled 
by elephants and mangled by harrows, and afterwards 
thrown into a pit. The place was visited by Ananda the 
day after Vidudabha left for Sravast!.* 

Kow, as “ 40 li north-east ” to the ploughing stupa is to 
a spot “a few li” north-east of the palace in Tilaura Kot, 
the distance from Kona to the palace must be somewhat 
short of 40 li, that is, of one yojana of Yuan Chwang. This 
agrees with Fa-hsien’s “less than one yojana” eastward or 
north-east from Konii to the “ city of Kapilavastu,” or the 
palace. South-west exactly four miles (30 li Yuan Chwang 
north-east = 3'9 miles) we find Gutihava. Mukherji says 
the distance from Gutihava to Tilaura Kot is “about 


* Beal, ii, p. 20. 

* Op. cit., ii, p. 8. 

3 Eockhill, op. cit., p. 120; J.E.A.S., 1898, p. 558. Yuan Chvang pay^ 
that Vidudabha, after his subjugation of the Sakyas, took ,500 of their maidens 
for his harem. They also were mutilated and cast into a pit near Sravasti city 
(Beal, ii, p. 11). 
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4 miles.” ^ If, therefore, Gutihava can otherwise be identified 
as a part of Kona, Yuan Chwang’s 30 li north-east, if 
misplaced, should no doubt be calculated from near Gutihava 
to the “royal precincts.” A place must be found for the 
30 li north-east, if the bearing must not be altered, and no 
other than the line from Gutihava to Tilaura Kot suits so 
well. In addition to there being no remains, it would seem 
30 li north-east of Sisanihava, to correspond to the site of 
Kona, and as Fa-hsien certainly, and Yuan Chwang too, as 
we have learned from two possibly of his statements, places 
Kona to the westward of Kapilavastu, we have two distances 
which give support to the probability that Kona stood near 
Gutihava, namel}’ 30 li north-east, if misplaced in the text, 
4 miles, from Gutihava to Tilaura, and also 50 li, 6'6 miles, 
‘ south,’ possibly intended for south-east, if the 50 li are 
calculated from the southernmost limit of the capital Kapila- 
vastu, which is the distance from Gutihava, the approximate 
position of Konii, to Sisanihava. 

Gautama watched ploughers at work at Karsaka 
(= ploughing), a town in which for a time he was chief 
magistrate.^ This may be the place referred to by the 
pilgrims. There are ruins “about two furlongs west of 
Ahirauli,”^ a village one and a half miles north-east of 
Tilaura Kot (40 li north-east less 30 li north-east = 10 li = 
1’32 miles). Except at Sagarahava, Bikuli, and AhiraulT, 
“no ruins have been found in any other villages” in this 
region.^ Bikuli is out of the question ; it is “ three miles 
east and a little north ” of Sagarahava. Sagarahava seems 
to he too far from Tilaura Kot, and is not in the right 
direction; Sagarahava is “about 2 miles north,”® whereas 
the stupa apparently stood about one and a half miles north- 
east of Tilaura Kot. The ruins near Ahiraull very probably 
include the stupa ; this position agrees best with the bearing, 

' Antiquities, p. 49. 

2 J.K.A.S., 1898, p. 549. 

^ Antiquities, p. 28. 

* Antiquities, p. 28. 

= Antiquities, p. 25. 
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and with what the distance to it from Tilaura Kot seems to 
be. We should note that Fa-hsien is unwontedly particular 
in giviug the exact bearing north-east to the “royal field,” as 
if he were cautioning us against mistaking the Sagarahava 
stupas for the site. Asoka was shown the place. 

The conclusion I come to from the previous discussion of 
the bearings and distances is that it is safest to take the 
50 li ‘ south ’ to Krakucandra’s town as the distance to 
some spot between south- south-west and south-south-east of 
Kapilavastu. If we go be5^ond these limits to search for 
Krakucandra’s town and suppose ‘ south ’ is here south- 
west, so that the ‘ north-east ’ to Konii may remain 
unaltered, we find ourselves in difficulties : if Krakucandra’s 
town be supposed to lie somewhere to the south-west of the 
Kona of Fa-hsien it becomes necessary to change ‘ south ’ 
in Yuan Chwang to south-west, with the result that the 
subsequent distances and bearings given by Yuan Chwang 
do not suffice to cover the ground from Krakucandra’s town 
to Rumraindel, whereas with the bearing ‘ south ’ Sisanihava 
corresponds admirably in position with Krakucandra’s town. 
The distance from Kona to the “royal precincts” was no 
doubt about 30 li of Yuan Chwang’s reckoning, the same as 
the 30 li north-west (north-east in the texts) from Kraku- 
candra’s town to Kona, probably to its south-east comer. 
Fa-hsien makes the corresponding distances each “less than 
one yojana.” Yuan Chwang certainly appears to contra- 
dict himself with regard to the position of Kona, which 
Fa-hsien places to the westward of Kapilavastu. Although 
40 li from the ‘ city ’ to the Nyagrodha grove agrees with 
the distance from Lahari Kudan to Sisanihava, I am 
convinced this distance must be reckoned from Sisanihava 
(Krakucandra’s town) and not from the south gate of the 
capital Kapilavastu at Lahari Kudan. As the subsequent 
distances and bearings to Rummindel prove, the Kyagrodha 
grove, to which the 40 li is the distance, was situated a long 
way from Krakucandra’s town. The remains near Ahiraull 
probably include the ploughing stupa which was distant 
“ a few li ” to the north-east of Tilaura Kot and 40 U to 
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the north-east of the north side of Kona. The stupas near 
Sagarahava, two miles north of Tilaura Kot, are very 
probably the stupas of the slaughtered Sakyas spoken of by 
Yuan Chwang, who gives the bearing to them without any 
distance as ‘ north-east ’ (so in Watters), which in some texts 
is ‘north-west.’ 

Yuan Chwang notices three Asoka pillars in the 
Kapilavastu district — at LumbinI, at Krakucandra’s town, 
and at Kona. The Lumbin! pillar has been discovered at 
Kummindel ; the upper inscribed portion of another, evidently 
from Kona, exists at Niglihava ; and in Gutihava village 
there is an uninscribed lower part of a pillar which stands 
on its original foundation. It is tempting to regard the 
Gutihava and Niglihava pillars as one, but that this is so 
is not certain. The Niglihava pillar if joined to the 
Gutihava pillar and to the three pieces in this village would 
form a pillar over 28' 9J" high.* The Gutihava pillar stands 
south-west of the stupa, whereas the Kona pillar was 20' high 
and stood “ in front ” (? east side) of the stupa, and the 
inscription on the Niglihava pillar does not bear out what 
Yuan Chwang says of the Kona pillar. The colour and 
stone of the Gutihava, Niglihava, and Kummindei pillars do 
not appear to differ.^ 

Perhaps Yuan Chwang was misinformed of the purport of 
the inscription on the Kona pillar, and 20' high may be 
a mistake for 30', the height of the pillar at Krakucandra’s 
town, which was probably ordered by Asoka at the same time 
on one of his visits. 

Not far to the north-east of Kona stood the stupa where 
Konagamana met his father (21), and “ farther north ” than 
this was the relic stupa of Konagamana, with the Asoka 
pillar we have been discussing in front of it (22). To the 
north of the Gutihava pillar and stupa there is a mound 


1 The height {Pioneer, Feb. 6th, 1904) of the Gutihava pillar is 1(5' 2" and of the 
pieces 2' 3" and (Antiquities, p. 32) 1' 7" high. Total, 14’. The measurement 
of one piece is not given. The Niglihava pillar is about 14' 9|" long (Antiquities, 
p. 30). 

2 Antiquities, pp. 31, 34. 
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which Mukherji describes : — “ On the north of the village 
[Gutihava] is an ancient ditch, and about 200 feet south of 
the Stupa is an ancient tank. About two furlongs north 
[‘north-east’] of Gutiva is a [‘very’] large mound, on 
the east and south of which are two tanks.” ^ Mukherji 
searched at Gutihava for stupas to the ‘north-west’ of the 
pillar in this village, but could not find another.^ 

It is thus seen that there is a mound which may be the 
remains of a large stupa “ farther north ” than the stupa in 
Gutihava. Yuan Chwang has, I suspect, in his description 
put the pillar in front of the wrong stupa. The Gutihava 
stupa and the mound northwards of it appear to be the two 
stupas of which he speaks, and if so the city of Kona was 
situated to the south-west side of the village Gutihava. To 
the southwards of Gutihava, so far as I know, there is no 
trace of the stiipa where Konagamana was born (23), or of 
the “new preaching hall,” Santhagara (24), which stood to 
the south of Kona city. According to Yuan Chwang it was 
at this ‘ hall ’ Vidudabha was slighted by the Sakyas, which 
occasioned his attacking the city of Kona when he came to 
the throne. As I rmderstand it the fighting occurred romid 
the hall ; he “ occupied this place ” and the fields close by.® 
The four stupas of the champions (25) who scattered 
Vidudabha’s army lay to the south-west of the “place of 
massacre,” the battlefield. Probably they lay somewhere 
to the southwards of Kona. They were not found at 
Sagarahava,^ which is far to the northward of the supposed 
position of Kona, whereas the four champions opposed 
Vidudabha, as I understand Yuan Chwang, to the south- 
wards of Kona. 


* Antiquities, pp. 32, 55. 

* Antiquities, p. 55. 

^ Beal, ii, p. 21. 

* Antiquities, p. 55. 


j.B.A.s. 1906. 
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The City in the Nyagrodha Grove. 

When Gautama, after becoming Buddha, was approaching 
the kingdom of Kapilavastu, Suddhodana “ proceeded 40 li 
beyond the city, and there drew up his chariot to await his 
arriTah”! Here “the city” should, I think, be “this city,” 
the town of Krakucandra, where Yuan Chwang is describing 
the surroundings of Kapilavastu, and is meaning to give the 
distance from Krakucandra’s town to the stupa which com- 
memorated the spot in the Nyagrodha grove where the}' met 
for the first time. The grove lay 2 or 3 li to the south of 
a city of which Yuan Chwang has not given the name, but 
which we recognize corresponds to the ruins of the city at 
Piprahava. Yuan Chwang does not mention the distance 
from this city to the stupa. 

There are several accounts of the meeting.* Yuan Chwang’s 
is to this effect : — The king and ministers, having reverenced 
him (Gautama Buddha), again returned to the kingdom 
(? city), and they (Gautama and disciples) located themselves 
in this Nyagrodha grove by the side of the samgharama. 
And not far from it (monastery) is a stupa ; this is the stupa 
where Tathagata sat beneath a great tree with his face to the 
east, and received from his aunt (Prajapatl) a golden-tissued 
garment. A little farther on is another stupa ; this is the 
place where Tathagata converted eight king’s (? kings’) sons 
and 500 Sakyas. 

Fa-hsien adds some monuments which are not noticed by 
the later pilgrim. 

‘Kingdom’ is a slip for ‘city.’ The grove was formed 
by Nigrodha, a Sakka.* It was prepared for the Buddha’s 
reception by Suddhodana,* who presented it to him along 
with the Nyagrodha monastery, which was built after the 
plan of the Jetavana monastery at Sravasti. The presentation 


' Beal, ii, p. 22. 

» Hardy, op. cit., p. 205 ; Bigandet, op. cit., p. 162 ; Eockhill, op. cit., p. 52. 
^ Hardy, op. cit., p. 205. 
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was made the day after the Buddha arrived and took up his 
abode with his disciples in the grove by the side of the city 
and the Eohini (Rohita) river/ which separated the kingdom 
of KapUavastu from that of the Kolis.^ 

The city in the grove had gates, walls, monuments, watch- 
towers, a palace, several monasteries, and a festival hall or 
pavilion.^ It appears to have been called Nyagrodhika.* 
We hear of the Buddha begging in the streets of this city, 
“where he was accustomed to ride in his chariot,”® and of 
the conversion here of eight kings’ sons,® the names of whom 
varj’,' and do not always include the Buddha’s own son 
Rahula, who was of the number.® The majority of these 
conversions are said to have occurred at Anupiya, a village 
in the country of the Mallas on the road to Pataliputra. 

"When “ a battle was about to take place ” ® between the 
Kapilavastu and Koli people respecting irrigation from the 
RohinI river, the Buddha settled the dispute and afterwards 
admitted to his Order the 500 Sakyas, 250 men from each 
tribe. Fa-hsien also refers to this incident, and adds 
“ while the earth shook and moved in six different ways.” 
The words within inverted commas explain each other ; the 
Buddhists attribute earthquakes to many causes, one when 
a great war is imminent.'* 

Prajapati on three different occasions headed a deputation 
of 500 Sakya women, the wives of the 500 Sakyas just 
mentioned, to the Buddha while in the grove, to seek 


' Rockliill, op. cit., pp. 51-53. 

- Theragath.5, quoted Oldenlierg, BuMha, p. 412. 

* Hardy, op. cit., pp. 156, 207, 208, 210. 

^ Divyavadaiia, p. 67 ; J.B.A.S., 1898, p. 549. 

® Hardy, op. cit., p. 208. 

® Beal, ii, p. 22. 

’ Hardy, op. cit., pp. 210-212; Bigandet, op. cit., pp. 170, 171; EookhiU, 
op. cit., pp. 53-67 ; Watters, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Hardy, op. cit., p. 210. 

® Hardy, op. cit., p. 318. 

Bigaudet, op. cit., p. 194 ; Hardy, op. cit., p, 319. 

" Legge’s Fa-hien, p. 66. 

Laidlay’s translation, p. 207, 8th cause. For other causes see Bigandet, 
op. cit., p.’282. There should theretore he one stupa for this incident, not two 
as in all the translations hut Legge’s. 
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admission to the Order, but their request was denied.' It 
was probably at one of these times that Prajapatl presented 
the monk’s robe. 

There were two, if not three, monasteries in or near the 
city of Nyagrodhika ; one built by Suddhodana,^ another by 
those converted to Buddhism,® and perhaps a third situated 
close to the banks of the Rohinl.' Perhaps these accounts 
refer to one monastery. 

The monuments enumerated by Yuan Chwang in the 
grove to the south of this city are : — 

1. Stupa where Gautama Buddha met Suddhodana (26). 

2. Stupa where Gautama contended in archery (27). 

3. Stupa where Prajapatl presented robe (28). 

4. Stupa of 500 Sakyas converted (29). 

5. Nyagrodha monastery (30). To the list Fa-hsien adds, 

6. Hall where the Buddha preached to the Devas (31).® 


Fa-hsien mentions the first four. These I take to be the 
mounds shown in Antiquities, pi. xxvii, fig. 4, and described 
at p. 46, and noticed J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 578, 581. 

No. 1 is, I think, the stupa in Ganvaria village (p. 43), 
from which the distance to Sisanihava (Krakucandra’s town) 
is given by Yuan Chwang as 40 li ; No. 2, the circular 
mound at the south-west corner of fig. 4, if a stupa may 
be that from which the distance to the ‘ arrow- well ’ is 30 li 
south-east ; Nos. 3, 4, and perhaps 2 also, may have stood 
on the ground south of the south-east comer of fig. 4, 
which is described (p. 46) as covered with “ scattered rubbles 
and bricks” for 300 feet; No. 5 may be the cells at the 
north-east comer of fig. 4, or possibly the same as the site 
of Nos. 3 and 4. The central mound in fig. 4 is possibly 
the hall, noticed alone by Fa-hsien of the two pilgr ims ^ 

* Hardy, op. cit., pp. 320, 321. 

* J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 542. 

’ Watters, op. cit., ii, p. 12. 

‘ Bigandet, op. cit., p. 230. 

* See als o Eockhill, op. cit., p. 52. 
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where the Buddha preached to the Devas, and the ‘ pavilion ’ 
where young Gautama was examined in the arts and sciences 
by his relatives.* 

Inside the east gate of the city, on the left of the road, 
there was a stupa, its site in the Piprahava ruins has not 
been discovered as yet, to indicate where Gautama practised 
archery and other accomplishments (32). The site was 
apparently pointed out to Asoka as that where Gautama 
was taught riding, driving, and as that of his gymnasiiim. 
Outside this gate stood the temple of Isvara Deva (33), 
perhaps the temple whose foundations are seen 80' north of 
the (34) Piprahava stupa.^ Suddhodana, following a custom 
of his tribe,® presented Gautama, then two days of age, to 
the deity in the temple. The temple was named Sakya- 
vardhana, and its guardian deity, a yaksa, bore the same 
name. Afterwards, it would appear, the image of this yaksa 
was replaced by one of ISvara Deva. The temple was 
pointed out to Asoka. To the east of this, and 88' from the 
Piprahava stupa, are the ruins of a monastery, the name of 
which is not known. 

The Piprahava vase inscription, us interpreted by Dr. Fleet,* 
convinces me that the Piprahava stupa (34) must be the 
stupa noticed by Fa-hsien alone, “where King Vaidurya 
[Vidudabha] slew the seed of Sakya, and they all in dying 
became Srotapannas.” The story is told that one day 
Vidudabha entered the Nyagrodha grove, and the people 
of Nj’agrodhika came out to drive him away. Vidudabha 
vowed vengeance, and declared: “My first act will be to 
put these Qakyas to death.”® He fulfilled his threat with 
cruel tortures. There is a stupa (35) at Bharaulia® which 
may mark the tree under which the Buddha sat when 
Vidudabha was approaching the city in the grove, and 


* Hardy, op. cit., p. 156. 

^ Antiquities, p. 44, pi. xsvii, fig. 1. 

’ Rockliill, op. cit., p. 17. 

* J.E.A.S., 1906, p. 149. 

’ EockhiU, op. cit., pp. 74-79, 116-120. 
« J.E.A.S., 1898, p. 578. 
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where for a while the Buddha diverted him from his 
purpose to attack the city.* 

It is from the Piprahava stupa, I think, that Fa-hsien 
calculates his 50 li, 8 ’8 miles, to Rummindei. If we follow 
the sequence in Fa-hsien’s narrative, it is impossible that the 
“ 50 li ” was calculated from any site at the capital Sapila* 
vastu. The distance from Taulihava to Rummindei direct is 
13J miles, whereas the distance from the Piprahava stupa 
to Rummindei on Mukherji’s map is 8y miles. It is just 
possible that there was a ploughing stupa “several le” 
(Fa-hsien) to the north-east of the Piprahava stupa, to 
indicate where Gautama when a young man, according to 
some accounts, watched ploughers at work,^ and that the 
50 li should be calculated from it. But I think Fa-hsien’s 
ploughing stupa, the reference to which is delayed, as is his 
reference to Asita, is the one noticed by Yuan Chwang, 
But if this is unlikely, I would point out that there is 
a mound north-east of the Piprahava stupa, on the west 
side of the Sisva reservoir, and another on the east side of 
the reservoir.’ 


The two Rivers Rohi^i. 

The Lesser RohinI, alias Rohita or Rohitaka. It is likely 
the RohinI is represented in part of its course by the 
Sisva (36), which flows southwards between Rummindei and 
Tilaura Rot, and passes half a mile or so to the east side 
of Piprahava. The Lesser RohinI must have been a narrow 
and shallow stream. It is repeatedly described as smaU.* 
In Chinese texts, the names Liihita or Luhitaka, for Rohita 
and Rohitaka, and in the Tibetan accounts Rohita, correspond 
to the RohinI,® which flowed between the city of Kapilavastu 

* J.E.A.S., 1906, p. 171; ATadana Kalpalata, J. Bud. Text Soc., 1896, 
p. 5. A similar place was shown to Yuan Chwang 4 11 S.E. from Sravasti, 
where Vidudabha “on seeing Buddha dispersed his soldiers” (Beal, ii, p. 11). 
A stupa marked the spot when Fa-hsien -risited it (Beal, i, p. xlviii). 

’ Bockhill, op. cit.. p. 22. 

’ Antiquities, pp. 43, 46 ; J.E.A.S., 1898, p. 581. 

* Bigandet, op. cit., pp. 11, 193. 

® J.B.A.S., 1898, p. 547 ; Bockhill, op. dt., p. 20. 
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and the city of Koli,* which it was the custom of the 
inhabitants of both cities to dam to irrigate their fields, 
which contained little water in times of drought,* and which 
could have all its water diverted by a large tree falling 
across it.® The Nyagrodha monastery was close to or actually 
on its bank,* and at this river ^uddhodana waited for 
Gautama Buddha’s return from Magadha. 

The Greater Rohinl, which joins the RaptI at the west end 
of the city of Gorakhpur, is sometimes mistaken for the 
Rohini just described,® but this is a broad and deep river, 
“ not fordable even in summer for 25 miles above Gorakhpur,” 
and “ in the north its banka are steep and well marked.” ® 
It is scarcely conceivable that it could ever have been 
diverted by a fallen tree, or that its water fed by melted 
snow in Summer could run short and lead to dispute. 


Arrow Well. 

The arrow-well (37) was distant 30 li of Yuan Chwang, 
4 miles, south-east of the stupa on the left of the road 
outside the south gate of the city in the Nyagrodha grove. 
Fa-hsien makes the distance to it 30 li south-east, about 
5'28 miles ; Tuan Chwang gives 80 to 90 li north-east, from 
10’6 to 11‘9 miles, by road from the well to Rummindel. 
The direct distance from Birdpur to Rummindel (38) is 
about 12 miles. The well, I think, perhaps lies somewhere 
near Rasulpur, which is 2J miles north-east by east from 
Birdpur. I do not know if there are ruins near Rasulpur. 
There are several mounds to the south-east of Piprahava, in 
the Dulha Grant.^ The distance is not given. They are 


* Oldenberg, Bttddha, p. 412 (quoting Theragatha) ; Hardy, op. cit., p. 317 1 
Bigandet, op. cit., p. 11. 

’ Hardy, op. cit., p. 318. 

3 Rockhill, op. citt, p. 20; J.E.A.S., 1898, p. 548. 

* Bigandet, op. cit., p. 230 ; J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 548. 

* Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 96 ; Hardy, op. cit., p. 318 ; P.N., p. 18. 

‘ Gazetteer, N.W.P., vol. vi, 1881, pp. 294, 295. 

’ P.H., p. 18. 
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probably too near Piprahava to be identiBed with the site of 
the arrow- well, at which we are told the small stupa' was 
built by brahmans and householders.' 

; The Lalita Vistara^ gives 10 krosa (=2^ yojanas of Yuan 
Chwang=13'2 miles) from a palace in Kapilavastu, probably 
Grautama’s at Lahari Kudan, to the well. 


The City of Bevadaha or Koli. 

The founding of the city of Devadaha is described in 
the Burmese legend.* The city was situated in the vicinity 
of a “ sheet of water,” and became the capital of the Kolis. 
The Buddha’s maternal grandfather resided in it, and hither 
Maya repaired when about to be delivered of Gautama. 
It is probable the village of Lummini of which Asoka 
remitted the land tax on accoimt of it being the birth- 
place of the Buddha is the same city. In one romance we 
hear of the “ city of Devadaho and Lumbini,” apparently 
as names of one city.^ Devadaha was not far from 
Kapilavastu, for the ladies of Devadaha used to present 
flowers to the Buddha in the Nyagrodha grove, and we 
have seen that it was close to the Rohinl, now the Sisva, 
or more probably, one of the former beds of this river. 

“ About a mile north of Parana village is a very high 
ground extending east to west for about two furlongs and 
about a furlong north to south. It represents undoubtedly 
the site of an ancient town.”® This (39) I propose to 
identify with Devadaha and the village of Lummini of the 
Rummindel pillar inscription of Asoka. On the north side 
of the ruins of the ancient city there is a “ long tank, now 
dry,” which I think was the sheet of water by the side of 
which the city was built. The sacred site of Rummindel 
lies on the north side of this dry tank. 


‘ Bockhill, op. cit., p. 19. 

* p. 203. 

^ Bigandfit, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Beal, Romantic Legend^ p. 48. 
® Autiqmties, p. 34. 
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The capital of the Koliyas of Ramagrama, where a stupa of 
the Buddha relics existed, was apparently known to some by 
the name Koli ; ^ and here also was a tank.^ The Chinese 
pilgrims place this other city some miles from Rummindei. 

Conclusion. 

There is one stupa (40) of which we might have expected 
the pilgrims to tell us something. It stands 600^ south-east 
of the east gate of Tilaura Kot. From its size, and the 
number of times it has been repaired, it must have com- i 
memorated an important event. Unfortunately it has been 
rifled ages ago.® Possibly this was the stupa erected at 
Kapilavastu to receive the share of the Buddha’s relics. 


MAP INDEX. 

Kapilavastu. 

1. “ Eoyal precincts,” citadel, of Kapilavastu. 

2. Palaces of ^uddhodana and Mahamaya. 

3. Asita stupa. 

4. Monastery and two Deva temples, by the side of “ royal 

precincts.” 

5. Stupa where elephant blocked south gate of citadel. 

6. Stupa where elephant fell in capital. 

7. 8. Two temples on site of Gautama’s palace. 

9. Hastigarta, or fallen elephant ditch. 

10. Site of schoolroom of Prince Gautama. 

1 1 . Temple of ‘ sick man ’ outside south gate of capital. 

12. Temple of representation of Gautama on white horse. 

13. Temple of ‘old man’ outside east gate of capital. 

Reakucandka’s Town. 

14. Rrakucandra’s Town. 

15. Stupa of Rrakucandra’s birth. 

16. Stupa where Rrakucandra met his father. 

17. Asoka pillar and Rrakucandra’s relic stupa. 

■ J.E.A.S., 1898, p. 566. 

- Bea], ii, p. 26. 

^ Antiquities, pp. 21, 22, pis. ii, iv. 
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Kosagamana’s Town. 

18. Konagamana’s Town. 

19. Ploughing stupa, at Karsaka, 40 li north-east. 

20. Sagarahava tank and stupas of slaughtered Sakyas. 

2 1 . Stupa where Eoniigamana met his father. 

22. Asoka pillar and relic stupa of Konagamana. 

23. Stupa where Konagamana was bom. 

24. New preaching hall. 

25. Four stupas of champions. 

Cut in Ntageodha Geote (Nigeodhika). 

26. Stupa, where Gautama Buddha met 8uddhodana, in Ganvaria 

village. 

27. Stupa where Gautama contended in archery. 

28. Stupa where Prajapatl presented robe. 

29. Stupa of. 500 Sakyas converted. 

30. Nyagrodha monastery. 

31. Hall where Gautama Buddha preached to Devas. 

32. Stupa where Gautama practised archery. 

33. Temple of Isvara Deva. 

34. Piprahava vase stupa, where Vaidurya slew the Sakyas. 

35. Bharaulia stupa, ? where Gautama Buddha sat under a tree. 

36. Sisva river, the Rohini or Rohitaka of Buddhist books. 

37 . Arrow-well, approximate position. 

RuMMINDEi. 

38. Asoka pillar at Rummindel. 

39. Site of city of Devadaha, Koli, or Lummini village. 

40. ? Kapilavastu stupa of the Buddha’s relics. 
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MODIFICATIONS OF THE KARMA DOCTRINE 

By E. AVASIIBURN HOPKINS. 

rilHE Karma doctrine in its Brahmanistic form teaches that 
every individual in successive existences reaps the fruit 
of ignorance and desire as these were expressed in action 
performed in antecedent existences. As a man himself sows, 
so he himself reaps ; no man inherits the good or evil act of 
another man : nd ’yam parasya sulsrtam ditslirtani cd ’pi 
sevate (Mbh. xii, 291, 22). The fruit is of the same quality 
with the action, and good or bad there is no destruction of 
the action : na tu ndso iya vidyaie. The result is exactly 
as when just retribution follows a ■RTong ; there can be 
no cessation till the account is squared : ubhayam tat 
samibhutani. Whether “with eye or thought or voice or 
deed, whatever kind of act one performs, one receives that 
kind of act in return ” : kurute (v.l, karoti) yddrsaih karma 
tddrsam pratipadyate (ib. 16, 22; cf. 139, 24). 

We may here ignore the metaphysical subtlety of the self 
as conceived by Buddhism, observing only that despite ail 
efforts to conceive of an individuality which inherits Karma 
without being the self of the antecedent action, the fact that 
the Buddhist can remember previous existences shows that 
the new ego is practically, if not essentially, one with the 
preAious ego, and may be regarded not only as a collective' 
but as a recoUective entity — and how such a self-entity 
differs from a soul, dtman, probably none save a meta- 
physician could ever have explained. Not all Buddhists, 
however, were metaphysicians. Though they were not 
supposed to believe in metempsychosis or even in trans- 
migration, the many actually believed that the self of to-day 
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atoned for the selfishness of the self of a previous birth, 
that the penalty was paid by the very individual who had 
done the wrong — an individual identical with that self in 
memory and hence, in mental personalit}', equivalent to the 
self or soul of Brahmanic, as of all popular theologies. 

Thus logically the doer of the deed suffers, and not some 
' other person. And most logically the doer suffers at the 
hands of the injured. He who has wronged another in one 
life is punished for it by that other in the next life : the 
mdmsa law, “ me eat will he whose meat I eat.” Or 
there is a slighter logical connection, as when the thief 
of grain is reborn as a mouse, because ‘ mouse ’ means 
‘ thief.’ So too he who starves others will himself be 
starved. According as the act is mental or bodily, and 
according to the mental disposition, bhava, with which one 
performs an act, one reaps its fruit hereafter in a body 
similarly endowed (Mbh. xv, 34, 18 ; Manu, xii, 62 and 81). 
But analogy often fails, and a low birth of any kind, without 
further logical connection, rewards a low act. Thus the 
fruit of foolishness is simply rebirth “ in this or a lower 
world”: ima/h lokath klnataram cd ’lisanti (Mund. Up., i, 
2, 7-10). Or hell-torture, which antedates the systematic 
Karma doctrine,^ may be adjuvant to the mechanical fruit of 
evil. Hell even in the Brahmanic system may take the 
place of metempsychosis altogether, as in Manu, xii, 18 and 
22, which only a theological necessity can couple with the 
doctrine of Karma as a retributive power. Here, and else- 
where in many places, the only retribution is hell-torture, 
after which the soul receives a new body, but not a body 
conditioned by the acts already atoned for in hell. That the 
same lecture of Manu’s code recognizes the full Karma 
doctrine does not make any difference. The view that hell 
alone punishes the guilty is older than the view that the 
individual is a self-adjusting moral mechanism such as 

’ The doctrine of metempsychosis, without ethical bearing, has no necessary- 
connection with ante-natal action, and this, transmigration pure and simple, was 
an older belief than that in hell. Karma itself merely implies the fruit ot action, 
and that fruit may he in terms of metempsychosis or in terms ol hell or of both! 
Compare the Angnttara Nik., iii, 99, on hell or rebirth, as alternatives. 
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is usually fo\md in the Buddhistic interpretation. When 
hell and Karma both punish a sinner, he is sent to hell 
first and is then handed over to the working of Karma. 
A balance is struck between evil and good. Or the 
individual who, it is recognized, is never ahsolutel}^ bad or 
absolutely good, may take his reward of joy and punishment 
in slices, first being rewarded for having been good and then 
being punished for having been bad. One canny hero, on 
being given this choice, said he would take his punishment 
first, and his reason was the one given by Dante — “ nessun 
maggiore dolore che ricordarsi nel tempo felice,” etc. 

But there are various other theories which cross the theory 
of Karma, and if logically set beside it they must have 
annoyed not a little the religious consciousness of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists. Fortunately for man’s peace of 
mind his theology may be illogical without upsetting his 
religion, and in India old and new beliefs seem to have met 
in a blend which, however incongruous, was accepted as the 
faith of the fathers, and hence was considered good enough 
for the sons. Just how far these incongruities were common 
to Brahmanism and Buddhism it is difiicult to say. In 
some cases they appear in both systems; but on the whole 
Buddhism is the more decided opponent of doctrines sub- 
versive of the Karma theory. Yet when we say Buddhism 
we must make an exception in the case of Lamaism and 
perhaps other exponents of the Mahayana, where, as in 
Brahmanism, the Karma doctrine was modified in many ways. . 

In Brahmanism itself Karma struck hard against the old ^ 
belief in sacrifice, penance, and repentance as destroyers of 
sin. It is in the code of practical life, as well as in the 
esoteric teaching, that sacrifice, reading the V edas, knowledge 
of God, destroy all sin ; austerity destroj s all sin ; penance 
destroys almost every sin ; penance and repentance (i.e. public 
confession of sin and a promise not to sin in the same way 
again) at least mitigate, if they do not destroy, every sin ; 
while later, as is well known, in all the popular teaching, 
gifts made to the priests remove sins, just as do visits made 
to holy places (Manu, xi, 146, 228, 240-247). The older 
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theologians indeed raised a question as to penance. Unin- 
tentional sin may be destroyed by penance ; but how about 
intentional sin ? Some said yes, even intentional sin ; but 
others said no, for “ The deed does not die ” : na hi karma 
kfiyate (Manu, xi, 46 ; Vas. xxii, 2-5 ; Gaut. xix, 5, etc.). 
The incongruity was recognized ; but orthodoxy prevailed 
and continued to preach both Karma and its logical antidote. 
Of all these factors, knowledge alone in the primitive 
Buddhistic belief can destroy the effect of Karma. 

That the prayers for the dead, admitted into the Lamaistic 
service, presuppose the power to change the effect of Karma, 
goes without saying. The ritual employed to “ elevate the 
fathers ” is a parallel in Brahmanism. "VVlietlier, however, 
a curse, or its practical equivalent in krtya, witchcraft, maj^ 
be construed in the same way, is doubtful. Imprecations 
and magic existed before Karma was thought of. The only 
question is whether, when an innocent person was entrapped 
by krtyd, or a slight offence was punished out of all pro- 
portion by a curse, the resulting unhappiness was construed 
as being independent of Karma or as the real result of pre- 
natal acts, the curse or act of sorcery being merely the 
means to the fulfilment of Karma’s law. As to the effect 
of a curse, it is regarded either as the punishment of an act 
done in the present body or, when argued from a present 
state of being, as resulting from a curse uttered in a previous 
existence.^ 

Another theory of man’s lot also existed before Karma 
was known. In its simplest form it is the theory that man 
owes what he gets, not to his anterior self, but to the gods. 
What the gods arrange is, in any case, whether good or bad, 
the appointed lot ; the arrangement, viddhi, is fate. If the 
gods bestow a share, hhaga, of good upon a man, that is his 
hhagija, luck, di'vunely appointed, dida. As divine, the cause 
is ddim, which later becomes fate, and is then looked upon 


* That is, a curse may take effect at once, an injury be thus punished in the 
present existence ; hut (usually) a curse changes the next state ot e.xistenoe, as 
ivhen Saudasa, King of Kosala, is changed into a cannibal monster at the curse 
of a great seer (Mhh. xiii, 6, 32). 
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as a blind power, necessity, cbance, hatha. So radical 
a blow at Karma as is given by tbis theory is formally 
repudiated in the words hhdgyam Karma, “ luck is Karma,” 
or some equivalent denial. It is daka, fate, which according 
to Manu, xi, 47, causes a man to sin, for he is represented 
as performiag penance on account either of an act committed 
before birth or ‘ by fate,’ that is, as the commentators say, 
by chance (carelessness) in this life. But daiva elsewhere 
is a mere synonym of Karma, as in daivamamm (Manu, vii, 
205), and is expressly explained to be such in the later code 
of Yajfiavalkya, i, 348 ; tatra daivam ahhivyaktam pdurusam 
paurtadaUnkam, “Fate is (the result of) a man’s acts 
performed in a previous body.” Nevertheless, although 
the Brahman here, as in the Hitopadesa and other works, 
expressly declares that what is called dkta, ‘ decreed,’ or 
fate, and is said to be insuperable when writ upon the 
forehead, likhitam api Mate, results really from man’s own ^ 
act, whether in the present or the past, yet the original 
notion of God’s favour persists, until it leads in its logical 
conclusion to that complete abrogation of the Karma doctrine 
which is found in the fundamental teaching of the Bhagavad 
Gita in its present form. This fundamental teaching (not 
historically but essentially) inculcates the view that the 
favour of God, here called prasdda, ‘ grace,’ combined with 
the necessarily antecedent ‘ loving faith ’ of the worshipper, 
surpasses all effects of antenatal error. Thus, though 
starting with Karma, the Gita, like all later sectarian works, 
finally annuls the doctrine, exactly as in Japan one sect of 
Buddhists finds that an expression of faith in Amitabha 
Bhutsi transcends all other acts and secures salvation. This 
virtually does away altogether with the logic of Karma. 
In the same way Krsna in the Mahabharata, iv, 20, 7-29, 
is not led to believe that her present misfortrmes are the 
result of acts in a previous existence, but that they are due 
to the Creator, Dhartar ; “ through whose grace, prasdda, 

I have obtained this misfortune,” she says, owing to a “fault 
against the gods,” devdndm kilbisam, committed not in a pre- 
natal state, but when she was a foolish young girl, bdld, in 
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her present life. It is the will of the god which is identified 
with cldiva [na ’daivikam, she says of her condition). Yet 
the formal denial of any cause save Karma is as vigorously 
made in the epic as elsewhere. “ Not without seed is 
anything produced ; not without the act does one receive 
the reward. I recognize no Fate. One’s own nature pre- 
determines one’s condition ; it is Karma that decides ” : 
ddimni tata na pasijami, opposed to smhliava and Karma 
(xii, 291, 12-14). On the other hand, the fatalistic belief, 
despite this objection, is constantly cropping up. The length 
of a man’s life is “ determined at the beginning ” (as is that 
of all creatures) by fate, under the form of Time, kdla, atjur 
agre ‘vatisthate (Mbh. xii, 153, 56) ; through Kala alone 
comes death (ib. xiii, 1, 50). There is a long discussion 
in xiii, 6, 3 £f., of the relative importance of action in the 
present life and that action (or effort) in a preceding life 
which is ^urtually fate, and the conclusion here reached is 
that it is activity in this life which determines ever}' man’s 
lot, for “ there is no determining power in fate ” : nd ’ati 
ddive prabhutvam (ib. 47). This is the manly ^■iew. The 
weaker sex adopts the opposite opinion {Sak., p. 68). 
The theory of chance and accident is clearly expressed in 
Buddhism. According to the Milinda, it is an erroneous 
extension of the true belief when the ignorant (Brahmans 
and Buddhists) declare that “every pain is the fruit of 
Karma ” (136 and 138). 

The individual, besides having his Karma abrogated by 
divine grace, may secure a remittance of part of his 
evil Karma involimtarily. The Karma doctrine demands 
that every individual shall reap what he has sown. But 
when the farmer, in the most literal sense, reaps the harvest 
he has sown, it is due not to his own Karma, but to the 
virtue of the king, and conversely, when, owing to the 
neglect or oppression of the king, the farmer does not reap 
his crop, then the blame attaches to the king. Thus, if his 
wife dies of hunger, he ought logically to say that it is due 
to his wife s or his own previous Karma. Instead of this, 
it is the fault of the king, and the king will reap hereafter 
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the fruit of the sin. The king alone determines the character 
of the age, rajai ’m i/ugam negate (Mbh. xii, 91, 6), and 
“drought, flood, and plague” are solely the fault, dosa, of 
the king (ib. 90, 36). The same theory holds in Buddhism 
(Jataka 194). The share of rehgious merit accruing to or 
abstracted from the k i n g’s account in accordance with this 
theory is mathematically fixed. 

The relation of husband and wife, touched upon in the 
last paragraph, also interferes with Karma. In the un- 
modified theory, a wife is exalted only in this hfe by her 
husband ; her position in the next life depends upon her 
own acts. If she steals grain she becomes a female mouse, 
etc. (JIanu, xii, 69). But elsewhere in the code (v, 166; 
ix, 29) and in the epic, a woman’s future fate is that of her 
husband if she is true to him. Faithfulness might logically 
be reckoned as her own act; but the reward is in fact set 
in opposition to the operation of Karma, as is clearly seen 
in the words of Sita in Earn, ii, 27, 4-5. Here the heroine 
says ; “ Father, mother, brother, son, and daughter-in-law 
reap each the fruit of individual acts ’ ; but the wife alone 
enjoys the lot of her husband .... in this world and 
after death.” It is evident that the words U'dni pnnyani 
bhimjdnah svaiii svam hhdggam npdsafe, which express the 
Karma doctrine as operative in the case of others, are here 
placed in antithesis to the wife’s reward, which is to share 
the fruit of her husband’s acts. The faithfid wife absorbs 
her husband’s qualities, gams, but if imfaithful is reborn 
as a jackal (Manu, ix, 22, 30 ; v, 164). 

To return to transferred Karma. A voluntary transfer 
occurs only in the case of good Karma. But transfer of 
evil Karma is found in still other cases than that mentioned 
above. For not only are a subject’s sins transferred to 
a bad king (Manu, viii, 304, 308), but the priestly guest 
who is not properly honoured transfers his evil deeds to the 


’ The commeutator understands karniap/talam, ‘ the fruit ot acts, ’ to be 
meant, and this is supported by the varied reading ; bharijdi ’kd patibhdgydni 
bhunkte patipartiyand pret'ja edi 've ’ha, “here and hereafter the faithful wife 
enjoys her husband’s lot. ’ ’ 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 


38 
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inhospitable host, and all the good Karma of the householder 
is transferred to the guest (^lanu, iii, 100, etc.). Further, 
a perjurer’s good Karma goes over to the person injured 
by the perjury (Yaj. ii, 75), or, according to Manu, viii, 90, 
“goes to the dogs,” sum gacchet; but the latter expression 
merely means “is lost” (Visnu, viii, 26). ‘Brahman glory’ 
can perhaps be interpreted as Karma-fruit. If so, it goes 
to the benefit of the gods when its possessor sins (Manu, 
xi, 122). 

A voluntar}'^ transfer of good Karma is recognized, for 
example, in the epic tale of the saint who, having merited 
and obtained “a good world,” offers to hand it over to 
a friend who has not earned it. It is hinted in this case 
that though acquired merit in the objective shape of a 
heavenly residence may be bestowed upon another, the gift 
ought not to be accepted (Mbh. i, 92, 11 f.). Strangely 
enough, the idea that good Karma is transferable is also 
common in Buddhism. Thus there is the Stupa formula, 
sapuyae matu pitu puyae, (erected) “for (the builder’s) own 
religious merit and for the religious merit of his mother and 
father,” and also the formida ' in the ordination service : 
“Let the merit that I have gained be shared by my lord. 
It is fitting to give me to share in the merit gained by my 
lord. It is good, it is good. I share in it.” "We may 
compare also the pattiddna formula : aham te ito pattbh dammi, 
“ I give thee my merit.” 

Most of these modifications of Karma are to be explained 
by the impact of divergent beliefs, which, older than Karma, 
survived in one form or another, interposing themselves 
between the believer’s mind and his newer belief. Such also 
is that which accomplishes the most important modification 
in the whole series, namely, the belief in hereditary sin. 

The belief that a man may inherit sin rises naturally when 
disease is regarded as the objective proof of sin. As disease 
is palpably inherited, so, since disease is the reward of sin, 
the inheritor of disease is the inheritor of sin. At the time 


‘ 'Warren, “Baddhism in Translations,” p. 306 f. 
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of the Rig Yeda we find the doctrine of inherited sin already 
set forth. The poet in RV. vii, 86, 5 first inquires why 
the god is angry, what sin, dgas, has been committed, and 
then continues in supplication : “ Loose from us paternal 
sins and loose what we in person have committed ” {dva 
drucjdhdni intrijd srjd no ’va yd vaydih cakrmd tandhhih). The 
collocation and parallel passages show that what is here 
called drugdhd is identical with the preceding dgas {enas) 
and with diihas, found elsewhere, RV. ii, 28, 6, in the same 
connection ; it is the oppressive sin-disease (either inherited 
or peculiar to the patient), which may be removed by the 
god, who has inflicted it as a sign of anger, and whose 
mere}’, iiirlllcd, is sought in visible form, abJn khyam. 

Obviously such a view as this is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Karma. If a man’s sin is inherited it cannot be 
the fruit of his own actions. Individual responsibility ceases, 
or at least is divided, and wo approach the modern view that 
a man’s ancestors are as guilty as himself when he has 
yielded to temptation. Kot the self, in the orthodox ^^ew, 
or the confection that replaces soul (self) in the heterodox 
(Buddhistic) view, but some other self or confection reaps 
the fruit. This view has indeed been imputed to Buddhism, 
but it was in an endeavour to make it appear that Buddhism 
anticipates the general modern view of heredity and is 
therefore a ‘ scientific ’ religion. No examples, however, 
were proffered in support of this contention, and there was 
apparently a confusion in the mind of the writer between 
self-heredity (Karma) and heredity from one’s parents. The 
fact that in Buddhism one inherits one’s own sin in the form 
of fruit does not make it scientific in the modern sense of 
heredity. To find an analogue to the thought of to-day we 
must turn to Brahmanism. 

For although it would seem that after the pure Karma 
doctrine was once fully accepted such a view as that of 
inherited sin could find no place in either Buddhism or 
Brahmanism, yet as little as the Hindu was troubled with 
the intrusion upon that doctrine of the counter-doctrine of 
God’s sufficient grace, was he troubled with the logical 
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muddle into which he fell by admitting this modification and 
restriction of the working of Karma. He admits it, not as 
an opposed theory, but as a modification. Thus in the 
Great Epic, i, 80, 2 f. : “ When wrong is done, it does not 
bear fruit at once, but gradually destroys. ... If the 
fruit (of Karma) does not appear in one’s self, it is sure to 
come out in one’s sons or descendants ” ; 

Hd ’dharmas carito, rdjan, sadi/ali phalati, gdiir iva, 
sandir dvartyamdno hi kartiir muldni krntati, 
putresu fd naptrm vd, na ced dtmani pasyati, 
phaMy evn d/intvam pdjxim, gi<riibhtiktam iro ’dare. 

Almost the same words are used in xii, 139, 22 : “ When, 
0 King, any evil is done, if it does not appear in (the person 
of) this man (who commits the deed, it appears) in (the 
person of) his sons, his grandsons, or his other descendants ” : 

pdpam karma krtam kinicid, yadi tasmin na drsyate, 
nrpate, tasya putresu pdufresv api ca naptrsu. 

Strange as this doctrine appears in contrast with the 
Karma theory (“ no one reaps the fruit of another’s good 
or evil deeds,” cited above), it can, perhaps, be explained 
as an unconscious adaptation from the visible consequences 
of evil. Thus, when the god Justice, otherwise personified 
Punishment, judges a king, he decrees that if a king is 
unjust that “ king together with his kin ” is destroyed 
(Manu, vii, 28). But this is a natural, obvious result, as it 
is said further “ if the king through folly rashly harasses 
his kingdom, he, with his kin, soon loses his kingdom and 
life” (ib. Ill, sahdndhamh). It is such wrong that is 
particularly alluded to in one of the texts above,^ but here 
the further step has been taken of incorporating the notion 
of divided pimishment into the Karma system with its 
special terminology, so that it now appears as a modification 


' Compare, in the continuation of the fii'st selection, the seer’s rvoris, which 
express the punishment to be meted out to the king in this particular instance : 
tyakgySmi train sabandhavain (i, 80, 5). 
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of that system, whereby (divided punishment implying 
inherited sin) the sons and grandsons reap the Karma of 
another. It is improbable that the author of Manu, iv, 172- 
174, had any such notion. He simply states the observed 
fact that when a ki)ig is destroyed his relatives (i.e. his 
whole family) suffer also. But the later writer begins 
a fatal process of logical analysis. If the king’s sons or 
grandsons suffer for ancestral sins, then clearly Karma 
works from father to son. In the second example ^ the 
generalization is complete ; if the fruits of sin do not appear 
in the person of any sinner, such fruits may be looked for 
in the person of his descendants, even to the third generation. 
This forms a sharp contrast to the teaching of xii, 153, 38 : 
iia karmaiiu pitiih putrah pita rd putrakarmand, mdrgend 
’ngem gacchanti, haddhah nukrtaditHkrtdih, “ neither the son 
by the Karma of his father nor the father by the Karma 
of his son go, bound by good and c^’il deeds, upon another 
course,” for “what one does, that the doer alone enjoys”; 
yat karoti . ... tat kartdi ’m mmasndti (Jlbh. xii, 

153, 41). It agrees logically with that later explanation 
of the fate of Yayati which sees in this seer’s rehabilitation 
in heaven, not a purchase, or a gift accepted, but a “ reward 
for the virtue of his grandchildren,” for in one case a man’s 
sins are paid for by his descendants and in the other the 
descendants’ virtue affects the fate of the (still liWng) 
grandsire.^ 

It is due to the doctrine of inheritance that we find another 
suggestion made in Manu and the Great Epic. The child’s 
disposition, one would think, must be his own, but when the 
subject of impure (mixed) birth is discussed we get a very 
clear intimation that the child inherits (from father or 


1 This ca^-e is as follows : a biid revenges it'^elf on a prince who has killed its 
young by picking out the prince’s eyes, remarking that an instantaneous punish- 
ment comes to evil-doers in the shape of revenge, but that this revenge squares 
the account. If unavenged at once, the enl fruit will appear in a subsequent 
generation. 

- In the first passaiie cited above the sage receives a good world as a gift, 
or if ashamed to do this may “buy it for a straw,” but in xiii, 6, 30, it is said, 
“ Of old, Yayati, fallen to earth, ascended to heaven affain by virtue ot his 
descendants’ good works ” (pumir Siopitah ivatijmh duuhitrtiih punyakannabhih) . 
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mother, or from both) his mental disposition, hhdva, just as, 
to use the epic’s own simile, a tiger shows in his (outer) 
form the ancestral stripes. Interchanging with bhdva in the 
epic discussion is slla, character, which is inherited. So 
Mann, x, 59-60, says that the parents’ character, sila, is 
inherited by the son. The epic has (Ilbh. xiii, 48, 42) : 

pitryam rd hhajafe silaw mdirjam vd, tatlio ’hhaynm, 
na katham cana samkirnah prnkrtun srdm mijacchati, 

(43) yatlidi ’i-n sadrso rape mutapitror hi jdyate 

cydghras citrdis, tafhd yonim punisah svdm niyacchati : 

“ A man shares his father’s or his mother’s character, or that 
of both. One of impure birth can never conceal his nature. 
As a tiger with his stripes is bom like in form to its mother 
and father, so (httle) can a man conceal his origin.” It 
is clear from the ndndbhdva, ‘ varied disposition, ’ which 
opens the discussion, and from tila, ‘ character,’ as used in 
the cases here cited, that character as well as outer aj^pear- 
ance is here regarded as inherited. Not only, then, may 
V a man’s sinful act be operative in his bodily descendant 
without that descendant being an earner of his own Kamia, 
but the descendant’s evil disposition (the seed of the active 
Karma) may be the result, not of his own prenatal disposition, 
but of his bodily ancestors and their disposition. With this 
admission there is nothing left for the Karma doctrine to 
stand upon. 

In conclusion, a refinement of the Karma theory leads 
to the view that the frmt of an act will appear at the 
corresponding period of life hereafter : “ What good or evil 
one does as a child, a youth, or an old man, in that same 
stage (of life hereafter) one receives the fruit thereof ” : 

hdio yul'd ca vrddhas ca > yat karoti suhlidsuhham 
iasydin tmydm avasthdydm tatphalam pratipadyate, 

as given in Mbh. xii, 181, 15, which is repeated in xii, 323, 


' Or, T.I., f«. 
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14, with a change at the end, hhuhkte janmani janmani, “ birth 
by birth one reaps the fruit.” A third version (xiii, 7, 4) 
combines these : “ In whatsoever stage of life one does good 
or evil, in just that stage, birth by birth, one reaps the fruit”: 

yasijam yasyam amsthdydm yat karoti subhdsubham 

tasydm tasydm avasthdydm hhuhkte janmani janmani. 

That this is an after-thought is pretty certain.* The 
earlier expositions know nothing of such a restriction. It 
accounts for a man’s misfortunes as being the fruit of acts 
committed at the same age in a precedent existence. But 
it is difficult to understand how it would cover the case of 
a child born blind, which the Karma doctrine, untouched by 
this refinement, easily explains as the penalty of sin 
committed at any stage of a former life. Perhaps such 
infant misfortunes led in part to the conservation of the 
older theory of parental guilt, inherited and reaped in 
misfortune by the offspring. The same query arose else- 
where — “ Was it this man’s sin or his parents’ that he was 
bom blind ? ” ^ 


1 There are other forms ot this stanza with slight variations. It occurs several 
times in the pseudo-epic besides the places here cited. 

^ As a kind of modification may also be regarded the qito'.i personification of 
Karma, as if it were a shadowy person pursuing a man. In Brahmanism this 
conception is common. In Buddhism an illustration will be found in the 
introduction to the Sarabhaiiga Jataka, No 52'!, where the lurking Deed waits 
long to catch a man, and finally, in his last birth, “ seizes its opportunity,” 
oJiiisam lahhi (or lahhati), and deprives him of magical power. On the barter 
of Karma as a price, in poetical metaphor, see Professor Rhys Davids on the 
Questions of Mihnda, v, 6. Poetic fancy also suggests that even a manufactured 
article may suffer because of its demerit {Sak., p. 84). 




THE PERSIAN AND TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS 

IX THE HTJXTERIAX LIBRARY OF THE HXIVERSITY OF 
GLASGOW. 


By T. II. weir. 

JN the Journal for October, 1899, there was published 
a hand-list of the Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac manu- 
scripts in Dr. Hunter’s collection. The following pages 
contain a list of the Persian and Turkish manuscripts. The 
late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb visited the library and examined the 
Turkish manuscripts, leaving in each of them, with the 
exception of one or two which escaped notice at the time, 
a slip, with his initials, describing its contents. These slips 
have been copied down here verbatim, and one or two 
remarks have been added. A detailed catalogue of the 
whole of the European manuscripts by the Rev. Patrick H. 
Aitken, B.D., is now in the press, and will be published by 
the Messrs. MacLehose in due course. I have to thank 
Professor Browne for kindly reading the proof of this paper. 


PERSIAN. 

1. U. 8. 19. 

A Eisalah containing explanatory notes upon the twelfth Surah 
of the Koran, written in small NestaUk. No title nor author’s 
name. The cover hears the date 1070 a.h., and the flyleaf the 
owner’s name, J\ Jo*..sr». 

Begins : r. 

Ends ; aJL^l [sec] Ia-Si 
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2. V. 8. 17. 

The Commentary of Muhammad Ja'far Ja'farl upon the Aurad 
or Litanies of ‘All Hamadanl, written in Kaskhi. Jfo date. 

Beg. : 

Brit. Mus. Suppl. Cat. 20. 


3. T. 5. .5. 

The <l»Ij j ; of Zartusht i Bahram, written in Ifestalik, and 
dated 30th Ardihihisht, 1046 A.y., in the kasbah of Nausari. 

Beg. : b 

Copyist : jljAii-:! jJj 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 46^. 


4. 


8. 4. 


The IjcAJI <Lj., of Husain ibn *AlI al-Kiishifl, known as 
Al-Va‘iz al-BaihakT, written in HaskhT. No date. 


Beg.: J,1 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 1525. 


■ '• Jj 

I»LJ1 


5. V. 4. 13. 

The of Muhammad Hadi, known as 

Kamvar Khan, written in Nestalik. This copy was made for 
a Mr. Mitchell, an Englishman, by Nahir Singh, son of Eisk La‘l, 
and finished on the 18th Safar in the tenth year of Muhammad 
Shah (1140 A.H.). 

Beg. : uVj ^0 

Brit. Mus. Cat., pp. 274i, 924a. 
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6. T. 2. 9. 

An anonymous Histoiy of the Mahrattas down to the battle of 
Panipat, written in large Nestalik. 

Beg. : /y jlj ^ 

L ** Jj ^lj 

A note at the end states that this is “ the original manuscript 
from which Mr. Kerr [Captain James Kerr] made his Translation 
of A short Sktorical Narrative of the Mahrattah State. Printed in 
8vo, London, 1782.” It was presented to the writer by Mr. White, 
Professor of Arabic in Oxford. 

The History is preceded by a list of the Mogul Emperors and 
their sons, and by four folios containing an account of Ghaz! ud- 
Din Khan, the wazir of Ahmad Shah and ‘Alamgir II. 


7. T. 8. 6. 

The ^ general treatise on the science of 

astronomy by ‘Ali Shah ibn Kasim al-Khwarazmi, generally 
known as Bukhari, written in Kestalik. Dated 2nd Jumadu II, 
955 A.H. 


Beg. : u/LM Uj. X*.»- 


Copyist: jlJ 

Pertsch, Berlin Catalogue, No. 342. 


8. Y. 8. 19. 

Written in Nestalik and dated 1040 a.h. 

I. A treatise on precious stones and minerals written for 
Hulagu by Kasir al-DIn Tu.sl, mentioning the properties, tests, 
and value of each. It is an epitome of the second and third 
Makalahs of the Tansuk Hamah. 
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Beg. : jLiwl 

W>!^ A*.. iMi ^ ji ^ , y j a! ^ ^ * A^" 1 

^^Lil *"—^1 1^ .*■ .... r ilj^ 

Cf. Brit. Mus. Suppl. Cat., No. 157. 


II. A practical treatise in fifteen hubs on Aroh.ery. 

Beg. : . . . . ^.^.LiulS -LiiljtJU u-^ aU A/ksH 

(*^J^ '^- b (*^ U;;Ull! [«tc] Aili^AJ l.»1 

^ 

9. T. 7. 5. 


The A.*!^! a.cUU! 1 S-*^, the Persian- 

Turkish dictionary of Maulavi Rustem, written in Naskhl. No 
elate. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 515 ; ATenna Cat., vol. i, p. 197. 


10. S. 2. 4. 

A Persian glossary, written in Nestalik. It is complete, but 
■without title, author’s name, or date. 

Beg. : jU-j ‘-r’V 

It is written in double columns, and space has been left between 
them and in the margin for a commentary. 


11. S. 7. 

The Lulll [jj\aj] of Maulana Hakim Yusufi, ■written in 

Nestalik and dated 5th Sha’ban, 119 [1190] a.h. 

Beg . : A^l^^A A..«l3 jib i-y 

Brit. Mus. Cat., 529a. 


12. S. 7. 

The A.«l;i jt, or second part of the Iskandar Namah of Nizami, 
written in Nestalik and dated 1 102 a.h. 
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Beg. : Jj Jo ^j\ ^ 

A.*. l . ^ ^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 569«. 


13. V. 8. 21. 

Th.e t-jlsriil'l , a volume of selections from the Ehamsah 

of Mzaml, written in Nestalik. 


14. T. 5. 20. 

The A.«lj JlU of Farid al-Dln ‘Attar, written in Nestalik, and 
dated 9tli Jumada I, 1100 a.h. 

Beg. ; \j olib jjs- ^o Jk.405«- 

\ j ciJUA jlj c.) ^ ' 

Copyist ; 

Brit. ilus. Cat., p. 579i. 

15. S. 7. 
The same work, written in Nestalik. No date. 

16. V. 5. 18. 

The c:oUUl t-ajlli!, a glossary to the Masnavl of Jelal al-Din 
Eumi by ‘Abd al-Latif al-‘Abbusi and generally called Farhang 
i Masnavl, written in Nestalik. No date. 

Beg. I a t. ^ ** 

Brit. Mus. Cat., .590J. 

17. T. 7. 13. 

The GuHstan of Sa‘dl, written in small Nas]^T with interlinear 
Turkish translation. The last folio bears the date 1136 a.h. 

Beg. : ai 

Translation beg. : {sic) l,- -•... 
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18. U. 1. 4. 

The Gulistan of Sa'di, written in Naskhi with brief interlinear 
and marginal notes. 

Beg. ; ^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 597a. 

19. T. 5. 4. 

The Bustan of Sa'di, written in Nestalik and dated 8th Jumada I, 
1084 A.H. 

Beg.: I*Uj 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 5975. 

20. U. 5. 16. 

The Diran of Hafiz, written in IN'cstalik, and with Chinese 
pictures inserted between the gatherings. 

Beg. : '1 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 627 ff. 

21. U. G. 7. 

The ‘ of .Tami, written in Nestalik. No date. 

Beg. : j ^ ^ 1 ^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 645a. 

22. XT. 5. 7. 

The Divan of Lisani, written in Nestalik. 

'j 

Brit. Mas. Cat., p. 6565. 

23. T. 5. 7. 

selections from the divan of Shaukat-i- 
Bukhari, written in Indian hand. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 698«. 
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24. U. 8. 21. 

A volume of ^azals and Ruba'is selected from the divans of 
Asar, Kallm, Mirza Sa’ib, Hasan DihlavT, Abu Sa‘Id ibn Abu’l 
!^air, ‘Ashik, Muhammad Jan KudsT, Zulali Khwansarl, ^ah 
Shuja‘, Mir Muhammad Kazim Karim, Khakanl, Sa'di, and other 
poets. The lines are arranged to form geometrical designs upon 
the page. 

25. S. 7. 

The <d.4^ written in Kcstalik in the year 1192 

A.H. Folios 137-144 are wanting. 

Beg. : \j All J Jjl 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 745a; Vienna Cat., vol. iii, p. 286. 

26. T. 7. 24. 

A or album of extracts, consisting of traditions, tales, 

etc. The lines are generally written diagonally across the upper 
and lower halves of the page. Written in Indian hand. Ko date. 

27. S. 7. 

The of Hairati, written in Ncstalik. The text 

is written round the margin as well as in the field of the page. 

Beg. : jLy A-iJ ^ Jo jl 

Ai^^ AlJ^J 1^ 

Folio la bears the title .,^1^1 kisfl ; cf. Brit. Mus. Cat , 
p. 7585. 

Brit. Mus. Suppl. Cat., No. 303. 

28. S. 7. 

The or familiar letters of the ^ai^ AhuT Fazl, 

written in Nestalik. No date. 
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29. V. 8. 20. 

A small volume written partly in NestaHk, partly in NaskhI, 
and dated 960 a.h., containing three treatises on the subject of aU. 

I. Beg. : idll 

. . . . 

(J-jUj. jJly iS 

II. Beg. : . . . . iLjWIj ^^^-.*11*11 ill 

aHU^* <dl! AjtJ. 

... > u )\.^ . 6 A . '"V - 

^LaJLL* uA.^Uil yj] <tl!l Jjj ^^.A!1_J ^-JaII 

uW 

The date of AbuT 'Hiirith Sinjar is 1117—57 a.h. 

Pertsch, Berlin Cat., No. 627. 

III. Beg.: <t^ 

AjIJ 


TURKISH. 

1. U. 8. 20. 

^.. ...X,Sy jt-Jjw Doctrina Christiana. The Catechism of the 
Church of England in Turkish and Latin, hy Albert Bobovius, 
Constantinople, 1654. 

2. U. 3. 13. 

A universal history hy Husain 
Efendi, generally known as Hazarfan, written in 1081-3 a.h. 
Dated Constantinople, 15th Rejeh, 1089 a.h. = 3rd Sept., 1678 a. n. 

Beg. : J'i:^ t5 A dJ jM3»- iX^ j A.4.»> 
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The colophon begins : 








j ILAaJ! ^ g .1 Ij 

AiaLuJl^lj I^ljis^ ij \j^ 

ol^!t I — ix^\ Jij ^ Uuj'^ tikLi 


AJ Ls '.kl.iill IJ i 

j*ljyLlL JAA-. ^IkUt i^lkLJl l^U 

4^1.^ lOJl A.Lj^ 


3. T. 7. 26. 

A naiTative of events under the Safavid Shahs of Persia about 
the year 1138 a.h. by an author called Josepho yjy. 

Peg. ; (Cmua/^a ^li y ^.\j 

4. U. 6. 24. 

A History of Sultan Suleyman I. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : CAulcj ilsj- 


5. V. 6. 20 II. 

A Turkish translation of a charter permitting Christians to 
occupy Mount Sinai, dated Sha'ban, 1048 a.h.* 

Beg. : A-wC va^JjLj Sj y£ 

AAkL^l (j a! y..i3y« ^y^Si aiiljA 

Aaxj c I aDl aii.Aw’ a li ^ 

'^r^y*) j^-j^ 

* The contents of Nos. 3 and 5 were kindly indicated by ilr. A. G. Ellis M.A. 
of the British Museum. " > ■) 


j.ii.A.s. 1906. 


39 
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6. TJ. 5. 1. 

A collection of ofS.cial documents, chiefly letters between the 
Porte and European Powers, more especially France. No date. 

E. J. W. G. 

Peg. : 


7. T. 8. 14. 

Insha LiJl. Models of letters, some of them by historical 
personages. E. J. AV. G. 

8. V. 7. 20. 

Insha Lul. Models of letters by Oqji-zade Nishanji 

Mehemmed Efendi 4 diwanf 

hand. E. J. G. 

Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 97a. 

9. V. 7. 13. 

Two treatises on Insha Lu', epistolary style, the first by Oqji- 
zade, no author for the second. Undated. E. J. W. G. 

I. A duplicate copy of the last work. 

II. Beg. 

10. T. 7. 17. 

Insha IjU), a collection of epistolary formulse : at the end are 
Tarious arithmetical notations, the multiplication table, etc. 

E. J. W. G. 

11. T. 7. 8. 

A hook on Insha tuV, epistolary style : a page or t'wo missing 
at the beginning : composed about 938 a.h. In diwani hand. 

E. J. W. G. 

Beg. Ij A-iiA-! 1-4 ^ ^ 
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12. V. 8, 5. 

Forms of Address for the Sultan and other great personages. 
No author’s name or date. E. J. W. G. 

I. Heading : 

Beg. : LliX« 

II. Heading : i'LiJ ^ 

Beg. ; {sie) 

13. T. 7. 12. 

A treatise on the organization, etc., of the Corps of Jannisaries ; 
the author says he is a member of the corps, but does not mention 
his name ; he compiled the treatise during the reign of Sultan 
Ahmed, son of Sultan Mehemmed. There does not appear to be 
any title mentioned in the text ; but the words <G*U U cjlia , 
Kitab-i Qaniin-Name, ‘ the Book of the Canon (Code),’ are written 
over the first page. Transcribed 9th Eebi'-ul-Akhii’, 1087. 

E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : A*J Utl .... <dl A.4 .s:*1 

:>,Xsr* ^IkL: 

Copyist : A.ks-^ 

Cf. Vienna Cat., iii, 252/. 


14. T. 6. 6. II. 

A note on the rations provided at certain ‘ imarets in Con- 
stantinople, drawn up by llehemmed bin Husain for the Sultan 
(Mehemmed III), written by Mchemmed bin Husain, 952. Auto- 
graph of author ? E. J. W. G. 

- <3^Ji (J_j^ liilij. jjAs'* b A.4,a- 

O-' 
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15. T. 6. 7. 

Kawzat-ul-Ezhar ye Leza’iz-ul-Esmar jUjUI 
by ‘Abd-ul-Mejid of Siwas, a work on Ethics, transcribed by 
Ibrahim ibn Jihangir, 1045. E. J. TV. G. 

Beg. : 

16. T. 3. 5. 

Almanack for the year a.h. 1008. E. J. W. G. 

Heading: (J^ ■^Us 

JU=r^'l 

17. T. 3. 17. 

Almanack for a.h. 1066. E. J. TV. G. 

Beg. : ^ ^111? 

18. T. 5. 11. 

A medical work, apparently without title (although 

is written on the flyleaf), by Sheref ud-Di'n ibn ‘A1 i el- 
Mutatayyib ^ , who was in charge of the hospital at 

Amasiya when Prince Bayezid (afterwards Sultan Bayezi'd II) was 
governor there. This is a translation of a work written for 
Khwarazm Shah . Copied by Mustafa ibn Shir Herd, 

and dated 3rd Muharram, 961. E. J. TV. G. 

Beg. : jJIa ^ ’•Ui ^ 

Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 124a. 

19. T. 8. 15. 

Qaws-Name <ulj ® treatise on Archery. There are 

many lacunae in this volume, and some of the pages have been 
bound out of their place. The Qaws-Name is followed by some 
prayers. E. J. W. G. 

Beg.: iLU .... 4 UI 
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20. T. 8. 3. 

Turkish-French. Vocabulary. No author’s name or date. 

E. J. 'W. G. 

21. T. 6. 4. 

aill L*jtj c:— i] Lughat-i Ni*met-ullah, a well-known Persian- 
Turkish Dictionary by Ni‘met-ullah. No date. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 142i. 

22. T. 7. 10. 

Turkish commentary on the Pend-Name A^Li of the 

Persian poet ‘Attar jUic by Shem'i. Dated 1030. E. J. "VV. G. 
The name of the commentary is A.«li CA-' jUw . 

Beg. : j jIj i 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 154i. 


23. T. 6. 5. 

Biwan-i Nejati, the poems of Nejati (flourished 
in the 15th century). E. J. "VV. G. 

The Preface to the Divan begins : 

aUI )!1 <d\ ^ 

The Divan begins : 

ytt 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 171a. 


24. 


V. 8. 22. 


Genji'ne-i Eaz poem by Yahya Bey cL^j 

Dated 13th Jumada-ul-Akhir, 991. E. J. W.G. 
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Beg. : id]! 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 181i. 


25. 


V. 7. 15. 


Leyla and Mejnun, poem by Fuzuli , transcribed 28th 

Muharram, 1084. E. J. "W. G. 

Heading: 

Beginning of Preface : 


*■11; 


' U.aJ i_C l 

ui'dj ai-JiAx 

Poem begins: A-i-Jl 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 2063. 


26. 


T. 6. 8. 


Sberef-ul-Insan by Lami‘i' (It is an 

adaptation from the treatise on the Dispute between Man and the 
Animals in the U..i 2 ll Undated. E. J. W. G. 


Beg. : 


Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 2263. 


i.? *<L2£r'l_i 

Ljla^ \jjb 


j*-j jJ |*Si^ •iLaEr'Li 


27. T. 7. 15. 

UJ ‘ibret-Huma by Lami'f , transcribed 29th 

Sha'ban, 1121. E. J. W. G. 




Vienna Cat., iii, p. 301/. 
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28. T. 7. 19. 

j {sic) ijlAi j “ The Golden 

and Open Door of Tongues — Turkish and Frankish,” a series of 
chapters on various subjects, with Latin translations of most. 

E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : <-r-»V 

29. U. 7. 21. 

A vocahulaiy explaining in Turkish certain Arabic and Persian 
words that occur in official documents. It is entitled : 

‘ ^ \j *' t- ** ^ L ** j L? iaj 1 

The vocahulaiy is followed by a table showing the numerals 
according to the notation called siyaq. No author’s name 
or date. E. J. W. G. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 282A 

30. T. 6. 9. 

A dictionary explaining in Ottoman Turkish the Jaghatay or 
Eastern Turkish words that occur in the works of Mfr ‘Alf Shir 
Newdyf No title, author’s name, or date. 

E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : 

JUr* 

This is the work called the Abushka. 

Brit. Hus. Cat., p. 263rt. 

31. V. 7. 16. 

Dictionary of Jaghatay or Eastern Tiu'kish explained in Ottoman 
Turkish. No author’s name. Copied by Ahmed bin ‘Abdallah, 
994. E. J. W. G. 

The same work as the last, but wanting the prologue. 

Beg. ; . . . . a1! 



XXIII. 


THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF VAN. 

Part VII. 

By professor A. H. SAYCE. 

TN the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1894, 
I showed that the Kelishin inscription (No. Ivi) was 
a bilingual, the Assyrian transcript of it having been 
discovered by M. de Morgan, and I was thereby enabled 
to confirm some of my interpretations of Vannic words and 
grammatical forms and to correct others. My conclusion 
was disputed by Drs. Belck, Lehmami, and Scheil, but the 
question has now been decided in my favour. Dr. Leopold 
Messerschmidt, together with Dr. Belck, has made a careful 
examination of a cast of M. de Morgan’s squeeze in the 
light of the fresh materials obtained by Drs. Belck and 
Lehmann in their scientific mission to Armenia, and the 
result is to prove that the Vannic and Assyrian texts are 
close representatives one of the other. The revised texts 
have been published by Drs. Belck and Messerschmidt in 
Anatole I (1904), and Dr. Lehmann has written upon them 
in the Zeiischrift der Deutschen MorgenUmdischen Gesellschaft, 
Ivi, 4 (1904), pp. 825-829. 

The revision has introduced so many corrections and new 
readings into the published copies as to necessitate a fresh 
transliteration and translation of the inscription. This, 
accordingly, I proceed to give. 
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Cuneiform: inscriptions of van. 


Assyrian Text. 

(1) [Ea-i ina pan] AN Khal-di-e ana ALU Mu-za-zir 

[W/ieti before^ Khaldh to Miizazir 

[il-lik-u-ni] 

[had gone] 

(2) [f Is-pu-u-]i-ni MAE f AN El-dur SAE rab-u 

[Ispid\iim son of Sar-duris, the great hing, 

SAE [daunu SAE kissati] 

the [})owerftil~\ king, [the king of multitudes,^ 

(3) [SAE MAT] Na-i-ri sa ALU Dhu-us-pa-an alu [u] 
[the king~\ of Nairi, of Dhuspan thecitg,[and'\ 

(4) [y Me-]nu-a TUE f Is-pu-u-i-ni mas-k[a-bi sa] 
[Me~\nuas the son of lapuinis, a rest-house [of~\ 

(o) [abni us-]dbu-bu ana AN Kbal-di-e ina eli 
[stone theg] made good; for Khaldis upon 

[sadi ?] 

[the mountains ?2 

(6) [a-ni-]i-nu nistak-an dup-pu ina pan nias-ka-[bi] 

we set up ; a tablet before the rest-house 

(7) [y Is-]pu-u-i-ni MAE y AN EI-[dur] 

[Islpuinis son of Sar-[duris2 

(8) [na-si] til-li damqute bi-bu damqu na-si 
[has raised '\ ; shields beautiful, a door beautiful hehas raised; 

(9) . . [rab ?]u-MES-ni sa eri na-si ummar eri 

great (f) . . . of bronze he has brought; a hotel of bronze 
na-si . . . 

he has brought ; . . . 

(10) . . bi-bu ma-h-du-tu tu-ru istakan ina mas- 

. . doors numerous {and) strong he has set up in the 

ka-[bi] 
rest-house ; 

(11) [babani]-MES sa AN Khal-di-e i-nam-din ana 

[the gate\s of of Khaldis he gives to 

AN Kbal-di-[e] 

Khaldis ; 
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(12) [a-na ni-isjbu-ut TI-LA-su na-si MCXII 
\Jor the sat is~\ fact ion of his life he has brought 1112 

GUD-MES 

oxen, 

(13) [IXMjCXX {sic) LU-BIR-a-MES immeru-MES 

[9] 120 sncldings {and) Iambs 

pa-as-ru XMIICIVCXC 
gearlings {and) 12490 

(14) [LU-]BIR-GAL-MES e-qu-te ki-i ina pan AX 

sheej) sacred when before 

Khal-di-[e] 

Khaldis 

(15) [ana] ALU Mu-za-zir allik-an-ni J Is-pu-i-ni MAR 

[toi] Muzazir I had gone, {I)Ispiiinis son 

T AX RI-[dnr] 
of SarDduris'] 

(16) [SAR rab-]u SAR dan-nu SAR kissMi 

the \)great king], the powerful king, the king of multitudes, 
SAR MAT Xa-i-ri sa ALU Dhu-us-pa-[an alu] 
the king of Nairi, of of Dhuspa [the city], 

(17) [ana pa ?-]ni-pa (?)-ni AX Rhai-di-c an-ni-u . . . 
[for the] mercy-seat {1) of Khaldis this [chap)el] 

(18) [ilani ? u] an-na-te MA-KA-MES ina eli 

[of the gods? and] these . . . s upon 

GIR(?) . . 
the pass {?) 

(19) [ina pa-]an babani sa AX Khal-di-e tani-[sil] 

\hef]ore the gates of of Khaldis like 

(20) [an-]na-te ina ALU Mu-za-zir istu lib-bi babani 

those in Muzazir from within the gates 

(21) [sa] AX Khal-di-e bi-bu ki-i pa-as-ri ILI-u (?) 
[of] Khaldis a door like a yearling I lifted up. 

(22) [niasnias?]-si i-du-nu KA-MES ki-i ina pa-an 
The augurs {?) uttered icords, irhen before 

AX Khal-di-[e] 

Khaldis 
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(23) [ana] ALU Mu-za-zir il-lik-u-ni [a-kLu-mes] 

[<o] Muzazir had gone [together'] 

(24) []] Is-pu-u-i-ni MAE. f AN EI-[dur] 

Ispuinis son of Sar-[di(ris] 

(25) []] Me-nu-a TUE f Is-pTi-u-[i-m] 

[and] Jfenuas son of Ispuinis ; 

(26) [a-]na e-qu-te yu-^-li-ku bi-bu sa AN 

for consecration then set apart the doors of 

Kbal-[cli-e] 

Khaldis ; 

(27) [iq-]bi-u rua-a sa bi-bu istu lib-bi baba[ni] 
[they] said thus: Whoever the door from within the gate[s] 

(28) [sa] AN” Khal-di-e ILI-u [sa] 

[of] Khaldis shall take away, [whoever] 

(29) [a-na] qi-li-li tsi-h-su iddin sum 

[to] the frieze {?) of its frame {?) shall give the name 

me-ni-me-ui 
of another, 

(30) [u iq-]ta-pi ki-i ILI-u [bi-bu] 

[and shall] assert that he has raised [the door] ; 

(31) [zik-ri-ya?] yu-pa-za-ar ina abni li-te-[e-su] 
[my name ?] shall hide, on the stone [//is own] deeds 

(32) [i-nam-]di-nu sa ina lib-bi ali ALU Mu-za-zir 
[shall] set; whoever ivithin the city, the city of Muzazir, 

(33) [jTi-se-]i-si-nie ki-i bi-[bu] 

shall cause to hear that the door 

(34) [ul-tu] lib-bi babani sa AN Khal-di-[e] 

[from] within the gates of Khaldis 

(35) [is-da-a ?-]ni-is ILI-ni SUM-MU 

[from the foundationstj)] he has erected, the gift 

[of sacrifices to] 

(36) [AN Kbal-]di-e MU-su ina eH ki-lu-di yu-[kin] 

Khaldis as his own gift upon the altar shall[place]‘, 

(37) [sa dup-pu] an-ni-tu i-da-h-ib u-[lu-u] 

[whoever] this [tablet] shall appropriate or 
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(38) [sa ina] lib-bi mas-ka-bi aii-ni-[u] 

(ts)J icithin this rest-house 

(39) [i-kba-ab-Jbu-u-ni sa a-na me-ni-me-ni i-qa-[ab-bi] 

shall conceal; whoever to another shall say : 

(40) [an-na-]a tas-kin AN Kbal-di-e AN [IM] 

[this~\ you have made ; Khaldis, Teisbas 

(41) [AN UT] AN-MES-ni sa ALU Mu-za-[zir] 

[and the Sun-god), the gods of Muzazir 

(42) [niqe?-su] ina eli ki-ri (?)-e (.P) la yu-[ki-nu] 

[Ais sacrifices) upon the altar (?) shall not set. 


Vanxic Text. 

(1) [I-u] AN Al-di-ka-i [ALU Ar-di-ni-di] 
[When) before Khaldis [to the city of Ardinis) 

(2) [nu-na-li(?) | Isj-pu-u-i-ni-ni f AN EI-[du-ri-e-khe] 

[had gone Is)puinis son of 5«/--[d((m] 

(3) [erila taraie erila] MAT Su-ra-a-u-e erila 

[the powerful king, the king) of the world, the king 

MAT Bi-a-i-[na-u-e] 
of Biai[nas), 

(4) [a-lu-]si ALU Dhu-us-pa-a ALU y Me-uu-[u-a-m] 

[dwelling) in Bhuspas the city, (and) Menuas 

(5) [y Is-pu-]u-i-ni-khe ya-ra-ni ABNI-di is-[ti-i-tu] 
son of Ispuinis, a rest-house of stone they [marked out) 

(6) [AN Al-]di-e tar (?)-a-i nu-u-a-di 

[Jbr Khal)dis the poiverful (?) on the mountain (?) 

te-ru-[u-tu ?] 

[they(?)) set up; 

(7) [duppa ya-ra-]ka-a-i y Is-pu-u-i-m-[e-s] 

[a tablet) before [the rest-place) Ispuini[s) 

(8) [y AN Rl-Jdur-kbi-ni-s na-kbu-ni u-ri-is (?) . . 

[son of 8ar)-duris has taken ; shields 

(9) [ga]-zu-li ni-ri-bi ga-zu-li na-kbu-[ni-e] 

beautiful (and) a door beautiful [he /ias] taken 
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^10) . . . -u-MES EE.U na-khu-ni sa-ni 

... of bronze he has tahen ; a hotel 

ERTJ na-khu-ni du . . 

of bronze he has taken ; ... 

(11) [. . -]ni ni-[ri-]bi tar-a-a-e a-da-a (?]-ni (?) 

. . . doors strong {and) numerous 

(12) [te-]ru-ni Al-di-na BAB a-ru-ni AN Al-[di-e] 

he has set up ; the gate of Khaldis he gives to Kltal[^dis'] ; 

(13) [e-u-]ri-i BAB ul-gu-si-a-ni e-[di-ni] 

[to the'] lord of the gate [for the] sake of {his) life 

(14) [na-khu-]ni MCXII GUD-MES IXMXX 

he [has brought] 1112 oxen, 9020 

LTJ-BIR-li-[ni-MES] 

sucklings 

(15) [LU-]ARDU-MES e-gu-ru-khe XMIIMIYCXC 

{and) lambs yearlings, {and) 12490 

(16) [LXJ-]BIR-GAL-MES at-qa-na-ni i-u 

sheep sacred. When 

AX Al-di-ka-[a-i] 
before Khaldis 

(17) [ALU] Ar-di-ni-di nu-na-bi | Is-pu-u-i-ni-ni 

to the city of Ardinis I tcent belonging to Isjminis 

(18) [y AX RI-]du-ri-e-khe erila DAX-XU erila 

son of [(Sar-jdffris, the powerful king, the king 

MAT Su-ra-a-u-[e] 
of the world, 

(19) [erila MAT] Bi-a-i-na-u-e a-lu-si 

[the king of] Biainas, dwelling in 

ALU Dhu-us-pa-a ALU 
'Dhuspas the city, 

(20) [AX Al-]di-ni-ni us-gi-ni i-na-ni bur-ga-na-ni 
of Khaldis for the mercy -seat {?) this chapel 

(21) i-na-ni-i us-la-a-ni zu-u-si-ni-li 

{and) these . . . belonging to the temple, 

(22) [a ?-]ri-e-di AX Al-di-na BAB te-ra-a-i-ni-li (?) 

in the jmss {?) the Khaldis- gate having been set up 
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(23) . . . -i ALU Ar-di-ni AN Al-di-na-ni [BAB-MES] 

[like'] of Ardinis the Khaldis [gatef], 

(24) [ni-Jri-bi e-gu-ru-khu Icha-i-ni klia-u-[bi] 

the door with a yearling’s taking [i] took. 

(25) [MAS?a-]li i-u i-u AN Kbal-di-ka-[a-i] 

[The atigur ? sp]oke tints, when before Khaldis 

(26) [ALU Ar-]di-iii-di nu-na-a-li [ Is-pu-u-i-[iii] 

to [Ar]dinis had gone Ispuinis 

(27) [f AN EI-]diir-e-kbe f Me-nu-a f Is-pu-u-i-ni-[e-kbe] 
son of [8ar-]duris (and) Mentias [sow] of Ispuinis ; 

(28) . . -di-tu AN Khal-di-e ni-ri-bi ti-ya-i-tu 

they [consecrated] of Khaldis the door ; they said : 

a-[lu-s] 

'Who[erer] 

(29) ni-ri-be AN Khal-di-na-ni BAB kba-u-li-i-e 

the door of the Khaldis gate shall take, 

[the frieze] 

(30) . . -li-ni a-lu-s a-i-ni-e i-u-li 

[of its frame] whoever for another shall claim (saying) : 
[i-ni-li ?] 

[This .?] 

(31) [AN Khab]di-is e-ya-me du-li-e [a-lu-s] 

[Khaf]dis to himself gives; [whoever] 

(32) . . . -li-i-ni a-lu-si i-na-a-ni . . . 

. . . dwelling in the city 

(33) . . . -ta-ni ALU Ar-di-ni ALU kha-su-li-[i-e] 

. . . the city of Ardinis shall cause to hear 

(34) [ni-ri-bi] AN Khal-di-ni BAB a-i-se-e-i 
(that) [the door] of the gate of Khaldis to the foundations 

kha-[u-li] 
he has taken ; 

(35) [a-lu-s] du-li-e me ku-u-i AN Klial-[di-e] 

[whoever] shall assign to his oicn account Khaldis' s 

(36) [zi-il-]bi qi-u-ra-a-e-di ku-lu-di-i-[e] 

[sacrifice]s on the platform of the altar ; 
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(37) [a-lu-]s DUP-TE-i-ni su-u-i-du-li-i-e . . . 

\ichoev~\ey the tablet shall appropriate ; \%chat 

(38) . . . -ni a-lu-s ip-khu-li-i-e a-lu-s 

\in this rest-place'\ whoever shall conceal ; whoever 

a-[i-ni-e] 
to a\nother'\ 

(39) [i-ni-Jli du-li-i-e ti-i-u-li-i-e u-[li-e] 

[«V] shall assigniand) shall pretend [itbelongs) toan\other^ 

(40) [tu-u-]ri-i AN Khal-di-is AN IM-s AN UT-s 

\_per']son; Khaldis, Teisbas {and) Ardinis, 

AN-MES-s 
the gods 

(41) [ALU] Ar-di-ni-ni na MU zi-il-bi qi-ra-e-di 

of Ardinis shall not grant sacrifices on the platform 

ku-lu-di-[e] 
of the altar. 


Assyrian Text. 

(4) The final syllable of maskabi is preserved in 1. 38. The 

root is 332^. A rest-house on the pass seems to be 
meant, similar to the posting inns established by the 
Egyptian king Thothmes III in the Lebanon. 

(5) The Yannic equivalent of . -dhu-bu signifies ‘to 

delimitate ’ ; perhaps \pH-^dhu-bu would be the better 
reading here. 

(8) Til-la sometimes has the determinative of ‘ leather ’ 
before it. In a letter quoted by Delitzsch horses are 
also described with tilli of silver. The word was 
used ideographically in Yannic (Sayce, Iviii, 5, where 
we should] read LU AN Khaldinauc BAB LU AN 
Khaldinaue TIL-LI-MES, ‘ a sheep for the Khaldis 
gate, a sheep for the Khaldis shields ’). We know 
from Sargon’s picture of the temple of Khaldis at 
Muzazir that shields were hung up on either side 
of the entrance to a Yannic sanctuary, and some of 
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the sacred bronze shields dedicated by Eusas to the 
temple at Toprak Kaleh are now in the British 
Museum. 

(8, 9) Nasu, with its ideograph ILI, means ‘ to hft/ 
‘remove,’ ‘take,’ ‘bring,’ ‘dedicate.’ The Vannic 
equivalents are nakhu and khau, which in the 
historical inscriptions are used in the sense of 
‘ bringing away ’ and ‘ conquering,’ i.e. ‘ taking.’ 
Of. the double sense of the English ‘ lift.’ 

(10) The hibu was ‘ the small door ’ or ‘ wicket ’ in the 
larger gate, such as is still usual in the East and in 
the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. Biba in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets is not a mistake as I supposed 
in 1894. 

(13) Pasru signifies ‘scattered grain’ (Sum. se-hirra) and 

comes from pasaru, ‘ to loosen.’ Hence immeru pasru 
will be a lamb that is no longer a suckling and can 
run loose. 

(14) Since the Vannic equivalent of eqiite is atqana-ni, which 

has the same origin as atqana-dum, ‘ he consecrated,’ 
and atqane-si, ‘priests,’ the Assyrian word must 
signify ‘ sacred ’ or ‘ consecrated.’ 

(17) I would identify with pa-an-pa-an {—parakkit, 

‘mercy-seat,’ W.A.L, ii, 35. 15). Of. meni-meni, 
1. 39 below. 

(18) MA-KA-MES is composed of the two ideographs MA, 

‘ dwelling,’ and KA, ‘ word,’ so it might mean 
‘ prayer - chambers.’ GIE is paddnu and urkhu, 
‘a road.’ 

(19) Messerschmidt and Belck give mat instead of tarn, 

which is the more probable reading. 

(21) What is meant by the final words of this line I fail to 

see. Nasii cannot signify ‘ to dedicate,’ since the 
Vannic equivalent is khau. See note on the Vannic 
version. 

(22) The traces of the first character in the line seem to be 

those of mas-mas. Idunu is for the usual idduni 
from nadu. 

J.E.A.s. 1906. 40 
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(26) As equte is literally ‘ sacred tilings,’ bihu is probably 
intended to be plural. 

Yusaliku is for ymtaliqu. Saldqu is literally ‘ to cut off.’ 

(29) Qilili is the kiliU of Nebuchadrezzar, which Delitzsch 

renders ‘ band ’ or ‘ frieze.’ The word signifies a 
border running round the outside of a building. 

Tsih corresponds with the Heb. 2 Kings xxiii, 17 ; 
Ezek. xxxix, 15. 

(30) Iqtapi for iqtabi. 

(33) Yuseisime for yitsesime. 

(36) Kiludi, ‘altar,’ is either borrowed from the Vannic 

kuludi (elsewhere written qiddi), or kiiludi is borrowed 
from it. For the interpretation of the line see note 
on the Vannic text. 

(37) I made idahib ‘ he destroyed ’ ; Professor Lehmann 

would translate it ‘ he carried away ’ ; but the Vannic 
equivalent shows that the word really means ‘ to 
appropriate,’ ‘ capture.’ 

(39) Meni-meni, usually written memineni, is the fuller form, 

like pani-pani, 1. 17 above. 

(40) Taskin ought to be taskun. The text is throughout in 

the Assyrian of a foreigner. 

(42) Kiru is ‘ garden ’ in Assyrian ; what is needed here is 
a word signifying ‘altar.’ We should probably read 
ki-lu-di. 


Vannic Text. 

By the help of the Assyrian transcript I have already, 
in 1894, indicated the significations of the Vannic 
ill, nuna-li, gazuli, and the grammatical suffix -kai, 
and in 1901 (J.R.A.S., p. 655) I have pointed out 
that niribi, ‘ entrance,’ ‘ door,’ is a loan-word from 
Assyrian. 

The sense of the passage is : When Ispuinis and 
Menuas were on the march to Muzazir, they built 
a rest-house for travellers on the summit of the 
Kelishin pass, erecting a stela in front of it. On 
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a subsequent occasion, when Ispuinis alone was 
campaigning in the district, he consecrated the rest- 
house, hanging shields on the walls, dragging doors 
up from the valley, and furnishing the shrine with 
a bronze bowl. Perhaps niina-li in line 2 should be 
nuna-tu. 

{3) Suras, ‘ the world,’ is derived, not from su, ‘ to make,’ 
but from su, ‘ manjq’ ‘ much,’ which we have in 
ehani-di suyai-di, ‘in many lands’ (Sayce, Ixiii, 10), 
and su-lihe, which signifies ‘ many,’ not ‘ artificial.’ 
Suras thus corresponds exactly with the Assyrian 
Idssati} 

(4) Alu-si is here and in 1. 19 the equivalent of the 

Assyrian sa, ‘ of ’ ; in 1. 32 of ina libhi, ‘ within.’ It 
means ‘ a citizen,’ and is, I believe, a derivative in 
-si from the borrowed Assyrian alu. 

(5) Professor Lehmann has shown that besides the pro- 

nominal isti-ni, isti-di, there was a verb hti signifying 
‘ to mark out,’ ‘ delimitate.’ It appears to have been 
an abbreviated form of aisfi, which is foimd in the 
inscription of Sigdeh (Lehmann, Z.D.3I.G., Iviii, 

p. 818). 

Dr. Belck has given a list of examples of a 3rd person 
plural termination of the verb in -tu, which he and 
Professor Lehmann have discovered in the inscriptions. 
This explains the variant te-ir-tu, i.e. ter-tu, for terii-ni 
in Sayce, v, 34, ‘they set up,’ the nominative being 


* Stt-i-ni in Ixxix, 16, is the 3rd pers. of the verb s«, ‘to make,’ and has 
nothing to do with su, ‘ many.’ In this passage the squeeze shows that the 
word tollowing the determinative of ‘bronze’ is really du-di-e, which must 
therefore be the Tannic name of that metal. The word preceding the 
determinative is di-ri, the derivative of which, diri-nis, denotes a class of 
workmen (‘smiths’?) in the Toprak Kaleh tablet (1. 8). The whole passage, 
conseqnently, may be : D.P. TtJR-MES-«»-« S'] u-ru-li-ni su-i-7ii D.P. 

TITR-se [i ?-]bi-7-a di-ri ERII du-di-e te-ra-gi, ‘some of the citizens (?) have 
made the seed-plot for the citizens with picks of copper, iron, (and) bronze.’ In 
this case din will he ‘iron.’ I think that teragi signifies ‘with picks’ or 
‘ chisels.’ In 1. 31 the sense may be ‘making a way for the water with picks.’ 
The passage translated above might conceivably be rendered ; ‘ Who of posterity 
win make a (similar) seed-plot for posterity,’ etc., but the use of the ideographic 
‘sons’ in 1. 11 of the inscription seems to oblige us to refer the expression to 
the sons of Tosp.’ 
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‘ Ispuinis and Menuas.’ It is possible tbat we have 
another instance of the termination in khai-tu, xxxii, 
4, ‘ the soldiers having collected [their arms ?] over- 
mastered (?) the city of Surisihs.’ 

(8) Since nakhu in the historical inscriptions means ‘to 
take/ the verb here probably refers to carrying the 
stela up from the valley. 

Initial kh is dropped in this inscription (in Khaldis and 
khatqanani) ; it is therefore possible that uyis . . . 

‘ shields/ is the khuris ... of Sayce, Ixxix, 22. 

(12) The bihngual shows that aru signifies ‘to give/ not 

‘to bring.’ 

(13) The signification of ulgiisiani has at last been cleared 

up by this bilingual as well as by the bilingual 
inscription of Topzawa. Hence in Sayce, Ixxx, 4-7, 
we shoxdd translate : ma-ni-ni AN Khaldi-ni Mdi-ni 
Menua Ispuine-khi-n^ Imispua Menua-khi-ne ulgus 
pitsus alhcisi, ‘ from all their Khaldis-gods to Menuas, 
son of I., and Inuspuas, son of M., life, joy, strength ! ’ 
Alsttise is plural, and the meaning of pifsns is given 
in the Topzawa bilingual. 

(14) It is difficult to believe that the animals were driven 

up to the summit of the pass. It is more probable 
that they were given to the mother sanctuary in 
Muzazir. Aldina BAB is literally ‘ gate of the land 
of Khaldis,’ and consequently must be a term 
metaphorically apphed to the pass itself. 

(17) The form Ispuini-ni explains the forms in -ni after the 
1st person of the verb in the historical inscriptions. 
While the nominative in -s preceded the verb, it was 
changed into the objective case in -ni (probably 
pronounced -n) when it followed the verb. 

(20, 21) Usgi-ni corresponds with panipani, and usla-ni with 
MA-KA-]iIES. Inani here is evidently the equivalent 
of anniu and annati, and is a lengthened form of the 
demonstrative ini, and therefore unconnected with 
inani, ‘ city,’ which we find in 1. 32. Apparently the 
difference between the two was that in the pronoun 
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the second syllable was short, in the word for ‘ city ’ 
it was long. There is no longer any difficulty, 
accordingly, in the translation of the formula in 
the historical inscriptions of Argistis : Khaldia istine 
inani-li arniiisini-li susini sale zadubi, ‘for the people 
of Khaldis that is here these achievements in one 
year I performed.’ 

Zusini-li, the translation of which is given in the 
bUingual inscription of Topzawa, is the msi of Sayce, 
Iviii, 2. Perhaps the Vannic word for ‘ god ’ was 
zu, zu-si or su-si signifying ‘divine.’ The word is 
found in Ixxix, 23, where the reading is : 
zu-u-se, ‘ with the gods ’ (?). 

(24) All the sense I can extract out of this line is that the 
king took the door and carried it up the mountain 
as easily as he would have carried a lamb. Khai-ni, 
however, may not be from khait, ‘ to take,’ ‘ carry 
captive,’ but be connected with khai-tu, xxxii, 4, for 
which see note on line 5 above. 

(26, 27) We should notice that the objective case of Ispuinis 
and Menms is not used here ; hence it is probable that 
in line 1 nuna-tu should be read ; see note on line 17. 

(28) Ti-yai, lengthened form of ti, as su-yai is of sm in 

Ixiii, 10. 

(29) The meaning of ainei is settled by the Assyrian nieni- 

meni. Ti has probably been omitted by the engraver 
before iu-U. 

(31) In eya-nie, me is the dative of the 3rd pers. pron., and 
eya is the ea-i, ‘ whether — or,’ of Ixxxvi, 40, 41 ; 
hence the word seems to signify ‘ to himself.’ 

(34) An inscription discovered by Professor Lehmann 
(Z.D.M.G., Iviii, p. 841) makes it clear that aisei 
must mean ‘foundations.’ Here we have i-nu-ki-e 
E-GAL-a e-ha ALU-MES a-li-li i-nu-ki-e . . . 
i-nu-ki-e E-GAL a-bi-li-du-u-hi-e me-i a-i-se-e-i, 
‘utterly the palaces as well as aU the cities, utterly 
the . . . , utterly the palace I burned to its 

foundations.’ 
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(35, 36) In the Topzawa bUingiial (1. 30) ziel-duhi must 
signify either ‘I prayed’ or ‘I sacrificed.’ The 
AssjTian equivalent is that is, lu-isik or lu- 

esik, from the root of which comes nisakkit, ‘ a sacrifice ’ 
(see Delitzsch), and perhaps also iisukku, ‘ sanctuary.’ 
From ziel, hy means of the locative suffix, is formed 
ziel-di, which we have in Sayce, lix, 11, [^Kkal^di- 
m'-ni zie/-die D.^. tisnu, ‘flesh for the sacrificial altar 
of the Khaldises,’ as well as in barzani zieldi, 
‘a chapel-altar.’ In zil-bi, hi is the plural suffix, so 
that the word signifies ‘ sacrifices.’ The object 
‘ upon ’ which sacrifices are placed must be an altar. 
This fixes the meaning of kiludi and kiiltide. Else- 
where where the phrase occurs kuludi is ■written 
qiil-di ; qinra qul-di (Sayce, lix, 6), qiura-ni qul-di~ni 
(Ixxvii, 6). Quldi is found alone in Ixxix, 6, quldi[_-Hi'\ 
\f\mi, D.P. Biaina-se palln eha AK'-MES-se guni 
sulimanu, ‘ the area of an altar, for a ... to the 
Biainians and for (daily) sacrifices to the gods ’ ; 
Ixxix, 14, guni qukU-\_di?'] sulimanu, ‘sacrifices on 
the altar.’ Qiura-ni also occurs alone (Ixxxvi, 7), 
and in Ixxxvi, 46, we have mei zil-bi qiurai-di, ‘his 
sacrifices on the (altar-)platform.’ I render qiura by 
‘platform,’ since it corresponds with the Assyrian 
eli, ‘upon,’ and must therefore be either part of the 
altar or the ground on which the altar stood. It 
cannot be the first as it is used alone, and it will 
therefore be the kisallu or ‘ altar-platform ’ of the 
Assyrians, as opposed to the kigallu or ‘ temple- 
platform.’ Qiu-ra is a derivative in -ra (like su-ras) 
from the preposition qiu (Lx, 5, tsune-li meie-li qiu, 
which I would now translate ‘ on the bank of 
a canal’). 

Kui is found in the compound ku-sit-ni, ‘ he caused to 
be built’ or ‘erected’ (Ixv, 6). 

(41) Na would therefore appear to be the Vannic negative. 
‘ Prayers ’ instead of ‘ sacrifices ’ would seem more 
natural here, at least to the modem mind. 
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In 1894 I pointed out that Ardinis, ‘ the city of the Sun- 
god,’ is the Vannic name of the city which was called 
Muza-zir, ‘the place whence the serpent issues,’ by the 
Assyrians. The inscription fixes the position of the city, 
now Shkenna near the Topzawa-Chai. 

The Bilingual Inscription of Topzawa. 

This was discovered by Dr. Belck and Professor Lehmann, 
and copied and re-copied bj" them in 1899. It is engraved 
on a stela near Sidikan. Professor Lehmann has published 
11. 9-28 of the Assyrian text and 11. 9-32 of the Vannic text 
in the Zeitschrift d. Beutschen Morgenldndischen Geselhchaft, 
Iviii, pp. 834-5. Of this I offer the following translation : — 

Assyrian Text. 

(9) . . -e-qi (?) lu u ta (?) . . an a yu-bi-lu-u-ni 
... ... ... they had brought ; 

(10) te-ir-du [tsab-]MES ana [ALL] Mu-za-[zir] . . . 

marched the troops to the city of Mtizazir . . . 

(11) I Ur-za-na SAB, pukh-ru ina bit-ili ina 

Ur-za-na king of multitudes into the temple into 

pani-jn e-li-[ma] 

my presence came, 

(12) [a-]di MAT As-sur tsab-MES AN Khal-di-a 
[««] far as Assyria the soldiers Khaldi 

bil IK-MES su-til LU-t[u] 

the lord of existences {?) caused to ascend ; they took 

(13) [kurun-]ni-MES ina lib-[bi-]su DTJ-[ku] 

the tcine there. Sad gone 

y Dr-za-na-a zu-qu-ti 

Urzana {and) the infantry 

(14) e-mu-qi f Ur-za-na-a ana se-qi ka-ya-na-a 
the forces of Urzana to render homage 

(15) i-na bi-it AN Khal-di-a ana-ku f Ku-sa-se 

in the temple of Khaldi. I Rusas 
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(16) a-di sa-di-e MAT As-sur-KI . . . a-ta-la-ka 

as far as the mountains of Assyria . . . marched. 

(17) [di-]ik-tani [KAK] f T7r-za-na-a ina qa-ti LIT 

sld\ughter [/>«»</«]. Urzana hy the hand I tool:; 

(18) [al-]ti-h-su ina mas-ka-ni u ana 

[I] took charge of him in {his) place and to 

sarru-ti astak-an 

the sovereignty raised {him). 

(19) [XV] yu-me-MES ina lib-bi ALT7 Mu-za-zir 

[15] days icithin Ifuzazir 

a-tu-[sub] 

1 remained; 

(20) niqe-MES pa-ni tap-pu-tu ALU Mu-za-zir 
sacrifices before the community of Muzazir 

a-ti-di-[in] 

I offered; 

(21) [ana] D.P. nisi-MES ina libbi ALU Mu-za-zir 

[<o] the men icithin Muzazir 

a-di [tsab-MES ? aq-bi] 

together with \the soldiers ? I proclaimed^ 

(22) [ba-]a-na ina yu-me a-na nap-tan e-ru-bu 

a festival ; daily to the feast they went. 

ana-ku f Ru-[sa-se] 

I Rusas 

(23) [ina] pani sa AN Kbal-di-a D.P. reu 

[i»] the sight of Khaldi a shepherd 

ki-e-nu [sa nisi-MES] 

faithful \of mankind'] 

(24) ana-ku AN Kbal-di-a bit qa-as-si-pu 

{am) I; may Khaldi, the temple making holy, 

lut-ma-a-[an-ni] 
decree [to me] 

(25) [tu-]qu-un-tu AN Kbal-di-a li-tu da-[na-nu] 

victory ; may Khaldi strength po\wer] 
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'(26) [mil-jka-tu liddin-na ina lib-bi sanati-ya 
(and) \1iinq]ship give. In the midst of my years 

[ana] MAT Urdbu ir-ti-[di] 

[to'] Ararat I marched, 

•(27) [lu-]u-si-ik ilani liddin-nu-ni yume sa 

[then] I sacrificed. May the gods grant days of 

khiduti 

joy 

(28) [ana bit]-ili eli yume sa kha-du-ti 

[to the tem]ple more than (former) days of rejoicing ! 


Vannic Text. 

(9) si (?)-e-i-si ALU Ar-di-ni-di kba-ba-la-a- . . 

. . . in Ardinis . . . 

(10) [AN Khal-]di-s ti-a-khi-i-e-s su-si-ni-e sa-li-[e] 

[Khal]dis . . -ing one year 

(11) . . . -a-se NISU-[MES]-s(e) ALU Ar-di-ni 

. , . (for ?) the men, of Ardinis 

(12) [u-]la-di te-ru-ni DU f Ur-za-na-s 

[in the] midst, set up. Came JIrzanas 

BIT-PARA-[di] 

[itito] the shrine 

(13) [ka-]u-ki ma-a NISU TSAB GIS-BAN 

[he]fore me ; the archer(s) 

MAT AS-SUE-ni-e-di AN Khal-di-s 
in Assyria Khaldis 

(14) . . . -me (?)-e a-ru-ni a-sa-di KUEUN-tsi 

to my (?) . . . gave ; there wine 

za-du-u-[ni] 

[they] were mahing. 

.(15) [ns-]ta-di MAT AS-SUE-ni-e-di AMIL a-si-MES 
On (my) march to Assyria the infantry, 

a-li-e 
who 
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(16) za (?) sag (?) ni a ri [na-]ku-ri gu-nu-si-iii-[m3 

[did not render] the homage of servanU 

(17) [AI7 Khal-jdi-ni-ni zu-u-si-i-ni u-la-a-di-[ej 

of the [Khal]dians’ temple in the midst 

(18) [ku-]ri-e-da za-as-gu-u-bi \ Ur-za-na-ni 

{and) tribute, I slew. Urzanas 

(19) [pa-ri] ALU Ar-di-ni-i pa-ru-u-bi a-u-du-i-[e ?] 

[out of] Ardinis I took with the hand. 

(20) [ma-ni] ba-al-du-bi te-ru-u-bi ma-ni-ni e-si-[ni] 
[Hini?^ I brought hack ; I set up his rule 

(21) [i?-]na(?)-ni XV YtJ-ME ALU Ar-di-ni 

over the city {?) ; 15 days of Ardinis 

ma-nu-di a-li-e 

in the co7nmunity sacrifice 

(22) [i-u] za-du-u-bi KAL ALU Ar-di-ni-e 
[u'heri] I had performed the ichole to A rdinis 

a-ru-u-[bi] 

I gave; 

(23) [ALU Ar-di-ni-e-]di-e Ytl-ME su-i-ni-ni a-si-kbi-ni 

in [Ardinis] many days a feast 

as-du-[bi] 

[7] celebrated 

(24) . . . AMIL-[se]-e is-te-di f Ru-^-ni 
[for] the meti in that place belonging to Musas, 

AX Khal-di-e-[i] 
of the Khaldian 

(26) [MAT-]na AMIL si-e mu-tsi AMIL UX-MES-u-e 
land the shepherd faithful of mankind. 

AX Khal-di-[e] 

To Khaldis 

(26) [zu-]u-si-ni a-se-e gu-iiu-s(e) u-i gu-nu-u-[sa] 

for the temple house conquest and pow[er] 

(27) . . . -[di ?-]ra-si ya-bi a-ru-me-e AX Kbal-di-i-s 

. . . I prayed: may Khaldis give 

(28) [a-]se-e ar-di-s(e) pi-tsu-u-s(e) su-si-na MU me- . . 

to the house gifts of joy. One year af[ter] 
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(29) [MU]-e i-ni-li nu-ul-du-u-li MAT Lu-lu-i-iii-[di] 

that \iiear\ on returning [/o] Lulus 

(30) zi-el-du-bi ar-tu-me AN-MES-s pi-tsu-u-[se] 

I sacrificed : may the gods give joy 

(31) [a-]si-li YU-ME-MES-di pi-tsu-si-ni e-ti-bi 

to the house among days of joy more than 

is-tu-[bi-m] 
the preceding 

(32) [ba ?-]a-li e-di-ni sal-mat-kbi-ni kba-ra-ni 
for the sake of the sacrifices {?). The frontier road {?) 

te-ra-gi 
ivith picks {?). 


Assyrian Text. 

Tbe two versions do not agree so closely together as in 
tbe case of tbe Kelisbin inscription, and tbeir author bad 
less knowledge of Assjurian than tbe earlier scribe. 

(10) Terdu would signify ‘ they marched down ’ if it is- 
Assjnian. But in 'view of the Yannic text it is very 
possibly tbe Yannic fer-tu, ‘ they set up,’ which is 
found in Sayce, v, 34, where the variant text has 
teru-ni. 

(12) Su-til is a more probable transliteration than su-ziz, 
‘settled.’ The last character but one in the line in 
Professor Lehmann’s copy looks more like ku than 
lu, but ku would give no sense. As the ideograph 
in the next line denotes ‘ vines ’ [karani) as well as 
‘ wine,’ we should expect a verb like ‘ they planted.’ 
(17) The soldiers were slain who, instead of rendering 
homage with TJrzana and their comrades, had fled to 
Assyria, and there, apparently, were massacred while 
drunk with wine. 

(19) According to Professor Lehmann the inscription has 
the character suk, which he thinks may be used for 
sitb : it is more probably either an engraver’s error 
or a mistake in the reading for 
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(22) Similarly we find yuma band for ‘ holiday ’ in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets. 

(24) Qassipu for kah'pu from kasapu, which has not h i n g to 
do with ‘ a funeral feast.’ In the Gilgames Epic 
iksttpu kiisapa is ‘ they made holiday,’ i.e. rested. 


Vanxic Text. 

(12) The signification of nla-di is given by its Assyrian 

equivalent in line 17. 

(13) For ka(i)uki see J.R.A.S., October, 1894, p. 703. 

That md is the oblique case of ies, ‘I,’ is new. The 
oblique case of the possessive is found in a tablet 
discovered by the German excavators at Toprak 
Ealeh and published by Professor Lehmann, which 
begins : akuki-mu, ‘ to my lord.’ ^ 

The Vannic equivalent of Assur, ‘ Assyria,’ must have 
ended in -n. 

(14) The root of asa-di is probably the same as that of asi-s, 

‘ house.’ 

The Vannic word for wine was nieisi : see J.II.A.S., 

XX, p. 9. 

(15) Asi turns out to mean ‘ infantry,’ not ‘ cavalry,’ as 

I had rendered it. Hence sur-khani in xxxix, 49, 
wiU be ‘cavalry,’ and its synonym sisu-khani must 
be compounded with the Ass. sisu, ‘ horse.’ 

Ale must signify ‘who’ here, and so have the same 
origin as ahis. 

' According to Professor Lehmann’s copy the first paragraph is — (1) a-hu-Tci- 
mu y Eu-sa-a-u y Ar-gis-te-hhi (2) y Sa-ga-as Tar-a-nis Js-gv-gu-ul-kki-e 
(3) tt-la-qu MAT Ma-tia-i-di y A-ta-h-a (i) e-si-i-a MAT SAERI-«i AN 
KhaUdi-ni a-m-me (5) y Eu-sa-a-khi-na MAT Qi-el-ba-ni-ta (?) (6) BIT- 
PARA-«i IB-NI ; i.e., ‘ To my lord RuSas sou of Argistis (says) Sagas of Taras 
(elsewhere called Tarius) ; from the midst of Isqigulus in the laud of the Minui 
for the royal laud of Khaldis I hare sent the men of the place of Atahas : in 
Qielhanis in the province of EuSas one is huilding a sanctuary.’ Am-me seems 
to represent the ordinary 1st person of the verb rather than the precative, and 
in Siisa-u the final vowel must be «. So ula-gu for ttla-Jci. A list of the 
workmen follows ; the second in the list are the di-ri-ni-e-i from di-ri, which 
we find in Sayce, Ixsix, 17. 
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(16) Art may be ‘ gift.’ Perhaps instead of za we should 
read na. 

(18) The signification of zasgubi is settled by this passage. 
For the preceding word cf. kure-da, ‘ tributes,’ xxx, 14. 

(20) Mani-ni is formed by the relatival sufi&x -ni from mani, 

and hence is not a plural. 

I have been converted by Prof. Lehmann’s arguments 
to his view that esi means ‘ place.’ In this passage, 
therefore, a more literal translation would be ‘ post.’ 

(21) The difficult word manu is at last explained. It must 

mean ‘ in common,’ ‘ all together.’ Hence aUus 
manus (v, 2) is ‘ all the months together ’ ; sule-manu 
(Ixxix, 8, 15 ; Ixxxvi, 7) is ‘ in common to many,’ 
i.e. ‘ public ’ ; ali-manu, ‘ common to all.’ In Ixxxvi, 
8, giei manii-ri, or ‘ public temple,’ is opposed to gi 
sidagu-ri in Ixxvii, 7, which will therefore signify 
‘ a separate ’ or ‘ private chapel.’ 

Alii must be the halie, ‘ sacrifices,’ of Sayce, v. 

(23) For sui-ni-ni see note on Ivi, 3, above. 

Asikhi-ni has the same root as askhii-me, ‘ may she 
banquet,’ Sayce, xxiv, 6 ; askku-li-ni, xix, 12 ; askhas 
and askhas-tes, x, 2, 5 (to which I assigned the 
signification of ‘food’ in my first memoir). 

Since d becomes t after •?, asta in Sayce, lx^iii, 6, 10, 11, 
may be the noun corresponding to asdu-hi. 

(25) In eba-na sie mutsi the last two words are new. 

(26) The Assyrian text shows that my original translation 

of gunuse and giinnsa was nearer the truth than 
Dr. Scheil’s correction of it. 

(27) In ya-bi we probably have the root of ya-ra-ni, ‘ a rest- 

house’: cf. also ti-yai-tu, ‘they said.’ 

The Assyrian text shows that I was right in the 
explanation I put forward of the verbal suffix -me va. 
my first memoir. 

(28) It is imfortunate that the character which followed 

me is lost. Like other prepositions it would have 
terminated in -u, and may have been m ; cf. mesu-li, 

‘ on the left hand (?),’ v, 30. 
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(29) Ntildu, ‘to descend,’ ‘return,’ is probably a compound 

of du ; cf. mtla-li, Ixviii, 6, 10, 11. 

(30) ‘ I prayed ’ would seem a more natural signification of 

zieldu-hi bere than ‘ I sacrificed.’ 

Ar-tu-me is the 3rd pers. pi. of aru with the precatire 
suffix me. 

(31) Etihi is clearly related to atibi, ‘ myriads.’ 

(32) For terarji see xxxvii, 2 ; Ixxix, 17, 31. 


LXXXVII. 

Two years ago Dr. Eendell Harris sent me a photograph 
of an inscription which had been dug up in the courtyard 
of a house near the church of Haykavank at Van, and had 
long been used as a pavement stone with its face downwards. 
Professor Lehmann has since published it in the Zeitschrift 
der Deidschen Mor(jenIandmhen GeselhcJinft, Iviii, pp. 815-23, 
but as he has not attempted to give a translation of it 
I reproduce it here with the provisional number Ixxxvii in 
continuation of my previous notation. 

(1) [y Ar-gis-ti-]s 

(2) y Ru-sa-khi-ni-s 
son of Rusas 

(3) [GIS-]KAK ti-ma ku-lu-[ni?] 

a building has defined {?) for a sanctuary, 

(4) i-nu-ka-a-ni 
the area 

(5) e-§i-ni-ni 

of the place (extending to) 

(6) y Gi-lu-ra-a-ni-e 
before Gilura’s 

(7) GIS-TIR-ni-ka-i 
garden 

(8) pa-ri f Is-pi-li-ni 

from that of Ispilis 
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(9) f Ba-tu-klii-m-iii 

the son of Batiis 

(10) GIS-NTJ-KHIR-ni-di 
the gardener 

(11) ixcL T t: 

950 cubits. 

(1) Professor Lehmann is doubtless right in restoring the 
name of [Argistis]. 

(3) GIS-KAK -sras kamnis, pi. kanina, in Vannic. 

Ti-nia must be a verb here. I suppose the root to be ti 
with suffix -ma ; cf. the precative -me. 

(4) Inu is ‘ extent,’ ‘ length ’ ; inti-ka, ‘ before-the-length,’ 

‘ area ’ ; inu-ki, ‘ to its full extent,’ ‘ in its entirety.’ 
(10) The order of the ideographs ought to be NU-GIS- 
KHIR. 


LXXXVIII. 


I also received from Dr. Rendell Harris a copy of an 
inscription on the two sides of a stone built into the walls of 
the church of Surb Sargis at Melazgherd, which was found 
in 1903. 

Face A. 


(1) AN Khal-di-ni-ni 
To the Khaldises 

(2) al-Su-si-ni f Me-nu-a-ni 

the great ones belonging to Menuas 

(3) y Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi 

son of Ispuinis 

(4) SAR DAN-NU SAR al-su-ni 

the powerful king, the great king 

Face B. 

(1) . . . [du-li-]i-e 

. . . shall [set]. 
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(2) a-lu-s a-i-ni-e 

whoever to a second, 

(3) a-lu-s u-li-[e] 

whoever to another 

Face B is at the back of Face A. 


LXXXIX. 

I copied the following inscription, which was found at 
Berggri, in the Museum of Constantinople, where it is 
numbered 1112. It is, I believe, the same as Professor 
Lehmann’s “MENU AS 32.” The first line of the text 
is lost. 

(2) [y Me-nu-u-a-s f Is-pu-]u-i-ni-khi-ni-[s a-li] 

[^Menuasl son of llsp]uinis [s«ys] : 

(3) [AN] Khal-di-ni-e ba-du-si-e DUP-[TE-ni] 

0/ Khaldis a destroyed tablet 

(4) [te-ru-]u-bi a-li ALU Ar-tsu-ni-u-i-[ni] 

I {set up] ; and of the city of Artsunius 

(5) [DUP-]TE te-ru-u-bi a-li i-na-a-[ni-i] 

a {tab]let I set up ; and of the city 

(6) [a-]lu-ri-i-na-a DUP-TE te-ru-u-bi 

inhabitants a tablet I set up. 

(7) [a]-lu-us ni tu-li-e a-lu-s pi-tu-li-e 

Whoever them carries away, tvhoever obliterates, 

(8) [a-]lu-s te-ir^du-li-e a-lu-s 

whoever transplants {?), whoever 

(9) u-li-e i-ni-li du-li-e AN Khal-di-s 

to another it {them) assigns, Khaldis 

(10) [AN IM-]8 an UT-s qi-is (?)-mu (?)-ri-a-s 

{Teisba]s {and) Ardinis, the 

AN-MES-s 
gods. 
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(11) [pa ?-]ru-[u-]ni-e-ni ma-a-ni e-ha [me-i] 

xoill remove (?) , him as well as [^«s] 

(12) [zi-]li-bi-[i qi-i-ju-ra-a-ni e-di-m-[e] 

((sacirijices for the [altar'\-platform. 

(5) ‘ The city ’ denotes Dhuspas or Van as opposed to the 
older capital Artsunius. 

(7) The spelling a-lu-us is interesting, as it proves that 

I am right in holding that the suffix of the nominative 
was -s, not -se. The Vannic script was practically 
alphabetic, the vowels being written wherever there 
was room for them. Where they are not written, 
the presumption alwaj’s is that they were not 
pronounced. As there is no certain example of 
a vowel being attached to the accusative suffix, 
I believe it was pronounced not -ni. 

Ni in this line must be an accusative of the 3rd personal 
pronoun. Perhaps it is the origin of the accusative 
suffix. 

(8) Teirdu appears to be a compound of ter{u) and du, and 

is foimd in Sayce, xxi, 5, where it must be used in 
much the same sense as tern. See also Ixviii, 7. 
Perhaps it means ‘ gives to be set up,’ or better, ‘ to 
give away,’ ‘ dispose of.’ 

(10) I was vmable to make out the characters, or character, 
following qi. 

(11, 12) The second -ni of the verb is difficult to explain. 
If the verb is paru it ought to be followed by pari, 
not edini, which in iilgiisitjani edini signifies ‘for the 
sake (of).’ But since three characters seem to be lost 
after bi, we could, of course, read [pa-ri j'i-], ‘ [from] 
what is for the sake of the altar-platform.’ I believe, 
however, that qiurani edini should be construed with 
zilibi, ‘ sacrifices on accoimt of the altar.’ 


/.R.A.S. 1906. 


41 
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xc. 

I copied another inscription at Constantinople on a double 
step cut out of black basalt. Apparently it was a single 
block of a broad staircase ; not only the commencement and 
end of the inscription are wanting, but also the beginnings 
and ends of the lines. 


A (on the top step). 

(1) khi-ni-s a-li-i 
son of .. . says : 

(2) sa e lu u a 


(3) a-ru-U AN Khal-[di] 

given (?) to Khal[dts'] 

(4) IMVIIGXXX (?)III 
173 (?)3 

(5) [ALU Dhu-]us-pa-a ALU u-la-[di] 

[^Dhulspas the city tvithin 

(6) ni u . . . ni ka (?)-i 
before (?) . . . 


B (on the side of the upper step and top of the lower step). 

(1) [Is-pu ?-]u-i-ni-e 
of \Ispii\inis (?) 

(2) i-u-ni-ni 

(3) la (?)-la-a-ni 

(4) a-gu-u-bi 
I brought 

(5) i (?) as (?) ALU 


(6) a-se di-ru 


Dhu-u-[us-pa-a] 

Z)/ii«[spas] 
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C (on the side of the lower step). 

(1) Is-pu-[u-i-ni-s] 

(2) u se 

(3) ar su 

(4) e-ri[-la?] 
king {?) 

(5) sa a 

(6) li-i 


It is possible that we should substitute Ispuinikhinis, 
‘ son of Ispuinis/ i.e. Menuas, for Ispuinis. 

PiU, ‘water/ 

Professor Lehmann does not seem to have seen my last 
article on the Vannic inscriptions (J.P.A.S., October, 1901), 
as he stiU adheres to his old error of translating pili by 
‘ canal.’ But in Lxxxvi, 17, 22, the word interchanges with 
the ideographic A-MES, ‘ water,’ thus settling its meaning. 
Hence in the Artamid inscriptions ini pili aguni is simply 
‘ this water he brought,’ which explains the use with g^iH of 
the verb agu, ‘ to bring.’ ^ As my attempt at the translation 
of lxxxvi needs correction in several points, and Professor 
Lehmann has made it probable that iiniesi-ni is borrowed 
from the Assyrian urnam, ‘enclosure,’ ‘basin,’ I here give 
again 11. 14-25 : — 

(14) pi-li IS^AHR H-da-ru-ni-a-ni 

the icater of the river Ildarunim 


* In Sayce, Ixiv, 7, 8, 18, Sarduiis prays for YITME-MES gazuU pili 
liprugi-ni, ‘prosperous days (and) pure(?) water.’ Pili, ‘water,’ has, of course, 
no connection with pi, acc. pi-ni, ‘name,’ which we find e.g. in xxxiv, 
13-15 : ha-al-du-bi ALU Lii-nii-u-ni-ni me-e-si-ni pi-i D.P. Me-nu-u-a-li-e 
a-tsi-li-ni, ‘ I changed its name of Lununis to Town (?) of Menuas.’ 
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(15) a-gu-u-bi u-me-si-ni ti-ni 

I h'ought; what ‘ the enclostire ’ was called 

(16) i-nu-ka-kbi-ni-e f Eu-^-i-ni-e 

the ichole area as belonging to Rtisas 

(17) khu-bi gi a-se pi-li 

I tooh ; for {ov of) the temple-house with the water 
ni-ki-du-li 
making libations, 

(18) LU-BIRU-TUR AN Khal-di-e 

a lamb to Khaldis 

(19) ni-ip-si-du-li-ni LU AN Khal-di-e 

of the north {?) {and) a sheep to Khaldis 

(20) SUM LU AN IM-a LU AN UT-ni-e 

I sacrificed; a sheep to Teisbas, a sheep to Ardinis, 

(21) se-kha-di-e AN A-ni-qu-gi-e 

a goat {?) to Aniqugis : 

(22) a-se A-MES e-si-a-tsi-u-li 

for (or of) the temple with the xcater offering libations {?} 

(23) [LU]-BIRU-TUR AN Khal-di-e ni-ip-si-du-li 

a lamb to Khaldis of the north (?) 

(24) LU AN Khal-di-e SUM LU AN IM-a 

(and) a sheep to Khaldis I sacrificed ; a sheep to Teisbas, 

(25) LU AN UT-ni-e se-kha-di AN A-ni-qu-gi 

a sheep to Ardinis, a goat (?) to Aniqugis. 


I pointed out that niki-du-li is compounded with the 
borrowed Assyrian niqe, ‘libations/ niki-du being literally 
‘ to make libations ’ (with the change of q to k cf. quldi, 
kuludi, kilude). Now SUM not only means ‘ to sacrifice,’ 
but also represents naqu, ‘to offer libations/ and in lix, 8, 
we find SUM-fei, which could be transcribed esia-tsi. From 
this esiatsi-u-li woidd be formed, as tiu-li from ti. Hence in 
niki-du and esia-tsiu we may see the imported and native 
terms for the same idea. 
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The Vannic language is related to that of Mitanni, though 
the Mitannian is far more complex and has a far greater 
power than Vannic of adding one suffix to the other. 
Moreover, the ordinary 3rd personal pronoun in Mitannian 
is sa, si, se, as in the Hittite language of Arzawa. But 
otherwise there is a close similarity between the grammar, 
vocabulary, structure, and syntax of Vannic and Mitannian. 
In grammar the nominative sing, ends in -s, the accusative 
in -n{i), and the oblique case in a vowel, as is also the case 
in Arzawan ; much use is made of the suffix -li (Vannic), 
-lla and -Hi (Mit.) ; and the plural acc. and nom. often 
terminate in -(ffl)s (so too in Arzawan). A common plural 
suffix in Mitannian is -ena, corresponding with what 
Professor Lehmann has shown to be a Vannic plural in 
-aini (e.g. ulgusiy-aini). Frequently the singular and plural 
have the same form. Of adjectival suffixes the commonest 
in both languages is -ni ; other nominal suffixes are -si, -li, 
-ki {-ku), -ra, -ta {-da), -khi, Mit. -khe, and -lie, Mit. -pi. 
There are no genders, and the position of the adjective and 
the genitive is the same in both languages. The Vaimic m&, 
‘me,’ and mu, ‘mine,’ correspond with Mit. md-na, manni, 
and na and ni are used for ‘ him,’ ‘ it,’ ‘ them,’ in Mitannian, 
like the Vannic ni. We have the same stem as that of iu 
in Mit. iu-mmi-mma-man and iu-ta-lla-man ; as that of eya in 
id,-menin ; of ainei perhaps in ai-lan and ai-tan ; and of ini in 
inu-menin. The pronominal root i is found in the Mit. 
i-ena-manin. Ulis is ‘another’ in both languages. The 
1st person of the verb terminates in -bi in Vannic, in -pi 
and -u in Mitannian, and in the latter language -n denotes 
the 3rd pers. sing, and plural of the precative, while -ta 
(Vannic -tii) frequently represents the 3rd pers. sing, and 
plural. In both languages the same form often serves for 
both numbers. If ti-ma (Icccvii, 3) is a verbal form we 
could compare the Mit. suffix of the 3rd pers. pluperfect -ma. 
Finally, the gerundival -U of Vannic reappears in Mitannian 
with the same gerundival sense. 

In the vocabulary we have Vannic agu, ‘ to bring,’ Mit. 
akie, aril, ‘ to give,’ Mit. aru, euris, ‘ lord,’ Mit. ipris, ehani. 
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‘country,’ Mit. uivini, gazuli, ‘delightful,’ Mit. Jcassa, khasu, 

‘ to hear,’ Mit. khasu, sila, ‘ daughter,’ Mit. sdla, zari, 

‘ plantation,’ Mit. sance, su, ‘ many,’ Mit. su, ti, tiu, ‘ speak,’ 
Mit. tiwi, Teisbas, ‘the Air-god,’ Mit. Tessupas, which, 
however, may be a loan-word. 

For the Mitannian see my memoir on the Language of 
Mitanni in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, June, 1900, and Dr. Leopold Messerschmidt’s 
Mitanni- Studien in the Mittheihingen der Vorderasiatischen 
GesellscJiaft, 1899, 4. 


VOCABULAEYj 


Vaxxic.i 

A. 

A-da-a (?)-ni (?). ‘Numerous’ (Ass. malidiitu). Ivi, 11. 
A-gu-u-bi. ‘ I brought.’ Ixxxvi, 15 ; xc, 4i. 

A-gu-u-ni. ‘ He brought,’ ‘ conducted.’ 

A-i-ne-i. ‘ To another ’ (Ass. menimeni). Ivi, 30, 38 ; 
, Lxxxviii, 2b. 

A-i-se-e-i. ‘ To the foundations.’ Ivi, 34. 

A-ku-ki. ‘Lord.’ T-K. 1. 

Al-di-e. ‘For Khaldis.’ Ivi, 6, 12. 

Al-di-ka-i. ‘Before Kh.’ Ivi, 1, 16. 

Al-di-ni-ni. Ivi, 20. 

Al-di-na. ‘ Land of Kh.’ Ivi, 22. 

Al-di-na-ni. Ivi, 23. 

A-li. ‘ He says,’ ‘ speaks.’ Ivi, 25 ; Ixxxix, 1. 

A-li-i. xc, la. 

A-li. ‘And.’ Ixxxix, 4, 5. 


1 T. denotes the Topzawa inscription; T-K. the Toprah Kaleh tablet. 
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A-li-e. ‘Who.’ T. 15. 

A-K-e, for haHe. ‘ Sacrifices.’ T. 21, 32. 

A-K-ma-nu. ‘ Common to all,’ ‘ public.’ 

Al-su-ni. ‘ Great.’ Ixxxviii, 4a. 

Al-su-si-ni. ‘ Great ones.’ Ixxxviii, 2a. 

A-lu-us. ‘Wlioever.’ Ixxxix, 7. 

A-lu-s. Ivi, 28, 30, 31, 35, 37, 38 ; Ixxxviii, ^h, 35 ; 
Ixxxix, 8. 

A-lu-si. ‘Inhabitant.’ Ivi, 4, 19, 32. Probably from 
borrowed Ass. aln. 

A-lu-si-i-na-a. Ixxxix, 6. 

A-ni-qu-gi-e. ‘ A deity.’ Ixxxvi, 21, 25. 

Ar-di-ni. ‘City of Muzazir.’ Ivi, 23; T. 11, 21. 

Ar-di-ni-e. T. 22. 

Ar-di-ni-i. T. 19. 

Ar-di-ni-di. Ivi, 1, 17, 26 ; T. 9. 

Ar-di-ni-e-di-e. T. 23. 

Ar-di-ni-ni. Ivi, 41. 

Ar-di-se. ‘ Offerings.’ T. 28. 

[Ar-gis-ti ?-]s. Ixxxvii, 1. 

Ar-gis-te-khi. T-K. 1. 

Ar-tsu-ni-n-i-ni. ‘ City of Artsunius.’ Ixxxix, 4. 
A-ru-u-bi. ‘I gave’ (Ass. atidin). T. 22. 

A-ru-ni (Ass. iimndin). ‘He gives.’ Ivi, 12; T. 14. 
A-ru-me-e (Ass. Ikldinna). ‘ May he give.’ T. 27. 
Ar-tu-me (Ass. liddinnu). ‘May they give.’ T. 30. 
A-ru-li. xc, 3a. 

A-ri. ‘Gift’(?). T. 16. 

[A ?-]ri-e-di. ‘ In the pass ’ (?). Ivi, 22. 

A-sa-di. ‘ There ’ (Ass. iua libbi-su). T. 14. 

As-du-bi. ‘ I celebrated.’ T. 23. 

A-se. ‘ House,’ ‘ temple.’ Ixxxvi, 17, 22. 

A-se-e. T. 26, 28. 

A-si-li. T. 31. 

A-si-khi-ni. ‘ Feast ’ (Ass. naptan). T. 23. 

A-si-MES. ‘Infantry ’ (Ass. zag'wfi). T. 15. 

As-sur-ni-e-di. ‘ Into Assyria.’ T. 13, 15. 

A-su-me. ‘ I (?) sent.’ T-K. 4. 
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A-ta-h-a, Atahas. T-K. 3. 

At-qa-na-ni. ‘Consecrated’ (Ass. equte). Ivi, 16. 
A-u-du-i-[e]. ‘With the hand’ (Ass. ina qati). T. 19. 

B. 

Ba-du-si-e. ‘Decayed.’ Ixxxix, 2. 

Ba-tu-khi-ni-ni. ‘ Of the son of Batus.’ Ixxxvii, 9. 
Bi-a-i-na-u-e. ‘ Of the Biainians.’ Ivi, 3, 19. 

Bur-ga-na-ni. ‘ Chapel.’ Ivi, 20. 

D. 

Di-ri. ‘Iron’(?). Ixxix, 17. 

Di-ri-ni-e-i. ‘ Smiths ’ (?). T-K. 8. 

Di-ru ... xc, 66. 

Du-di-e. ‘Bronze.’ Ixxix, 17. 

Du-li-e. ‘ Sets,’ ‘ assigns.’ Ivi, 31, 35, 39 ; Ixxxviii, 16 ; 
Ixxxix, 9. 


DH. 

Dhu-us-pa-a (patari). ‘ (City) of Tosp.’ Ivi, 4, 19 ; 
xc, 5a, 56. 

E. 

E-di-ni. ‘ For the sake of.’ Ivi, 13 ; T. 32 ; Ixxxix, 12. 
E-gu-ru-khu. ‘ A yearling ’ (Ass. pasri). Ivi, 24. 

E-gu-ru-khe. ‘Yearlings.’ Ivi, 15. 

E-ha. ‘ As weU as.’ Ixxxix, 11. 

Erila. ‘King.’ Ivi, 3, 18. 

E-si-a-tsi-u-li. ‘ Pouring libations.’ Ixxx vi, 22. 

E-si-ni. ‘Place.’ T. 20. 

E-si-ni-ni. Ixxxvii, 5. 

E-si-i-a. ‘ People of the place.’ T-K. 4. 

E-ti-bi. ‘More than’ (Ass. eli). T. 31. 

E-u-ri-i. ‘Lord.’ Ivi, 13. 

E-ya-me. ‘ To himself.’ Ivi, SI. 
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G. 

Ga-zu-li. ‘ Fine,’ ‘ prosperous ’ (Ass. damqu). Ivi, 9 ; 
Ixiv, 7, 18. 

Gi. ‘Temple.’ Ixxxvi, 17. 

Gi-lu-ra-a-ni-e. ‘ Of Giluras.’ Ixxxvii, 6. 

Gu-nu-u-sa. ‘ Power ’ (Ass. «?«««««). T. 26. 

Gu-nu-s(e). ‘Strength’ (Ass. litu). T. 26. 

Gu-nu-si-ni-ni. ‘ Slaves,’ ‘ captives.’ T. 16. 

H. 

Ha-al-du-bi. ‘ I brought back,’ ‘ changed.’ T. 20. 

I. 

£I ?]-bi-ra. See [_za f^bi-ra. 

I-na-ni. ‘ This ’ (Ass. aniiiii). Ivi, 20. 

I-na-ni-i. ‘ These ’ (Ass. aiindte). Ivi, 21. 

I-na-a-ni. ‘ City’ (Ass. alt). Ivi, 32; T. 21 (?) ; Ixxxix, 5. 
I-ni-li. ‘ It.’ Ivi, 39 ; T. 29 ; Ixxxix, 9. 

Inu. ‘ Length.’ 

Inuki. ‘ In its entirety.’ 

I-nu-ka-a-ni. ‘ Area.’ Ixxxvii, 4. 

I-nu-ka-khi-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 16. 

Ip-khu-li-i-e. ‘ Conceal ’ (Ass. ikhabhu). Ivi, 38. 

Is-pi-li-ni. Ixxxvii, 8. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-e-s. Ivi, 7. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni. Ivi, 26 ; xc, li*, Ic. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-ni. Ivi, 2, 17. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-khe. Ivi, 5, 27. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi. Ixxxviii, 3. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi-ni-s. Ixxxix, 1. 

Is-qu-gu-ul-khi-e. T-K. 2. 

Is-te-di. ‘ In that place.’ T. 24. 

Is-tu-[bi-ni]. ‘Former.’ T. 31. 

Is-ti-i-tu. ‘ They marked out.’ Ivi, 5. 

I-u. ‘ When,’ ‘ that ’ (Ass. ki). Ivi, 1, 16, 25 ; T. 22. 

I-u. ‘ Thus.’ Ivi, 25. 

I-u-li. Probably for tiuU. Ivi, 30. 
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K. 

Ka-u-M. ‘ In front of,’ ‘ against.’ T. 13. From ka, 
‘ the face.’ 

Ku-u-i. ‘ Account.’ Ivi, 35. 

Ku-lu-di-i-e. ‘Altar’ (Ass. kilude). Ivi, 36, 41. 

Ku-lu-[ni?]. Ixxxvii, 3. 

[Ku-]ri-e-da. ‘Tributes.’ T. 18. 

KH. 

Kha-ba-la-a-[ni ?]. T. 9. 

Eiba-i-ni. ‘ Taking.’ Ivi, 24. Cf. kha-u-bi. 

Kbal-di-is. hi, 31, 40. 

Kbal-di-s. T. 10 ; Ixxxix, 9. 

Kbal-di-i-s. T. 27. 

Kbal-di-e. Ivi, 28 ; T. 24, 25 ; xc, 3fl. 

Kbal-di-ka-a-i. Ivi, 25. 

Kbal-di-ni. Ivi, 34 ; T-JK. 4. 

Khal-di-ni-e. Ixxxix, 3. 

Khal-di-ni-ni. T. 17 ; Ixxxviii, 1. 

Kbal-di-na-ni. Ivi, 29. 

Kba-ra-ni. T. 32. Perhaps Ass. kharranu, ‘ road.’ 
Kba-su-li. ‘ Hear.’ Ivi, 33. A different word from the 
compound kha-m, ‘ capture.’ 

Kba-u-bi. ‘ I took.’ Ivi, 24. 

Kba-u-K-i-e. Ivi, 29, 34. 

Khu-bi. ‘ I took.’ Ixxxvi, 17. 

Q. 

Qi-el-ba-ni-ta (?). T-K. 5. 

Qi-is (?)-mu (?)-si-a-s. Ixxxix, 10. 

Qi-i-u-ra-a-ni. ‘ Altar-platform.’ Ixxxix, 12. 

Qi-u-ra-a-e-di. Ivi, 36. 

Qi-ra-e-di. Ivi, 41. 

L. 

Lu-lu-i-ni-di. ‘ In Ararat.’ T. 29. 
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M. 

Ma-a. ‘Me.’ T. Is”. 

Mu. ‘Mine.’ T-K. 1. 

Ma-ni. See me. 

Ma-na-i-di. ‘ In Minni.’ T-K. 3. 

Ma-nu-di. ‘In the community ’ (Ass. tappiitu). T. 21. 

Ma-nu-ri. ‘ Public.’ See ali-mami and side-manu. 

Me. ‘ Of him.’ Ivi, 35. 

Me-i. Lxxxix, 11. 

Ma-ni. ‘Him.’ T. 20. 

Ma-a-ni. lxxxix, 11. 

Ma-ni-ni. ‘ His.’ T. 20. 

Me-nu-u-a-s. lxxxix, 1. 

Me-nu-a. Ivi, 27. 

Me-nu-u-a-ni. Ivi, 4 ; Ixxxviii, 2. 

Me-[su?]. ‘After.’ T. 28. 

Mu-tsi. ‘ Faithful ’ (Ass. kenu). T. 25. 

N. 

Na. ‘Not.’ Ivi, 41. 

[Na-]ku-ri. ‘ Homage.’ T. 16. 

Na-khu-ni. ‘ Take.’ Ivi, 8, 9, 10, 14. 

Ni. ‘ It,’ ‘ them.’ lxxxix, 7. 

Ni-ki-du-li. ‘ Making libations.’ Ixxxvi, 17. 
Ni-ip-si-du-li-ni. ‘ Of the north ’ (?). Ixxxvi, 19, 23. 
Ni-ri-be. ‘ Door.’ Ivi, 29. Borrowed from Assyrian. 

Ni-ri-hi. Ivi, 9, 11, 24, 28, 34. 

Nu-u-a-di. ‘ On the mountain ’ (?). Ivi, 6. 

Nu-ul-du-u-li. ‘Descending,’ ‘returning’ (Ass. T. 29. 

Nu-na-bi. ‘ I went ’ (Ass. allik). Ivi, 17. 

Nu-na-[li ?]. Ivi, 2. 

Nu-na-a-li. Ivi, 26. 


P. 


Pa-ri. ‘ Out of.’ T. 19 ; Ixxxvii, 8. 
Pa-ru-u-hi. ‘ I took.’ T. 19. 

[Pa ?-]ru-u-ni-e-ni. Lxxxix, 11. 
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Pi-li. ‘ Water ’ (Ass. A-MES). Lxiv, 7, 8, 18 ; Ixxxvi, 
14, 17, 22. 

Pi-tsu-u-s. ‘ Joy ’ (Ass. khaduti). T. 28, 30. 

Pi-tsu-sl-ni. T. 31. 

Pi-tu-li-e. ‘ ObKterate.’ Ixxxix, 7. 

E. 

Eu-sa-a-u. ‘ To Eusas.’ T-K. 1. 

Eu-sa-ni. T. 24. 

Eu-sa-i-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 16. 

Ru -sa-khi-ni-s. Ixxxvii, 2. 

Ru-sa-a-khi-na. T-K. 5. 

S. 

Sa-ga-as. T-K. 2. 

Sal-mat-khi-ni. ‘Frontier.’ T. 32. 

Sa-ni. ‘ Bowl ’ (Ass. Ivi, 10. 

Se-kha-di-e. ‘ Goat ’ (?). lxxx\d, 21, 25. 

Si-da-gu-ri. ‘ Separate,’ ‘ private.’ Ixxvii, 7. 

Sisu-khani. ‘ Cavalry.’ 

Su-i-ni. ‘ They made.’ Ixxix, 16. 

Su-i-ni-ni. ‘Many.’ T. 23. 

Sule-manu. ‘ Public.’ 

Su-ra-a-u-e. ‘ The world.’ Ivi, 3, 18. 

Sur-khani. ‘ Cavalry.’ 

Su-si-ni-e. ‘One.’ T. 10. 

Su-si-na. T. 28. 

S. 

Ba-li-e. ‘Year.’ T. 10. 

Sari-du-ri-e-khe. h*i, 2, 18. 

Sari-dur-e-khe. Ivi, 27. 

Sari-dur-khi-ni-s. Ivi, 8. 

Bi-e. ‘ Shepherd ’ (Ass. reti). T. 25. 

Si (?)-e-i-si. T. 9. 

Si-ip-ru-gi-ni. ‘ Pure ’ (?). lxiv, 8, 18. 

Su-u-i-du-li-i-e. ‘ Appropriate.’ Ivi, 37. See su-u-i-du-tu, 
‘ they have appropriated,’ xxxi, 10. 
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T. 

Tar-a-a-e. ‘ Strong’ (Ass. Ivi, 11. 

Tar (?)-a-i. Ivi, 6. 

Tar-a-nis. ‘ Of Taras.’ T-K. 2. 

Te-ru-u-bi. ‘ I set up.’ T. 20 ; Ixxxix, 4, 5, 6. 

Te-ru-ni. ‘ He sets up.’ Ivi, 12 ; T. 12. 

Te-ru-u-tu. ‘ They set up.’ Ivi, 6. 

Te-ra-a-i-ni'li (?). Ivi, 22. 

Te-ir-du-li-e. Ixxxix, 8. 

Te-ra-gi. ‘Picks.’ T. 32; xxxvii, 2; Ixxix, 17, 31. 
Ti-a-khi-i-e-s. T. 10. 

Ti-ma. ‘He has defined ’ (?). lxxx\"ii, 3. 

Ti-ni. ‘Named.’ Ixxxvi, 15. 

Ti-i-u-li-i-e. ‘ Pretends.’ Ivi, 39. 

Ti-ya-i-tu. ‘ They declared ’ (Ass. 1^4,28. 

Tu-u-ri-i. ‘ Person.’ Ivi, 40. 

U. 

XJ-i. ‘With.’ T. 26. 

U-Ia-di. ‘Within’ (Ass. ina Uhhi). T. 12 ; xc, K>a. 
U-la-a-di-e. T. 17. 

U-la-qu. T-K. 3. For the usual tdald. 

U-li-e. ‘Another.’ Ivi, 39; Ixxxviii, 35; Ixxxix, 9. 
Ul-gu-si-a-ni. ‘Life’ (Ass. hakulhi). hfi, 13. 

TJ-me-si-ni. ‘ Enclosure ’ (?). Ixxxvi, 15. Probably Ass. 
timcmi. 

U-ri-is (?)- . . . ‘ Shields’ (Ass. 5////). Ivi, 8. 

Ur-za-na-s. T. 12. 

Ur-za-na-ni. T. 18. 

TJs-gi-ni. ‘ Mercy-seat ’ (?) (Ass. panipani). Ivi, 20. 
Us-la-a-ni. (Ass. MA-KA-MES.) Ivi, 21. 

Us-ta-di. ‘ On approaching.’ T. 15. 

Y. 

Ya-bi. ‘ I prayed.’ T. 27. 

Ya-ra-ni. ‘ Prayer-house,’ ‘ rest-house ’ (Ass. maskahi). Ivi, 5. 
Ya-ra-ka-a-i. Ivi, 7. 
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z. 

[Za ?-]bi-ra. ‘ Copper ’ (?). Ixxix, 17. Of. Sumerian zahar. 

More probably [i-lhi-ra ; see xix, 11 ; xxx, 18. 
Za-du-u-bi. ‘ I made.’ T. 22. 

Za-du-u-ni. T. 14. 

Za-as-gu-u-bi. ‘ I slaughtered ’ (Ass. dihtam astalcan). T. 18. 
Zi-li-bi-[i]. ‘Sacrifices.’ Ixxxix, 12. 

Zi-il-bi. Ivi, 36, 41. 

Zi-el-du-bi. ‘I sacrificed’ (Ass. lu§ik). T. 30. 

Zu-u-si-ni. ‘ Temple ’ (Ass. bit-ili). T. 26. 

Zu-u-si-i-ni. T. 17. 

Zu-u-si-ni-li. Ivi, 21. 


Assyrian. 


A. 

Ana-ku. T. 15, 22, 24. 

A-di. T. 12, 16, 21. 

[A-m-]i-nu. ‘ We.’ Ivi, 6. 

An-ni-u. Ivi, 17, 38. 

[An-na-]a. Ivi, 40. 

An-ni-tu. Ivi, 37. 

An-na-te. Ivi, 18, 20. 

Ir-ti-di. ‘ I descended.’ T. 26. 

As-sur. T. 12, 16. 

A-ta-la-ka. ‘ I went.’ T. 16. 

A-tu-[sub]. ‘I stayed.’ T. 19. 

B. 

Babani. Ivi, 11, 19, 20, 27, 34. 

[Ba-]a-na. ‘ Feast.’ T. 22. 

Bibu. ‘Wicket-gate.’ Ivi, 8, 10, 21, 26, 27, 33. 
Yu-bi-lu-u-ni. T. 9. 

Bit-ili. T. 11, 28. 
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D. 

Damqu. Ivi, 8. 

Da-na-nu. ‘Power.’ T. 25. 
I-da-h-ib. ‘ Appropriate.’ Ivi, 37. 
Di-ik'tam. T. 17. 

DH. 

Dhabu. Ivi, 5. 

Dbu-us-pa-an. Ivi, 3, 16. 


E. 

Eli. ‘ Ascend.’ T. 11. 

Su-til. T. 12. 

Eli. ‘ More than.’ T. 28. 
E-mu-qi. ‘ Forces.’ T. 14. 
Se-qi. ‘ Render.’ T. 14. 
E-qu-te. ‘ Sacred.’ Ivi, 14, 26. 
Eri. ‘Bronze.’ Ivi, 9. 

E-ru-bu. T. 22. 

I. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni. Ivi, 2, 4, etc. 

K. 

Ka-ya-na-a. ‘Homage.’ T. 14. 
Ki-i. ‘ When.’ Ivi, 1, 14. 
Ki-e-nu. T. 23. 

Ki-lu-di. ‘ Altar.’ Ivi, 36. 
Kurun-ni. T. 13. 


KH. 

I-kba-ab-bu-n-ni. ‘ Conceal.’ Ivi, 39. 
Kha-du-ti. ‘Joy.’ T. 28. 

Kbi-du-ti. T. 27. 

Khal-di-a. T. 12, 15, 23, 24, 25. 
Khal-di-e. Ivi, 1, 5, 11, 14, etc. 
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Q. 

Aq-bi. T. 21. 

Iq-bi-u. Ivi, 27. 

I-qa-ab-bi. Ivi, 39. 

Iq-ta-pi. Ivi, 30. 

Qa-as-sa-pu. ‘ Making holy.’ T. 24. 
Qa-ti. T. 17. 

Qi-li-li. ‘ Frieze ’ (?). Ivi, 29. 


L. 

Li-te-e. ‘Strength.’ Ivi, 31. 

Li-tu. T. 25. 

M. 

Ma-a. ‘ Thus.’ Ivi, 27. 

Ma-h-du-tu. Ivi, 10. 

Mas-ka-bi. ‘ Rest-house.’ Ivi, 4, 6, 10, 38. 
Mas-ka-ni. ‘Place.’ T. 18. 

[Masmas ?-]si. ‘Augurs’ (?). Ivi, 22. 

Me-ni-me-ni. ‘ Another.’ hu, 29, 39. 

Me-nu-a. Ivi, 4, 25. 

[Mil ?-]ka-tu. T. 26. 

Mu-za-zir. Ivi, 1, 15, 20, 32, 41 ; T. 10, 19, 20, 21. 


N. 

A-ti-di-in. T. 20. 

Liddin-na. T. 26. 
Liddin-nu-ni. T. 27. 
I-du-nu. Ivi, 22. From nadu. 
Na-i-ri. Ivi, 3, 16. 

Nap-tan. ‘ Feast.’ T. 22. 
Na-si. Ivi, 8, 9, 12. See ILI. 
Niq^. T. 20. 
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P. 

[Pa ?-]ni-pa ‘ Mercy-seat.’ Ivi, 17. 

Pa-as-ru. ‘Yearling.’ Ivi, 13, 21. 
Yu-pa-za-ar. ‘ Conceal.’ Ivi, 31. 
Pukh-ru. ‘Assembly.’ T. 11. 

E. 

Eeu. T. 23. 

Eu-sa-se. T. 15, 22. 


S. 

Sa-di-e. T. 16. 

[Al-]ti-b. ‘ I sought.’ T. 18. 
Yu-se-i-si-me. ‘ Made hear.’ Ivi, 33. 
Sar-dur. Ivi, 2, etc. 

Yu-sa-li-ku. ‘ Set apart.’ Ivi, 26. 
[Lu-]u-si-ik. ‘ Sacrifice.’ T. 27. 


TS. 

Tsabi. T. 10, 12, 21. 

Tsi-h. ‘ Frame ’ (?). hd, 29. 

T. 

Tam-[sil]. Ivi, 19. 

Tap-pu-tu. ‘ Community.’ T. 20. 
Lut-ma-a. ‘ May he decree.’ T. 24. 
Te-ir-du. ‘ Descended ’ (?). T. 10. 
Til-li. ‘ Shields.’ Ivi, 8, 
Tu-qu-im-tu. T. 25. 

Tu-ru. ‘ Strong.’ Ivi, 10. 

J.R.A.S. 1906. 


42 
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U. 

F-[lu-u]. ‘ Or.’ Ivi, 37. 
TJmmar. ‘ Bowl.’ Ivi, 9. 
TJrdhu. ‘ Armenia.’ T. 26. 
XJr-za-na-a. T. 11, 13, 14, 17. 

Z. 

Zu-qu-ti. ‘Infantry.’ T. 13. 


Ideographs. 

ABHI-di. ‘Stone.’ Ivi, 5. 

A-MES. ‘Water.’ Ixxxvi, 22. 

AMIL-[se-]e. ‘Men.’ T. 24. 

AMIL-UN-MES-u-e. ‘Mankind.’ T. 25. 

AN-MES-s. ‘ The gods.’ T. 30 ; Ixxxix, 10. 

AN IM-s. ‘ Air-god.’ Ixxxix, 10. 

AN IM-a. Ixxxvi, 20, 24. 

AN UT-s. ‘ Sun-god.’ Ixxxix, 10. 

AN UT-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 20, 25. 

BAB. ‘ Gate.’ Ivi, 12, 22, 23, 29, 34. 

BIT-PAEA. ‘ Mercy-seat.’ T. 12 ; T-K. 6, 

DUP-TE. ‘ Tablet.’ Ixxxix, 3, 5, 6. 

DUP-TE-i-ni. Ivi, 37 {armani-ni). 

EEU. ‘ Bronze.’ Ivi, 10. 

GIS-KAK. ‘ Building.’ Ixxxvii, 3 {kamni). 
GIS-NTJ-KHIE-ni-di. ‘ Gardener.’ Ixxxvii, 10. 
GIS-TIE-ni-ka-i. ‘ Before the garden.’ Ixxxvii, 7 {zar 
tii-kai). 

GUD-MES. ‘ Oxen.’ Ivi, 14. 

IK-!MES. ‘ Existencies ’ (?). T. 12 (Ass.) . 

IB-NI. ‘ He built.’ T-K. 6. 

ILI-u (for nasu). Ivi, 28, 30 (Ass.). 

ILI-ni. Ivi, 35 (Ass.). 
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KAL. ‘ All.’ T. 22 . 

KFEUlSr-tsi. ‘ Wine.’ T. 14. 

LU. ‘ Seize.’ T. 17 fAss.). 

LU (?)-tu (?). T. 12 (Ass.). 

LU. ‘ Sheep.’ Ixxxvi, 19, 20, 24, 25. 
LU-AEDU-MES. ‘ Lamhs.’ Ivi, 15. 
LU-BIEU-TUE. ‘Suckling.’ Ixxxvi, 18, 23. 

LU-BIEU-li-ni-MES. Ivi, 14. 
LU-BIEU-GAL-MES. ‘ Yearlings.’ Ivi, 16. 
MA-KA-MES. Ivi, 18 (Ass.). 

MAT-na. ‘ Land.’ T. 25. 

MU. ‘ Year.’ T. 28, 29. 

MU. ‘Give.’ Ivi, 41. 

NISU-MES-se. ‘ Men.’ T. 11. 

SUM. ‘ Sacrifice.’ Ixxxvi, 20, 24. 

SUM-MU. ‘ Gift.’ Ivi, 35 (Ass.). 

U. ‘Cubit.’ Ixxxvii, 11. 

UT-ME. ‘Days.’ T. 21, 23. 

UT-ME-MES-di. T. 31. 

(D.P.) ZAB-GIS-BAN. ‘ Archer.’ T. 13. 
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XXIV, / 

THE TRADITION ABORT THE CORMREAL RELICS 
OF BUDDHA. \/ 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 


I. 

T) Y way of a preliminary to some further remarks on the 
inscription on the Piprahava relic- vase,* which I shall 
present when a facsimile of the record can be given 
with them, I offer a study of an interesting side-issue, the 
tradition regarding the corporeal relics of Buddha. 

The subject has been touched by another writer in this 
Journal, 1901. 397 ff. And I am indebted to his article for 
(in addition to some minor references) guidance to the 
story told in Buddhaghosha’s Sumahgalavilasini, which 
otherwise might have remained imknown to me. For the 
rest, however, that treatment of the subject was biassed by 
starting with the postulate that the Piprahava record could 
only register an enshrining of relics of Buddha by the 
Sakyas at Kapilavastu. It was, consequently, entirely 
directed to throwing discredit on the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the relics. Also, it has by no means told 
us, or even indicated, all that there is to be learnt ; and 
it is not exactly accurate even as far as it goes. 

I take the matter from the opposite point of view ; namely 


' I have been using hitherto the form Piprawa, which I took over from 
another writer. But it appears, from Major Vest’s article on Kapilavastu 
(page 5.53 ff. above), that the correct form of the name is that which I now 
adopt. 
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(see page 149 ff. above), that the inscription registers an 
enshrining of relies, not of Buddha, hut of his slaughtered 
kinsmen, the Sakyas themselves. And my object is to 
exhibit the details of the tradition about the relics of 
Buddha more clearly ; to add various items which have 
heen overlooked; and to examine the matter carefully, 
in the hght of the tradition having quite possibly a basis 
in fact. 

And there is a difference between the two cases. To 
support the previous interpretation of the Piprahava record, 
it was vitally important to invalidate the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the corporeal relics of Buddha ; for, if, some 
centuries ago, the memorial mound raised at Kapila\astu by 
the Sakyas over their share of those relics was opened, and 
the relics were abstracted from it, how could that monument 
be found in 1898, externally indeed in a state of ruin, 
but internally im\'iolated, with the relics, and a record 
proclaiming the nature of them, still inside it ? For my 
case, however, the truth or otherwise of the tradition is of 
no leading importance at all, and might almost be a matter 
of indifference, except for the intrinsic interest attaching to 
the tradition itself : the tradition might be shewn to be 
false, but that would not affect my interpretation of the 
record ; we could still look to find corporeal relics of Buddha 
in some other memorial in the same neighbourhood. At the 
same time, while my case is not in any way dependent upon 
proving the tradition to be true, it is capable of recemiig 
support from a substantiation of the tradition. 

However, the question of the merits of the tradition 
cannot be decided either way, until we have the traditional 
statements fully before us, in a plain and convenient form. 
So, I confine myself first to exhibiting those statements just 
as they are foxmd ; starting the matter, in this note, with 
the tradition about the original division and enshrining of 
the relics, and going on afterwards to the tradition about 
the subsequent fate of them. I will review the whole 
tradition, and consider it in connexion with certain instructive 
facts, in my following article on the inscription. 
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Hahaparinibbana-Satta. 

In tracing the history of the corporeal relics of Buddha, 
we naturally commence with the narrative, presented in the 
ancient Pali work entitled llahaparinihbana - Sutta, and 
possibly dating back to b.c. 375 (see page 670 below), of the 
circumstances that attended the distribution of them and 
the building of Stupas or memorial mounds over them. 
And I prefix to that the account, given in the same work, 
of the cremation of the corpse of Buddha ; because it 
includes several features of interest which may siiitably be 
brought into relief, with some comments, from the artistic 
setting in which they stand in the original text. 

The narrative runs as follows ; see the text edited by 
Childers in this Journal, 1876. 250 ff., and by Da\-ids and 
Carpenter in the Digha-Nikaya, part 2. 154 ff., and the 
translation by Davids in SBE, 11. 112 ff. P — 

The Bhagavat, “ the Blessed One,” Buddha, died,^ at the 


‘ Using Childers’ test, which is divided into rather long paragraphs, I found 
the translation very useful in leading me quickly to the points to he noted. 
The translation, however, cannot be followed as an infaUihle guide ; and I have 
had to take my own line in interpreting the text at various places. 

While revising these proofs, I have seen for the first time Tumour’s article 
in JASB, 7, 1838. 991 If., where he gave a translation of the sixth chapter 
(the one in which we are interested) of this Sutta, and an abstract of the 
preceding ones. By the later translator. Tumour’s work has been dismissed 
ivith the observation (SBE, 11. introd., 31) that, “though a most valuable 
contribution lor the time, now more than half a centurv ago,” it “ has not been 
of much service for the present purpose.” Nevertheless, there are several details 
in which it contrasts very favourably with the later translation. 

’ In this Sutta, Buddha is most usually designated as the Bhagavat. But 
other appellations of him used in it are the Tathagata, the Sugata, the 
Sambnddha, and the Samana Gotama. The appellation Buddha occurs in the 
expression: — amhakani Buddho ahu khantivadd ; “our Buddha was one who 
used to preach forbearance” (text, 259/166), in the speech of the Brahman 
Dona, when he was asking the claimants not to quarrel over the division of the 
relics. 

The word used for “he died” is parinibbayi (text, 252,156). From that 
point, the text constantly presents pariiiibbuta to describe him as “dead ; ” and 
it several times, both here and in previous passages, presents parinibbdna to 
denote his “death.” And, just after the statement that he died, it places in the 
mouth of the venerable Anumddha a ydtha of which the last line r ims : — 
Pajjotassreva nibbanam vimokho chetaso ahu; “just like the extinction of 
a lamp, there was a deliverance (of him) from consciousness, conscious existence.” 

The text thus establishes nibbuta (Sanskrit, nirvrita) as the exact equivalent ot 
parinibbuta (Skt., parinirvrita) in the sense of ‘dead.’ And it establishes 
nibbana (Skt., nirvana), and any such Sanskrit terms as vimbkaha, mokaha, 
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good old age of fourscore years/ at Kusinara, the city of 
a branch of a tribe known as the Mallas. And we may 
note that, though Kusinara is several times mentioned in 
the Sutta as a nagara, ‘ a city,’ still it is distinctly marked 
as quite a small place. We are expressly told (text, 245/146; 
trans., 99) that it was not a mahanagara, a great city, like 
Champa, Eajagaha, SavatthI, Siiketa, KosambT, .and BaranasI, 
full of warriors and Brahmans and householders all devoted 
to Buddha, but was merely: — kudda-nagaraka, ujjahgala- 
nagaraka, sakha-nagaraka ; “ a little town of plaster walls, 
a little town in a clearing of the jungle, a mere branch town ; ” 
and that Buddha accepted it for the closing scene of his life 
because of its pristine greatness, under the name Kusavatl, 
as the royal city of the righteous monarch Maha-Sudassana. 

At this little place, then, Buddha died. And he breathed 
his last breath, in the last watch of the night, on a couch, 
with its head laid to the north, between a twin pair of 
Sala-trees which were masses of fruiting flowers from blossoms 


muliti, etc., as the exact equivalent of parinibbam (Skt., parinirvdna) in the 
sense of ‘ death.’ 

I mention this because a view has been expressed that, in addition to 
a reckoning running from the part/iirnina, the death, of Buddha, there was also 
a reckoning running from his nirvana as denoting some other occurrence in his 
career. 

' For this detail, see text, 73/100 ; trans., 37. And compare text, 249/151 ; 
trans., 108 ; where we are told that, seeking after merit, at the age of twenty- 
nine he went forth as a wandering ascetic, and that he wandered: — vassani 
pannasa samadhikani ; “ for fifty years and somewhat more.” 

With this last expression, compare the same phrase, but in another connexion, 
in the Jataka, ed. FausboU, 2. 383. There, the commentary (after perhaps 
suggesting, according to one manuscript, saina, for mmd, + adhikam) distinctly 
explains the expression by atireka-paiinasa-rassani. From that we can see that 
samadhika, in both places, is not sama + adhika, ‘ increased by a year,’ — 
(giving “fifty years and one year more”), — but is samadhika, ‘possessed of 
something more,’ with the short a of the antepenultimate syllable lengthened for 
the sake of the metre. And, in fact, in the passage in the Jataka we have the 
various reading samadhikani. 

The long life thus attributed to Buddha is somewhat remarkable in the case of 
a Hindu. But, if it were an imaginative detail, the figure would almost certainly 
have been fixed at eighty-four or eighty-two, on the analogy of something 
referred to further on, under the Divyavadana. 

The actual cause of the death of Buddha was, coupled with extreme old age, an 
attack of dysentery induced by a meal of sukara-maddava (text, 231/127). This 
has been rendered by “dried boar’s'flesh” (trans., 71), and elsewhere, not very 
kindly, by “pork.” Having regard to mridu, ‘soft, delicate, tender,’ as the 
origin of mardava, maddava, I would suggest “ the succulent parts, titbits, of 
a young wEd boar.” 
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out of season,! — gggg gj^ emphasize the condition 

of the flowers by saying that they were constantly dropping 
off and falling onto the body of Buddha), — in the Sala- 
grove of the Mallas which was an upavattana, an adjacent 
part (outskirt or suburb), of the eity, on the bank of the 
HiranuaYatl, on the further side from the town Pava. 


' The words (text, 239/137) are: — Tena kho pana samayena yamaka-sala 
sahba-plialiphallii honti akala-pupphehi. 

The month is not specified. And there were two views on this point. 
Buddhaghosha says, in the introduction to his Saniantapasadika (Vinayapitaka, 
ed. Cldenherg, 3. 283), that Buddha became parinibbuta, i.e. died, on the full- 
moon day of the month Visakha, = Vaisakha. Hiuen T,siang has said (Julien, 
Memoires, 1. 334; Beal, Records, 2. 33; Watters, On Yuan Chieang, 2. 28) 
that, according to the ancient historical documents, Buddha entered into mrvana, 
at the age of eighty, on the fifteenth day of the second halt — [meaning 
apparently the full-moon day] — ot the month Vaisakha, but that, according to 
the school of the Sarviistivadms, he entered into nirtuna on the eighth day of the 
second half of Karttika. 

We need not speculate about the rival claims. But the following remarks may 
be made. 

Fxom Roxburgh’s Plants of the Const of Coromandel (1819). 3. 9, and 
plate 212. and Drury’s Useful Plants of India (18.08), 405, 1 g.ather the following 
information about the Sala-tree. It has two botanical names, Vatica robusta 
and Shorea robusta ; the latter having been given to it by Roxburgh in honour of 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (Lord Teigumouthl, who was Govenior-General of India, 
1793-98. It is a native of the southern skirts of the Himalayas, and is a timber- 
tree which is second in value to only the teak. It grows with a straight majestic 
trunk, of great thickness, to a height of from 100 to 150 feet, and gives beams 
which are sometimes 2 feet square and 30 feet or more in length. And it yields 
also large quantities of resin, the best pieces of which are frequently used, in-tead 
of the common incense, in Indian temples. It flowers in the hot season 
(Roxburgh), in 'March-Apiil (Drury), with numerous five-petalled pale yellow 
flowers about three-quarters of an inch in bre.adth. And the seed, which has 
a very strong but brief vitality, ripens (by the maturing of the fruit) about three 
months after the opening of the blossoms. The flowers, of course, begin to fall 
when the fruit is becoming set. Roxburgh’s plate exhibits well both the flowers 
and the fruit. 

Xnw, it is somewhat difficult to compare the Indian months, whether solar or 
lunar, with the English months; because (1), owing to the precessi(m of the 
equinoxes being not taken into consideration in determining the calendar, the 
Indian months are always travelling slowly forward through the tropical year ; 
and (2), owing to the system of intercalary months, the initial days ot the Indian 
lunar months are .always receding by about eleven days for one or two years, and 
then leaping forwards by about nineteen days. But, in the present time, the 
full-moon of Vaisakha falls on any day ranging from about 27 April to 25 May, 
new style. In the time of Buddhaghosha, it ranged from about 2 to 30 April, 
old .style. At the time of the death of Buddha, it ranged from about 25 March 
to 22 April, old style. The specified day in the month Kaittika comes, of course, 
close upon six months later. 

The tradition about the month 'Vaisakha in connexion with the death of 
Buddha may thus be based on some exceptionally early season, when the Sala- 
trees had burst into blossom an appreciable time before the commencement of the 
hot weather. On the other hand, it might quite possibly be founded on only 
-some poetical description of the death of Buddha, containing a play on the word 
miakha in the two senses of ‘ branched, forked,’ and of ‘ branchless ’ in the way 
of aR the branches being bidden by masses of flowers. 
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The venerable Ananda having notified the occurrence, 
early in the day, to the Mallas of Kusinara (text, 2o3T58 ; 
trans., 121), the Mallas bade their servants collect perfumes 
and garlands and all the cjunbals and similar musical 
instruments in Kusinara. And, taking with them those 
appliances and five hundred pairs of woven cloths (dtissa), 
they repaired to the place Avhere the corpse (sariraih) of 
Buddha lay. They spent the whole of that da}' in doing 
homage to the corpse with dancing and songs and music, 
and with garlands and perfumes, and in making canopies 
of their garments {chela), and in fashioning wreaths. And 
then, finding it too late to cremate the corpse, they determined 
to perform the cremation on the following day. In the same 
way, however, there passed away the second day, and the 
third, the fourth, the fifth, and even the sixth.' 

On the seventh day (text, 254/159 ; trans., 123), the 
!Mallas proposed to carry the corpse by the south and outside 
the city to a spot outside the city on the south, and to 
cremate it there. And eight of their chief men, having 
washed their heads and clad themselves in new clothes {ahata 
xattha), prepared to lift the corpse. But they could not 
raise it ; for, as the A'enerable Anuruddha explained, such 
was not the purpose of the gods. 

Accordingly (text, 255/160 ; trans., 124), — the intention 
of the gods haA'ing been fully made knoAvn to them, — still 
doing homage to the corpse with their own mortal dancing 
and songs and music and with garlands and perfumes,, 
together with an accompaniment of divine dancing and 
songs and music and garlands and perfumes from the gods, 
they carried the corpse by the north to the north of the city. 
Then, entering by the northern gate, they carried it through 


' Here the question arises : how was the corpse of Buddha pre.served troni 
hopeless decomposition during the time that elapsed ? 

I would suggest that the mention of the perfumes and the woren cloths 
(dussa, = Skt. diiria) may indicate that recoui'se was had to some process of 
embalming and swathing. And, in fact, (see trans., introd., 39 f.), Robert 
Knox, in his Riatorical Relation of Ceylon, part 3, chapter 11, in describing 
the arrangements for cremation, has expressly mentioned disembowelling and 
embalming in cases where the corpse ot a person of quality is not cremated 
speedily. 
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the midst of the city into the midst thereof.' And then, 
going out by the eastern gate, they carried it to the shrine 
known as the Makutahandhanacheth'a or coronation-temple ^ 
of the Mallas, which was on the east of the city. And there 
they laid it down. 

There, under the directions of the venerable Ananda 
(text, 255/161 ; trans., 125),® the corpse was prepared for 
cremation, in all respects just as if it had been the corpse 
of a Chakkavatti or universal monarch. It was wrapped 
in a new cloth (ahat(„ tattha), and then in flocks of cotton 
{kappasa), alternately, until there were five hundred layers 
of each. It was then placed in an iron-coloured oil-trough, 
which was covered by another iron-coloured trough.^ And 
it was then placed on a funeral pile (c/iitaka) made of all 
sorts of odorous substances. 


* A very special hduour vas conferred on the corp-e of Buddha by this 
treatment ; for (as the translator has indicated, 1'25, note), to carry into the 
city, in any oidiuary case, the corpse of a person who had died outside it, would 
have polluted the city. 

In a similar manner, the corpse of M.ihinda was carried into the city Anu- 
radhapura hv the eastern gate, and through the midst ol the city, and then 
out again on the south ; see Dipavamsa, 17. 102, 103. 

- See note on page IGO above. 

3 He was, in tact, repeating instructions which had been given to him by 
Buddha; see test, 212/111 ; trans., 92. 

‘ The te.xt here is; — ajasaya teha-doniya pakkliipitva afinissa ayasaya dOniya 
patikujjitva. 

i'or loUowing the translator iu lendeiing the apparently somewhat rare word 
pahkiijji’ti-d, patjlujjiti-u — (it is not given in Childeis’ Pali Dictionary ; but 
the translator has given us, p. 93, note 1, two other iclerenccs fur it, in tlie 
Jataka, 1. 50, 69} — by “having coveied,” 1 tiud another authority iu the 
Theragatha, verse 6S1:— “A puffed up, flighty friar, resorting to evil friends, 
sinks down with them in a great torrent, — ummiija patiLujjiti, covered, tmued 
over, overwhelmed, by a wave.” And it appears that we have in Sanskrit 
mkiilijund in the sense of ‘ upsetting, turning over.’ So also Childers has given 
us, in Pali, mkujjiUi, with the vaiiant nil^ujjita, in the sense ot ‘overturned, 
upside down,’ auii Htkkujjana, ‘reversal, upsetting.’ 

As regarcls the word atjasa, I suppose that it does represent the Sanskrit 
(hjasa, trom uyas, ‘ iron ; ' in fact, it is difficult to see how it can be anything 
else. As to its meaning, Buddhaghoslm’s assertion (see trans., 92, note 1) that 
Sijasa (as he has it} was here used in the sense of ‘gold, golden,’ can hanlly be 
accepted ; hut his comment is of use in indicating that he was not quite satisfied 
that the troughs were made of iron: he may have thought that, whereas iron 
troughs could not be burnt up or even melted, golden troughs might at least 
be melted. 

In following the understanding, when I previously had this passage under 
observation (note on page 160 above), that the troughs were made of iron, 
I felt the following difficulty: — The two iron troughs themselves cannot have 
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Four chief men of the Mallas (text, 257/163 ; trans., 128), 
who had washed their heads and clothed themselves in new 
clothes for the purpose, then sought to set the funeral pile 
on tire. But they could not do so ; because, as was explained 
to them by the venerable Anuruddha, the intention of the 
gods was otherwise ; namel}’, that the pile should not catch 
hre until homage should have been done at the feet of 
Buddha by the venerable Mahii-Kassapa, who, travelling at 
that time from Pavii to Kusinara with a great company of 
five hundred Bhikkhus, friars, had heard on the way, from 
an Ajivaka,* the news of the death of Buddha, and was 
pushing on to Kusinara. In due course, Mahii-Kassapa and 
tiie five hundred Bhikkhus arrived. And, when they had 
done homage at the feet of Buddha, the funeral pile caught 
fire of its own accord. 

The corpse {sarirai'n) of Buddha was then (text, 258/16'l; 
trans., 130) so thoroughly consumed, and, with it, every 
two clotlis of the five hxmdred pairs of woven cloths (dussa) 


been consumed ; and how could any fire from the outside reach what was 
inside them?; and, even if the couteuts of the lower trou;;li were set ou fire 
hef(jre the covering trough was placed over it. still, how could they continue 
to hum without free access of air? But I did not then ^ee any way out of the 
difficulty. It has been since then .suggested to me tliat perhaps the fnmghs were 
made red-hot. and the corpse of Buddha was baked, not burnt ; but there could 
hardly be accomplished in that way the complete destruction of everything except 
the bones. 

If, however, it was really intended to mark the troughs as made of iron, 
why were two sep.arate words u-ed — (at any r.ate where doni is not in 
composition with tela ), — instead of the compound aijo-dtmi, just as we have 
in Sanskrit ayo-drdnl, ‘ an iron trough ’ r ; in such a trough, we are told 
(Divyavadana, 377), there was pounded to death, along with her child, a lady 
of tbe harem who had given offence to ASoka. Further, di/asa is distinctly used 
to mean, not ‘made ot iron,’ but ‘of the colour of iron,’ in the Mahabharata, 

1709; there Sanatsujata tells Dhritarishtra that hrahman, the self-existing 
impersonal spirit, mav appear as either white, or red, or black, or iron-coloured 
{dyasa), or sun-coloured. And Eobert Knox (loc. cit. ; see note on page 660 
above) has mentioned a custom of placing the corpse of a person of quality, for 
cremation, inside a tree cut down and hollowed out like a hog-trough. 

In these circumstances, I now take the text as indicating wooden troughs, 
which, naturally or as the result of being painted, were of the colour of iron ; 
adding that an oil-trough seems to have been used as the lower receptacle because, 
being saturated with oil, it would be very inflammable. But, to make sure of 
understanding the whole passage correctly, we require to find a detailed description 
of the cremation of the corpse of a Chakkavatti. 

‘ A non -Buddhist religious mendicant ; probably a worshipper of Vishnu 
(see, e.g., lA, 20. 361 f.). 
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in wliicli it had been swathed, that, just as when ghee ' or 
oil is burnt, neither ashes nor soot could be detected, either 
of the cuticle, or of the skin, or of the flesh, or of the 
sinews, or of the lubricating fluid of the joints ; only the 
bones {sarlrdni) were left.^ Then streams of water fell down 
from the sky, and extinguished the pjue. So, also, from 
“ the storehouse of waters {beneath the earth) ” streams of 
water arose, and extinguished the pyre. And the Mallas 
of Kusinara extinguished the pjue with water scented with 
perfumes of all kinds.® 

Then, for seven days (text, 258/164; trans., 131), the 
ilallas of Kusinara guarded the bones, the corporeal relics 
(sarlrdni), of Buddha in their mnthdgdra, their townhall, 
within a cage of spears with a rampart of bows ; doing 
homage to them with dancing and songs and music, and 
with garlands and perfumes. 

Meanwhile, the news had spread abroad. So (text, 
258/164 ; trans., 131), messengers arrived, from various 
people who claimed shares of the corporeal relies (sarlrdni), 
and promised to erect Thilpas (Stiipas, memorial mounds) 
and hold feasts in honour of them. Ajiitasattu, king of 
Magadha, the Yedehiputta or son of a lady of the Yideha 
people, sent a messenger, and claimed a share on the ground 
that both he and Buddha were Khattiyas, members of the 
warrior and regal caste.^ Shares were claimed on the same 


* The ■word is sappi, ‘ ghee, clarified butter ; ’ not auytliiug meauiug ‘ glue ’ 
as might be thought troni the trauslation. 

- It may be useful to remark here that the tradition seems to have been 
as follows: — The following bones remained iminjured; the four canine teeth, 
the two collar-bones, and the unhtsn. itshmsliu, an excrescence from the cranium. 
The other bones were more or less injm'ed by the fire, and were reduced to 
fragments, of which the smallest were ol the size of a mustard-seed, the medium- 
sized were of the size of half a grain of rice, and the largest were of the size of 
half a mugga or kidney-bean. 

I take this from Turnom-, JASB, 7, 1838. 1013, note. He apparently took 
it from Buddhagho'-ha’s commentary. 

® To this apparent act of supererogation, attention has been drawn by the 
translator (130, note). As, however, Buddha had died and was cremated in 
their village-domain, the Mallas were entitled to take a part in quenching the 
funeral fire. 

* Fourteen days elapsed, and apparently no more, from the death of Buddha 
to the distribution of his relics. The distances over which, during the interval. 
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ground, and in the same way, by the Lichchhavis of Vesali, 
the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of Eamagama, and the 
Mallas of Pava. A share was claimed by the Sakyas of 
Xapilavatthu, on the ground : — Bhagava amhakam iiati- 
settho ; “ the Blessed One was our chief kinsman.” And 
a share was claimed by a Brahman (not named) of Vetha- 
dlpa, on the ground that, as a Brahman, he was entitled 
to receive rehcs of a Khattij'a. 

At first (text, 259/166; trans., 133), the Mallas of Kusi- 
narii, addressing the messengers company by company and 
troop bj’ troop,' refused to part with any of the relics ; because 
Buddha had died in their (jama-hhhetta, their village-domain. 
It was pointed out to them, however, by a Brahman named 
Dona, who addressed the parties company by company and 
troop by troop, that it was not seemly that any strife should 
arise over the relics, and that it was desirable that there 
should be Thupas far and wide, in order that many people 
might become believers. So, with their consent, thus obtained, 
he divided the corporeal relics (sarh'dni) into eight equal 
shares, fairly apportioned, and distributed them to the 
claimants. And he himself received the htmhha, the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation.^ 
And to the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, — who, also, had 
claimed a share on the ground that, like Buddha, they were 
Khattiyas, but whose messenger had arrived too late, after 


the news had to travel and the claims to shares of the relics had to be transmitted 
in return, can hardly be estimated imtil we can arrive at some definite opinion 
as to the identification of Eusinara. 

* The text before this indicates only one messenger from each claimant. It 
here says ; — Kosinaraka ilaUa te samghe gane etacbavochuih. 

The translator has said: — “The Mallas of Kusinara spoke to the assembled 
brethren.” But I do not find any reason for rendering the words te samghe garie 
by “the assembled brethren.” 

We need not exactly go as far as Buddhaghosha does, in asserting that each 
claimant took the precaution, in case of a refusal, of following his messenger 
in person, with an army. W e may, however, surmise that each messenger was, 
not merely a runner hearing a verbal demand or a letter, but a duly accredited 
envoy, of some rank, provided with an armed escort. 

^ See note on page 160 above. One of the manuscripts used for the text in 
the Digha-Nikaya gives, instead of kinnhha, both here and twice below, tumbha. 
This latter word is explained in Childers’ Pali Dictionary as meamng ‘ a sort 
of water vessel with a spout.’ 
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the division of the relics, — there were given the extingnished 
embers (angara) of the fire. 

Thus, then (text, 260/166 ; trans., 134), Ajatasattu, king 
of Magadha, made a Thupa over corporeal relics {sarirdni) 
of Buddha, and held a feast, at Rajagaha. So did the 
Lichchhavis of Vesall, at Vesall. So did the Sakyas of 
Kapilavatthu, at Kapilavatthu. And so did the Bulis of 
Allakappa, at or in ^ Allakappa ; the Koliyas of Ramagama, 
at Ramagama ; the Brahman of Vethadipa, at or in Yetha- 
dipa ; the Mallas of Piiva, at Pava ; * and the Mallas of 
Kiisinara, at Kusinara. And, at some imspecified place, the 
Brahman Dona made a Thtipa over the htmhha, the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation, 
and held a feast. And the Moriyas of Pipphalivana made 
a Thupa over the embers, and held a feast, at or in 
Pipphalivana. 

Thus there were eight Thiipas for the corporeal relics 
{aitha sarlra-thupd), and a ninth for the humiha, the earthen 
jar, and a tenth for the embers. “ That is how it happened 
in former times ! ” ® 

Some verses standing at the end of the Sutta (text, 
260/167 ; trans., 135) assert that the body {sariram) of 


^ Here, and in two other cases, I have not been able to determine whether 
mention is made of a place or of a territory. 

^ Both here, and in the pas'-age about the messengers, the Mallas of Pava 
stand last among the seven outside claimants who obtained shares of the corporeal 
relics. Of course, someone or other was bound to be mentioned last. But 
Buddhaghosha, taking things very liter.ally, has made a comment to the following 
purport: — Considering that Pava w.as only three f/civuta'i from Kusinara, and 
that Bnddha had halted there on his way to Kusinara, how was it that the 
Mallas of Pava did not arrive first ot aU ? Bec.ause they were princes who went 
about with a great retinue, and the assembling of their retinue delayed them. 

He has apparently not offered any explanation of a really practical point ; 
namely, why the messenger of the Moriyas of Pipphalivana did not arrive in 
time to obtain a share of the corporeal relics for them. 

Buddhaghosha says, in his commentary, that this sentence: — evani etani 
bhuta-pubbam, was established by those people who made the third Samgiti 
(who held the third -‘Council”). Of course, from his point of view, which 
was that the Sutta was written at the time of the events narrated in it. 

But the sentence is, in reality, the natural, artistic complement of the opening 
words of the Sutta : — Evam me sutam ; “thus have I heard ! ” 
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Buddha measured {in relics) eight measures of the kind 
called dmia ; ^ and they say that, of these, seven donas receive 
honour in Jambudipa, India, and one from the kings of the 
Nagas, the serpent-demons, at Eamagama.^ Thej^ further 
say that one tooth is worshipped in heaven, and one is 
honoured in the town of Gandhara, and one in the dominions 
of the king of Kiiliiiga, and one by the Naga kings.® 

Buddhaghosha says, in his commentary, that these verses 
were uttered by Theras, Elders, of the island Tambapanni, 
Ceylon.'* And they seem to have been framed after the 
time when there had been devised the story (which we shall 
meet with further on, first under the Dipavamsa) to the 
effect that the god Indra, while retaining the right tooth 
of Buddha, gave up the right collar-bone to be enshrined 
in Ceylon. Otherwise, surely, the verses would have 
mentioned the right collar-bone, also, as being worshipped 
in heaven ? On the other hand, they must have been 


' The word donn, dronn, has sometimes been translated by ‘bushel.’ But, 
even if there is an approximation between the two measures, there are difficulties 
iu the way of employing European words as exact equivalents of Indian technical 
terms : see, for instance, a note on the rendering of one of Hiuen Xsiang’s state- 
ments further on. 

’ This statement seems calculated to locate Ramagima outside the limits of 
Jambudipa ; unless we may place it, with the usual abodes of the Xagas, below 
the earth. 

’ For a statement of belief, apparently not very early, regarding the localities 
of deposit of various personal relics of Buddha, see the Buddhavariisa, ed. IVfon-is, 
section 28. 

According to that wort, the alms-bowl, staff, and robe of Buddha were at 
Vajira. And in this place we recognize the origin of the name of the Vajiriya, 
the members of one of the schismatic Buddhist schools which arose after the 
second century after the death of Buddha; see the Mahavaihsa, Tumour, p. 21, 
as corrected by 'Wijesinha, p. 15. 

Amongst the Jains, there was a sect the name of which we have, in epigraphic 
records, in the Prakrit or mixed-dialect forms of Vaira Sakha (El, 1. 385, 
No. 7 ; 392, No. 22; 2. 204, No. 20 ; 321) ; VerS or Vaira Sakha (El, 2. 203, 
No. 18) ; Vairi Sakha (VOR, 1. 174) ; Arya-Veri Sakha (El, 2. 202, No. 15) ; 
and the Sakha of the Arya-Veriyas (El, 1. 386, No. 8) : and, iu literature, in 
the Prakrit forms of Vairi or Vayari, and Ajja-Vaira Sakha (Kalpasutra, 
ed. Jacobi, 82), with the concomitant mention, evidently as the alleged founder 
of it, of a teacher named Ajja-Vaira, Vayara, or Vera (id., 78, 82). May we not 
find the origin of the name of this sect in the same place-name, rather than in 
a teacher Vajra, in connexion with whom the sect is mentioned, by a Sanskrit 
name, as the Vajra-^akha (El, 2. 51, verse 5) ? 

* According to his text, as I have it, he does not say that they were “ added 
by Theras in Ceylon” (trans., 135, note). 
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framed before the time when the tooth-relic was transferred 
from Kalihga to Ceylon ; that was done, according to the 
Mahavaihsa (Tumour, 241 ; Wijesinha, 154), in the ninth 
year of king Siri-Meghavanna of Ceylon. 

They are, however, useful in helping to explain an 
expression, drmia-stupa, a Stupa containing a drbm of relics, 
which is applied, in the storj' which we shall take from the 
Divj’avadana, to the Stupa of Ajatasatru at Rajagriha. As 
has been remarked long ago, the idea that each of the eight 
original Stupas contained a doiia, a drbna, of relics, of course 
had its origin in a dim reminiscence of the part played by 
the Brahman Bona, DrSna ; to whom, by the way, some of 
the later traditions, reported by Buddhaghosha and Hiuen 
Tsiang, impute disreputable behaviour, with a view to 
securing some of the corporeal relics, in addition to the 
kumbha. 

Some remarks must be made here regarding the probable 
date and the value of the preceding narrative. 

Reasons have been advanced by the translator of the 
Mahaparinibbana - Sutta for holding (trans., introd., 13) 
that the work cannot well have been composed very much 
later than the fourth century n.c. And, in the other 
direction, he has claimed (this Journal, 1901. 397) that 
substantially, as to not only ideas but also words, it can 
be dated approximately in the fifth century. That would 
tend to place the composition of its narrative within eight 
decades after the death of Buddha, for which event b.c. 482 
seems to me the most probable and satisfactory date that 
we are likely to obtain. In view, however, of a certain 
prophec}' which is placed by the Sutta in the mouth of 
Buddha, it does not appear likely that the work can be 
referred to quite so earl}" a time as that. 

In the course of his last journey, Buddha came to the 
•village Pataligama (text, 60/84; trans., 15). At that time, 
we know from the commencement of the work, there was 
war, or a prospect of war, between Ajatasattu, king of 
Magadha, and the Vajji people. And, when Buddha was 
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on this occasion at Pataligama, Sunidha and Vassakara, 
the Mahamattas or high ministers for Magadha, were laying 
out a regular city (nagam) at Pataligama, in order to ward 
off the Yajjis (text, 62/86; trans., 18).^ The place was 
haunted by many thousands of “ fairies ” (devatcl), who 
inhabited the plots of ground there. And it was by that 
spiritual influence that Sunidha and Vassakara had been 
led to select the site for the foundation of a city ; the text 
says (trans., 18) ; — “ Wherever ground is so occupied by 
“ powerful fairies, thej' bend the hearts of the most 
“ powerful kings and ministers to build dwelling - places 
“ there, and fairies of middling and inferior power bend in 
“ a similar way the hearts of middling or inferior kings and 
“ ministers.” Buddha with his supernatural clear sight 
beheld the fairies. And, remarking to his companion, 
the venerable Ananda, that Sunidha and Vassakara were 
acting just as if they had taken counsel with the Tavatiihsa 
“angels” (deca), he said (text, 63/87; trans., 18): — 
“ Inasmuch, 0 Ananda !, as it is an honourable place as 
well as a resort of merchants, this shall become a leading 
city {agga • nagara), Pataliputta (bg name), a (?) great 
trading centre {putahhMana) ; but, 0 Ananda ! , {one of) 
three dangers will befall Pataliputta, either from fire, or 
from water, or from dissension.” ^ 

Unless this passage is an interpolation, which does not 
seem probable, the work cannot have been composed until 
after the prophecy had been so far fulfilled that the village 
Pataligrama had become the leading city, the capital 
Pataliputra. 

Now, Hiuen Tsiang, in the account given by him under 
Rajagriha, has reported that a king Asoka, who, so 
far, might or might not be the promulgator of the well- 
known edicts, transferred his court to Pataliputra from 


^ Compare the story about the founding of Eajagriba wbicb rre shall meet 
with further on, under Hiuen Tsiang. 

^ From the use of the particle oa, ‘ or,’ three times, the meaning seems clearly 
to be that only one of the three dangers should actually happen to the city. 

For the danger from fire, compare the story about Girivraja, under Hiuen Tsiang. 
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Rajagriha ; that is, that he, for the fii-st time, made 
Pataliputra the capital. And, from the way in which 
mention is made of Patahputta in the Girnar version of 
the fifth rock-edict (El, 2. 453, line 7), we know that 
Pataliputra was certainly the capital of the promulgator 
of the edicts, Asoka the Maurya, who was anointed to the 
sovereignty in u.e. 264, when 218 years had elapsed after 
the death of Buddha. 

But we know from Megasthenes, through Strabo,^ that 
Pataliputra was the capital of also Chandragupta, the grand- 
father of the Asoka who promulgated the edicts. In his 
account of Pataliputra itself, Hiuen Tsiang has said, more 
specifically,- that in the first century, or in the year 100, 
after the death of Buddha, there was a king ASoka 
(A-shu-ka), a great-grandson of Bimbisara ; and that he 
left Rajagriha, and transferred his court to Patali(putra), 
and caused a second wall to be made round the ancient town. 
And the Dipavaiiisa, in its first reference to Piitaliputta, 
mentions it (5. 25) as the capital of that Asoka, Kalasoka, 


* See llcCrintUe in lA, 6. 131, and Ancient India, 42 f. 

® Julien, J/i'/HOim', 1. 414: BnA, Records,'!. Ha , W.itter-i, 0« Yuan Chv:ang 

2 . 88 . 

As a matter nt tact, not even Kalasoka the .Saisunaffa w.a5 a sreat-prandson 
of BimhisSra. But this point is not a materi.al one. 

E.xcept perliaps in the passage mentioned ju-t above, truiu the account given 
hy Hiuen Tsiang under Rajagriha, where Juhen has lett the point undetermined, 
and except in the present passage. Hiuen Tsiang has, in the passages which 
I am using on this occasion, denoted his Asoka by the Chinese translation ot 
the name, meaning (like the Indian name itself) ‘ sorrowless, ’ which has been 
transcribed hy Julieu as Wou-yeou, by Beal as Wu-yau, and by Watters as 
A-yu. It uas A-yu who visited Ramagriima, and who opened the Stupas at 
Yaihlli and E.ij'igriha and that in the Chan-ehu kingdom over the earthen jar. 

Here, however, Hiuen Tsiang has denoted his AsOka hy the Chinese trans- 
literation ot the name, which ha.s been transcribed hy Julien as ’O-chou-kia. 
by Be.al as ’0-shu-kia, and by Watters as A-shu-ka. 

This detail is noteworthy : because Hiuen Tsiang has said in the immediately 
preceding sentence that it was A-vui who made the “ hell ” at Pataliputra : and, 
even closely alter introducing the name A-shu-ka here, he has reverted to the 
other, and has said again that A-yu m.ade the ‘‘hell” (Julien, ibid.) and that 
A-jii destroyed it (418), and also that it was A-yii who built one, or the first, 
ol the 84,000 Stupas (417 f.). 

For reasons, however, which may be stated on another occasion, it cannot be 
said for certain from this passage that the king Asoka who made Pataliputra 
the capital was, at that jdace, expressly indicated to Hiuen Tsiang as being 
not the Asoka who made the hell, opened the original Stupas, built 84,000 
other ones, etc. 
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son of Susunaga, who began to reign ninety years after 
the death of Buddha ; mentioning, on the other hand, 
(3. 52) Eajagaha (hut ? rather Giribbaja) as the capital 
of Bodhisa (for Bhatiya) the father of Bimhisara. 

Tradition thus seems to indicate, plainly enough, that 
it was by Kalasoka, who reigned for twenty-eight years,^ 
B.c. 392-365, that Pataliputra was made the capital, and 
to make it practically certain that the Mahaparinihbana- 
Sutta cannot have been composed before about h.c. 375. 

The Sutta may really have been written then. Or it may 
be of later origin ; how much so, we cannot at present say.^ 
But it is certainly a very ancient work. The narrative 
presented all through it is so simple and dignified, and for 
the most part so free from miraculous interventions — (these 
occur chiefly, and not unnaturally so, in connexion with the 
death and cremation of Buddha) — and from extravagances 
of myth and absurdities of doctrine and practice, that it 
commands respect and belief. And so, in spite of the way 
in which (we know) history in India was liable to be 
somewhat quickly overlaid with imaginative and mythical 
details, I see no reason for regarding as otherwise than 
authentic the main facts asserted in the Sutta, including 
those attending the original disposal of the corporeal relics 
of Buddha. 

It follows that we may at least believe that, over the 
eight portions of the corporeal relics of Buddha, Stupas 
were erected — 


^ So Buddha.ffho.'ha, in the introduction to his Samantapasadika , see the 
Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenher^, 3. 321. So also the Mahavamsa, 15, line 7. 

BuddhaghOsha has mentioned him as simply Asoka in that place, hut a» 
Kalasdka in passages on pages 293, 320. 

“ The following suggests itself as a point that •should be considered in any 
lull inquiry. 

Does the appellation ot the work really mean, as has been understood, “ the 
book of the great decease” ? It so, when did the terms mahnh/tirtikKhammia, 
‘the great going torth from worldly lite,’ and mahaparuiibbana, ‘the great 
decease,’ applied to those events in the case of Buddha as against nikkhmnmia 
and parimbhiina in the ease of ordinary people, first become e‘'tablished ? 

Or does the appellation indicate only “the great(er) book of the decease,” as 
contrasted with some earlier and smaller work of the same kind ? 
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(1) At Eajagrilia, by Ajatasatru king of Magadba. 

(2) At Vai^ll, by the Licbcbhavis. 

(3) At Kapilavastu, by the Sakyas. 

(4) At or in Allakappa, by the Buli people. 

(5) At Ramagrama, by the Kolij’as. 

(6) At or in Vethadipa, by an unnamed Brahman of that 

place or territory. 

(7) At Pava, by a branch of the Mallas. 

(8) At Kusinagara, by another branch of the Mallas. 

Further, there were erected Stupas — 

(9) At some unstated place, by the Brahman DrSna, over 

the kunibha, the earthen jar in which the bones of 
Buddha had been collected. 

(10) At Pippallvana, by the Mauryas, over the extinguished 
embers of the funeral pile. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Study of Sanskrit as ax Imperial Question. 

Probably very few people, even among those who have 
some knowledge of the East, fully realize how important 
a part the ancient classical language and literature of 
India have iilayed, directly or indirectly, in the history 
of civilization. Sanskrit was the vehicle of that form of 
Buddhist doctrine which from India spread to Nepal, Thibet, 
China, 1 Corea, and Japan ; while Pali, the oldest daughter 
of Sanskrit, was the language which diffused the teachings 
of Buddha over Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and the adjoining 
countries of the Farther East. In this way the religion, 
and to some extent even the laws, customs, and art, of some 
400,000,000 of the present inhabitants of the world beyond 
the confines of India have been influenced from the plains 
of Hindustan.® "Within the peninsula itself the ancient 
Aryan civilization, which is embalmed in Sanskrit hterature, 
had penetrated, long before the beginning of our era, from 
its starting-point in the north-west to the extreme south, 
including Ceylon, and had imposed on the whole country 
that distinctive tj'pe of speech, as well as social and religious 
order, which in its essential features suriives in the India 
of to-day. The Sanskrit language and Sanskrit literature 
thus furnish the key to the tongues and institutions of 
nearly 300,000,000 of people in India itself. Wliat may be 


• Hundreds of Buddhistic Sanskrit works were translated into Chinese from 
the first centurj- a.d. onwards. Cf. my “ History of Sanskrit Literature,” p. 369. 

® See Ernst Kuhn, “ Der Eintluss des arischen Indiens auf die Nachb;y:lander 
im Siiden und Osten” (Munich, 1903), pp. 28. 
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termed Sanskritic civilization has thus been instrumental in 
raising to a higher level the population of nearly one-half 
of the human race. It may, in fact, be said to have done 
for the East much the same as Greece and Home did for the 
"West. The culture which the ancient Indo-Aryan thus 
diffused was, it is true, less advanced, but it was distinguished 
by originality as well as by depth of thought and a high 
standard of morality. Its diffusion, moreover, was not 
effected by the sword, but was a conquest achieved solely by 
the influence of religion, letters, and art. 

Sanskrit literature and science have to an appreciable 
extent affected even the West. A well-known literary" 
instance is the migration, beginning in the sixth century a.d., 
of Indian fables and fair}" tales to Europe by way of Persia. 
The introduction into the West, through the Arabs, of the 
Indian numerical figures, together with the decimal system, 
now employed by the whole world, has had an influence on 
civilization in general which it is hard to overestimate.^ 
3Iore recently the discovery of Sanskrit led, in the nineteenth 
century", to the formdation of the sciences of Comparative 
Philology, Comparative Mythology,* and Comparative 
Eehgion. Through the first of these sciences Sanskrit has 
even influenced the teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
schools of the West. Such considerations as these are 
sufficient to show the general importance of the study of 
the language and literature of ancient India. 

My present intention, however, is to deal with the subject 
only in so far as it is related to the practical needs of the 
British Empire. Linguistically, Sanskrit is the fountain- 
head of the speech of modem India. Nine of the maiTi 
languages of the country", spoken by about 220,000,000 of 
people, are directly descended from the earliest form of 
Sanskrit. Of these, the most widely diffused is Hindi, 
with sixty millions ; then Bengali, with forty-five ; BiharT, 


* See my “ History of Sanskrit Literature,” chapter xvi (“ Sanskrit Literature 
and the West”), and the appended bibliography. 

’ Cf. Ernst Windisch, “ Ueber die Bedeutung des indischen Alterthums ” 
Leipzig, 1895. ’ 
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with thirty- seven ; Marathi, with eighteen; Panjabi, with 
seventeen ; the group of which Sindhi is the principal 
dialect, with thirteen; and, finallj', Orij’a, Rajasthani, and 
Gujarati, with about ten millions eachd 

By the side of these Sanskritic tongues the speech of the 
aborigines of India still survives in various forms. Spoken 
by about sixty millions, it is chiefly represented by the 
Dravidians in the south of the peninsula. The four Dravidian 
tongues are Telugu, with a population of twenty-one millions ; 
Tamil, with sixteen and a half ; Canarese, with over ten ; and 
Ralayalam, with six.- These languages are full of Sanskritic 
words borrowed at different periods, some at the time of 
early contact with Aryan civilization, others in the form 
they had assumed in the mediseval Aryan vernaculars ; much 
in the same way as English has, at different stages, adopted 
Latin words, either directly or in a French garb.® The 
general relation of these languages to Sanskrit is, in fact, 
somewhat like that of English to Latin ; only the degree 
of dependence is much greater in the former case. Hence, 
without a knowledge of Sanskrit, the history even of these 
Dravidian tongues cannot be imderstood. 

Thus Sanskrit is the key to practically all the literary 
Indian vernaculars of to-day. Similarly, Sanskrit literature 
is the key to the life and thought of the modern Hindu. [ 
Owing to the continuity — unique among the Aryan nations — 
of Indian civilization and the great antiquity of its literature, 
the religious and social institutions of the India of to-day 
can be traced back historically to the earliest sacred texts 
and lawbooks through a period of well over three thousand 
years. Nor can those institutions be properly comprehended 
except in the light of this ancient literary evidence. 

It is, therefore, clear that a knowledge of the Sanskrit ■ 
language and literature is in quite a special degree calculated j 
to afford an insight into Hindu life and to enable those I 


' These statistics are taken in round numbers from Dr. Grierson’s “The 
Languages of India” (pp. 51-93), Calcutta, 1903. 

* Grierson, op. cit., p. 38. 

3 E.g. ‘ fragile ’ and ‘ frail ’ ; of. Grierson, pp. 40 and 60. 
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j possessed of such knowledge to regard much that might 
otherwise appear absxird or ridiculous with sympathetic 
interest. The experience of a friend of mine may serve to 
illustrate this point. There is a well-known hymn of the 
Eigyeda ' (dating at the latest from about 1000 k.c.), in 
which the sound produced by pupils repeating their lessons 
is compared with that made by frogs during the rains : 

“ When one repeats the utterance of the other 
Like those who learn the lessons of their teacher.” 

Dr. Grierson was a few years ago asked to visit a school for 
native boys in the district of Bihar. As he entered the 
building the croaking of the frogs in a neighbouring water- 
course soimded loud in his ears. Making his way through 
various passages, he at last came to a long corridor where he 
was greatly surprised to hear the same sound with extra- 
ordinary distinctness. The door opened, and he stood face to 
face with a class of Hindu boys repeating their lesson in 
unison. MTiat a vivid illustration of the truth to nature of 
a comparison made three thousand years ago, and of the 
unchanging character of Indian custom through so vast 
a period of time ! 

I Some knowledge of Sanskrit would thus appear to be an 
essential element in the training of young men preparing to 
rule a Hindu population. And, as a matter of fact, the 
subject formed part of the curriculum at Haileybury tiU the 
East India College was closed in 1858 ; and it has continued,, 
as an option imder the competitive system, down to the 
present time. It used to be taken up by a large proportion 
of the probationers both in the Haileybury days and sub- 
sequently. Thanks to such preliminary training, several of 
these civilians afterwards became distinguished scholars. 
Among them I may here mention Dr. John Muir, whose 
“ Original Sanskrit Texts ” is still a standard work ; 
Dr. A. C. Burnell, eminent as a palaeographer and editor 


' The weU-known Frog hynm, tu, 103, translated in my “ History of Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 121 f. 
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of early Sanskrit texts ; Dr. Fleet, our leading Indian 
epigraphist ; Dr. Grierson, director of the Indian Linguistic 
Survey ; and Mr. Vincent Smith, well known as an authority 
on Indian archaeology.' 

As an example of the number of probationers learning the 
language in comparatively recent years, I may mention that 
as many as eighteen began Sanskrit at Oxford in the j'ear 
1888, when probably not twenty-five altogether were in 
residence in the University. 

In 1892-3 new regulations came into force, which, while 
raising the maximum age of candidates for the open com- 
petition to 23, reduced the probationary period from two 
years to one. The prizes which had till then been offered 
for proficiency in Sanskrit and other subjects were at the 
same time withdrawn. This change resulted in bringing 
down the average number of men taking Sanskrit to between 
four and five a year. In 1903 a furtlier alteration was 
introduced, restricting the niunber of optional subjects 
allowed in the final examination to one instead of two. 
The effect of this additional change has been further to 
reduce those offering Sanskrit in that examination to one or 
two only, though the total number of men entering the Civil 
Service annually has considerably increased — the average 
since 1892 being fifty-five, as compared with forty-one for 
the ten previous years ^ ; or an increase of 33 per cent., 
accompanied by a decrease of Sanskrit candidates to almost 
vanishing point. This is not all. Sanskrit is, indeed, one 
of the subjects allowed in the open competition also ; but, 
owing to the highness of the standard, no English candidate 
finds it worth his while to offer the subject. For he would 
have to devote to it as many years as months to some other 
subjects in order to secure the same number of marks. 
Hence the only candidates during the last twelve or thirteen 
years w'ho have succeeded in passing the open competition 


* The .^eatest of English Sanskritists, H. T. Colehrooke, was an Indian 
Chilian of the older period : he was in India from 1782 to 1814. 

^ These statistics are derived from information supplied to me by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 
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with the aid of Sanskrit have been one or two natives of 
India annually. The net result, then, of the present regu- 
lations is that, of the fifty-three or fift5'-four young Britons 
who leave England every year as future rulers of India, two 
at the most now go out equipj^ed with even an elementary 
knowledge of the classical language of that country. 

Can it be regarded as a satisfactor}' state of things that 
the subject which above all others furnishes the key to the 
civilization of a dependency should be virtually excluded 
from the preliminary training of its administrators ? Let us 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that Italy were a province 
of Germany and ruled bv a staff of German Civil Servants 
educated for the purpose in their own country. Is it con- 
ceivable that these highly trained officials would be allowed 
to enter on their duties without knowing a word of Latin, 
the mother of Italian, and the language in which the ancient 
literature and laws of Italy are written ? Is it likely that 
such a lack of educational principle would be tolerated in 
France or the United States, to say nothing of Germany ? 

But, it may be objected, your Indian civilian can very 
well learn his Sanskrit in India itself. The answer to this 
is that in the busy, practical life upon which the young 
cmlian at once enters, there is no time or opportunity for 
him to begin a difficult dead language like Sanskrit. In 
any case, his knowledge, acquired with the assistance of an 
uncritical Pandit, would not be of much value. It would 
probably express itself in philological discoveries such as 
identifying the Sanskrit word asva, ‘ horse,’ with the English 
ass ' ; or deriving the Sanskrit vanaraj ‘ monkey,’ from 
va nara, ‘ or a man.’ “ 

It may further be objected that we do not wish to turn 
our Indian civilians into Sanskrit scholars, since such men 
would be apt to neglect their official duties. Now the work 
of the modern cmlian has become so much heavier than in 
the old days, that there is little risk of his becoming a mere 

^ An Indian civilian, who had evolved his own philiJogy in the East, once 
actually mentioned this to me as an interesting linguistic e<luatiou. 

^ This is a native etymology of the word. 
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student ; nor am I here advocating the study of Sanskrit 
except as an element in the educational equipment of the 
Indian civilian. 

One occasionally, however, hears the somewhat Philistine 
remark that the study of a dead language like Sanskrit is 
absolutely useless to the civilian. Now even the comparatively 
small amount of Sanskrit that a man can learn in his 
probationary year is by no mean.s ‘ useless.’ It would he 
of some value if it did nothing else than prevent him from 
mauling in pronunciation, as the ordinary Anglo-Indian 
does, the many Sanskrit words which he will have to employ. 
The following example may serve as an illustration. Anglo- 
Indian society appears to be divided into two camps regarding 
the true pronimciation of the name of the great northern 
mountain range. The one party says Himalay-a ; the second, 
■with the consciousness of profoimder knowledge, pronounces 
the name as Himahlh-ya. Our young civilian would know 
that these superior persons are quite as wrong as the ordinary 
herd, and that the only correct pronunciation is Himah-laya.' 
Starting with the knowledge of Sanskrit he has brought 
with him, he can go on to take the High Proficiency prize, 
which represents quite a substantial reward in money value. 
Besides, a stud}’ which, even though incapable of being 
estimated in terms of cash, tends to inspire a man with 
sympathetic interest in his work, and thus increases his 
efificiency in the performance of that work, does after all 
‘ pay.’ A very distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service (not himself a Sanskrit scholar), in a letter written 
not long ago, said he considered it “ desirable that he [the 
probationer] should make a beginning in this country 
[England] in the study of Sanskrit. The importance of 
such a study to his understanding of the Hindu mind is, 

I am convinced, immense. And the possession of a moderate 
knowledge of Sanskrit gives a man an influence in India, 
and an amount of respect among native scholars, which are 
of great value to him.” A very small acquaintance with <’ 


' That • Abode [Cdatju) ot snow (Inmu).' 
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Sanskrit will enable the young civilian to understand at 
once the meaning of a great many Indian geographical and 
personal names. It will give him a keen interest in his 
modem vernacular, the derivation of which from Sanskrit 
must constantly strike him. It will enable him to consult 
the Sanskrit legal works which are the sources of Hindu 
law, without having to rely on the uncritical interpretations 
of a possibly third-rate Pandit. If he has made some 
acquaintance with ancient Sanskrit literature, he cannot fail 
to be deeply interested in the life of the population around 
him, because he can then comprehend it historically. Other- 
wise he must for the most part find it dull and meaningless, 
much as the ordinary man neither observes nor understands 
the teeming insect life which reveals itself in woods and 
fields to the seeing eye of the trained naturalist. And how 
much more sympathetic must be his relations to the people 
among whom so many years of his life are passed? "Would 
not such a mental attitude, if general, greatly strengthen 
the position of the British Raj, the even-handed justice of 
which the native on the whole acknowledges, but which, he 
cannot help feeling, treats him with the cold indifference of 
an alien race ? Surely, under these circumstances, a better 
regulation of the preliminary training which Indian civilians 
have to undergo must appear advisable. Thus Sanskrit 
might be made a compulsory subject, by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, for those probationers who are assigned to the 
Provinces of which the vernaculars are peculiarly Sanskritic, 
as Bombay and Lower Bengal ; while those going to other 
Provinces might be encouraged to take Sanskrit as their 
optional subject either by attaching to it a higher scale of 
marks, or by offering a prize for proficiency in this language, 
as used to be the case before 1892. 

Let us now turn to examine the condition of Sanskrit 
studies in India itself at the present day. Two ways of 
teaching Sanskrit exist there side by side : the method 
followed in the native schools and that prevailing in the 
Government colleges. 

,In the traditional learning of the Brahmans Sanskrit 
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still occupies a far more important position than Latin does 
in any European country. Though it ceased to be a living 
language, in the true sense, several centuries before the 
beginning of our era, it still sur\'ives as a spoken language 
among the learned classes, beside the vernaculars of which it 
is the parent. Thousands of Brahmans stiU speak it, and 
in some centres like Benares they wield it, in disputations 
lasting for hours, with a mastery which could hardly be 
surpassed in any living language. Sanskrit also continues 
to be largely used for literary purposes ; for many books and 
journals written in it are still published in India. The 
copying of Sanskrit manuscripts goes on in hundreds of 
Indian libraries. The Vedas are even at the present day 
committed to memory in their entiret}'. Many a Pandit can 
repeat the exhaustive grammar of Panini (written about 
300 K.c.) without a mistake from beginning to end. The\, 
learning of the Brahmans is, however, a purely traditional 
affair, unprogressive and uncritical because the historical and ; 
comparative methods are completely bej'ond its ken. Its 
object is not, like that of Etiropean science, to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, but simply to hand on the ancient 
learning unimpaired from one generation to another by ' 
means of oral teaching. 

In Government schools and colleges, Sanskrit, as coming 
under the general system of education introduced into India 
from the West, is, of course, taught differently. It is, 
however, a most imfortunate thing that the excessive use of 
examinations prevalent in England, should have been adopted 
in a country where the memorj' has for ages been abnormally 
developed to the detriment of the reasoning powers. Memory 
continues to be the faculty mainly relied on by the Sanskrit 
student ; but the redeeming feature of the native system, 
single-minded devotion to the subject for its own sake, is 
replaced by feverish eagerness for the attainment of a degree, 
through examinations which must be passed by hook or by 
crook. A certain number of prescribed books has to be got 
up in a mechanical way, often with the aid of very inadequate 
editions. A glance at the calendars of the Indian Universities 
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will sulEce to show that the 'set hooks in Sanskrit are by no 
means always judiciously selected. A number of books may, 
for instance, be found prescribed from a single department 
of literature, in which the same kind of subject-matter is 
treated over and over again. In the regulations, books maj" 
be seen recommended which are quite out of date, and the 
use of which must therefore necessarily do more harm than 
good. This state of things is doubtless largeh' due to the 
fact that no Director of Public Instruction ever knows any 
Sanskrit nowadays, while the native professors, whose advice 
is accepted, are not qualified to construct a systemic and 
adequate curricuhun based on broad principles. Such 
haphazard and one-sided schemes cannot possibly produce 
educationally satisfactory results. Matters are aggravated 
by the ‘ cram ’ character of the papers to which a native 
examiner is particidarly prone. One can hardly help feeling 
that to such circumstances is partly due the amazing 
ingenuity which is often employed by Indian students in 
their endeavours to secure advance copies of examination 
papers, and which has rendered the printing of the latter in 
Europe an advisable precaution. A good many people have 
probably heard of the white-robed compositor of Calcutta 
who, having sat down, when no one was looking, on the 
type he had set up, sold the impression thus obtained to 
aspirants for University Honours. 

There can be httle doubt that, with the spread of the 
'Western system of education, the native learning will die 
out, leaving behind a very inadequate substitute, as far as 
Sanskrit at least is concerned. Yet in Sanskrit the 
educationahst has ready to hand a subject which, if properly 
handled, would be at least equal to Ijatin or Greek as an 
agency for developing the mental faculties. The dominant 
position which, owing to its archaic character, its copious 
inflexional forms, and its transparent structure, Sanskrit 
occupies in Comparative Philology, is sufficient to prove its 
educative value from the linguistic point of view. The 
richness of its literature in many departments further makes 
it a suitable vehicle for mental training on the literary side. 
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Finally, the peculiarly close relation of this ancient literature 
to modern Hindu life supplies much material for the teaching 
of historical evolution, a notion hitherto so conspicuously 
unfamiliar to the Indian mind. 

At present, hon-ever, there is less prospect than ever of 
improvement in the teaching of Sanskrit in India. At one 
time chairs of Sanslirit in India used to be filled by European 
scholars like Biihler and Kielhom,' trained in strict critical 
methods of research. The labours of such men did an 
immense deal to stimulate and place on a scientific basis the 
study of Sanskrit grammar, palaeography, epigraphy, and 
archaeology in India. But for some time past the fatal 
policy has been pursued of appointing only natives to such 
posts. These are men who have grown up under the English 
educational system, and, without possessing the profound 
traditional learning of the genuine Pandit, have yet not 
acquired (with the extremely rare exceptions of men like 
B. G. Bhandarkar) any real grasp of scientific method. The 
following two examples may serve as illustrations of what 
such a man may do. A native scholar of some distinction 
wished to edit a certain text in a well-known Sanskrit series, 
one of the rules for which forbade the publication in it of 
any edition unless based on at least three independent MSS. 
The scholar in question possessed only one MS. of the 
work. This, however, proved no insuperable difficulty. 
He handed his solitary MS. to his copjnsts, “ and then there 
were three.” The resulting edition probably contained quite 
an array of various readings, supplied by the mistakes of 
the scribes, and doubtless presented a thoroughly critical 
appearance. More recently another native Sanskrit scholar 
has published a work in which he claims to have conclusively 
proved, on the strength of some vague astrological statements 
in the Mahabharata, the exact date (October 31st, 1194 b.c.) 
when the great war described in that epic began ! A Greek 
scholar fixing the first year of the Trojan war from the data 
of the Iliad would be performing an analogous feat. 

* Besides many others, such as Fitzedward Hall, Cowell, Ballantyne, Gnthth, 
Tawney, Gough, Peter^^on. 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 
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But if there is little hope of improvement in the methods 
of teaching Sanskrit in Indian colleges, there is still less in 
the matter of higher studies. Native scholars can no longer 
obtain any training in this direction. The lack of the 
knowledge of German, moreover, cuts them off from most 
of such guidance as can he derived from the private study 
of standard works of scholarship. And yet India, with its 
vast mass of traditional learning and its ancient civilization 
still surviving, is an ideal country for research. It is, 
besides, a country in which research in the domain of 
epigraphy and archasologj" should be specially encouraged 
and would be peculiarl}'^ fruitful. For, owing to the total 
absence of historical writings till after the Muhammadan 
conquest (about a.d. 1000), it is on such researches that we 
must largely rely for material throwing light on early 
Indian history. Hence there is some comfort to be derived 
from the fact that of the very few European Sanskrit 
scholars still left in India, as many as three * hold 
archaeological appointments ; but even these scholars have 
not always been able to devote themselves entirely to this 
important branch of research. At least Dr. Stein, whose 
published works have shown his eminent abilities as an 
archaeologist, and whose explorations in Chinese Turkestan 
have proved his practical aptitude for such work, was for 
many years able to pursue his archaeological studies in his 
holidays only. He has been obbged even latterly, I believe, 
to spend a large proportion of his time on routine educational 
duties, instead of being able to devote all his energies 
exclusively to the investigation of the antiquities of India. 
It is heartbreaking to think of the irreparable damage done 
in this field, partly by the neglect of Government, partly 
by the operations of amateur archaeologists, in daj's gone 
by. All those who have the interests of Indian archaeology 
at heart must therefore be truly grateful for the new era 
inaugurated by the fate Viceroy. Soon after his arrival 
in India Lord Curzon publicly expressed his conviction that 

' Dr. Th. Bloch in Bengal ; Dr. Vogel in the Panjah and United Provinces ; 
Dr. Stein in the Frontier Province. 
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the preservation of the relics of the past was a primary 
obligation of Grovemment, a duty owed not only to India, 
but to the whole civilized world, and that the promotion 
of archaeological study and the encouragement of research 
was a part of our imperial obligation to India. It is due 
to him that the archaeological department in India has now, 
for the first time since it came into being more than forty 
years ago, been placed on a firm administrative basis, with 
a consistent policy, definite responsibilities, and a systematic 
programme. As evidence of the important work, chiefly 
in the direction of conservation, but also to some extent of 
exploration, which has been done under the new regime, 
the first Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey (for 
the year 1902-3) has been published in a handsome volume, 
ably edited by Mr. Marshall, the Director - General of 
Archaeology, in a form which should attract many readers. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the archeological department 
will henceforth remain on a permanent footing as now 
established, and that in appointing Europeans to posts in 
the five archaeological circles into which India is diAuded, 
a knowledge of Sanskrit will be regarded as an essential 
qualification. It is also to be hoped that the Provincial 
Governments will be ready to make liberal grants for the 
regular and complete excavation of important buried sites, 
to be carried out by their trained experts. Enlightened 
native opinion should least of all object to the comparatively 
trifling expenditure involved. For the sole object of such 
work is to throw more light on the obscure periods of the 
history of their country, of the achievements of which in 
ancient times Indians have every reason to be proud. 
Learned societies cannot provide funds suflScient for such 
undertakings; and it is much better to “let sleeping gods 
lie ” than to encourage the private efforts of uninformed 
amateur zeal. 

The exclusion of European scholars from the chairs of 
Sanskrit in India is likely to react in a prejudicial way on 
Sanskrit studies in England also. Though the subject is 
of practical and imperial interest to us, and does not directly 
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concern any other Western nation, we have in Great Britain 
and Ireland only four endowed professorships of Sanskrit — 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; while 
Germany has about twenty-six : at least one in each of the 
Dniversities and two in some of them, to say nothing of 
the nmnerous Privatclocenten in the subject. The prospect 
of a career for Enghsh Sanskritists in India being practicall}" 
closed, the professors in our Eni versifies must naturally have 
some hesitation iu encouraging students to become specialists 
in Sanskrit ; for the openings for such scholars in this 
countr}' itself are very rare. This will later on lead to 
restriction in the supply of adequately trained candidates 
for even the very few chairs of Sanskrit which exist in 
England. A depressing influence must thus make itself 
felt all round in the study of a subject which affects the 
interest of England and India alike. 

How to remedy this unsatisfactory state of things is 
a question worthy of being seriously considered by the 
Indian Government. At present that Government has no 
body of experts on whose advice it could roly in initiating 
educational reforms such as that I have indicated. None 
of the Directors of Public Instruction know Sanskrit. There 
is no trained European Sanskritist either in the Bombay or 
the Madras Presidency holding an archmological, opigraphical, 
or educational post. Since the retirement of Mr. Justice 
Pargiter in the spring of this year, there is no European 
Sanskritist left in the whole of Bengal who could be 
considted on educational questions connected with Sanskrit, 
excepting only Dr. Bloch, whose duties are not educational, 
but are confined to archamlogy. In the United Provinces, 
Dr. Thibaut retires in May from the Principalship of Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, and there will remain only 
Mr. Arthur Venis, who is chiefly interested in the 
traditional side of Indian philosophy, and Mr. H. C. 
Norman, a young Oxford graduate, who only went out to 
Benares a few months ago as a Professor of English 
Literature. In the Panjab there is, besides Dr. Vogel, 
only a young graduate of Oxford, Mr. Woolner, who went 
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out to Lahore only three years ago and most of whose time 
is taken up with the heavy routine duties of Registrar to the 
University. In the Frontier Province there will shortly he 
no one left, when Dr. Stein has started on his archaeological 
expedition to Central Asia.* The net result, then, is that in 
the summer of the present year there will be only five or six ^ 
European Sanskrit scholars in India holding archaeological 
or educational posts, none of them directly responsible for 
the advancement of Sanskrit studies or capable of speaking 
with authority on the subject from the educational point 
of view. 

It is thus difficult to see what could be done without 
the aid of a small commission of experts appointed to 
investigate and report on the condition in India of Sanskrit 
studies as a whole. Such a commission might, as regards 
Sanskrit, lay down principles for guidance in teaching and 
examining, in arranging an adequate curriculmn, and in 
providing for text-books suitable for that curriculum. It 
could, further, make recommendations as to the best means 
of securing a regular supply of teachers qualified for higher 
studies and capable of training others in methods of research. 
The ideal state of things would be to combine a trained 
European Sanskritist with a native scholar on the staff of 
each University ; the latter having the advantage of familiarity 
with indigenous tradition, the former with critical method. 
But to appoint to such posts Englishmen possessing merely 
a tolerable linguistic knowledge of Sanskrit, without a 
systematic and scientific training in the subject as a whole, 
would do but little good. It would in my opinion be futile 
to create chairs of Sanskrit tiU thoroughly qualified scholars 
are known to be available. A supply of suitable men is, 
however, not likely to be forthcoming, unless vacancies can 
be counted upon to occur at definite periods. If the professors 
in our Universities could be informed of such appointments 
a sufficiently long time before, they could easily train an able 

1 A young American Sanskrit scholar has, I hear, just been appointed to take 
Dr. Stein’s place. 

2 Only t\ro of these are Englishmen by birth. 
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man for the particular post, supplemaiting their omi 
teaching by sending him to a German University for a time. 
These remarks apply not only to possible chairs of Sanskrit, 
but, in the Muhammadan parts of India, of Persian or Arabic 
also. A moderate knowledge of Sanskrit scholarship ought 
to be regarded as an essential qualification for men who are 
to teach history and philosophy to Hindu students. For 
without such knowledge a man cannot fully imderstand 
Hindu modes of thought, and consequently lacks the mental 
equipment necessary for teaching these two subjects satis- 
factorilj" in India. The position of Arabic and Persian in 
Muhammadan Colleges is similar. Moreover, a general 
knowledge of Sanskrit scholarship is essential in archmological 
appointments owing to the peculiar importance of archmology 
in Indian historical research. By this I do not by any 
means intend to say that every officer in the archccological ’ 
department should be a Sanskritist ; for a considerable part 
of the work requires only a practical knowledge of surveying, 
excavating, and architecture. What I mean is that there 
should be in every archaeological circle at any rate one 
Sanskritist, and in the Muhammadan part of Northern India 
one trained European Persian and Arabic scholar. How 
else are the inscriptions to be deciphered, ancient sites to be 
identified, antiquities to be interpreted, historj' to bo extracted 
from archaeological finds, by men who have not learned 
Indian epigraphy, who have no first-hand knowledge of 
ancient Indian mythology, and to whom the various clues 
afforded by a direct acquaintance with the ancient literature 
are inaccessible? Would the archaeologj' of Greece yield 
any valuable results if investigated by men who know 
no Greek ? 

There can be little doubt that, under a well thought-out 
system, the ancient classical language and literature of India 
could be made a potent agency in educating the Hindu mind. 
Applied thus, they could make the Indian people understand 
their own civilization historically, and acquire that en- 
lightenment which will prove the surest means of delivering 
them from the bonds of superstition and caste that have 
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held them enthralled for more than two thousand years. 
If handled in the manner indicated, Sanskrit learning might 
contribute to render our rule in India sjunpathetic as well 
as just ; and Sanskrit literature, the best inheritance of the 
Hindus, and, in its earhest phase, the oldest monument of 
the Aryan race, might be made the chief instrument in 
their intellectual and social regeneration. The realization 
of such an idea would show that Britons are indeed well 
fitted to maintain an empire which is unique in the history 
of the world. 

A. A. Macdoxell. 


Brhat Katha. 

This great work, which is the source of all later romantic 
literature, has been known to us only through three Sanskrit 
versions,* viz., Kshemendra’s Brhat Kathiimanjari and 
SSmadeva’s Kathasaritsiigara. Older Sanskrit scholars have 
been of divided opinion as to the date of composition of the 
original work. Professor Weber ascribing it to the sixth 
century after Christ, as also Dandin’s Dasakumara Caritam. 
But the latest opinion, that of Dr. Buhler, is that it must 
have been composed about the first or second century a.d.^ 
That the Brhat Hathii was well known and highlj^ regarded 
is evident from the quotations given in the introduction to 
the Niinayasagara edition of Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara. 
As the Kathapida has it, the work is a faithful abridgment 
of the original in the Paisaci dialect, the only liberty that 
the author has taken, according to himself, being the change 
in language and the abridging.* That Gunadya flourished 
in the court of Satavahana at Pratishtana would refer 
him to the first two centuries of the Christian era. This 
particular Satavahana, whose minister Gunadya is said to 
have been, was, according to the same authority, the son of 

* The third is a comparativelv new discoverj-, and was found among a collection 
of old Xepalese MSS. obtained by Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri, and described by 
him in J.A.S.B., vol. Ixii, pt. 1 (1893), pp. 251-5. 

^ Macdonell’s Sans. Lit., p. 376. 

^ Sloka 10, Taranga i. 
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a Dlpakarni. la the pauranic lists of the Satavahanas there 
is no name Dlpakarni unless we identify the name with 
Satakarni, in which latter case Gunadya will have to be 
referred to a time perhaps in the century preceding the 
advent of Christ. It is here that unexpected light is 
thrown on the question from classical Tamil literature. 
There is a work in Tamil variously referred to as Udayanan 
Kadai, Kadai, or Perungadai, the last of these being a literal 
translation of Brhat Katha. A part of the manuscript copy 
of this Tamil work has been for some time in the possession 
of Pundit V. Sviiminatha Iyer, of the Madras Presidency 
College, who kindly informs me that he is editing it to bring 
out as much of it as is available, though the manuscript is so 
disfigured as to make his task very dithcult. Its publication 
would establish a much-needed link between the Aryan and 
Dravidian literatures that is likely to be fruitful of con- 
sequences on the study of both. The available portion of 
this Tamil work is composed of five sections or books : — * 

1. Unjaik Kandam (Ujjaini Kanda), 58 subsections, of 

which 32 are lost. 

2. Havana Kiindam (Laviina), 20 subsections. 

3. Magadha Kandam, 27 subsections. 

4. Vattava Kandam (Vatsa), 17 subsections. 

5. IHaravana Kandam, 9 subsections. 

If an idea could be formed of this Tamil translation (or at 
the worst, adaptation) of the Brhat Katha, this would help to 
ascertain the date of the original. 

The existence of this work, according to the learned 
Pundit, has been brought to light by his examination of 
Adiyarkkunallar’s Commentary on the Silappadhikaram. 
This is an exceptionally good and accurate commentator, 
who acknowledges quotations from other works, unlike other 
commentators. Although there is evidence enough in his 
commentaries that he wrote a complete commentary upon 
the work, it is only a part that has survived so far. 


Pundit Svaminatha Iyer’s edition of Silappadhikaram, introd., p. 17. 
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In this portion he quotes from the Kalingattupparani, 
by the side of one of which quotations he simply adds 
' Kavichakravarti.’ ^ Jayaiiikondan, the author of the 
Halingattupparani, was the Kavichakravarti of Kulottunga 
Chola I. If the title should clearl}^ be understood by the 
readers of his commentary he could not have lived much 
later than Jayamkonclan, as other Kavichakravartis there 
were under Kulottunga’s son and grandson. Hence we 
might allocate Adiyarkkunallar to the early part of the 
twelfth century a.d. 

This commentator, who came a little after the Kasmirian 
translators of the Brhat Katha, not only quotes from the 
Peruhgadai or Udayanafigadai, but has the following to say 
of it in discussing whether the Kavya Silappadhikaram 
should be called a kiivya, which is not a Tamil designation, 
or a katha, which, though Sanskrit, has been recognised as 
a class of composition by Tamil grammarians. Of course, 
he decides that it should be called a kavya, the recognition 
of which by Tamil grammarians could be inferred if no 
explicit definition be given. Quoting a passage from the 
“Udaj’anan Kathai,” where the expression “Kapiya Arasan” 
(Kilvj'a Eiija) occurs,^ the commentator proceeds to say that 
the said katha was written on a study of the published 
works of the middle Sangam (college of poets and critics) 
at Kapadapuram. Hence we have to take the work to have 
been written prior to the great works of the third Sangam 
that we have now. This is also borne out by the dis- 
appearance of a kind of musical instrument referred to in 
the katha which is not at all referred to under identical 
circumstances in the later works, a smaller instrument 
having taken its place. Besides this, there is a general 
similarity of design observable between the great Tamil 
kavyas as they are now and the Brhat Katha. This could 
not have been quite accidental, as it works through details 
even. Hence the katha — I am concerned with the translation 

* Silappadhikaram, S. Iyer’s edition, p. 136. 

' Silappadhikaram, Pundit S. Iyer’s edition, commentator’s introd., p. 2. 
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only here — must have been composed prior to the third 
Tamil Sangam, which could not be placed any later in point 
of time than the third century a.d.,^ the period of decline 
of the Satavahana power. Hence the Brhat Hathii will have 
to be referred to the commencement of the Christian era, if 
not a little anterior to it, and I bope to study the question 
more closely, as soon as I am in a position to compare the 
katha with kiivyas like the Chintiimani and Manimekhala. 
In the meantime I thought it would serve some useful 
purpose to indicate the line of enquiry suggested by the 
little that could be known of the work, as I casually took 
up the Kathasaritsagara in the course of my Sanskrit 
reading. Before closing I would invite attention to the 
following: (1) That the work Udayanan Kadai was based 
upon Guniiclyu’s Brhat Katha ; (2) that the translation or 
adaptation was made between the second and third Tamil 
Sangams, probably nearer the latter than the former ; 
(3) that the great kiivj'as of Tamil so far available show 
considerable grounds for affiliation of a more or less intimate 
character with this work. 

S. Krishnasvami Aiyang.\k. 


Dali.axa and Bhoja. 

Dallana, the main subject of Dr. Hoernle’s article on 
Indian medicine in the Journal for April, may have been 
the same as a Dallana who was, according to Bihar tradition, 
a contemporary of Bhoja. Every Maithil pandit knows his 
name, and can tell half a dozen amusing stories about him. 
He is always described as madhyama pandita, neither very 
learned nor altogether a fool. This evidently refers to his 
knowledge of karya. He may have been a very good 
doctor. He is said to have been Bhoja’s chief pandit, and 
to have retained his post by managing to keep all better 
scholars away from court. Kalidasa is said to have obtained 

* See my article, “ The Augustan Age of Tamil Literature.” Madras Review 
1904. 
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an audience with the king by means of an ingenious 
stratagem, and thus to have ousted Dallana. 

The author’s name is spelt, in Bihar, in three different 
ways, either or ^*1 or -Adi three spellings are 

well-known to the local pandits, and are said to refer to the 
same person. A legend about Dallana or will 

be found in JASB., xlviii (1879), Pt. I, pp. 36 ff. 

In all the stories Dallana is represented as Kalidasa’s 
butt, and is the subject of what pandits look upon as 
humour. I have some of these stories in MS., but the 
Indian idea of the hdstja-rasa differs so widely from that of 
educated Europeans that they are too eoarse for publication. 

G. A. Grierson. 


Adhakosikya. 

Dr. Fleet’s translation of adha by ‘ eight ’ ^ is borne out by 
the traditions of modern Magadha. 

In Gaya, as elsewhere in Northern India, a halting-place 
for travellers is known as a pardo (q^T^). 

During the past twenty years the British Government 
has erected inspection bungalows for the use of travelling 
officials at intervals of about eight miles along most of the 
main roads. These are generally in some shady spot, and 
are always provided with wells. The latter have made the 
nearest groves convenient halting-places (pardo) for native 
travellers. 

This has often led to my being told by ‘oldest inhabitants’ 
that in former days there were pardos at ever^^ eight kos 
(dpi dth kos par), but that the British Sarkiir had now made 
them at every eight miles. 

G. A. Grierson. 

The use of the Gerund as Passive in Sanskrit. 

In discussing the Madhuban plate of Harsa, Professor 
Kielhorn, Epigr. Ind., vii, 159, note 3, with reference to the 


J.R.A.S., April, 1906, pp. 401 ff. 
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sentence rajmo ymlhi dm^tacajina ira srldevaguptadayah krfvd 
ijena kasaprahdravimuhhaJi sarve samain samijatdh, writes : 
“ The Gerund krtm of the original text is employed, in an 
unusual way, to convey a passive sense ; ‘ like vicious horses 
(curbed) after they have been made to turn away from the 
lashes of the whip.’ In Priikrt we do find passive Gerunds ; 
compare e.rj. hfujjhi janti {—hhrmktcd ydnti), ‘they run away 
after havinof been broken,’ in Prof. Pischel’s Materialien znr 
Keinitnis des Apahhramsn, p. 23. For Sanskrit I can only 
quote, from the Dasakumdracarifa, kim iipakrtya pratyupa- 
krtavafl hhaveyam, where the Gerund upnkrtyn must mean 
‘ after having been favoured.’ ” 

Though undoubtedly the meaning of these gerunds is 
practically what would be normally expressed by a past 
participle passive, it would appear undesirable to admit that 
they were so treated by the writers. It seems to me more 
probable that they were intended to be ordinary gerunds. 
Compare, for instance, such an example as the following 
from Manu (ix, 99) : yad anyasya pratjndya punar anyasya 
diyate : the translation in English would be ‘ that, having 
been promised to one, the maiden is given to another.’ But 
no one would hesitate to construe it strictly either as ‘ that 
she is given to another by some one who^as promised her 
to one ’ or ‘ that, when some one has promised her to one, 
she is given to another,’ the gerund being taken as absolute 
in the second case. Similarly, the passage from the Da§a- 
kumdracarita surely means ‘ How can I requite the person 
who has done me a favour ? ’ or ‘ How, when some one 
has benefited me, can I repay ? ’ The passage from the 
Madhuban plate on this view would mean literally ‘ by 
whose action Devagupta and all the other kings together 
were subdued, although like vicious horses they turned away 
from the lashes of his whip.’ The exact idea would seem 
to be that the kings were kicking against the pricks, but 
had to give in, not that he made them give in like horses 
which had been made to turn away from his lashes. 

I have not been able to find any passages in Sanskrit 
where a similar explanation is not possible and adequate. 
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The Prakrt passage cited by Professor Kielhorn is clearl}’ 
open to a similar interpretation (viz. ‘they run away when 
one has broken them ’), but I must leave it to those who 
have studied Prakrt and Pali more full}' than I have done 
to say whether the gerund has developed, through instances 
such as these, a definitively passive meaning in these 
languages. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Axcient Manuscripts from Khotan. 

On the 18th April last I received another small consign- 
ment of ancient manuscript fragments from Khotan. It 
was forwarded to me by Mr. J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of the Indian Archaeological Department. Among 
other, smaller, fragments it contained four very large leaves 
in perfect preservation, measuring 22^ X 7^ inches (height of 
letter ^"), and numbered 253, 254, 259, 260 on the obverse 
left-hand margin. I noticed on one of the leaves the name 
of the Bodhisatva Prajtidkutu ; and this enabled me to 
identify the leaves as belonging to a manuscript of the 
Saddharnia Pundarika. Fols. 253 and 254 give the end of 
chapter xi ; and fols. 259, 260 are from chapter xii. Com- 
paring the text with that of the manuscript of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, Cat. Ko. 0, fol. 253 begins with sarve ca 
te Maiiijusri, corresponding to R.A.S., fol. 95a, 1. 3. Fol. 254 
ends with na c-dsi/a maneh pratigra\jia]{ali], corresponding 
to K.A.S., fol. 9&b, 1. 1. Fol. 259 begins with prativiturkum, 
of which prati is the last word on R.A.S., fol. 976, and 
vitarkam commences R.A.S., fol. 98ff. The two texts 
substantially agree ; but there are numerous differences in 
detail. Thus a long passage, R.A.S., fol. 95a, 1. 6, to fol. 966, 
1. 4, is omitted on fol. 253. Another long passage, on 
fol. 2596, middle of line 3 to middle of line 6, is omitted in 
R.A.S., fol. 98a. Instead of the address (to the daughter 
of Sagara, the Nagaraja) hhagini in the R.A.S. manuscript. 
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our fragment has laila-diihite (sic ; cf. Muller, Pali Grammar, 
p. 84, dJnte). 

In another large consignment of manuscript fragments 
which I received in February, 1904, from the Under- 
secretary of the Government of India, I discovered five 
bilingual fragments (Nos. 1—5), inscribed on one side with 
Chinese, and on the other with cursive Brahml letters. On 
closer examination it was discovered by me that they formed 
three pieces of manuscript; Nos. 1 and 2 forming a con- 
tinnous piece ; so also Nos. 3 and 4. The colour (reddish- 
hrown) and texture of the paper show that Nos. 1-4 belong 
to the same sheet, or leaf, of which, thus, a fairly large 
portion is preserved. No. 5, a very small piece of a slightly 
lighter colour, may belong to another sheet. I transmitted 
the fragments to M. Chavannes, who very kindly had 
promised to examine them. I have just had a postcard 
(May 7th, 1906) from him to sa}’’ that he has discovered the 
Chinese text of the fragment to belong to the Mahdpraj'nd- 
jjdramitd SCifra. The reverses of the fragments which show 
cursive Brahml characters, are inscribed in one of the two 
unknown (proto-Tibetan ?) languages of Khotan. It is 
much to be hoped that the detailed account and reading 
of the Chinese text may eventually yield a clue to the long- 
sought identity of the unknown language. 

In the same consignment of February, 1904, I discovered 
also some fragments of two manuscripts of the 8uraj~na- 
hhdsottama Sutra. There is one complete, though slightly 
damaged, leaf (No. 1), numbered 89, measuring 16i X 3f 
inches, with six lines on the page. Of another leaf (No. 2), 
apparently of the same manuscript, there is nearly the whole 
of the right-hand half ; 7 x 3f inches, with six lines on the 
page. A third leaf of the same work (No. 3) belongs to 
another manuscript. It consists of most of the left-hand 
half, and measures 6| x 4f inches, with nine lines on the 
page. It has a blank reverse, and appears to have been the 
final leaf of the manuscript. On the obverse there are 
remains of ten verses (sloka), numbered 3-13, in praise of 
the Sutra. For example, on line 2, we read . . . svarna 
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hJmHottamantidam \ gamhhiram sravanena . . . (remainder 

lost), i.e. “this Suvarna - bhasottama, deep by the ear 
. . . ” ; and on line 7, . . . srotavyam sutram - 
uttamam\\lQ\\Te hiivanti idaih siitram . . . i.e. “this 

excellent Sutra is to be listened to ; who hear this Sutra,” etc. 
Line 9 has, . . . tejasd e-dsya sutrasya hmyante sarm- 

prdnindih 1 1 12 1 1 . . . i.e. “ by the power of this Sutra 

(the ills?) of all living creatures are relieved.” These 
verses are not found in either of the two copies of the Sutra 
accessible to me, viz. R.A.S. MS., No. 8 (Cat., p. 7), and 
Cambridge, Add. 875 (Cat., p. 13). 

The complete leaf (No. 1) professes to give the conclusion 
of the 15th chapter (parivartfa), called Susamhhava, and the 
opening six verses {sloka) of the 16th chapter. The text 
corresponds to the Calcutta print [Buddhist Texts, of the 
Buddhist Text Society of India), fasc. i, from yanzmc §nitani, 
on p. 69, down to (verse 7) tatr-aiva hhiiya madhye ’smin pa, 
on p. 70, and to R.A.S. MS., No. 8, fol. 55fl, 1. 1, to fol. 6bh, 
1. 4. In the print, however, as well as in the two manu- 
scripts, mentioned above, the Susambhava is the 14th chapter. 
Though the text is substantially the same, there are 
numerous readings in the fragment differing from both the 
print and the R.A.S. manuscript. For example, instead of 
bhiiya madhye of the print, both the fragment and the R.A.S. 
manuscript read stupa-madhye . 

The text of the half-leaf (No. 2) belongs to the beginning 
of the 6th chapter, and gives portions of verses 1-9. Here 
also there are numerous varm lectiones ; but the most 
important difference is that our fragment apparently inserts 
a chapter unknown to the print and the R.A.S. and 
Cambridge manuscripts. According to those authorities the 
5th chapter is entitled Kamalakara ; but in our fragment 
it is entitled Hiranydvati dhdrani. The fragment reads as 
follows : — 

Obverse, line 1, . . . ttamdtaJi satrendvardjne hiranyd- 

vati dhdrani parivartto nd- 

line 2, [/wa] . . . [gd'lthd dhc-abhasit i| Anyesu 

sutrepi acinfihesu atici (here begins line 3). 
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The insertion of this redundant chapter would seem to 
account for the discrepant numbering of chapter 15, instead 
of 14, which has been noticed above in the complete leaf. 

I am hoping to publish in full these identified fragments 
at an early date. I may take this opportunity to explain 
that I have arranged with the Clarendon Press to publish, 
with the help of a liberal subvention from the Indian 
Government, a series of six volumes of facsimile reproductions 
of manuscript fragments from Xhotan, together (so far as 
possible) with transliterations, translations, and every other 
useful information. The first volume, it is hoped, will 
appear early in 1907, and give specimens of every kind of 
manuscript discovered in Khotan. The following collections 
will contribute to the volumes : — 

(1) The new collection, now accumulating in my hands. 
It contains {a) a very large number of manuscripts written 
in Briihmi characters, either in Sanskrit or in an ‘un- 
known’ language; (b) manuscripts in Chinese, (c) in Arabic, 
(d) in Persian, (e) in Tibetan, (/) in Uigur, {(/) bilinguals, 
(h) wooden wedges or splints inscribed with Kharosthi or 
Brahml characters, etc. 

(2) The Weber MSS., Godfrey MSS., and Macartney MSS. 

(3) The Briihmi portion of the Stein MSS., under special 
arrangement with Dr. Stein and the India Office. 

From a number of scholars I have received valuable 
promises of assistance. M. Chavannes will deal with the 
Chinese fragments, and Dr. Sten Konow with the Briihmi 
fragments in the unknown {proto - Tibetan ?) language. 
Professor Margoliouth will edit the Persian, Dr. Denison 
Boss the Arabic, and Dr. Barnett the Tibetan documents. 
The Sanskrit - Buddhist fragments, which are the most 
numerous, will be undertaken by Mr. Thomas, Professor 
Liiders, Dr. Barnett, and myself. 

A. F. Eudolf Hoerxle. 

Oxford, May Wth, 1906. 
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The Commentaries on Sus’ruta. 

To my article on the Commentaries on Susruta {ante, 
p. 283) I may add that Brahmadeva, whose name appears 
among the sources of Dallana’s commentary, may perhaps 
be identified with Sribrahma, whom Mahesvara, the author of 
the Visva-praka&a, a general vocabulary, and of the Sahasanka 
Carita, a biography of King Sahasanka, names as his father 
(see Zacharrae on the Indian Kosas in the Encyclopa3dia of 
Indo-Aryan Research). Mahesvara wrote that biography in 
1111 A.D. His father, Sribrahma, accordingly must be 
referred to about 1080 a.d. This date suits Brahmadeva 
very well ; for Dallana and Srikanthadatta, both in the 
thirteenth century, are the two earliest writers (known to 
me) who quote him. 

Mahesvara claims to belong to an hereditary family of 
doctors. He names, as one of his earliest ancestors, Hari- 
chandra (or Harischandra), who lived at the court of 
Sahasanka, and wrote a commentary on the Caraka Samhita, 
much quoted (also by Dallana). His father, therefore, 
must have been a medical man. He himself claims to be 
proficient both as a kavi and as a kavirdja, that is, as 
a man of letters as well as of medicine. His claim to be 
a kavi is proved by his authorship of the two works mentioned 
above. His claim to be a kavirdja, also, appears to have 
some support. For Herambasena, the author of the Gudha- 
bodhaka Samgraha, a treatise on pathology (Ind. Off. Cat., 
p. 937), claims to have based his work (among others) on 
that of a certain Mahesvara. The latter appears to be 
quoted also in a work on therapeutics, the Prayoga Ratndkara 
by Kavikanthahara {ibid., p. 942). If these two Mahesvaras 
may be identified with the son of Sribrahma, he would seem 
to have been the author of treatises on pathology and 
therapeutics. 

Dr. Grierson has kindly reminded me of an article 
published by him in JASB., xlviii (1879), which relates 
some amusing stories about a certain Dallana. It does not 
seem to me that this Dallana can be identified with the 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 
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commentator of that name. The Dallana of those stories 
is described as a havi and a imndlta ; and, indeed, the stories 
would lose their point if he were not a hari, seeing that he 
is contrasted with the great liati Kalidasa. The stories never 
represent him as a kavirdja ; nor is it usual in India to call 
a kaviraj hy the title pandit ; nor does the historical Dallana, 
the scholiast, ever claim to he a kavi. Moreover, the historical 
Dallana was not a contemporary of King Bhoja of Dhiira, as 
little as Kalidasa was. These folk stories are not concerned 
with historical truth ; their authors only want names as pegs 
to hang their stories on. The famous name of Kalidasa 
naturally suggested itself for a man of wit; any name — 
Dallana as well as any other — would do for the arrogant 
fool ; and the court of Bhoja, the well-known patron of men 
. of letters, was chosen as the obvious place for them to meet. 
But it would have been pointless to pit a kavirdja against 
a kavi. 

A. F. Rudolf Hoerxle. 

Oxford, May Wth, 1906. 

Bijoli Rock IisrscRiFrioN : The Uttama-sikhaka.-purana. 

In the neighbourhood of Bijoli (Bijaoli, Bijolia, Bijholi), 
a town in the Udaipur State of Riijputana, forty-eight miles 
north-east of Chitorgadh and thirty-two miles west of Kotab, 
there are two large Sanskrit rock-inscriptions. One of them, 
of the Vikrama year 1226 and the reign of the Chahamana 
Somesvara, has been roughly edited in the Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., vol. Iv, part 1, p. 40 ff. (No. 154 of my Northern 
List). To the other (unpublished) inscription Colonel Tod, 
in his “ Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan,” vol. ii, p. 744, 
has given the title Sankh Puran, at the same time informing 
us that it appertains to the Jaina creed, while according to 
the Progress Report of the Archseol. Survey of Western 
India for the year ending 30th June, 1905, p. 52, the 
inscription “is a Jaina poem entitled TTnnata sikhara Pnrdna.” 
Moreover, in the Annual Progress Report of the Archseol. 
Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the 
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year ending 30th June, 1893, p. 21, the same inscription 
has been called a prasasti, and stated to give “a long list 
of the spiritual heads of the Kharatam gachchha.” All these 
statements are more or less incorrect. 

The inscription (which consists of forty -two lines of 
writing, covering a space of about 15' 2" long by 4' 9J" 
high) is a hatha in verse, entitled Uttania-iikhara-purdna. 
This poem was composed by Siddhasiiri, and consists of 
five svargas (!), with a total of 294 verses. It was engraved 
on the rock in the Vikrama year 1232. The title, every- 
where clearly engraved and well preserved, occurs in the 
following five passages : — 

Line 5, after verse 33: iti Siddhasiiri- rachita Uttama- 
sikharapurane prathamah svarggah. 

Line 10, after verse 74: iti Siddhasuri-virach[i]ta Uttama- 
sikharapurane dvitlyah svarggah. 

Line 23, after verse 160 : iti Siddhasiiri- virachitah U ttama- 
sikharapurane tritlya-s[v]arggah. 

Line 37, after verse 261 : iti Siddhasiiri-virachitah Uttama- 
sikharapurane chaturthah svarggah. 

Line 42, after verse 294: iti Siddhasuri-virachita TJttama- 
sikharapurane pamchama-svarggah. 

This Uttama-sikhara-jnirdna is sure to exist somewhere or 
other in manuscript, and I write this note to draw attention 
to the poem, and to urge scholars in India to search for 
it in Jaina libraries. To edit the text solely from the 
inscription would be a very troublesome task, because the 
writing on the rock in several places has been more or less 
effaced. 

F. Kielhorn. 

Gottingen. 


Notes on the Poem ascribed to Al-Samau’al. 

Professor D. S. Margolioutb has, in an interesting and 
scholarly manner, subjected the fragment of an Arabic 
poem, ascribed to Al-Samau’al and published by me last 
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year, to a searching criticism.' The result of his investigation 
is briefly that the poem is spurious, because (1) the author 
was but imperfectly acquainted with the laws of Arabic 
prosody, (2) a pre-Qoranic origin of the poem is impossible. 

There is, however, something more to be said on the 
matter. First of all, I must repeat what I pointed out in 
the opening of my publication ^ (and what Prof. Margoliouth 
seems to have overlooked), that however uncritical it would 
be to treat the poem prma facie as genuine, it would be 
equally hasty to reject it without careful examination. He 
is, therefore, not justified in stating that the author of the 
poem is “ naturally identified ” by me with the poet of 
Teimii. I maintained the hypothetical character of the 
authorship of the poem throughout my article, beginning 
with a compilation of arguments which speak against its 
authenticity, and several of which were merely repeated by 
Margoliouth. 

I must confess that his arguments fail to convince me. 
His theory that the poem shows traces of two different 
metres is unwarranted. A forger who has such mastery of 
the old Arabic language and all other technicalities of the 
Qasida would certainly not be embarrassed by the lesser 
difiiculty of the metre. As the large majority of verses 
shows correct versification, there is no reason to assume that 
this was originally not the case in the remaining hemistychs. 
Hid it not strike Professor Margoliouth that the flaws in the 
metre might be due to corruptions and gaps in the text ? 
The poem was probably penned for the first time many years 
after it had been composed. The writer of the fragment 
(which is evidently a copy, though of considerable age) 
neither understood its character nor was he completely 
master of its contents. This alone is an argument in favour 
of the great antiquity of the poem. Apart from writing 
it like a prose piece, he did not notice that of a whole line 
only two words were left and omitted to leave space for the 


^ April number of this Journal, p. 363 sqq. 
Ablwardt, Asmaiyyat, Tso. xx. 
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missing ones. The metre may also have suffered, when first 
written down, by the substitution of synonyms for words 
which had been forgotten. The prosody of the doubtful 
hemistychs, therefore, remains a matter of conjecture, but 
this defect allows no conclusion either as regards the technical 
skill of the poet or the spuriousness of the poem. 

As to the pre- or post-Qoranic age of the poem. Professor 
Margoliouth must admit that nothing definite can be said. 
His arguments to disprove the pre-Qoranic age are very 
weak. Those ‘ Qoranic ’ words which occur in the poem 
had been in common use among Arabian Jews and Christians 
before Mohammed. The existence of Jewish poets in Arabia 
prior to Islam is an historical fact. Why should they not 
have employed some of those specific words and phrases in 
their rejoinders to religious attacks ? Margoliouth seems 
altogether inclined to doubt the historical existence of 
Al-Samau’al, and also to ascribe the poem given under his 
name in the Asma'iyyat to some other poet. He is, as 
far as I am aware, the only student who does so. The 
authenticity of this poem is questioned neither by the editor 
nor by Professor Goldziher, who discovered in the first line 
an element of the Jewish Agada (Z.D.M.G., Ivii, 397, rem. 3). 

In conclusion, I should like to mention a few corrections 
of doubtful passages suggested to me by Professor Goldziher.* 
Line 3 he reads (J-ckdl , like Margoliouth ; line 9, G. jLc ; 
line 10, G. and M. ^ ‘listen,’ which would make 

good sense, but has the metre against it ; perhaps the 
word was originally (iv) ; ibid., G. ; line 14, 

G. I ‘to the nations’ (G. ‘the nation’), which 

seems rather questionable for more than one reason ; ibid., 
G. and M., for which is likewise open to doubt ; 

line 23, G. ‘darkness.’ 

If Margoliouth considers it improbable that the phrase 


' On the poem itself he writes to me — “ Das Gedicht erinnert an die dem 
I •• .1 . ..U zugeschriehenen Dichtungen und representiert eine 

hisher unbekannte judische Spielart dieses Genre ” (May 23rd, 1905). 
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world and the next,’ was current 
among the “people of the Ignorance,” he overlooks the fact 
that Al-Samau’al was not of their number. Jews and 
Christians in Arabia were well acquainted with the notion 
of the next world. A strong proof of this is given in the 
following verse from the Mu’allaqa of Zoheir (v. 27) : — ' 


“ It might be delayed and kept back and reserved in 
a book for the day of reckoning, or punishment 








might be hastened.” ^ 


Zoheir is supposed to have been a Christian. It is, indeed, 
difficult to say whence the doctrine of future life came to 
Mohammed’s knowledge if not from the Jews and Christians. 
There is not a line in the poem under consideration whicb 
could not have been expressed prior to Islam. 

As the fragment comes from Egypt, the question arises 
whether it was not written by an Arabic-speaking Jew of 
that country. Afak/ir poem after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Arabia would have had no raison d’etre, but would, 
at all events, have contained bitter words against Islam, 
especially as it was, probably from the outset, written in 
Hebrew characters. In all the twenty-six lines of the 
fragment there is not the slightest allusion to Islam. This, 
indeed, renders the early age of the poem probable, and was 
probably also felt by Professor Toilers, who writes to me — 
“ Aus spaterer Zeit lasst es sich in Arabian kaum erklaren.” 

Haktwig Hikschfeld. 


DeEIVATION of the WORDS BargT and Sabaio. 

Can any member explain the derivation of the word 
BargI, which is commonly used in Bengal and elsewhere 


* Ahlwardt, “ The sis ancient Arabic Poets,” p. 95 (v. 27). 

^ The scholion in Arnold’s edition of the Moallaqat ends nith the words- 
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to denote the Marhattaa ? Mr. Eisley, I believe, connects 
it with bargir, a kind of trooper, hut this seems very 
unlikely. It is a Deccani term, and seems originally to 
have meant a robber. Bargigiri, or the profession of a BargI, 
is said by one native writer to be the Deccani for qazzdqi 
(from which our word Cossack comes), ‘brigandage.’ Perhaps 
bargi is an abbreviation of bairdgl, a beggar or ascetic, for 
the Maasir ‘Aalamgiri, 320, speaks of Sambha the son of 
SivajT’s being connected with the tribe of bairagis. 

In connection with this mention of Sambha’s name I may 
note that, according to Kh afi Khan, ii, 384, he called himself 
Sambha SiwaT. It has been generally supposed, I believe, 
that this name was first given to Jai Singh of Jaipur. 
Perhaps it is an old Rajput title, and was assumed by 
Sambha to support his claim to be of Rajput descent. 

The etymology of the Portuguese term Sabaio is discussed 
by Sir Henry Yule in “ Hobson- Jobson,” and there is an 
interesting note in the second edition by Mr. Whiteway. 
He considers, on the authority of Couto, that the Portuguese 
Sabaio was a Hindu prince of Oanara, and not Yusuf ‘Aadil 
^ah of Bijapur, But it appears to me that the Portuguese 
must have meant Yusuf ‘Aadil ^ah or the Idalcan when 
they spoke of the Sabaio of Goa, for, according to Ferishta, 
Yusuf ‘Aadil Shah was aUve when Albuquerque took Goa 
in March, 1510 (end of 915), and it was his governor who 
was dispossessed. When Yusuf Shah heard of the capture, 
says Ferishta, he made a rapid march with 2,000 men and 
recovered the city. This is the event which the Portuguese, 
apparently, represent as having occurred in the time of 
Yusuf’s son Ismail. But, according to Ferishta, Yusuf did 
not die till 916 or 917 (1511). Mr. Whiteway refers to 
Briggs’ translation of Ferishta, but Briggs has not translated 
all that Ferishta says about the etymology of Savai. What 
Ferishta says is that Yusuf ‘Aadil Shah got the name of 
Savai because he had been brought up in the Persian town 
of Sava, and that this name became changed on Indian lips 
to Siwai, because that means Ij, and Yusuf was IJ superior 
to the other rulers of the Deccan ; but that in reality his 
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name was Savai. Ferishta is entitled to credit about Bijapur 
affairs, as be lived long at that court. 

H. Beveridge. 

May 2m, 1906. 


The Date in the Takht-i-Bahi Inscription. 

I have given a general note on the Takht - i - Bahi 
inscription, in respect of its bearing on the tradition about 
St. Thomas and Gondophernes, in this Journal, 190f). 223 ff. 
We are here concerned with only a feature in the framing 
of the record. 

The record is dated first in the 26th year of the king 
Guduphara, = Gondophernes, and then in the year 103 of 
an era not specified by name, and on a day in the Indian 
month Vaisakha. And, with the year taken as the year 
103 (current) of the Malava or Vikrama era, the historical 
era of Northern India, commencing B.c. 58, the date of the 
record falls in a.d. 46, and the commencement of the reign 
of Guduphara - Gondophernes falls in a.d. 20 or 21, at 
precisely the time which suits everything that we can 
ascertain about him. 

Mr. Vincent Smith has an aversion to accepting the under- 
standing that this year 103 is the year 103 of the Indian 
era of b.c. 58. Nevertheless, “ to avoid the assumption of the 
existence of another unknown era,” he has “ provisionally ” 
used that era to determine this date ; and so he, also, has 
placed the record in a.d. 46, and the commencement of the 
reign of Guduphara-Gondophemes in or about a.d. 21 : see, 
for instance, this Journal, 1903. 41, 59, and Early History 
of India, 203, 

He has now advanced the following proposition (ZDMG, 
1906. 71) : — “I doubt very much if the so-called Vikrama 
“ era was then in use, and think it quite possible that the 
“ inscription may be dated in the Caesarean era of Antioch, 
“ for instance, which ran from 49 or 48 b.c., or in some 
“ other foreign era.” But even now, instead of carrying 
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his ideas to their logical conclusion, and placing the record 
in A.D. 54 or 55, and the commencement of the reign of 
Guduphara-Gondophernes in a.d. 28 or 29, he considers 
(ibid.) that “ the ordinary interpretation fits well, and we 
“ are entitled to assume with some confidence that the reign 
“ of Gondophares ^ began somewhere about 20 a.d.” 

To Mr. Vincent Smith’s expression of doubt, not even 
supported by any indication of a reason, about the Indian 
era of b.c. 58 having been in use in the time of Gondo- 
phernes, no importance attaches. It has its basis simply in 
an apprehension that an admission that the era was then 
in use might conflict with his theories about Indo-Grecian 
art, and also might be construed as a step towards admitting 
that the era was founded by Kanishka. With the questions 
of the founder of the era and of theories about art, we 
are not here concerned. But, for reasons which I have 
explained (this Journal, 1905. 232), there are not any 
grounds for believing otherwise than that the era was in 
current use from the very year in which we know its initial 
point fell. And, as in the case of also various other 
Indian eras, such use of it was, in fact, the cause of the 
existence of it. 

For the rest, it is not easy to know what arguments can 
best be employed against so fantastic a treatment of an 
historical detail. But perhaps the following exposition of 
the matter may help to make things clear. 

We are told (ibid., 65) that the proper inference seems 
to be that Gondophernes was a king of Taxila, who extended 
his sway over Sind and Arachosia by conquest. It is not 
quite evident why the matter has been put in that way : 


* Quoting Mr. Vincent Smitli’s actual words, I of course concede to him the 
use of the torm Gondophares, in connexion with which he has said (loc. cit. , 64, 
note 3) that my form Gondophernes is “ not supported by authority.” 

As regards authority, — he informs us that “ the name obviously is a Persian 
one formed like Holophernes, Sitaphemes ptc.” My form of it is justified by 
those analogous names which he has quoted. And it is further expressly indicatecl 
by the Kharoshthi form Gudaphama, which he has mentioned on the same page. 

The preference for continuing to use an imaginative form, “ sanctioned by 
usage” which dates back to about 1841, is quite another matter. It may be 
classed along with the habitual use of the remarkable expression Kali Tuga, 
Kaliyuga. 
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unless it is because other writers have rather suggested 
the contrary ; namely, that Gondophernes was a king of 
Arachosia who acquired Taxila by conquest. However, we 
may pass that point. In one way or the other, Gondophernes 
possessed Taxila. And, though the Takht-i-Bahi hiU, in 
the Yusuf zai country, some fifty or sixty miles to the north- 
west from Taxila and on the other side of the Indus, was 
not necessarily in the province of Taxila, still, the record 
shews that the territory lying round the Takht-i-Bahi hill 
was subject to Gondophernes. 

Taxila was in India, on the east of the Indus. It is (see 
Early Histoi'y, 54) “now represented by miles of ruins to 
the north-west of Eawalpindi, and the south-east of Hasan 
Abdal.” Or, as other writers have decided, it may be closely 
located at the modern Shah-Dheri, which is in that locality. 

Antioch (modern Antakieh), built by S^leucus Nicator 
about B.c. 300, was on the Orontes (modern Asy), on the north 
of Palestine, about twenty miles from the Mediterranean 
Sea. The distance to it is more than 2,000 miles from 
Taxila, and some 1,600 miles from even the western 
boundary of Arachosia. 

Antioch possessed three reckonings (see Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, 3. 365), running from b.c. 49-48, 31, and 7, and 
commemorating grants of autonomy to its inhabitants. Of 
the reckonings of b.c. 31 and 7, traces have been found 
on coins, and apparently nowhere else. Regarding the 
reckoning running from b.c. 49 or 48,^ which commemorated 
the grant of autonomy by Julius Caesar, we are told by 
Clinton that it was in general use as a date in Evagrius 
and other writers, and subsisted to a late period ; Evagrius 
himself (born about a.d. 536) being cited as mentioning the 
641st year of it, = a.d. 592-93. And, as far as I can trace 
it out from other sources of information, it was perhaps 
taken up somewhat freely by Greek writers and in other 

* From other sources it would appear that the event occurred, and the era was- 
established, jt^t after the battle of PharsaUa in August, n.c. 48 ; and that, 
while the Syrians computed the reckoning from the autumn of that year, the 
Greeks threw back the initial point to a time eleven months earlier, in b.c. 49. 
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western places besides Antioch itself, but the S 3 ’riac 
writers, instead of adopting it, continued the use of the 
Seleucidan era. 

It will probablj’’ be conceded that the adoption of a foreign 
era in India could only be brought about by a roj’al decree, 
or by official usage sanctioned by royal authority. At anj' 
rate, it is difficult to picture to oneself the ordinarj’ 
inhabitants of a remote inland Indian district suddenly 
realizing a need of an international chronological reckoning, 
and inviting tenders of eras from all parts of the world, as 
a preliminary to selecting a foreign article such as this era 
of Antioch. 

It is quite possible that St. Thomas, visiting the court of 
Gondophernes, may have taken with him, and may have 
made known there, along with all sorts of miscellaneous 
information, a knowledge of even all the three reckonings 
of Antioch ; because, though they had nothing to do with 
Christianity, Antioch was one of the earliest strongholds of 
Christianity ; it was, in fact, the place where the followers- 
of Christ were first called Christians, and where the first 
Gentile church was established. But, in the days of Gondo- 
phernes, the ancient importance of Antioch as the capital 
of the Greek kingdom of S^yria was a thing of the past. 
In his time, the city was only the chief city of a Roman 
province. Its importance as a great centre of Christianity', 
where various ecclesiastical Councils were held, was a matter 
of the future. Its era of b.c. 49-48 had no connexion 
with any Christian event, or with the foundation of an 
empire, the establishment of a line of kings, or any other 
political occurrence of international importance. In such 
circumstances, even if Gondophernes was, as tradition says, 
converted to Christianity, and even if he heard of the era, 
from what possible point of view, unless he was inspired 
by a prophetic intuition, can he have taken an interest in 
such an era, dating from simply a grant of autonomy^ to 
a city of subordinate rank some 1,600 miles away from even 
the nearest point of his own dominions, such as to order it 
to be adopted as the standard reckoning in his realm ? : 
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especially, since there were two eras either of which he, an 
Indo-Parthian king, might most appropriately have chosen ; 
the Seleucidan era of b.c. 312, which was actually in use in 
Parthia on the west of his own dominions, and the Parthian 
era of b.c. 248 or 247, which seems certainly to have existed 
though evidence of the actual use of it may not he very clear. 

As a matter of fact, however, what evidence is there that 
Gondophernes used any reckoning at all, except, like various 
other ancient kings, that of his own regnal years ? His 
coins have not yet suggested the use of any era by him. 
And certainly the Takht-i-Bahi inscription does not prove 
that he used even the era used in it. The inscription is not 
a royal record, nor even an official record. It is the private 
record of a private donation. The donor, judged by his 
name, may have been not an Indian.’ But his donation was 
made to some religious establishment situated in a locality 
which is shewn by the Indian dialect, used in the record, 
to have been an Indian district. A record of his benefaction 
was drawn up, as a notification to the public. And the 
wi'iter of the record stated the date fully in two ways, both 
of them freely used in ancient times, though, unfortunately 
for us, not often both together ; namely, by the regnal year 
of the reigning king, and by the corresponding year of, 
naturally, the local Indian era. 

Mr. Vincent Smith is plainly not quite happy with even 
his Caesarean era of Antioch.” It will be interesting to 
learn what may be the “ some other foreign era ” which he 
may have in view. There is, I believe, a Spanish era of 
B.c. 38. But that would probably carry on the date of 
Gondophernes so late as to interfere with theories about the 
Kadphises group of kings ; and what is really wanted is an 
era commencing closely about b.c. 58. May it be held 
possible that Gondophernes heard of the first invasion of 
Britain by Caesar in b.c. 55, and promptly emitted an edict 
establishing an era to eternalize that event ? 

But why look about for a foreign reckoning at all ? 

1 See the latest treatment of the record, by M. Boyer, in JA, 1904, 1. 457 ff. 
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Why not take the natural solution in the thoroughly well 
established indigenous Indian era of b.c. 58, which admittedly 
meets all the requirements of the case ? That could he done 
without any prejudice to the right to continue to deny that 
the era was founded by Kanishka. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Inscription on the Peshawar Vase. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Thomas for detecting and 
announcing (page 452 above) the interesting fact, which 
had remained unrecognized, that the inscription on the 
Piprahava relic-vase is a verse. It may, indeed, perhaps 
he held open to argument, whether it is actually a verse 
or whether it is only metrical prose. But my opinion is 
that Mr. Thomas is quite right on this point, and that the 
record is actually a verse. 

In his treatment of the verse, however, Mr. Thomas is 
wrong ; owing, apparently, to a belief that, if the line 
commencing with Badham can be scanned so as to shew 
eighteen mdtrds or short- syllable instants, that line must 
be the second line of the verse, and the verse must be an 
Arya commencing with the word But we have most 

clear proof (see this Journal, 1905. 680) that the record 
commences, not with ii/ciih, but with 8iiJdti-hhatinciiii. And 
the verse is either an Upagiti or an Udgiti, according as 
the line commencing with Budhasa, w'hich is in reality the 
last line of it, is scanned so as to present fifteen or — (hut 
not in the way in which Mr. Thomas has scanned it) — 
eighteen mdtrds. 

However, that matter may lie over for the present ; and, 
with it, the point that the metrical nature of the inscription 
does not in any way militate against my interpretation of 
the meaning of the record : if anjdhing, quite the reverse. 
We are interested here in something else. 

As another instance of a metrical record of the same class, 
Mr. Thomas has adduced the inscription on the Peshawar 
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Tase. In this lie has found a rhyming verse consisting of 
two lines each composed of five feet, each of five matrds, 
followed hy a spondee. 

This is an illuminating suggestion which might lead to 
developments ; for instance, in the direction of tracing the 
introduction into India of the five-time measure of oriental 
music to incursions, via Kandahar, Kabul, and Peshawar, 
of itinerant bands of Saka minstrels from the land of Seistan. 
As, however, Mr. Thomas has failed to discover such a metre 
elsewhere, the suggestion seems to somewhat lack testimony. 
And, in these circumstances, I venture to hope that I may 
receive absolution for taking another view of the matter. 
I do not, indeed, claim to propose a final settlement of it. 
I can only hope to shew that questions such as these cannot 
be disposed of in quite a cursory manner. 

For handling the record on the Peshawar vase, we are 
dependent upon two reproductions of it : one given by 
Professor Dowson in this Journal, 1863. 222, plate, fig. 2; 
the other given by General Sir Alexander Cunningham in 
ASI, 2. 125, plate 59. 

From Sir A. Cunningham’s reproduction, we have the 
following text : ' — 

Sihilena SIharachhitena cha bhatarehi Takhasilae ae 
thuvo pratithavato sava-Budhana puya§. 

Unfortunately, neither reproduction is an actual facsimile ; 
they are both hand-drawn. Professor Dowson’s differs in 
several details, including the opening word which it presents 
as gihilena. Even in this detail, however, it seems preferable : 
for, as we shall see, the metre shews that in siharachhitena 
tlie first component stands for siha = simha : on the analogy 
of that, sihilena should stand for sihilena = simhalena, which, 
however, would not suit the metre either from Mr. Thomas’ 


1 His original reading was given in JASB, 32, 1863. 151. He corrected 
aia~thuva into aya tliuro, with a suggestion that there might be ayaih, in the 
same volume, p. 172. He afterwards adopted ayam ; but his reproduction shews 
ae. He read bhratareH and pratithavito in his later version (ASI, 2. 125) ; 
but his drawing shews bhatarehi and pratithavato. 
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point of view or from mine ; wtereas gihilena — grihalena 
scans quite correctly. And, in the other details in which 
it differs, Professor Dowson’s reproduction answers more 
•correctly to what we know about that which has come to 
he called the Paisachi or Shahhazgarhl dialect. 

Following, then. Professor Dowson’s reproduction,^ and 
his reading of the text (loc. cit., 241) except in not agreeing 
that aga is actually written with an Anusviira and in not 
finding the lingual th in thuvo and pratiihavitb, I take the 
record, as it actually stands, thus : — 

Text. 

Gihilena Siharachhitena cha bhratarohi Takhasilae aya 
thuvo pratithavitd sava-Budhana puyae. 

Translation. 

By Gihila and by Siharachhita, brothers, at or from 
Takhasila, this Stupa has been caused to be erected in 
honour of all Buddhas. 

Mr. Thomas’ method of shewing that this is a verse, by 
simply marking certain vowels as short and others as long 
without shewing why some of them become long, is not very 
lucid, and leaves too much to the imagination. And he 
has taken liberties with the text which are unjustifiable. 
It is true that in siharachhitena the rachhitena stands for an 
ultimate rakshitena ; but the actual text has chhi, and it is 
not permissible to alter that into khi for kkhi = kshi. It 
is not permissible to reject the r in the first syllable of 
bhratarehi in order to prevent the a of the preceding cha 
from becoming long by position. And the actual reading 
in another word is sava, not sarra. Also, it is not apparent 
why he should supply an Anusviira with aya, hut not with 
budhana. 


' Judged by his use of the form gihUena, instead of sihUhin, Mr. Thomas 
did the same. But he made certain deviations from what the reproduction 
really shews. 
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The identification of such records with verses is effected 
by, and can he only understood from, a restoration of long 
vowels, Anusvaras, and double consonants, all of which 
features of course existed in the spoken language, though they 
were for the most part not represented in the Khardshthi 
characters. It does not follow, however, that in popular 
records of this class we must always restore double consonants 
up to the full standard of literary productions. And, 
restoring the text as far as it seems proper to do so, I find 
here, not a verse in an otherwise unknown metre consisting 
of feet of five malrwi, but an ordinary verse in the well- 
known Upagiti metre, as follows : — 

Gihilejna Slha|rachhitej- 

na cha bhrajtarehil Talkhasila,e! 
ayarii thuivo pratijthavitoi 

savvaj-Buddhainaihl puya'c) 

Mr. Thomas has referred us (page 452 above) to ancient 
Piili verses in the Therigatha, in the same class of metres, 
which amply justify the scanning of the d of prafit/tui-if(> 
as short, and the slurring of the Anusviira so as not to 
lengthen the preceding a of ayam and buddhanaih, and the 
use of an amphibrach in an odd foot, the fifth, in tarelii. 

Other peculiarities are these. (1) The absence of caesura 
at the end of the first Pada, in rachfiiteWna. This is justified 
by absence of caesura at the end, sometimes of the first 
Pada, sometimes of the third, in such cases as — 

golltamcna, Theragatha, verse 91; mal|lutena, 104; 

palibbatena, 115; senii || sanani, 592; 

kulillnayo, Therigatha, verse 400; salldhayami, 412. 

(2) The scanning of the a of cha as short before the 
compound consonant in the first syllable of bhratarehi. 
Many instances may be found in Pali verses of the Anush tubh 
class, in which a short vowel remains short before hr. In 
Pali verses of the Arya class, I find an instance in — 
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slla|ni brahma|cliariya]ii| ; Therigatha, verse 459. 

And I find an instance in Buddhistic Sanskrit before gr in — 

dm-a|tura-gra|bako ni|rayajsah| ; Divyavadana, p. 395, 

line 26.^ 

(3) The scanning of the final a of mvva as long. This 
may be justified by multitudinous instances in Pali, in which 
a, i, and it are lengthened, just as wanted, for the sake of 
the metre. But, also, the expression mvva-Buddha, “all 
Buddhas,” was a standing expression in early inscriptions ; 
and it is not unlikely that there was a special compound, 
either savi'd-Buddha, or sartatii-Buddha, which might be 
justified on the analogy of instances in Pali given by 
Dr. Muller in his Grammar, pp. 18, 22. 

It might perhaps be objected that I ought to double the 
consonant in takhasilae, and take takkhasilde, in view of the 
original name being Takshasilii. There would not be induced 
any difficulty by doing that ; the a of the first syllable 
might still be scanned short. We have, for instance, — 

mataj dukkhitaj rodati! ; Therigatha, verse 461. 

We have a still more pointed instance, three times out of 
four, in — 

dasa-kkha ttufh satal-kkhattuih! 

dasa-sataj-kkhattuihj satanij cha sataj-kkhattuml 

Therigatha, verse 519. 

And I find something similar in Buddhistic Sanskrit, though 
in a metre, Pushpitagrii, of another class, in — 

Dasabaj la-sutaj kshantum = ajrhas = imaih| 

Divyavadana, p. 380, line 2? 


“ The verse, and another tollowing it, stand in print as if they were prose. 

* The verse stands in print as it it were prose. The editors, however, have 
marked it as a verse in a note on page 708. And they have there suggested that 
for kshantimi there should he read khantvni, for the sake of the metre. That, 
however, does not now seem necessary. 

J.K.A.S. 1906. 


46 
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I am inclined, however, to find the origin of the name 
Takhasila elsewhere than in a Sanskrit Takshasila. But 
this, also, may wait over for another occasion. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Vedic Metre. 

May I ask for a small space in the Journal for comment 
upon the review of my book “Vedic Metre” by Mr. A. 
Berriedale Keith ? 

When I first noticed how numerous were the points on 
which your reviewer differed from me, it seemed to me that 
an examination of his criticisms in detail might be a valuable 
means of verifying the validity of my own conclusions. On 
further examination I have been obliged to abandon this 
view, and to recognise that the differences between Mr. Keith 
and myself are fundamental, and are concerned with methods 
rather than with results. It seems, however, to be incumbent 
on me to defend the methods I have endeavoured to follow, 
and which I believe to be essential to valid literary criticism 
in any subject. 

Shortly stated, it appears to me that Mr. Keith judges 
all my arguments solely by their conclusions : if the results 
are acceptable to him, he is satisfied ; if, however, they are 
strange or unpleasing to him, he rejects them offhand. He 
has many forerunners in this procedure. Plerique homines 
ex eveniu rem indicant, quod iniquissimnni est. This, however, 
is a method which makes scientific progress impossible. 

Thus Mr. Keith rejects altogether my chronological 
division of the main portion of the Kigveda, because “ the 
application of tests so doubtful as many of the metrical 
and some of the linguistic tests leads us to results of an im- 
possible nature ” ; yet he writes, “ he has rendered a valuable 
service by the careful examination and determination of the 
features characteristic of the ‘ popMar ’ Bigveda.” Now, as 
my methods and tests are the same in both parts of the 
subject, they must be either of value or without value in 
both. If some only are sound, then these must be picked 
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out and applied impartially in both parts of the subject 
before any satisfactory result can be obtained in either. 

The question of date can be brought to a very simple issue. 
Mr. Keith asserts that “ both in anustubh and tristubh 
verses the really important criteria of age are to be derived 
from the form of the four final syllables.” In spite of his 
complaint of the deficiency of my collections here, I must 
maintain that I have given all the evidence, and that it is 
open to Mr. Keith to arrange and group it as he will. 
I agree with him that the criteria he suggests are important, 
and I venture to anticipate confidently that this evidence 
alone, if employed impartially, must lead any enquirer to 
the principal results which are contained in my book, not 
only with regard to the ‘ popular ’ Rigveda, but also with 
regard to the rest of the collection. 

I fear, however, that Mr. Keith will not be convinced, 
even by the tests he selects himself. For evidently they 
will mark out the hymn X, 20 as an early hymn, whereas 
Mr. Keith “ prefers the ordinary view ” that the hymn is 
“badly written and late.” Thus he very frankly admits 
that “ marks of antiquity may equally well be signs of the 
incompetence of the poet,” and therefore, it would seem, 
marks of lateness. And so, to get Mr. Keith out of his 
difficulty, his own tests must be invalidated, and also 
the charge of “ incompetency ” must be brought against the 
Yimada poet, who is nevertheless the only author in the 
Iligveda to employ the beautiful metre traditionally known 
as adCircqmnkti. 

It need surprise no one that a writer who thus plays fast 
and loose with evidence has little respect for facts. Thus 
Mr. Keith is of opinion that it is not possible in the history 
of giiyatrl verse to find any place for a stage of ‘ syncopation,’ 
although anyone can ascertain that this metrical form exists 
in fact, which is more than can be said for the forms which 
Mr. Keith finds to be “d priori probable.” Similarly 
Mr. Keith is “doubtful of the importance of the caesura.” 
What evidence, one may ask, would he find conclusive on 
this point ? 
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I do not think it necessary to go further into details. 
I think I may shortly say that Mr. Keith has not realised 
that Vedic metre is an intricate and somewhat difficult 
study, and that many opinions are current about it which 
will not stand the test of serious investigation. I trust 
that his sweeping condemnation of all views which are not 
“ ordinary ” will not deter others from investigating for 
themselves, and from holding firm the principle that an 
ounce of evidence is worth a hundredweight of tradition. 

E. Vernon Arnolb. 


By the courtesy of the Editor I have been permitted to 
see Professor Arnold’s reply to my review of his “ Vedic 
Metre,” which appeared on pp. 484-490 of the Journal 
for April. 

Professor Arnold is mistaken in thinking that I judge 
his arguments on the ground of their conclusions. The 
argument from conclusions occupies much less than a third 
of the review, and is only ancillary to a series of detailed 
arguments on metrical grounds which form the basis of my 
criticisms of his book. As Professor Arnold expressly states 
that he believes “ that the formal scheme reached in this 
book, by which each hymn of the Bigveda proper is assigned 
to one of four successive periods, is a true adumbration of 
the historical development of the whole literature, and 
should be a real assistance to the study of its meaning ” 
(p. x), I consider that a review would have been incomplete 
which ignored the results given on pp. 260 seq. of his 
book. But, in any case, I cannot admit that the argument 
from results is unfair. It is true that in the case of motives 
it is unfair to condemn by the event, because results are not 
always under the control of the actor, but I am not aware 
that it has ever been laid down by any authoritative 
source that it is luijust to criticise a theory by its logical 
consequences. For instance, any theory of the Iliad which 
on metrical grounds assigned to an early date the Doloneia 
would be held by classical scholars to be refuted by the 
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nature of the subject - matter. There is, of course, the 
possible danger that the author of the theory may not have 
deduced correctly the consequences of his view, but I did 
not consider that I was called upon to assume that Professor 
Arnold’s deductions were not derived legitimately from the 
metrical results. 

Professor Arnold argues that it is inconsistent to express 
appreciation of his examination and determination of the 
characteristics of the ‘ popular ’ Eigveda while rejecting 
his division of the main portion of the Eigveda into four 
periods. I am unable to see the inconsistency. Parts of 
Professor Arnold’s tests are well known, and are derived 
from older authorities on the subject. These I have no 
hesitation in accepting, and, as I found myself unable to 
consider the other tests proposed by Professor Arnold as 
possessing any validity, I felt all the more bound to 
recognise the care with which he had developed in detail 
the fundamental tests. There are a certain number of 
hymns in the Eigveda which are clearly marked as late by 
the concurrent evidences of subject-matter, language, and 
metre. The majority of hymns, however, present no such 
characteristic features. Professor Arnold has in their case 
attempted to establish their relative dates by criteria of 
metre, language, and contents. The criteria of contents are 
hardly such as to satisfy any scholar, and Professor Arnold 
prudently does not lay much stress on them. The linguistic 
criteria are in many cases, I fear, worthless, and Professor 
Arnold himself (p. xiii) confesses that in postulating long 
quantities for many vowels he is running counter to com- 
parative grammar. When it is realised how many vowels 
of this kind occur in Yedic verses, it will be seen how 
materially this philologically doubtful process influences the 
metrical results. Moreover, the practice of valuing equally 
the various linguistic peculiarities renders the figures given 
practically valueless, since in each case it would be necessary 
for scientific study to specify the peculiarity concerned in 
order to permit students to judge of its validity. In their 
present form these figures are, I fear, simply misleading. 
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Compare, too, the significant admission on p. 319 as to 
archaism. 

There remain Professor Arnold’s metrical tests. I regret 
that he has not seen fit to controvert in detail the arguments 
which I advanced on pp. 485-8 of the Journal, where 
I maintain that his reconstruction of the history of the 
metres was d priori improbable, and even, as in the case of 
the secondary csesura, inconsistent. I have never denied 
that syncopation exists in the giiyatri metre, and I do not 
understand how Professor Arnold can think that I did. 
What I did deny, and what I confess I consider few will 
believe, is that the syncopated gayatrl represents a definite 
stage in the history of the metre. I may add that the 
forms which I consider are d priori probable are taken from 
Professor Arnold’s examples, and I regret that they should 
be non-existent. 

With regard to the caesura, the strongest evidence against 
its importance would be supplied by Professor Arnold 
himself if we accepted his division of the tristubh into four, 
three, and four syllables, since then, in very many cases, 
this division, which he regards as so important as to base 
his treatment of the tristabh upon it, runs counter to the 
division by the supposed caesura. 

But what is of most importance is that we must recognise 
the influence of personal taste in determining metrical 
forms, and that a poet, for example, may use the iambic or 
trochaic ending in gayatrl or anustubh long before this 
ending has become regular, and that the same poet may 
employ widely different styles. To take the example of 
X, 20, and I, 1, to which Professor Arnold alludes, it is 
misleading to compare from a metrical point of view the two 
hymns, since X, 20 is written in trochaic gayatrl and I, 1 
in iambic gayatrl. Professor Arnold evidently does compare 
these two things, and concludes that X, 20 is an early 
hymn in comparison with I, 1. But I, 2 and 3, which are 
traditionally ascribed to the same author as I, 1, and which 
there is no conceivable reason for separating from I, 1, are 
written in gayatrl of quite as ancient a type as X, 20. 
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Professor Arnold, of course, evades this difficulty by 
arbitrarily assigning I, 2 and 3 to a different author and 
period, but there still remains a serious difficulty, for it turns 
out that the writer of the irregular and therefore ancient 
trochaic gayatri of X, 20 was not indisposed to compose 
iambic anustubh of a most regular and therefore late 
character. Professor Arnold admits that the writer of X, 
25 was Vimada, and the evidence for that view is absolutely 
conclusive. Now X, 25 is written in the “beautiful metre 
traditionally known as iistarapafihti.” This metre, the 
beauty of which appears to be a discovery of Professor 
Arnold’s, is, it may be explained, nothing more nor less 
than an ordinary anustubh, after the third verse of which 
is inserted the iambic rhythm “ vi vo made” and after the 
last verse “ vivaksase.” Of the forty-four verses omitting 
these iambic rhythms, according to my reckoning thirty- 
seven end in two iambi. Six stanzas have all four verses 
ending in two iambi, and in two cases only do two verses 
alone so end. In X, 21, also by Vimada and in iistarapahkti, 
of thirty-two verses thirty-one end in two iambi. This seems 
to me as conclusive proof as can be desired of the danger 
of arguments from metre alone. If Professor Arnold were 
consistent in his theory, I really think that he should 
relegate the “ beautiful asturapaiikti ” to a very lowly 
position in point of age among the metres. 

The writer of I, 1, besides that hymn, has attributed to 
him by tradition, against which no satisfactory argument 
can be brought, the authorship of hymns 2-9, written in 
gayatri, partially trochaic, of a type at least as old as 
Yimada’s hymns, and an anustubh hymn, I, 10, in which 
five out of forty-eight verses are irregular. These facts 
show that metricallj'- it is impossible to decide as to the 
comparative age of the two collections, though it is 
significant that X, 24, vv. 4-6, are in epic anustubh, 
a distinct sign of lateness which Professor Arnold can only 
remove by rejecting them as a later addition. In my 
opinion, I, 1 is by no means an early hymn, but the 
accepted view that it is older than X, 20 appears conclusively 
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proved by the fact that the style of the Vimada collection 
is distinctly more elaborate than that of the collection I, 1, 
10, and that the beginning of X, 20 is, as has always been 
recognised, an imitation of I, 1, v. 1. Further, the clumsy 
refrain introduced into the anustubh, with the repetition of 
the author’s name, would seem a clear sign of a reflective 
and late period. On Professor Arnold’s view, X, 20 is very 
much older than I, 1, the first belonging to the archaic, the 
second to the normal or third period. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

The negative a with finite verbs in Sanskrit. 

The kindly criticism which Mr. Keith has given to my 
humble little anthology from the Upanishads encourages me 
to put forth a few counter-remarks on points raised by him. 

To my tentative suggestion that aktkad in the Katba vi, 
4 may be the negative a with the subjunctive sakad Mr. Keith 
will not listen. I referred to the rdrttika on Panini, ii, 2, 6, 
which approves of the form apacasi ; yet Mr. Keith thinks 
it “ open to grave doubt ” whether Panini authorises such 
a compound, and in a note he adds “ probably the use is 
later than Panini, and based on a misunderstanding or 
illegitimate extension of the rule.” This statement, I fear, 
is what Sankara would call mham-matram. The negative a 
before finite verbs is found in the Mahabharata and plenty 
of respectable later writings, not to speak of Pali and 
Prakrit ; I would refer, e.g., to Hopkins’ “ Great Epic,” 
pp. 263, 265, Z.D.M.G., xlviii, 84, and Pischel’s Prakrit 
Grammar, § 464. And then Mr. Keith says that “until 
some clear Vedic cases are found, we cannot accept so hybrid 
a formation as possible in an Upanishad ” ; that is to say, he 
demands that an Upanishad which, as he admits, is com- 
paratively modem in style shall be subjected to the criteria 
of Vedic style. 

Mr. Keith thinks “ unnecessary ” my theory that the 
Brhad-aranyaka, iv, 4, 24 {annddo vasuddnah), refers to the 
epic legend of Suyarnasthivin. I, on the contrary, venture 
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to think that it is a plausible explanation of two words 
which otherwise would be meaningless, and I was glad to 
find that I had been anticipated in it by a native scholar, 
Mr. Narayan Aiyangar, of Bangalore. Annada means an 
infant ; and in most cases where the word occurs in an 
TJpanishad one may suspect reference to legends or myths 
of some kind. 

L. D. Barnett. 

As the question of the negative a with finite verbal forms 
is of considerable interest, I may perhaps ofier one or two 
remarks. The varttika, on which Dr. Barnett relies, is 
certainly later, and in my opinion much later, than Panini, 
who certainly cannot have known the usage, and even it does 
not go so far as to give an instance of a negative with 
a subjunctive. The construction probably originated with 
such simple cases as present indicatives. In view of the 
absolute uncertainty of the date of the passages of the 
Mahahhdrata, to which reference is made, it is not possible 
to prove for Sanskrit that the use is pre-Piininian, for the 
later writers no doubt conceived the varttiica as being 
sufficient justification, and I am afraid that it is premature 
to argue from the Pali or Prakrit examples. 

But, whatever the history of the usage, it still seems to 
me extremely doubtful whether we should accept what would 
be an unprecedented form, a subjunctive with a negative a, 
in a work which is most probably anterior to Panini, 
especially when the meaning obtained by this interpretation 
is distinctly inferior to that suggested by the passage in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, iv, 4, 5, referred to on p. 496 of 
the review. The Suvarnasthivin legend appears to me to 
throw no light on the passage in question. 

A. Berrieoale Keith. 

A REAI-ARKABLE VeDIC ThEORY ABOUT SuNRISE AND SuNSET. 

Thibaut, in his sketch of Indian Astronomy, Astrology, 
and Mathematics in Biihler’s Grundriss (iii, 9), makes 
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mention of what he calls an interesting statement of the 
Aitareya Brahmana about what really happens when people 
think the sun rises or sets. “ Interessant ist die Angabe 
des Ai. Bra. (iii, 44), dass die Sonne wirklich weder auf- 
noch untergeht, sondern dadurch dass sie sich umdreht, in 
den unteren Begionen, d.h. auf der Erde, abwechselnd Tag 
und Nacht hervorbringt.” I cannot refrain from adding 
that the importance of this statement would be greater if its 
meaning were more perspicuous. As it is laid down here, 
it seems to explain a mystery by an enigma. Thibaut 
himself adds ; “ Wie die Sonne vom "Westen zum Punkte 
des Anfangs zuriickkehrt, dariiber geben die vedischen Texte 
keinen Aufschluss.” 

Haug, the first editor of the Aitarej^a Brahmana, who has 
also 'translated it (1863), was himself struck by this theory. 
“ This passage,” so he writes in a note on his translation 
of it, “ is of considerable interest, containing the denial of 
the existence of sunrise and sunset. The author ascribes 
a dail}' course to the sun, but supposes it to remain always 
in its high position ou the sky, making sunrise and sunset 
by means of its own contrarieties.” But Haug does not add 
of what kind these contrarieties are to be considered. Nor 
does this appear from the actual words of the text in his 
translation, which, for this reason, I transcribe here in full : 

“ The sun does never rise nor set. When people think 
the sun is setting (it is not so). For after having arrived 
at the end of the day it makes itself produce two opposite 
effects, making night to what is below and day to what is on 
the other side. 

“ When they believe it rises in the morning (this supposed 
rising is thus to be accounted for). Having reached the end 
of the night, it makes itself produce two opposite effects, 
making night to what is below and day to what is on the 
other side.” 

I fully agree with both distinguished scholars that this 
doctrine, which is so entirely contrary to the common and 
popular belief — of the Yedic mantras, too — that night and 
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day are caused by tbe sun’s alternative setting and rising, 
is highly interesting. Perhaps I may help to the solution 
of the puzzle, and try to improve the understanding of that 
which the old rsi whose doctrine is embodied in Ait. Br., 
iii, 44, meant by stating that Surya ‘ produces two opposite 
effects’ (Haug) or ‘revolves’ (Thibaut). For this reason 
I put here the original text of the passage from the edition 
of Aufrecht (1879), p. 89 : — 

“ Sa vii esba na kadii eanastam eti nodeti [iii, 44] 7 tarn 
yad astam etiti manyante, ’hna eva tad antam itvathatmanam 
viparyasyate, ratrlm evavastat kurute ’hah parastat 8 atha 
yad enam pratar udetiti manyante, ratrer eva tad antam 
itvathatmanam viparyasyate, ’bar evavastat kurute ratrlm 
parastat 9.” 

Here two uncertainties are to be settled. Firstly, Haug 
and Thibaut accept the sentence athdtmdnam viparyasyate 
differently : the former, as he translated ‘ it makes itself 
produce two opposite effects,’ considered the sentence next 
following, ratrlm evavastat, etc., to be nothing else but the 
detailed exposition of what was already concisely contained in 
the viparydsa ; the latter, who renders atmdnain viparyasyate 
by ‘ sie dreht sich um,’ cannot but see in what follows the 
necessary result of the viparydsa. Secondly, Haug renders 
parastat by ‘ what is on the other side,’ whereas Thibaut 
deliberately, it seems, has avoided to mention that rather 
ambiguous adverb in the brief account he gives of the theory. 

I think parastat must needs mean here ‘ what is on high.’ 
It is directly contrasted with avastdf, ‘ below.’ But how 
may it be that Surya by his viparydsa causes at the same 
time day on the earth and night in the upper regions, and 
inversely ? Why, we must suppose the sun has a bright 
front-side and a dark back-side. During the daytime he 
keeps his bright side to the regions below — hence the sun- 
light illustrates this earth and the things on it — but his 
dark side to the regions on high — hence the other luminaries 
are obscured and cannot be seen on earth. At the end of 
the day, having reached the western meta of his daily course. 
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lie turns Mmself to the other side and returns to the eastern 
nieta, having his bright side opposed to the upper regions 
and his dark side to the earth ; hence it is dark here, but 
the objects in the sky become visible ; and this state of 
things lasts until the sun, reaching the eastern term of his 
course, turns his body again to bring the benefit of his light 
once more to the regions below, making night on high. In 
this manner the old rsi whose doctrine has been preserved 
to us in the Ait. Br. expresses himself in plain and 
intelligible terms. The exegesis of his words is also in 
plain accordance with the incontestable meanings of parastdt 
and viparijcmjate. 

That which has obscured the true insight in catching the 
purport of the statement is Sayana’s commentary. It is 
a common feature in the method of Hindu scholiasts and 
exegetes to judge and interpret everything from the point 
of view of their own orthodox tenets. Sayana, therefore, 
understands utmdnam viparyasyate as referring to the dogma, 
universally accepted in his own days and long before, that 
the sun in his daily course is circumambulating Mount 
Meru. Siu-yah .... svdtmdnmn viparyasyate \ vipar- 
yastam haroti | katham viparydsa iti | sa ucyate 1 avastdd atite 
deqe rdtrim era kurute parasfdd dydmini deye ’hah kurute \ 
ayam arthah \ Meroh pradakshinayn kitrvann ddityo yaddeya- 
vdsindm prdiiindyyi drshtipatham dgacchati taddeyavdsihhir ayam 
udetiti vyavahriyate \ yaddeyavdsindin drshtipathayn atikramya 
siirye gate sati siiryo ’staiyi etiti taddeyavdsihhir vyavahriyate 
(Aitar. Briihm., ed. Aufrecht, p. 301). But Mount Meru 
does not play any part in the speculations of the Brahmanas, 
and is, in fact, absent from the whole Vedic literature. 
Further, even if it be granted that Sayana’s gloss operates 
with parastdt and viparyasyate within the legitimate sphere 
of the employment of these words, his explaining avastdt = 
atite dcye is forced and something made hesoin de cause. 
There is no question here of the sun shining successively 
on different tracks of the surface of our earth, but of its 
making by its viparydsa day and night alternatively at the 
same spot. So Sayana’s explanation of the passage must be 
put aside. 
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We, however, who are not bound to the standard of 
Hindu orthodox tenets are free to contemplate this old 
Vedic theory in the light of its own time, as it appears to us 
by the help of a strict philological method of interpretation. 
At the time when this hrahmana, revealing the real causes 
of sunrise and sunset, was composed for the few, the many — 
they may or may not have known of Mount Meru — believed 
in the udayana and mtamayana of the Deva Surya. The 
Brahmanical philosopher, the holy rsi, whose statement has 
been preserved in this remarkable passage, disbelieved that 
creed of the many. His esoteric revelation, however, about 
the true causes of sunrise and sunset is a rationalistic 
interpretation and nothing more. The interest of it consists 
in the fact that we have here a very early endeavour of 
Indian thought to explain physical phenomena by means 
of pure reasoning, by ta)'ku, without the usual metaphysical 
and theosophical bias. Primitive as it is, this theory has 
a claim to be considered to give a more scientific answer 
to the question it pretends to solve than where this answer 
is given in the ordinary way of the Briihmanas, e.g. Ait. 
Br., 8, 28, 9 : dclifyo aii astani yann aynini anupravifati so 
’ntardhiyate, etc. 

For the rest, the doctrine expounded was of little or no 
consequence, it seems. Ivor is it mentioned, as far as I know, 
in any other Yedic text. It does not stand in connection 
with any ceremony^ or other religious act. Yet it may be 
observed that the supposed returning course of the sun at 
night, from the west to the east through the south, according 
to this theory, agrees very'^ well with the religious practices 
always followed in the ritual pertaining to the pitaras, to 
Rudra, in the abhicdra-xiies, and in all other performances 
which have in view the beings and spirits of night and 
darkness. 

J. S. Speyer. 

Leiden. 
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The Date of the Poet Magha. 

An interesting article by Professor Kielhom, published 
in the Gottinger Nachrichten, 1906, part 2, has now settled, 
as closely perhaps as it is likely to be settled, the date of the 
Sanskrit poet Magha. An epigraphic record from Rajputana, 
an impression of which was sent to Professor Kielhorn by 
Mr. G. H. Ojha, gives us a king named Yarmalata, with 
a date in the (Vikrama) year 6S2, = roughly a.d. 625, when 
he was reigning in that part of India. According to the 
concluding verses of the Si&upalavadha of Magha, the poet 
was a grandson of Suprabhadcva, a minister of a king whose 
name the published editions give as Dharmaniibha or Yarma- 
liikhya. The MSS., however, give a variety of other readings, 
and, amongst them, Yarmalata. Professor Kielhorn has 
pointed out that it is now plain, from the inscription, that 
the last-mentioned is the correct form of the name, and that 
it follows that Magha must be placed in about the second 
half of the seventh century, a.d. 650-700. 
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The Faiths of Man. A Cyclopaedia of Religions. By 
Major-General J. G. R. Forlong. 3 vols. large 8vo. 
(London: Quaritch, 1906. Price five guineas.) 

« 

If most men of the passing generation were asked to name 
the distinguishing characteristic of the present age, they 
would very probably answer that it is the progress of 
natural science. The verdict of the future will very 
probably include the rise of historical research. More 
difficult to follow, more difficult even to understand, it goes 
steadily on ; gradually, and amid much discouragement, 
enlarging its field of conquest, and attacking, one after 
another, the many problems of the growth and evolution of 
human institutions and ideas. The old well-known classics 
are being ransacked again for evidence on the new problems; 
and the new literatures now being discovered and made 
known are valued chiefly, not on literary grounds, but on 
the assistance they can give in these new enquiries. In no 
department is the new method of enquiry more fruitfully 
pursued than in the study of Comparative Religion — a study 
always especially Interesting to members of our Society, 
inasmuch as so large a proportion of the evidence it uses is 
derived from Oriental sources. 

It is needless to point out that this new study is not 
pursued with the object of finding theological or religious 
truth. Its aim is simply to ascertain the facts about 
religious ideas held in different ages and in different 
countries, with a view to tracing the sequences in ideas 
from the earliest beginnings of religion down to to-day. 
And this study is beset with peculiar difficulties. 
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In the first place the collection of the facts required is 
rendered difficult by the very nature of the facts. They are 
in a large measure the facts as to what ideas were held. 
And not only are ideas less easy, both to grasp and to 
handle, than concrete statements of material fact, but ideas 
in ancient times are often so different from our own, so 
strange, so apparenth^ illogical, that it is often not at all 
easy rightly to understand them. It is onl}' necessary 
to refer, in support of this, to the wide divergences of 
opinion between the scholars most competent to judge, as 
to the interpretation of the Vedic hymns, or the Assyrian 
mythology, or the meaning of the Tao. 

In the second place the results of the comparative study of 
religion lie beyond the grasp of the specialist who confines 
himself to one field, however accurate and scholarly he may 
be in his own department. To understand and appreciate 
the full significance of what he discovers in his own field, 
he must have not only a general knowledge of the results 
reached in other fields, but he must have also the necessary 
criticism to enable him to judge who are the workers in 
those other fields whose conclusions he can use wdth 
confidence. No man can be expected to be able to master 
the original records in more than one or two branches 
of the enquiry. But to contribute anything of abiding 
value to comparative studies there is required a first-hand 
knowledge of the main sources in one field at least, 
a thorough training in historical criticism, and a breadth of 
view which shall inspire interest in the greater problems 
at issue. 

Another difficulty is the complete want at present of 
books of reference. There is no dictionary of Comparative 
Religion in which one may find, so arranged that it is easy 
to find them, the facts of which one is at want in any 
particular problem. There is not, at least in English, 
any textbook of the subject, giving with adequate fulness 
and scholarship the ascertained results, adding the names 
of the best works in which one could look for more 
detailed information on any particular point. The want 
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of a dictionary is mainly a matter of finance. Publisiiers 
at present do not admit that any money can be made out 
of such a venture, for it would be necessary that many 
authors should collaborate under a competent editor. They 
may possibly find out, before long, their mistake. Mean- 
while we owe it to the author of the volumes under review 
that, with the generosity that so distinguished him, he 
provided the necessary means for the publication of this 
noble effort to meet a want that is being felt, day by day, 
with increasing urgencJ^ 

It is stated in the editor’s preface that General Forlong 
spent twent 3 '-five v'ears in compiling this work. We can 
well believe it. It gives in separate articles, arranged 
in alphabetical order, and filling about 1800 large pages 
of print, an account of the books, persons, places, and 
languages; of the sacred animals, symbols, images, buildings, 
and festivals; of the philosophies, legends, and beliefs; of the 
various gods, demigods, and spirits, good and evil; and of 
the numerous sects, of all the religions current among men. 
It is no easj" task to allot their due space and importance to 
all; to write with equal fulness and accuracy on Assyrian 
demonology and Egyptian necrology, on the Roman festivals 
and the Greek mysteries, on Indian saints and Japanese 
devotees to dut}', on Chinese philosophy and the human 
sacrifices of Mexico, on the magic and totemism of Australia, 
on the religious dances of the .South Sea Islands, and on the 
medicine men of the Red Indians. 

The case of the gods is especially^ difficult. The kaleido- 
scope of ideas which make up the figure of a god is 
constantly changing. The dominant colour may persist, 
but the accessories vary, and by their variation alter the 
general scheme and balance. It appears from this work 
that the length of time during which the worship of a deity 
has lasted — that is, the length of life of the deity in question 
— varies from about one to two millenniums, only one or two 
having lingered on, in a semi-comatose condition, into the 
third millennium. It would not be possible within the short 
limits of a dictionary’ article to give the whole life of the 


J.K.A.S. 1900. 


47 
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deity (that is, the ideas held about him and in connection 
with his ritual and worship), during the whole of this period, 
with the necessary distinctions of time and place. Possibly 
M. Cumont, the well-known authority on Mithra, might 
think that, compared with the number of his worshippers 
and the extent and influence of his cult, the space allotted 
to that deity should have been greater, and the wording 
somewhat difierent. It is certainly a pity that M. Cumont’s 
work is not referred to ; but the article is fairly full, and 
very interesting. 

So with regard to the technical terms of the various 
philosophic and religious beliefs. They are often ambiguous, 
and — in such cases, for instance, as baptism, soul, arahat — 
have been used in different senses at different times and in 
different places. The expert would have dealt with them 
in more exclusively chronological an order. But the articles 
are full of curious and valuable information. 

A striking feature of the work is the mode of spelling. 
Greek words are spelt as Greek, and not as Latin. ^Ve are so 
accustomed to the latter method that Skulla and Aishkullos 
for Scylla and iEschylus will startle some readers. ‘Godess’ 
for ‘ goddess’ is logical, but new. The long marks over the 
vowels in PJshI are probably intended to show that they are 
to be pronounced as Italian and not as English vowels ; but 
in that case it is diflicult to see why Sita should be given as 
Sita, or what the marks signify in Yiniiya and Ilinayana 
(iii, 41<). In these innovations, except in his use of the 
long marks. General Forlong is very probably a pioneer of 
the spelling of the future, and whether one agrees with them 
or not, they should not be allowed to prejudice the estimate 
of his work. 

It is, indeed, altogether as a pioneer work that the 
volumes here reviewed must be judged. A man of wide 
reading, rare culture, and of a deep religious spirit, the 
author has seen, before others had seen it, that a Dictionary 
of EeKgions is a sine qua non to any sure advance in 
our knowledge of the subject. The ideal dictionary 
would be the combined work of a hundred or more 
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scholars, each of whom should have devoted a lifetime 
to making himself master of one or other branch of the 
subject. There being no prospect, at that time, of such 
a work. General Forlong, undeterred by the difficulties of 
the task, set himself with amazing industry, and with all 
the resources of his wide knowledge gathered in years of 
personal intercourse, and then in v'ears of reading and 
thought, to give us such a work. He would he the very 
last man to think, or even to desire, that his work should be 
the final word on the subject. His object has been to help 
others, to give us a useful contribution towards the spread of 
enlightened opinion on the history and meaning of religious 
beliefs. In this object he has admirably succeeded. But he 
has left us also a monument to a charming personality. 
And in years to come, when his object shall to some extent 
have been achieved, scholars will look back to his work as 
the pioneer movement in a department of scientific enquir}^ 
that is of the first importance to mankind. 

A word of acknowledgment is due to the editor, who 
has modestly concealed his name. As a matter of fact, 
the additions he has made in many places (they are 
distinguished by square brackets) are of the greatest 
service, and add considerably to the value of the work. 
And merely to have seen these volumes through the press 
must have been a work of great labour, although that labour 
was evidently also a labour of love. 

T. W. Rhys D.wids. 

A History of Assam. By E. A. Gait, Indian Civil Service. 

(Calcutta : Thacker, Spink, & Co., 1906.) 

The familiar complaints concerning the lack of historical 
literature in India do not apply to the countries on the edge 
of the Indian Empire. Ceylon in the south, Kashmir in the 
north-west, Kepiil in the north, and Assam in the north-east, 
all have their chronicles. The native histories of Ceylon 
have been known for some seventy years ; the story of 
Kashmir, although not yet presented to ordinary readers 
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in a readable form, has been rendered accessible by the 
exhaustive labours of Dr. Stein ; the dry chronicles of Nepal 
have been transfused by the skill of M. Sylvain Levi into 
a brilliant historical work on the best European model ; ’ 
and now the obscure annals of Assam have been digested 
and arranged by the industry of Mr. Gait, the one person 
in the world who knows much about them. In 1897 that 
gentleman, encouraged by' Sir William Ward and Sir Charles 
Lyall, published a comprehensive Heport on the Progress of 
Misforical Research in Assam, which disclosed the unexpected 
richness of the material awaiting the historian of the future. 
The author of such a Report could not well avoid the fate 
of himself becoming the historian. Mr. Gait has yielded 
to his inevitable destiny, and, notwithstanding the pressure 
of heavy official duties, has succeeded in writing a volume 
on the history of Assam, which seems to include everything 
that ought to be included, and will be of permanent value. 
The author does not pretend to rival the brilliant sty'le of 
the French historian of Nepal, and is content to tell his 
story' in the level language of a blue-book. His work 
produces the impression of being thoroughly' trustworthy, 
and accuracy is more important than liveliness of statement. 

Very little is known about the ancient history of Assam — 
the valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma — before the 
Ahom conquest in the thirteenth century'. The most 
important datum is the information given by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang (Yuan-chwang) concerning Kumara 
Bhiiskara-varman, the vassal ally' of Ring Slliidity'a or 
Harsha vardhana in the middle of the seventh century'. 
The king of Katnariipa, or Assam, then took the place of 
honour among the feudatories of the paramount sovereign, 
and it is evident that he enjoyed considerable power and 
dominion. But the pilgrim’s notice is almost completely' 
isolated, and cannot be worked into a continuous narrative 
of local story. 

The Ahoms, a small clan of Shans, who made their way' 

* Le Nepal, EtiuU Imtor'intu d'nn Smmanii, hindoH (Paris, Leroux, two 
vols., 190.5). ^ . 
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from Burma across the Patkai Mountains, and entered the 
upper valley of the Brahmaputra in 12‘28 a.d., had, as 
5Ir. Gait observes, “ the historic sense very fully developed,” 
and maintained chronicles which were written up from time 
to time, and contain a careful, reliable, and continuous 
narrative of their rule. That rule lasted for six centuries, 
with many changes and fluctuations in the extent of the 
power of the dominant tribe. The last days of the Ahom 
princes were made miserable by cruel Burmese invaders, 
from whom the country was delivered by the treaty of 
Yandaboo in 1826. From that time the province has been 
British territory. Mr. Gait gives an interesting account 
of the fighting with the Burmese, of the rise of the tea 
industry, and other important matters connected with the 
British administration, which we have not space to discuss. 

One remark in the chapter headed “ Consolidation of 
British Rule ” (p. 309) is important from the purely scientific 
point of view. “ The people whom we call Nagas are known 
to the Assamese as Naga ; they belong to a diversity of 
tribes, each speaking its own language, and calling itself by 
a distinctive name. The collective designation b}" which 
they are known to the Assamese seems to be derived, as 
suggested by Holcombe and Peal, from nok (cf. Sanskrit 
Loka), which means ‘folk’ in some of the tribal dialects. 
. . . . The lengthening of the first vowel sound in the 

English rendering of the word ‘ Naga ’ is probably due to 
the old idea that it connoted snake worship.” 

The Ahom language, now nearly extinct, is a member 
of the Tai or Shan group, and is written in a peculiar 
alphabet derived from the Pali. Dr. Grierson has given an 
excellent account of it in vol. ii of the Linguistic Survey, 
including a vocabulary containing every word which the 
learned author could collect. But he overlooked the coin- 
legends published in J.A.S.B., pt. i (1895). In the course 
of my work for the Indian Museum I have had occasion 
lately to catalogue the eight coins in that institution which 
bear legends in Ahom, and so venture to ofler Dr. Grierson 
the following additions to his vocabulary from the coins : — 
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lay = prayer. 
chao — great. 

heu chi = offer (1st pers. sing.) ; cf. iiau = to give (Grierson). 
lahii = year (Gait spells laMi, p. 361). 

Leh dan = Indra (the Ahom deities were identified with Indian 
ones) ; cf. ling, pron. leng = light, not dark (Grierson) ; Gait 
(p. 70) spells leng-don, and explains as = ‘ one-powerful.’ 
phu = king (always the last syllable in the royal names, but there 
interpreted as meaning ‘heaven’ ; see Gait, Sktory, p. 240). 
pinchao or pin klam = reign (sec Grierson s.v. pm). 

Tara = the Almighty. 

Also a list of names of the years of the Jovian circle, the 
meaning of which is not known. 


Mr. Gait’s book contributes a few more words, namely : — 


cle = city, p. 89. 
chi = bum (verb), p. 89. 
dun = fidl, p. 72. 
yso = wide, p. 72 (=‘ distant, 
far,’ Grierson). 
htng = drum, poison, p. 72. 
kau = sworn, p. 81. 
khu = great, p. 72. 


And some others, chiefly collected on p. 240. 


khun = prince, p. 71. 
kkguH = life, p. 86. 
lai = younger, p. 71. 
lung = elder, p. 71. 
pen = make, p. 89. 
ri = deserted, p. 77. 
7-ik — revive, p. 80. 
tang = chase, p. 82. 


The chapter on the Ahom system of government is of 
much interest. In his Report (p. 3) Mr. Gait, following 
the native writer, Kasinath, places the reign of Pratap simha 
between 1611 and 1649, rightly noting that coins of his exist 
dated 1648 a.d. ( = 1570 S.). But the History, following the 
authority of the buranjis, or local annals, kills this king in 
1641, and places his accession in 1603 (pp. 102, 116). The 
coins prove that Kasinath was right. Mr. Gait deserves 
hearty congratulations for having produced a work which is 
a solid and considerable addition to knowledge, and must be 
taken note of in all future histories of India. 


A^incent a. Smith. 
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Report of Archeological Survey Work in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan for the 
period from January 2nd, 1904, to March 31st, 1905. 
By M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspector-General of Education 
and Archaeological Surveyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. (Peshawar : Government 
Press, 1905. Sold by the Agents for the sale of 
Government publications.) 

Dr. Stein, who is now on his waj' to seek fresh triumphs 
as an explorer of the sand-buried cities of Khotan, held for 
a year and a quarter the combined offices of Inspector- 
General of Education and Archaeological Surveyor for the 
newlj’-forraed North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 
This anomalous arrangement will not continue. We are 
pleased to learn from a recent Gazette that the Indian 
Government has decided to maintain the Archaeological 
Survey as a permanent institution, and has readjusted the 
jurisdictions of the Surveyors, who will be known henceforth 
as Superintendents. Notw'ithstanding the anomalous nature 
of his position and the practical difficulties involved in 
combining antiquarian research with the administrative 
business of the head of the Education Department, Dr. Stein, 
animated by his habitual energy, managed to overcome all 
obstacles and to effect notable work on his archteological 
side, which is adequately reported and illustrated in the 
publication which lies before us. The hurried scamper 
through parts of Baluchistan, described in the concluding 
pages, did not produce results of much value, although it 
sufficed to show that the country offers a good field for 
detailed archceological research. The Government of India 
stiU clings to the delusion that in a few years more all 
interesting sites will have been explored, and that the 
archmological department will then be free to devote its 
energies solely to the work of conservation and repair. It 
is really comical to see how the expression of this belief 
crops up from time to time in official resolutions, but facts 
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will prove too strong for Simla theories. Baluchistan still 
offers virgin ground, although the department need not go so 
far afield to find ample scope and verge enough for research. 
As yet the Panjab and Rajputana hardly have been touched, 
and there is not a province in the Indian Empire in 
which there is not room for practically unlimited enquiry. 
Dr. Stein, luckily, was not hampered by ‘ mosque-mending,’ 
and was able to devote the short time at his disposal to 
original research. 

He performed a useful service in collecting at Peshawar 
for deposit in the new museum there a collection of about 
250 sculptures of the Gandhara school. It is satisfactory 
to learn that he is fully satisfied with the correctness of 
certain current identifications important for understanding 
the ancient geography of the north-western frontier. He 
declares (p. 5) tliat “General Cunningham’s identification of 
Hiuen Tsang’s Fa-la-na with the territory of which Bannii 
was the natural and political centre must appear convincing 
to any student who is familiar with the actual geography 
of this part of the North-West Frontier,” and that IIo->ii-)ia 
“has been identified with certaintv’ as the present Ghazni.” 
On the next page he shows that the territory called Ki- 
kiang-na by Hiuen Tsang (Watters, ii, 262 ; Beal, ii, 282), 
and known to Arab writers as Kikan, must correspond 
roughly with Waziristan. Dr. Stein gives an interesting 
account, illustrated by good photographs, of the ruins at 
Adhi-Samudh near Kohat, Akra, seven miles S.S.W. from 
Bannu, and Kafirkot on the Kurram river. 

The position of the JVIansehra copy in the Kharosthl 
script of the rock-edicts of Asoka is puzzling at first, because 
the immediate surroundings could never have been occupied 
by habitations, and no important commercial or military 
route passes near. But the apparent puzzle is explained 
hy the fact that the inscribed rock commands the passage 
to a popular place of pilgrimage now known as the ‘ Tirtha 
of Breri ’ (Sanskrit Bhatfdrika), so that the emperor’s 
commands were well placed to secure the attention of 
numerous readers (p. 17). The copies of the edicts at 
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Junilgarh (Girnar) in Kathiawar and at Rupnath in the 
Central Provinces similarly were located on pilgrim routes. 

The most important part of Dr. Stein’s work was his 
exploration of the Mahiiban mountain on the Indus, about 
seventy miles E.hl.E. from Peshawar. When the Early 
Hidory of India was published in Kovember, 190d, the 
evidence then available seemed sufficient to warrant amply 
the conclusion that Mahaban must be the long-sought Aornos 
of Alexander ; and, if the late General Abbott’s account had 
been thoroughly trustworthj', that conclusion was inevitable. 
But Dr. Stein’s personal investigations prove that Abbott was 
misinformed on important points, and that the topography 
of iMahiiban cannot be made to agree with that of Aornos, 
as described by the Greek and Roman historians. The 
identification therefore must be given up, and the problem 
can be solved only in one of two ways, either by holding 
that the historians were romancing, or that the true site 
lies higher up the Indus. Dr. Stein inclines to the former 
alternative (p. 31), and is disposed to push back the formation 
of the ‘ Alexander legend ’ to the contemporary writers. 
But this solution does not commend itself to me, and I believe 
that, when opportunity otfers, a mountain, agreeing in most 
respects with the Greek descriptions, will be found higher 
up the river, and not very far from Mahiiban. When the 
identity of Aornos and Mahiibau seemed to be demonstrated, 
I was always conscious of a difficulty in understanding the 
statement of Curtius that the army, when leaving Aornos, 
did not reach Hephaistion’s encampment on the Indus at 
Ohind until the “sixteenth encampment” {E. Hist., p. 52). 
That statement requires some forcing to make it agree with 
the Mahaban site, but if the true site is an appreciable 
distance higher up the river, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing it. I cannot believe that the companions of 
Alexander, from whom Arrian drew his information, were 
mere liars, and invented the whole celebrated story of the 
siege. It is important to note that Dr. Stein (p. 47) is 
prepared to admit as “ highly probable ” the identification 
of Asgriim with the Asigramma of Ptolemy. The geographer 
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places Etnbolima, the depot below Aornos, in long. 124°, 
lat. 31°, and Asigramma in long. 123°, lat. 29° 30'. If, then, 
the equation Asgram = Asigramma be admitted, although 
reliance cannot be placed on the exactness of the latitude 
and longitude, it is clear that Embolima was believed to be 
about a degree and a half farther north than Asigramma, 
and that Aornos cannot have been far from Embolima 
(Deane, J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 674j. My impression, therefore, 
is that, although the summit known as Mahaban is not 
Aornos, the true site will yet be found on another summit 
close to the Indus, and not many miles distant. 

I have not left myself space to discuss in detail Dr. Stein’s 
interesting attempt to fix the site of the famous stupa supposed 
to commemorate the offering by Buddha of his body to the 
tiger. Everybody now is agreed that Cunningham was 
mistaken in supposing Miinikyala to be the place, and 
Dr. Stein shows strong, if not absolutely conclusive, reason 
for believing that the buildings on Mount Banj, a spur of 
Mahaban, represent the scene of the ‘ body-ofifering,’ as 
pointed out to Hiuen 'Isang. The guides of Fa-hieu, the 
earlier pilgrim (eh. xi of his Travels), located the famous 
legend at another place, only two marches to the east of 
Taxila. Dr. Stein (p. 45) claims no more than “ great 
probability ” for his own identification, and so much may 
be conceded, although it involves an awkward correction of 
a bearing given by the pilgrim from ‘ south-east ’ to ‘ north- 
east’ (p. 41), and such ‘corrections’ always arouse suspicion. 

Yikcext a. Smith. 


A Vocabulary of the Tromowa Dialect of Tibetan 
SPOKEN IN THE Chumbi Valley. Compiled by E. H. C. 
Walsh. (Calcutta, 1905.) 

The Tromowa dialect of Tibetan is that used in the 
Chumbi Valley, which, while it is Tibetan in the main 
features of grammar and vocabulary, is affected in both 
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respects by modifications akin to those found in the languages 
of the adjoining countries, Bhutan and Sikhim. 

Mr. Walsh has compiled this work by going through 
a vocabulary of colloquial Tibetan with the headsmen of 
different villages, and noting down phonetically all cases 
when the words or structure differ from the ordinary 
Tibetan. His clerk, a Sikhimese, has tested the delicacies 
of doubtful sounds by comparison with his own language, 
and the vocabulaiw gives the words in English, Troiuowa 
(Upper and Lower Tromowa being separated where, as 
sometimes, difference of origin, social customs, and religion 
have their counterpart in differences of speech), Sikhimese, 
and Tibetan. The Tibetan is fortunately given iu its own 
characters as well as iu Roman spelling, and this lessens 
the feeling of walking amidst quicksands that results from 
wandering among words of which the solid etymological basis 
has disappeared. 

One cannot on a cursory observation make generalisations 
as to the classes of words most affected by dialectic change. 
In some cases the variations are slight, in others the words 
are entirely different, but they often approximate to the 
Sikhimese. Among the chief differences in structure are 
those in the use of the particles which help to form the 
future tenses, the imperfect tense (formed with (jaii), and the 
past infinitive. In pronunciation the ordinary ff-sound is 
rounded to o, as loh for glah, ‘ a bull,’ and many of the 
compounds formed wixh /■ lose their r-sound. 

The work gives the impression of being done with care 
and accuracj'. Everj^ contribution to our knowledge of 
Tibetan dialects is to be gratefully accepted, and the more 
languages that can be dealt with before outside influences 
bave levelled them down the better will it be. Mr. Walsh 
is to be congratulated on having carried out a task which 
could not fail to have been interesting in itself, and valuable 
as an addition to onr knowledge of language, and through 
that of human life. 


C. M. Eiddixg. 
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Tibet and the Tibetans. By Graham Sandberg. 

(London, 1906.) 

This book is an excellent example of the best kind of work 
published by the S.P.C.K. Its author, Graham Sandberg, 
was prepared by a varied experience and varied attainments 
for his researches. He left the career of a barrister on the 
Northern Circuit to take orders in 1879, and his work as 
a chaplain in several parts of India, and especially in 
Darjiling, led him to the lines of investigation which became 
specially his own. Besides other work, he published a 
Vocabulary of Colloquial Tibetan, and undertook the arduous 
duty of revising the Tibetan Dictionary of Sarat Candra 
Das. This book has the pathetic interest that though the 
author wrote the preface, dated in Januar}’, 1905, a long 
struggle with delicate health was ended in the March of 
that year by his death, before he was able to complete the 
final revision of the last sheets. This work has been done 
by Dr. L. Barnett, of the British Museum. 

The book bears the impress of a vivid and eager personality, 
and throughout we can see that the collecting of facts has 
been a labour of love, undertaken both for the delight of 
knowledge in itself and for the sense of its bearing on the 
deeper questions of human life. Together with this vital 
sense of the significance and interest of all the details which 
make up the whole, goes an entire freedom from verbiage or 
fine writing. The facts speak for themselves, and maka 
their own picture. 

There is an account of Lhasa, taken chiefly from the 
Reports of the Native Survey Agents, which makes the 
reader feel that he could find his way at once through all 
the main streets of the citjq and that its sights are as familiar 
to him as those of Rome, and this is done by mere terse 
description, with no word-painting. 

The contest between the traveller and the scavengers who 
try to get blackmail from him, working on the superstition 
that those who refuse it never leave Lhasa alive, and so are 
ultimately in their power as being the disposers of the dead 
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at tlie cemeteries ; the bargaining of the traders, who bargain 
by grasping each other’s hands under their ample sleeves, 
so that bystanders cannot judge of their proceedings ; and 
the stall of Mrs. Jorzom, the seller of pastry, are pictures 
that remain in the memory. The monastic life is treated 
shortly, but its main points are well brought out. The plan 
by w'hich the teacher is beaten if the pupil does not pass 
his examination might be commended to the notice of 
educational reform, ers. 

But social life and organisation is not the only topic of 
the book. It begins with a full treatment of the geography 
of Tibet, its climate and meteorology, while the final 
chapters are on the flora and mammalia of the country, in 
which the scientific tastes of Mr. Sandberg find their scope. 
In the mythology of Tibetan Buddhism he touches on 
ground more familiar to us, and does not contribute much 
fresh knowledge, though it i> n^eful to have the information 
so compactly given. Tantras and Tantric rites are described 
and illustrated by the analysis of a volume of Tantras from 
the Tangyur, while the charm of the literature that is not 
derived from the Sanskrit nor inspired by it is shown in 
some specimens of the poems of the sage Milaraspa. This 
saint and poet, contemporary with the Norman Conquest, 
is as yet the most vivid personality in Tibetan story, and the 
one that most appeals to us. 

“ Yet an old man am I, forlorn and naked (says he). 
From my lips springs forth a little song, 

For all nature at which I look 
Serve.s me for a book. 

• The iron staff that my hands hold 
Guides me o’er the ocean of changing life.” 

Across the ages the ascetic who wandered among the snowy 
mountains, clad only in one thin robe, clasps hands with the 
most human of his kind, who found “books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” Sitting- 
on the rock that overhangs the torrent, recalling the thought 
of Marpa, his dead teacher, “him who wa.s the remover of 
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longings,” for wtom “yearning dirges should vanish away,” 
wandering among the villagers at their dances, followed by 
his disciples to icy caverns, where their weak faith questions 
how he may he nourished, seeking and having found within 
himself a kingdom that is not of this world, he remains, in 
spite of quaint miracles and theological denunciations, a real 
and living friend. ilay a wider knowledge reveal other 
personalities as fascinating ! 

To sum up, this book, while it serves in its clear 
simplicity of statement as a manual for the natural history 
and social organisation of Tibet, is at the same time pleasant 
reading for those who desire a general impression onlv, and 
forms a useful introduction to Tibetan ideas for the now 
increasing number of those who are interested in the 
language and literature of the country. 

C. M. Ridding. 

A History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the 

Persian Conquest. By James Henry Breasted. 

(Hodder & Stoughton, 1906.) 

Dr. Breasted’s “ earliest ” (historical) times begin with the 
accession of Menes of the First Dynasty, whose date he 
would put at 3400 b.c. The Persian conquest occurred in 
525 B.C., and he has therefore some twenty-nine centuries 
to account for. By relegating all his “ Quellen ” or sources 
to another work, called “ Ancient Records of Egypt,” which 
will be reviewed here when complete, and by avoiding all 
discussion of theories, Dr. Breasted has succeeded in con- 
densing his history of Egypt for this period into one thick 
volume of 600 pages. The book is well equipped with all 
necessary maps, indexes, reproductions of monuments, and 
photographs of scenery and other natural objects, taken 
for the most part ad hoc ; while a fairly prolonged search 
has failed to reveal any important fact or date which has 
been omitted. Hence it must be looked upon as a master- 
piece of condensation, and the general reader, to whom it 
is more particularly addressed, may be congratulated upon 
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having such a convenient and easy method of acquiring 
knowledge put before him. 

The history of Egypt lends itself better to this some- 
what summarj^ mode of treatment than does that of most 
countries, because in the valley of the Nile the conditions 
of life have through many millennia remained the same. 
What we call Egypt is but a strip of extraordinarily 
fertile land on each side of a mighty river, and the 
great majority of its inhabitants have always been labourers 
whose economic condition has been not far removed from 
that of slaves, while they have been in ever}^thing dependent 
on a strong central power which has found it necessarjq 
for their benefit quite as much as its own, to give them 
employment on huge public wm-ks. Nor is there much 
dispute as to the main facts of its history during Pharaonic 
times. First came the Old Empire, which united under 
oue sceptre the many small principalities carved by the first 
invaders out of the territory of the aborigines. This endured 
from the First to the Sixth Dynasties, and was followed by 
a period not unlike our own Wars of the Roses, when the 
nobles, having become too powerful, warred against each other 
till settled government and orderly progress was impossible, 
and the land seemed fast relapsing into chaos. From this 
confusion emerged the lliddle Empire, beginning perhaps 
with the Eleventh Dynast3', which formed the golden age 
(if Egypt, and ended with the invasion of the Hyksos, a 
devouring host of Asiatic horsemen, w'ho settled in the Delta 
like a flight of locusts somewhere between the Fourteenth and 
the Sixteenth Dynasties. These invaders were cast out bj’ the 
conquering Seventeenth and Eighteenth Dynasties, who first 
organized Egypt for foreign conquest, and succeeded in laying 
a great part of Western Asia under tribute. But this state 
of things came to an end with the Nineteenth Dynasty, and 
thereafter Egypt fell more and more under the sway of the 
priests, who finally so managed matters that even the 
magnificent natural resources of the country were exhausted, 
and it became a mere milch-cow for its Ethiopian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman conquerors. All this is recited in order 
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by Dr. Breasted, whose literary skill enables him to transform 
what would otherwise be a bald catalogue of disjointed facts 
into an easy and continuous narrative. 

Dr. Breasted, however, though Professor in an America ii 
University, is in Egyptological matters more German than 
the Germans, and is directly inspired by the school at Berlin, 
from which he has derived his own erudition. Hence we 
are not astonished to find him imagining a “ prehistoric ” 
immigration of Semites into the Nile Vallcj", a Semitic basis 
for the Egyptian language, a much abbreviated chronolog}', 
and a rather fantastic arrangement of the reigns of certain 
inonarchs like the Mentuhoteps and the family of the 
Thothmes. In the last two instances his vagaries have 
been corrected by discoveries made since his book was 
written, and in the others Eg 3 'ptologlsts will know with 
how many grains of salt the}’ are to take his ‘Berlinisms.’ 
Nor is the uninstructed reader likely to be led far astray 
by them if he will only collate them, as he should, with the 
published opinions of the greatest of living Egyptologists, 
M. Maspero. Subject to this caution, the book is to be in 
every way recommended. 

F. L. 


The Egypti,\n Heaven ano Heel. By E. A. AVali.is 
Budge. 3 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co., 1906.) 

Under this title Dr. Budge gives us two of the most 
curious of the documents that the Egyptians placed in their 
tombs in the belief that they would thus magically assist 
the passage of the dead through the Underworld. The first 
of these, which is generally called the Book of Am-Tuat, 
shows us what was the perhaps secret doctrine of the 
triumphant priesthood of Amen regarding the next world, 
and describes the journey of the solar bark during the hours 
of night, when it was supposed to traverse the same path 
that the dead would have to tread, and to be exposed to 
the dangers from which only the faithful could free them- 
selves by magical ceremonies. Here we see the dying Sun 
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leaving the eartli and plunging into Amenti or “ the 
hidden land,” wherein are pits of fire, huge serpents, and 
lakes of boiling water of so sulphurous a stench that “ birds 
fly away when they smell it.” Beside these obstacles, there 
was also the giant serpent Apep, who consistently opposes 
the advance of the Sun ; but, with the assistance of Isis, 
the great goddess of magic, and other helps, the solar deity 
manages to pass from one division of Amenti to another 
xmtil at last he unites himself with Kheper, the sacred 
beetle, and emerges triumphant on the eastern horizon, 
thence to run another daily course through the heavens. 
Yet his coming into this hidden land is of vital importance 
to the dead. We may take it that the kings and higher 
initiates into the mysteries of Amen were supposed to be 
given a place in the Sun’s boat, where they sang praises 
to him, constantly bathed in his light, fed on the ofierings 
made to him, and perhaps were looked upon as mystically 
identified with him. But there were other less favoured 
dead already in Amenti, among whom the Sun passed, 
and the treatment of these diflered widely. Some are 
represented as sunk in sleep, and without life until revivified 
by the Sun’s light, which they enjoy during the brief hour 
that he is with them, wailing sorrowfully as he departs. 
Others, again, are fed from the solar boat, which apparently 
forms their sole means of subsistence. But there are yet 
others who have in life proved themselves the enemies of 
Ha, who have blasphemed him, or who have merely been 
neglected by their descendants, and are therefore wandering 
about deprived of the sustenance they would otherwise get 
from the funereal offerings. These are ‘judged’ by Ha, 
and are handed over to certain executioner gods, by whom 
they are hacked in pieces and otherwise tortured until they 
are finally annihilated. The upshot of the whole was that, 
without the knowledge and the assistance that the priests 
of Amen-Ra could give him, the life of the dead was but of 
little worth. 

Side by side with this, Dr. Budge puts the text known 
as the “ Book of the Gates,” which, in his opinion, was 
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written by the followers of Osiris to bring their ideas of the 
next world into line with those already professed by the 
priesthood of Amen. According to this, each region of 
the Underworld was marked off from the rest by gates, 
each of which was presided over by a warder appointed by 
Osiris, and it was necessary for the deceased to pronounce 
the name of this warder before he could pass through the 
gate. For the rest, there is no essential difference between 
the two different ways of describing the Underworld, the 
passage in both cases being made in a boat, the chief 
passenger in which was Afn-Ra or the dead Sun. But 
when half the journey was accomplished, according to the 
Book of Gates, the deceased had to undergo the judgment 
of Osiris, which was a very different thing from the 
judgment of Ra, which we have seen casually pronounced 
in the Book of Am-Tuat. The .soul of the dead is brought 
before Osiris and ‘ weighed ’ against the feather of truth, 
the test not being, as in the other case, his loyalty to Ra, 
but his observance of the moral law as set forth in what 
is generally called the ^fegative Confession. Hence, says 
Dr. Budge, we see that it was the worship of Osiris that 
first introduced moral ideas into the Egyptian religion, and 
this view is probably correct. Moreover, the reward of 
the righteous differs considerably in this book from that 
impliedly assigned to them in the stricter doctrine of Amen. 
In the Book of the Gates, the justified dead is introduced to 
the Sekhet-Aaru or Eh’sian Fields, where he spends his days 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping, in much the same manner 
that he had been accustomed to do upon earth. In both 
cases the wicked are tortured and finally annihilated in 
much the same fashion. 

The importance of these books for the history of religions 
is immense. Although their central idea is less religious 
than magical, their object being to compel rather than to 
persuade the supra-mundane powers, they contain, like most 
magical books, many allusions to religions and beliefs that 
had passed away long before the Nineteenth Dynasty, under 
which Dr. Budge’s examples were written. Hence they 
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enshrine, as it were, some of the earliest religious conceptions 
of the Egyptians, such as, for instance, the description of 
the ‘kingdom’ or hell of Seker, an early Egyptian god 
of the dead about whom we otherwise know hardly any- 
thing. But more important even than this is the light they 
throw upon the shape which Christianity first took on its 
introduction into Egypt, and upon the early heresies which 
we are accustomed to class together under the name of 
Gnosticism. As we learn from the discourse of Origen 
against Celsus, there were in the second century sects of 
Christians who believed that after death they would have 
to pass through gates guarded by terrible powers, to whom 
the justified would have to address formulas which seem 
to be directly derived from those in the Book of Gates. 
Other documents tell us that the Manichasans, a sect that 
in many parts of the world were able to contend with the 
Catholic Church on something like equal terms, also adopted 
the views of the Egyptians as to the solar bark and many 
of the incidents attending its passage through the night. 
As for the tortures of the wicked, it is not too much to 
say that most of the apocryphal writings of the first few 
centuries which describe them, owe nearly all their inspiration 
to the two books here given ; and thus it may be said that 
these last colour the eschatological views of all Christendom. 

Dr. Budge’s three volumes comprise the full hieroglyphic 
texts of the two books in question, a summary of one of 
them made in very ancient times, and full translations 
of both, together with reproductions of the curious vignettes 
or pictures with which they were originally illustrated. 
Dr. Budge’s name is a guarantee for the scholarly execution 
of the work, the publication of which confers a benefit upon 
science that will before long be appreciated at its proper 
value. 


F. L. 
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(April, May, June, 1906.) 


T. GrEXER.\L MEETINGS OF THE RoYAI. ASIATIC SoCIETY. 

April 10^//, 1906. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Major Sir H. McMahon, K.C.I.E., 

Eev. Walter Stapleton, 

Mr. Fritz V. Holm, 

Professor H. 0. Norman, 

Babu Bra jo Sundar Sannyal, 

Mr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Major Vost read a paper on “ Kapilavastu.” A discussion 
followed, in which 3Ir. Fleet, Dr. Hoey, Dr. Grierson, and 
Mr. Yusuf Ali took part. 


ANNIVEESARY MEETIXC. 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 8th, 1906, 
Lord Eeay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. D. L. McCarrison, 

Mr. Fritz Krenkow. 

The Annual Eeport of the Council for the year 1905 was 
read by the Secretary. 
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Eeport of the Council foe the Year 1905. 

The Council regret to report the loss by death of the 

following fifteen members : — 

Mr. E. M. Bowden, 

Lieut.-Col. Wilberforce Clarke, 

Rev. J. N. Cushing, 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 

Rev. Dr. John Edkins, 

Major A. S. Faulkner, 

Mr. C. W. KjTinersley, 

Mr. F. W. Madden, 

Miss Manning, 

Sir William Muir, 

Professor C. K. Niemann, 

Professor Jules Oppert, 

Mr. R. D. Sassoon, 

Mr. R. C. Stevenson, 

Mr. W. Strachey, 

and by retirement of the following twenty-seven members : — 

Mr. Luxman Arjn, 

Mr. L. R. Ashburner, 

Mr. H. K. Basu, 

Sir Steuart Bayley, 

Mrs. Bendall, 

M. E. Blochet, 

Mrs. Ole BuU, 

Prince Boris Chakhovsky, 

Mr. G. R. Dampier, 

Mr. H. V. Davids, 

Mr. G. P. Devey, 

Professor Arthur M. Edwards, 

Mr. W. Eyfe, 

Mr. H. Haddad, 

Mr. A. V. R. Iyer, 

Mr. E. A. Khan, 
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Col. Sir H. E. MacCullum, 

Mr. K. S. Menon, 

Mr. K. K. Nayer, 

Mr. L. H. Proud, 

Mdme. Z. A. Pagozia, 

Mr. D. J. Pankin, 

Mr. Khaja Khan Sahib, 

Major W. H. Salmon, 

Mr. G. F. Shep23ard, 

Mr. Irach Sorabji, 

Mr. 17. B. Yakil. 

The following forty new members have been elected during 
the year ; — 

^Ir. S. Pamanath Aiyar, 

Mr. Z. Gauhar Ali, 

Dr. D. Anderson-Berry, 

IMr. ]Muhamed Badr, 

Mr. P. P. Bugtani, 

]\Ir. Virendranath Chattopadhyay, 

Mr. E. Colston, 

Mr. Wilson Crewdson, 

Mr. Jogindranath Das, 

Mr. E. Edwards, 

Col. P. Elias, 

Sir Charles Eliot, 

Sheikh Abul Fazl, 

Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghose, 

Miss Winifred Gray, 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Gupta, 

Mr. Arthur Hetherington, 

Mr. Mir Musharaf ul Huk, 

Mr. Syed Asghar Husain, 

Mr. Bijaya Chandra Mazumdar, 

Mr. E. M. Modi, 

Mr. Pustam J. J. Modi, 

Mr. Yusuf I. MuUa, 

Mr. W. H. Nicholls, 
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Mr. F. Handj-man Parker, 

3Ir. F. G. Petersen, 

Mr. Henry Proctor, 

Mr. T. M. Rangacharya, 

Mr. Josepk Nadin Rawson, 

Mr. H. A. Rose, 

Dr. F. Otto Schrader, 

Mr. James W. Sharpe, 

!Mr. G. F. A. Stevens, 

Dr. James W. Thirtle, 

Mr. Jain Yaidya, 

Mr. Gauri Datta Misra Vid 3 'ahhusana, 

Dr. J. P. Vogel, 

Mr. G. C. Whitworth, 

3Ir. K. Mohamcd Yahva, 

3Ir. Mohamed Yunus. 

There is a decrease therefore of two in the number of 
members. 

Five additional Libraries or Societies liave subscribed 
during the year, and none have witlidrawn, so that the 
total of all classes of contributors is increased by three. 

The amount received in subscriptions was less than in 
1904, and it is noticeable that a decrease under this head 
has been steadily progressive during the last four j'ears, 
and this is to be accounted for by a smaller proportion of 
Resident to Hon-Resident Members. The number of the 
former has fallen from 103 in 1903 to 86 in 1905. But 
compensation is found in a larger sale of the Journal, which 
during the year has realized £46 more than in 1904, and 
£67 more than during 1900. This is an indication of 
increased appreciation of the A'alue of the Journal, which 
the Council regard with considerable .satisfaction, showing 
as it does that the high character of the communications 
published in it is maintained. 

On the expenditure side there is nothing abnormal, except 
that the accounts show a donation of £10 10s. towards the 
cost of publication of the new Pall Dictionary by Professor 
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Rhys Davids, being the first of ten such sums to be paid 
annually by the Society. 

In connection with the Oriental Translation Fund, the 
second A'olume of the late Mr. Watters’ “Travels of Yuan 
Chwang ” has been pubhshed during the year, forming 
Yol. XV of this series. Vol. xvi has also been 25ublished, 
“ The Lawii’ih of JumT,” a facsimile of text and translation, 
edited by Mr. Whinfield, who has himself borne the cost 
of its production. The Council record their thanks to 
!Mr. Whinfield for this contribution to the series. 

Another volmne has been accepted, and is in course of 
preparation by Mr. L. D. Barnett. The work is the 
“ Antagado-dasiio, the eighth Anga of the Jain Scriptural 
Canon.” It Avill, it is hojjcd, be soon ready for press. 

The Society’s Public School Gold Medal for 1905 was 
awarded to 3Ir. E. "W. Horner, of Eton College, for the best 
essay on “ The Life and Times of Ranjit Singh.” It was 
presented to the successful competitor by Mr. Brodrick, 
the Secretary of State for India, and a full rejDort of the 
proceedings ajApeared in the Society’s Journal, pp. 607-612 
of the A’olumo for 1905. 

A new rule was adopted at a special meeting of the 
Society on December 12th, instituting the office of Honorary 
Vice-President, and Sir M. E. Grant Duff and Major- 
General Sir Frederick J. Goldsmid were at once elected. 

By a resolution of Council in December last, a Committee 
was appointed to examine the Rules and Byelaws of the 
Society with a view to reAusion. The Committee haA’e since 
then been engaged on the rcA'ision, but have not yet made 
their report. 

Professor Rhys DaA'ids, huA’ing been appointed to the Chair 
of ComparatiA’e Religions at the IJniA’ersity of Manchester, 
resigned during the year his position as Secretary to the 
Society, which he had held for eighteen years. High 
appreciation of the A’aluable serAuces he had rendered to the 
Society for so many years was expressed by the members of 
the Society at the last AnniA'ersary Meeting on May 16th, 
1905, and at a later meeting on December 12th, when 
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a further testimonial of good-wdll and of thanks for his 
services vas given to him, with a portrait of himself painted 
by Mr. Ivor Gatty. An account of the proceedings will 
he foimd in the Journal for April, 1906. 

Miss Hughes was appointed Secretary to the Society in 
March, 1905. 

During the year the Society has lost two of its Honorary 
Members, the Eev. Dr. Edkins and Professor Jules Oppert. 
A full account of their life and valuable work will be found 
in the Journal for January, 1906. The Council propose in 
their place the election of 

Sir Ernest Satow, 

Professor Hene Basset. 

This year, under the rules of the Society, Dr. Thornton 
and Sir Eaymond West retire from the office of Vice- 
President. The Council recommend their re-election. 

The Council have heard with great regret, which they are 
sure will be shared by the members generally, that Dr. Cust 
finds it necessary on account of his health to resign the 
office of Honorary Secretary, which he has held for twenty- 
seven years, and his Vice-Presidentship. It is proposed, 
as a slight recognition of the valuable sermces he has so long 
and continuously devoted to the Society, that he be elected 
an Honorary Vice-President. 

Under rule 43 the following members of the Council 
retire, viz. : — Mr. Frazer, Dr. Gaster, Colonel Jacob, Professor 
Rapson, and Mr. Wollaston, two only of whom are re-eligible. 

The Council recommend the election of 
Dr. Hoernle, 

Mr. Hoey, 

Professor HeiU, 

Professor Rapson, 

Mr. Wollaston. 

The Council also recommend the re-election of 

Mr. James Kennedy as Honorary Treasurer and 
Dr. Codrington as Honorary Librarian. 

The usual statement of accounts is laid on the table. 
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The Council recommend that a vote of thanks should be 
passed to the Auditors, jMr. Irvine, auditor for the Council, 
and Mr. E. T. Sturdy and Sir Frederick Cimningham, for 
the Society. 

Professor Margoliouth : My lords, ladies, and gentle- 
men, — I have great pleasure in moving the adoption of the 
Society’s Eeport. The gentleman who occupied this position 
last year expressed the hope that our numbers would increase. 
We find to-day that there has been a decrease of two, but 
I trust we are only retiring to make a forward spring. If 
we compare the numbers of similar societies abroad, we have 
no great cause for complaint. The French Oriental Society 
numbers 240 members, the American Society 270, the 
German Society about 400 — largely supplemented, it must 
be observed, by English and American members — and the 
Royal Asiatic Society has a membership of about 500. We 
are therefore a good deal ahead, but not to the extent 
which the interests of Great Britain in the East would 
render likely. I hope that there will be a further increase 
in the future. "When compared with other learned societies 
we are not quite at the bottom; the Mathematical Society 
has 270 members — about half our number ; the Astronomical 
Society has 709; the Hellenic Society 870; the Geological 
Society 930; the Chemical Society 2,750. We have a long 
way to make up to be equal with some of them. "What we 
must do is to prove, if we can, that the studies we pursue 
are as important to mankind as those of other societies — as 
valuable as chemistry, as fascinating as astronomy, and as 
refining as Hellenic studies. Then our membership ought 
to rise to four or five figures. 

With regard to the members we have lost by death this 
year, tributes have been paid to their memory and work in 
our Journal, but I should like to mention one or two names. 
Professor Jules Oppert was closely connected with the exploit 
of which this Society is prouder than of any other — the 
interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions. Sir William 
Muir was accorded the Society’s Gold Medal. 
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Those who have joined us during the 3’ear have brought 
considerable strength. As an old fellow-student I welcome 
in particular the accession of Sir Charles Elliot, well known 
as an authoritj’ on East Africa, on Turkej', where he resided 
in the service of Her late Hajestj' Queen Victoria, and on 
Oriental religion. 

Then as to the budget. We know that with charitable 
or religious societies it is considered that thej' are not doing 
their work efheienth' unless the\' are in debt. This does 
not applj' to learned societies. We need make no attempt 
to hush up our balance. It has been pointed out that it 
is duo to the additional sales of the “Journal”; this 
proves that non-members of the Societj- find that it contains 
valuable matter and desire to purchase it. At one time, 
when the En<jlkh llidorical Beview was not getting on 
well, its eclitois. resorted to the exjjcdient of asking 
3 Ir. Gladstone to write an article for it. We have not us 
3'et done anything like that, though we might be gratified 
to get articles by leading .statesmen. Those who are re- 
sponsible for what appears in the Journal have to see that 
in the interests of learning no genuine contribution shall 
be excluded, but no .spurious one is aebnitted. It is some- 
times difficult to decide these points, but it is probable that 
our “Journal” has maintained a standard equal to the 
Journals of other societies and academies dealing with the 
literature of the East. Some communications have opened 
out unexplored fields ; others cany on exploration in these 
directions as well as in those fields that arc fairly 'well 
worked, where the}' fill in gaps. Looking through the list 
of contributions we find that the field coh ered is wide with 
regard to subject.s, countries, and epochs of time. The 
special funds of the Society have also been employed in the 
publication of works which will be found to be furthering 
the objects for which they were started. It gives me much 
pleasure to move the adoption of the Report. 

Mk. a. Beuriedale Keith : In seconding the adoption of 
the Report I wish I could feel satisfied with the explanation 
offered by the learned mover mth regard to the diminution 
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in the number of our members. It seems to me to be 
a serious question that the number of resident members 
should have decreased to 86. We are, no doubt, not fair 
judges of our oum work, but the increase in the sales of the 
“ Journal ” proves conclusively that it maintains its high 
character and is valued by outsiders. But for one or two 
causes, or perhaj)s from both combined, those who might 
become members of the Society are not attracted to it. 
Professor ilacdonell, in a lecture given here recently, showed 
the disadvantages under which Oriental studies labour. 
Candidates for the Indian Civil Service are no longer 
required to take Sanskrit fur the Final Examination, and 
it is not surprising, therelore, that few members of the 
service take up such studies in India. Xow, it must be 
admitted that all men would not care to do scientific work 
in Indian subjects, but there remain some who would and 
who have already done research work in Classics. If these 
men once had a start by even one year’s teaching in 
Sanskrit, the results, if not great, would at least be valuable. 
Their interest would be aroused and in some cases good work 
would follow. It seems to me, therefore, that every candidate 
for the Indian Civil Service should take up Sanskrit, or if he 
is going to Burma, Puli. I am well aware that Governments 
are not moved by pure reason, but the case for the inclusion 
of Sanskrit or Piili in the Final Examination is so strong 
that if it were represented by the President and Council of 
our Society, it would, I think, move even the India Office. 

If not, howerer, would it not be possible to bring the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society to the notice of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service f At present few, if aii}, of them know 
of our existence. In this respect I should like, if I may, to 
make two suggestions. In the first place, steps should be 
taken to impress upon probationers the advantages that 
would accrue to them and to India through the study of 
Sanskrit, and the resulting .sympathy' with and understanding 
of Indian life and ideas. At present I fear that their 
teachers do not realise the duty of encouraging such studies. 
I know of a teacher of Indian law in one of om- Universities 
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who, on being asked by a probationer wbat optional subject 
be should take up, repbed to the suggestion that Sanskrit 
might be useful by a denunciation of that language as quite 
dead and wholly unprofitable. In the second place, we 
should bring to their notice the desirability of their 
associating themselves with the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and 
perhaps it could be arranged to admit Indian Civil Seinlce 
probationers as members at a subscription of one guinea 
a year. 

Further, would it not be well to bring the Royal Asiatic 
Society to the notice of all existing members of the Indian 
Civil Service by sending out a circular to everyone now in 
the Service in India or at home. Many may not know of 
the Society, and some at least might like to join. 

IVith a ^dew to increase the number of resident members, 
it might be considered whether it would not be possiljle to 
alter the hour of meeting. Four o’clock in the afternoon 
is an inconvenient time for those engaged in official or other 
business. A meeting at that hour breaks up tlie afternoon, 
and the tendency in other Societies is to transfer the hour of 
meeting to the evening. Some Societies have gone further 
and have instituted monthly dinners, after which a lecture is 
given. It may be thought to be beneath the dignity of the 
Royal Asiatic Society to adopt methods which tend towards 
popularitjq but such methods might perhaps do good to the 
cause of Indian studies. 

I feel that in seconding the adoption of the Report I am 
only anticipating the wishes of the members present in 
expressing on my own behalf and on behalf of all those who 
use the Library the great appreciation which we feel for the 
kind and efficient assistance rendered by our Secretary, who 
performs her duties in a most admirable manner. 

Sir R.wmoxd West : With reference to observations 
which have been made as to the extent to which the Societj' 
is known in India, everyone must be aware that the members 
of the Indian Civil Service are not ignorant of our existence. 
I was in India thirty-six years ; from first to last I knew 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and became a member of it 
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at an early period after retiring from the service. All 
members of the Society here are aware, of course, that it 
is impossible for distant members to attend the meetings, 
but there is no necessity to press the claims of the Society 
on the Indian Civil Service. If it should be thought 
desirable, I see no objection to a special appeal being made. 
But I do not think the Society is going down. The reason 
why resident members have decreased may perhaps be found 
in the indc made some years ago giving easier terms con- 
nected with tho use of the library. 

AVith regard to the Oriental studios at Oxford and 
Cambridge, I may say that I take an active part in the 
studies of probationers at Cambridge, and I can assure the 
members of tho Society that it is not the case that the 
attractions of Sanskrit and Arabic have not been brought 
to their notice, ily lamented friend Professor Bendall was 
active ; Professor Browne is very active, and in so far as 
students have a taste for Oriental studies ample encourage- 
ment is given. It is only men with special linguistic 
teiidencios who take up Sanskrit with profit in addition 
to the vernacular tliey are obliged to learn. A few do take 
Sanskrit, and tlieir numbers probably might be increased. 
If pressure is brought to bear loss of time is often involved ; 
the work is not done seriously, and it is dropped when the 
man reaches India. It takes time which should bo devoted 
to matters of absolute necessity. Offer encouragement to 
,-tudents, by all means; but do not put on such pressure 
as will divert a man’s attention from the matters that 
interest liira. I have every confidence in the success of 
the Society; there are oscillations in every Society. TTe 
have this last year lost by death a rather greater number 
than usual ; gaps must be filled up. We shall go on 
prospering as in the past. If members would take trouble 
to bring tho claims of the Society before their friends, we 
should get new members who would not only pay their 
subscriptions, but who would add intellectual strength to the 
Society. The translations and other publications of the 
Society this year will do valuable service. 
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Lord Reay : Before I refer to the Report of our Society 
for the past year I have to mention that the Societj^’s Gold 
Medal has been awarded to Dr. G. D. Pope, the well-known 
Tamil scholar, and the PuhHc Schools Medal this year goes 
to Rugby for the first time, and is awarded to Mr. Nalder. 

As already pointed out, wo have lost this year a great 
number of members by death. To most of them allusion has 
been made on previous occasions at our meetings, and I shall 
not go through the entire list to-day, but I must mention 
one or two names. 

In Sir "William Muir the Societj' has lost a member who 
was both President and Gold Medallist ; his life was 
remarkable for its varied achievements, and his works on 
Islamic history, particularly the “ Life of Mahomet,” are 
of special importance and value. 

The loss of Professor J ules Oppert removes a commanding- 
figure among Orientalists ; he was, indeed, the Nestor of 
Assyriology. He was one of the earliest students of Zend 
and of the cuneiform inscriptions, and he received the reward 
of naturalisation in France for his services to Assyriology. 
He was an Honorarj' ^lember of the Royal Asiatic Society 
from 1881 ; he founded the Revue d’Assi/riologie, and was 
a permanent contributor to the Journal Asiatique. 

Dr. Edkins, one of the founders of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, was an Honorary Member of 
our Society, and his Mandarin Grammar is one of the best 
books on the Chinese lanjjuag-e. 

There is one name which I greatly regret to have to add 
to the list of our losses by death, that of Professor Bendall, 
of Cambridge. This is the first occasion on which Professor 
Bendall has not been in our midst. There is hardly any- 
thing which I can add to the admirable obituary notice which 
has appeared in the “Journal,” written by his friend, and, 
I am glad to say, successor. Professor Rapson. You will 
there find a record of his many and varied activities. 
Professor BendaU was a Sanskrit scholar, and more ; he was 
a tj^Dical scholar of extraordinary versatility. We deeply 
regret that his Compendium of Buddhist Doctrine was not 
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further advanced. He was an ideal teacher ; he knew how 
to inspire his students with enthusiasm for the subject 
taught. He considered himself their friend, guide, almost 
colleague, as well as teacher. His loss to Cambridge is 
exceptional. His passionate love of music showed the 
artistic side of his wonderfully well endowed nature. 
Professor Bendall’s memory will ever be held in honour 
and reverence in our Society. 

I wish to pay a tribute of great respect to Dr. Oust in 
regretting his absence to-daj’. He has been associated with 
the Society for many j’ears and has always shown the 
greatest interest in its work. He never failed to stimulate 
us by his advice with regard to the development of the 
Society. 

It is with groat pleasure that I allude to the excellence of 
our “ Journal,” and to the way in which it holds its own 
among other similar publications. It is the representative 
of the Society in the world of Orientalists everywhere. 
During the last year no subject has been loosely handled in 
its pages, and its success shows that although the nmnber of 
members has dwindled to some small extent the number, 
and especially the quality, of those who contribute to the 
“ Journal ” cannot be said to be on the down grade. 
I shoidd like to call attention to the articles by Professor 
Mills, of Oxford, on the Pahlavi Texts of the Yasna. They 
are especially valuable as it is now recognised that no further 
labour upon the Avesta of an exhaustive nature can be 
attempted until all the Pahlavi texts have been treated in 
a similar way. Indian Epigraphy is represented by five 
articles of great interest written bj’ Dr. Fleet, Major Yost, 
and Professor Kielhorn. The “ Journal ” of 1905 is repre- 
sentative of the various interests of the East, and not unduly 
partial to any section. The Arabic articles from the pen of 
Professor Margoliouth, of Oxford, are of great value to 
scholars ; Persian is represented by Professor Browne, of 
Cambridge, whose knowledge of Persian poetry is mirivalled. 
He has dealt with the lives and writings of two hitherto 
little known poets. Numismatics, we are glad to see, find 
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a place in the “Journal”; three articles on this subject are 
contributed, one bj^ Professor Rapson, whose reputation as 
a numismatist is equal to his reputation as a Sanskritist. 
Dr. Hoernle and Professor Takakusu elucidate some vexed 
problems of chronology and history, and in Colonel Gerini’s 
article on Indo-China we have a valuable contribution to out- 
knowledge of a field perhaps the least explored. We await 
with interest his long promised monograph on “ Researches 
in Ptolemy’s Geography.” The Notices of Books form a 
featiu-e in our “Journal” which is much appreciated by 
members. 

There is only one more subject to which I shall refer. 
On various occasions we have had opportunities of criticising 
the neglect of Oriental studies by the Government and its 
want of encouragement to candidates for the public service 
with regard to the study of Oriental languages. The 
result is that onlj- a limited number of students avail 
themselves of the opportunities that already exist. AVe 
cannot complain of the dearth of teachers, for there are 
always eminent scholars ready to fill the chairs the moment 
there is a demand for any particular branch of Oriental 
learning. But it is the demand which fails. AVith regard 
to the importance of Tibetan, until recently there was no 
Chair of Tibetan, but as soon as the need arose the gap 
could be filled. There are competent scholars who arc- 
prepared to give the ripe results of a lifelong study to fill 
Chairs, and to devote themselves to their students as occasion 
arises. You will be pleased to hear that meetings have been 
held of representatives of various societies interested in the 
development of Oriental learning, of Eastern trade, and of 
our relations with the East, and it is proposed that a rmited 
effort shoidd be made to approach the Government in order 
to point out how they could stimulate Oriental studies in 
various directions. In many Government departments a 
proper appreciation of Oriental knowledge would create 
a vast improvement, so without it in the long run we shall 
not be able to hold the position which our great Oriental 
empire imposes on us. Unless our officers arc trained as 
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other Colonial powers, the outlook is serious. Surely we 
who are the inheritors of a vast Eastern empire cannot do 
less than show ourselves equal to the responsibility which 
our ancestors have laid upon us to consolidate this great 
empire. I have much pleasure in putting the adoption of 
the Report. 

We will now proceed to elect two Honorary Members. 
It is proposed that Sir Ernest Satow, our Minister to China, 
should succeed Dr. Edkins, one distinguished Chinese 
scholar thus succeeding another. In the place of Professor 
Oppert it is proposed to elect Professor Rene Basset, 
whose merits are so genei'ully recognised that I need not 
enumerate them. 

(The Report was carried unanimously.) 

Before I sit down I should like to express on behalf of the 
Society our best thanks to Miss Hughes for the admirable 
way in which during her tenure of office she has fulfilled all 
the expectations raised by her election. 


June 19th, 1906. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

PllESEXT.VnOX OF 'I’HE SoClETv’s TrIEXXI.VL GoLD MeDAL 
TO Dk. G. E. Pope, axd of the Public School Gold 
Medal to Mr. L. F. Nalder, of Rugby. 

Lord Reay : Ladies and gentlemen, — I shall reserve any 
remarks on to-day’s interesting ceremony until the end, when 
I shall have the pleasure of moving a Aote of thanks to the 
Secretary of State for India. I will now simply invite him 
to give to Dr. Pope the medal which the Royal Asiatic 
Society present every three years to the most distinguished 
Orientalist, and also the Public Schools medal given annual^ 
by the Society for the best historical essay on an Indian 
subject, and which has this year been obtained by Mr. Nalder, 
of Rugby. I may congratulate Dr. Pope and Mr. Nalder 
that they will be the recipients of these coveted medals at the 
hands of so distinguished a scholar and statesman as my 
Right Honourable friend Mr. Morley. I am quite sure that 
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in after years my young friend Mr. Nalder will look back 
upon this function as one of the most interesting and 
pleasant events in what we hope will he a most successful 
career. 

Mr. Morley : Ladies and gentlemen, — It is not necessary 
forme to-day to say anything about the Royal Asiatic Society. 
I am, perhaps, the person least qualified to expatiate on that 
topic. I understand the object of the Society — an object in 
which it has succeeded — is to collect knowledge of Eastern 
literature, thought, and archaeology. Your “Journal” is 
regarded throughout the Empire, throughout the world in 
fact, as a tangible and continuous record of the discoveries 
that have heen made in these various branches of Eastern 
knowledge. 

The medal I have first to present is awarded as a tribute 
to Dr. Pope in recognition of his distinguished services. 
I for one am always delighted — perhaps because I am 
approaching that class — to pay tribute to a -s’cteran in the 
walks of thought and knowledge. Dr. Pope may regard 
to-day’s proceedings and the recognition of his work by this 
distinguished and most competent Society us, in some senses, 
the crown of his long career. It is true that the real crown 
of knowledge is its acquisition, and that he has enjoyed to 
the full for long years. It is not necessary for me to go 
through all that he has done. I am not competent even to 
pronounce the names in the long list of books of which he is 
the author. He must have gone through what might be 
called great masses of drudgery — I mean grammars and 
vocabularies ; the young recipient of the other medal to-day 
will probably reahse this acutely. Dr. Pope’s researches in 
Tamil, Telugu, and the dialects of Southern India are well 
known to all who are concerned in that field of literature and 
action. He has not only been a most industrious scholar 
through the many years of a happily long life, but he has 
thrown his life and faculties into a most sympathetic and 
admiring intercourse with whose whom we call backward 
peoples among whom his lot was cast. For those who are 
responsible for the government of States there are two 
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A’iews — I suppose no one will dispute it — of the work of 
missionaries. Whether u'e sympathise or do not sympathise 
with their immediate designs, whether we believe or do 
not believe them to he permanently fruitful, missionaries 
from old times — I am thinking particularly of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China — have performed great linguistic 
ser’i’ices, and have added vastly to our knowledge of back- 
ward races and peoples. 

Dr. Pope’s services have added permanently to our know- 
ledge of the languages of Southern India. Perhaps the 
culminating effort of his literary career has been the pro- 
duction of the text and u ti'anslation of the work of one 
whom he calls a Saivite saint, who gave utterance to the 
deepest devotional thoughts of his community. What 
delights mo is to know how he .speaks of Iho hook and of 
the saint. Dr. Pope refers to him in the sympathetic and 
admiring language which one good man ought alwa}'s to 
use towards another, whatever his dialect. It adds to the 
pleasure I feel in being the iiumhlo lierformer in presenting 
this gold medal to him. 

Dr. Pope, it is with great jdeasure that, on behalf of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, I have the honour to present you with 
this medal, given, as Lord Reay has told us, every three 
years to the most distinguished Orientalist of the day. It 
was awarded to Sir William iluir, a man of the highest 
distinction. All my friends of the Indian Civil Service 
speak of him as a most able administrator, yet he found time 
and possessed the intellect to perfect and extend scholarship, 
and he afterwards became Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh. Your walk in life has been different from that of 
Sir William Muir, hut you will take this medal as a mark 
of our honour for you and for 3’our services. 

Yow I must turn from the veteran to the tj'ro. I do not 
think that it is quite accidental that the prize has gone to 
Rugbj" this j’ear. I cannot forget that of all Public Schools 
Rugby, under the admirable inspiration of Dr. Arnold, was 
the first school in w'hich historj' was taught in that spirit in 
which we pursue it to-day. Mr. Nalder is only perfecting 
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a Rugbeian tradition by signalising the fact that it has 
trained him in true historical study. 

TMien I was a boy at school at Cheltenham — it seems 
a hundred j’ears ago — we had admirable history lectures and 
classes, but I do not remember that we ever wrote prize 
essays. I know I did not. I once wrote what I wished to 
be a prize poem, but it was not successful. However, the 
Head Master said to me, “ I am glad that you composed that 
poem, because it shows all the elements of a sound prose 
style.” I was wounded at the time by his remark, but I was 
cute enough to perceive its true significance. But although 
it was an extinguisher it was also an incentive. 

I have had the pleasure of reading Mr. Haider’s prize 
essay on Hyder Ali. I may say, even in his presence, that 
it shows great intelligence. I was struck by the promise of 
historical grasp, by the search for historical parallels, and by 
the aptitude of language. He draws a parallel between 
Hyder All and Frederick the Great. He compares the 
dominions of Frederick — the dominions Frederick appro- 
priated, Silesia — with the dominions of Tipoo, which I rather 
think we appropriated. He reminds mo in the essay of 
a saying of Napoleon’s, “ This old Europe bores me.” I think 
he made Tipoo a citizen, Citoyen Tipoo. I suppose it is 
some similar feeling to this which makes some of our friends 
reproach us for thinking too parochially, for not being 
sufficiently ‘ bored ’ with our own old and narrow Httle 
Europe, for not being ready enough to extend over the vast 
field which lies under the British flag. 

The Royal Asiatic Society does well in giving this medal. 
The object it has in view of arousing an interest in Indian 
history is, I am sure, thoroughly well-timed ; because, say 
what you will, it is inevitable, if not now, certainly before 
long, that the people of this countrj' will interest themselves 
more constantly and more pressingly than they have hitherto 
done in India. Whether this will be an unmixed gain 
depends upon many things, but real gain certainly depends 
upon the people of this Island acquiring a real knowledge of 
the real conditions of Indian society. I hear political friends 
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of mine talking as if India, -witli all its vast variety of 
population, were exactly like this country, and could be 
dealt with in the same way. It ought to be dealt with in the 
same spirit. It is a truism that India contains an mfinite 
variety of knowledge, every variety almost of thought, of 
belief, of social usage and conditions. Nothing is more 
important than that the people of this country who lead the 
mind of this country and who eventually decide on the policy 
on which India shall be governed should recognise that in 
India we have an excessively complex, diversified, and 
perplexing subject. You may talk one day to a native 
gentleman who speaks as good English as you do, who talks 
with as much intelligence as you do of the thought, literatvrre, 
and politics of modern Europe. Then, in Southern India — 
with which Dr. Pope is so intimately acquainted — you have 
people who are not much more advanced than the tribes of 
Central Africa. It is not reasonable, and it may be 
dangerous, to forget this enormous diveisitj' of conditions. 

Sir Henry Maine said that it was a pity that the social 
and political beliefs and usages of India had been only 
superficially examined, and he himself made a powerful 
contribution to our knowledge of what lies at the bottom of 
those beliefs and usages. It is a matter for congratulation 
that we have still among us an authority in this respect who 
is not inferior to Sir Henry Maine ; I mean Sir Alfred Lyall. 

India has been written and spoken about, as Imrcl Curzon 
noticed the other day, by three first-class masters of English 
speech, Burke — he might have added Sheridan — Macaulay, 
and John Bright, that great and distinguished orator. Some 
of the finest and most striking passages in the English 
tonouo are to bo found in the writings of these men 
concerning India. lYe can never understand the people 
until we are acquainted with their speculations in religion 
and philosophy. Sir Henry Maine and Sir Alfred Lyall 
have revealed something of the A'ariations of belief and social 
usage in India. I venture to make a present of this reflection 
to Mr. Yalder — he may perhaps make use of it in the future 
— that mastery in speculative beliefs, in religion and social 
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usage, is the true ke}' to history. I hope one day, if he has 
nothing better to do — I do not know what he is going to do 
— that he will take that task in hand. Mill’s “ History of 
India” is getting out of date. Let him take the facts of 
Indian history, fertilise and expand them, and show their 
relation to our beliefs. This is a task of the first magnitude. 

I was reading the other da}' a hook on India by a traveller 
who had been round India with the Prince and Princess of 
IVales. The writer wondered whether the teaching and 
spread of English culture wiU he anything less superficial 
and transient than the pseudo-Hellenic culture which Alex- 
ander, or rather his generals, spread over Western Asia. 
It would be very discouraging if that were so, but I am 
persuaded that it is as yet too soon to forecast with confidence 
the reciprocal effect of European thought and literature upon 
Indian usages and beliefs. We cannot forecast with con- 
fidence, hut nothing but good can come of an endeavour, 
as in this essay — your object in this Society points the way — 
to promote a better imderstanding of one another. I know 
it is said that East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet. That may be so, but we shall not be in 
a hurry to believe it. Everyone now taking part in public, 
literarj', or philosophical affairs would be slow to admit the 
conviction to his mind. The British rulers in India, it has 
been said — but it is not quite true — are like men who are 
bound to make their watches keep time in two longitudes at 
once. It is a difficult task. You who belong to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and I in the way open to me, and men like 
Dr. Pope in their way, are trjung to bring about the solution 
of a difficult problem. It may not be soluble, but then 
statesmen — I do not mean only men in official life or 
Members of Parhament, but men who look to the welfare of 
States — are always dealing with insoluble problems. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to be here to-day, and 
I hope both the veteran and the tyro have enjoyed the 
proceedings. 

Mr. R. W. Frazer: We all know the great literary 
achievements of Dr. Pope, and it is therefore fitting that 
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this Society should combine to recognise and crown these 
achievements hj' the highest award it can bestow on Oriental 
scholarship. 

His life-work has been to unravel the long-lost history of 
the life and thought of South India, of a race now to be 
found, in the words of the Dravidian scholar Caldwell, 
“wherever money is to be made, wherever an apathetic 
people is willing to be pushed aside, there they swarm, these 
Tamils, the Greeks or Scotch of the East.” The language in 
which the Tamil ancient records are preserved is a language 
of no ordinary difficulty. It is absolutcl}' unintelligible to 
the ordinary Tamil student of the vernacular. It is preserved 
in a stylo known as Classical Tamil or Straight Tamil as 
opposed to the Yernacular Tamil or Crooked Tamil of to-day. 
It abounds in the most complicated systems of metres, it is 
crowded with anomalies, full of obsolete words and forms, 
and archaic inflexions. The grandest period of this literature 
falls somewhere between the ninth and thirteenth centuries 
of our era. With the whole range of this extensive literature 
Dr. Pope is as intimately acquainted as are the ablest native 
scholars of South India, and to this knowledge he brings his 
great powers of critical analysis. Within the last few years 
he has given us translations of some of the most important 
works of this period, so that now, in his own words, we can 
undertake “ a thorough scientific investigation of the historical 
foundation of South Indian beliefs.” 

He has not only given us these translations for purposes of 
research, bivt he has further enriched them with the most 
copious notes from the three great works of Jain or Buddhi.st 
origin, only recently published in Tamil, in Madras, and still 
untranslated. We therefore look still for much from the 
great storehouse of learning of Dr. Pope, for who else is to 
undertake the work, as he himself has truly said that “Tamil 
scholarship is the direct road to poverty.” 

Notwithstanding this. Dr. Pope has devoted almost sixty 
years of his life to the study of this literature and to its 
critical examination. It has been the study of a nation’s 
literature, a study that is of the record of the best that nation 
has thought. 
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He has traced for us in that literature the early advent of 
Aryan learning into South India, and the literary influence 
of the Jains and Buddhists ; then the story of the vehement 
disputes between the Jains, Buddhists, and Tamil teachers 
is told in his recent translation of the Manikka Vacagar, 
until the revival of the ancient worship of the personal God 
Siva, leading to the building of the great temples of South 
India from about the tenth century, and the final disap- 
jDearance of Buddhism and Jainism from the land. At the 
same time a new philosophy was growing up. 

The teachings of Sankara Acarya, the Karma Yoga of 
Patanjali with a theistic Sankya, all were united and formed 
an eclectic school of philosophy for South India known as 
the Saiva Siddhiinta, which deals with the nature of 
a personal God, the soul, and its bonds or Maya, which 
separate it from mystic union with the soul of all things. 

Of this Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, as set forth in the 
long poems of the fourteen Santana Gurus or Succession 
of Teachers, Dr. Pope is now almost the sole European 
exponent, and a textbook from him would be eagerly 
welcomed. As a true teacher or guru. Dr. Pope is 
reverenced not only here but in all Tamil land. His 
influence has been great, and the affection felt for him by 
his pupils is deep and lasting. 

We are here to recognise a life’s work of patient research 
and laborious scholarship, and I know that Dr. Pope will 
feel the honour deeper because it honours his beloved 
melodious Tamil, and will bring pride to that proud and 
sensitive people of South India, as well as to the many 
scholars and friends of Dr. Pope. 

Dr. Pope : It is not easy for me to speak on an occasion 
like this, and I do not know that I can do better than 
develop the idea which has grown up ever more and more in 
my mind during all the years I have been engaged in work 
and studies connected with the Tamil people and their 
hterature. It appears to me that the first step where 
a European race has one of a widely different character 
entrusted to its guardianship, and earnestly desires to impart 
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all that it can to that other race, the very first step 
must be for the Europeans to acquire such a knowledge 
of the language of their proteges as shall bring them into 
contact with all that is best and highest in their speech 
and thought. It is not enough for the Englishman to talk 
common Tamil, he must be able to think and feel with the 
people, he must be able to understand and sjunpathise with 
their highest aspirations. Where they have gone astray, 
if it be so, he must be able to follow out the reasonings which 
have led them astray, and to comprehend the truth that 
lies behind their supposed errors. You most benefit any 
people by finding out what is best in them and developing — 
sometimes it may be correcting — their ideas. Amongst the 
Tamil people it is safe to say that very few Europeans who 
have sojourned among them have done this. Beschi was one of 
these, but anyone who reads the wonderfid Tembiivani which 
lie composed, or caused to be put together, must feel that in 
tlie mass of legend there accumulated he missed his way, and 
so failed to produce the full effect that his remarkable know- 
ledge of the people, their language, and their literature 
might have enabled him to produce. The great Tranquebar 
missionaries acquired an unparalleled knowledge of the 
commonest forms of Tamil, but the chief result has been 
the formation of what may be styled a separate dialect — 
the ‘ Christian Tamil.’ Another great scholar was a member 
of the Indian Civil SerA’ice, IMr. Ellis. He, on the other 
hand, devoted himself almost exclusively to the cultiA’ation 
(jf the highest native literature, and had scarcely any inter- 
course with the ordinary native. On the whole the result 
has been that the great bulk of Europeans, official and 
missionary, haA’o stood aloof very much from the highest life 
of the Tamil people. 

On the other hand, chiefly through the influence of that 
truly great man Dr. Alexander Duff, the great body of 
missionaries has thrown itself with Avonderful energy and 
success into the work of imparting to the pupils in the 
missionary schools throughout all India of a thorough English 
education. The young men of India, seeing in this the high 
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road to Government emplojmaent, and general success in life, 
have thrown themselves into English studies with marvellous 
enthusiasm. The general result has been that they have 
come to neglect and despise in many cases their own 
vernacular. In Madras the Free Church Christian College 
has given us some native scholars who have profited to the 
utmo.st bj' their English education, and have at the same 
time done very remarkable work in Tamil. To Dr. Miller 
and his colleagues South India owes very much ; but the 
tendency is to Europeanise the students and lead them 
altogether to neglect their own vernacular. Wliat is wanted 
is a race of men who shall transfuse into Tamil all that they 
gain from their English studies. I am afraid that Tamil 
literature, though it has made notable advances of late, is in 
danger of being put greatly in the background, in which 
case how are the many millions of the Tamil people to share 
in the enlightcument of these favoured few ? English and 
the vernacular must advance side by side, and it will be an 
evil day for the Tamil country when its youth ceases to be 
proud of its own beautiful language, wliich is capable of 
expressing every variety of thought. It must be acknow- 
ledged that there is a wide chasm between Europeans and 
the Hindus of South India. This is not altogether — perhaps 
not mainly — the fault of the natives. It is true that the 
Hindu system of caste is a great barrier ; but of course the 
English themselves arc a caste, and at many points prevent 
free intercourse of the races. It will probably never be 
possible, even if it were desirable, to effect the fusion of 
races ; but the study of Tamil by all Europeans wmuld do 
very much to bring them together and to enable them to 
co-operate in works for the benefit of the people. It seems 
to me that every one who has work to do in the Tamil land 
should resolve to master its language, and this applies not to 
men oidy but to their wives, who surely have their work 
to do in the land. 

There is an abundance of books b}’ means of which 
a thorough knowledge of every kind of Tamil can be 
acquired. The study is not without its own peculiar 
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fascination. It must be acknowledged that in no part of 
the world in any age have more able, zealous, conscientious, 
and laborious men served their country than those who in 
the Indian civil and military services have spent their lives. 
A great number of missionaries and teachers have laboured 
with both zeal and success in the Tamil land. 

Every department of the public service has been ably 
worked. Perhaps the time has now come when to all their 
other qualifications a thorough knowledge of the language 
and literature of the people may become something more 
than an accomplishment posssessed by a select few. If 
I have been able in any way to help forward this desirable 
result I shall feel deeply thankful. 

Antagonism must be banished. The tendency to look 
down with ill-disguised contempt upon all that differs 
from preconceived notions must be overcome. Strange 
varieties of social and religious customs must be tolerated 
and construed in a kindly spirit if alien races are ever 
to come together for their good. Both Europeans and 
Tamilians have felt this to be hard and well-nigh impossible. 
This question of native languages is beset with difficulties. 
Englishmen who have to devote their energies to the most 
difficult work of carrying on the government of the vast 
multitudes of India cannot find time and opportunity for 
linguistic studies, and it is quite possible for a man to become 
so absorbed in the study of language as to neglect the people 
who speak it. There have been some who could not see the 
wood for the trees. It is interesting to search out the Tamil 
roots ; but the Tamil race, with its infinite wants, is 
of greater importance still. The study of languages is 
important ; but after all it is but a means to an end, and 
that end is good government, and the elevation of the 
people themselves. Still, it must be asserted that the more 
a man makes himself acquainted with the thought of the 
people the greater will be his opportunity for exercising 
a real benefiting effect upon it. In regard to the training 
of native young men the matter seems much simpler. The 
more thoroughly they understand English the greater will 
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be the store of ideas and good principles which they can 
diffuse ; but it will be a great mistake if they allow them- 
selves to become alienated from their people. They really 
know just so much as they are capable of transmitting in 
their own language to their own people. Thus with them 
Tamil study must go hand in hand with the acquisition of 
English. This has not always been the case. For those 
Europeans who in any capacitj' seek to be teachers of the 
people, it seems self-evident that the directest way, if they 
can only find it, to the heart of the people must be through 
their own mother tongue. My whole lifelong experience 
enables me to attest the truth. The love shown to me 
by natives whom I have never seen has often affected me 
very deeply. My efforts were feeble, my mistakes many, 
but they have clung to me as though I were their father, 
because I knew and to a certain extent understood their 
own speech. I feel therefore compelled to emphasize as 
much as I possibly can the advice that I give to all who 
desire to do good work in India, “ Learn the language, try 
to steep your mind in its idioms, to think in it, and to feel 
in it.” 

The way in which I was led to make Tamil the main study 
of my life was peculiar. It was in the Oldham Street 
Wesleyan Chapel in Manchester. I was a schoolboy of 
13 years, and I had gone with a relative to hear a 
farewell address from one highly esteemed, who was going 
out as a missionary to Madras. I remember the words 
which arrested my attention — “ I am going to Madras, 
where I shall have to minister in Tamil to a congregation 
of native converts.” It was the first time, I think, that 
I had ever heard the word Tamil, and I said to myseK, 
“When I have done with school I also will go to Madras, and 
will learn Tamil.” I kept my word, and have been learning 
Tamil ever since ! Seventy-three years have passed since 
that (to me) epoch-making missionary meeting. I shall 
never forget the first time that I met a Tamil man face to 
face, and spoke to him. It was on board the grand old 
Cfreen’s ship, in which I had sailed round the Cape to India. 
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It -n-as somewhere in April, 1839. We had cast anchor in 
tlie 3Iadras Roads, as it was too late to enter the harbour 
that night. I stood on deck, saw the distant lights, and 
wondered what my new home had in store for me. Close 
beneath me I saw a catamaran, from which a tall stalwart 
native made his way over the bulwarks on to the deck. 
I shall never forget his appearance. He had on the scantiest 
possible garments, but on his head there was a little cocked 
hat of plaited palm-leaves, from the recesses of which he 
extracted a parcel of letters for the Captain and passengers. 
He looked as though he might have been Matthew Arnold’s 
“Merman” in search of his wife. "When the packet was 
handed to the Captain he turned to me and said, “ You are 
not called the Pandit for nothing, ask this Tamil man how 
far the ship is lying out from the shore.” So after a few 
minutes of profound thought I looked the catamaran man in 
the face and said syllable by syllable in Tamil, “From the 
ship to the shore the distance how much ? ” He looked at 
me with his big black bright eyes as if astonished to hear 
Tamil words from one that was evidently a ‘ griffin ’ ; but 
he understood what I meant, and with a condescending smile 
lie opened his mouth and poured out a flood of soft-sounding 
mysterious sounds of which I could make nothing. It was 
my first attempt to act as the interpreter. 

Even more vivid is to me the recollection of the time when 
my tongue was loosed, and I first felt that I could think in 
Tamil as well as speak. It was one of those glorious 
evenings that one sometimes enjoys in South India. I had 
wandered out to the beautiful beach of St. Thome, which 
adjoins Madras and is close to the native village- of 
Mailapur, where the great poet Tiruvallaver wrote his 
famous poem. The sun had just set, and the moonlight 
streaming over the sea where the noisy surf-waves were 
hushed into a gentle murmur. A native school, headed 
by a middle-aged teacher, was seated on the sand and 
reciting a lesson. I walked up and spoke a few words 
to the children, but the Brahman schoolmaster, who perhaps 
suspected that I was a missionary, interposed with a few words 
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that were not simplj- contemptuous, but even blasphemous. 
I must say here, by the way, that this' was the only time in 
all my hfe in which such a thing occurred to me. I felt 
thoroughly angry, and denounced him as unworthy of his 
office, since he could show such an example to his pupils. 
From one thing to another I went on speaking of the grandeur 
of the creation aroimd us, and how such an evening should 
uplift and tranquillize our souls, and so I glided into a 
regular discourse. Meanwhile a crowd had assembled, and 
some questions were asked, to which I replied to the apparent 
satisfaction of the people. I had gone on in this way for 
something like an hour before it struck me that I had been 
talking Tamil all the while, and talking with the people with 
perfect ease. I think I never felt so thankful in my life ; 
for though I had been eleven months in the country, and 
had worked every day with a Munshi, and tried to talk with 
all manner of men, I had come to feel thoroughly discouraged, 
and had almost settled into the conviction that I should 
never be able to speak, think, and feel in an Oriental 
language. And now my tongue was loosed ; I had taken 
the leap, and had got safe back to shore. I may add that 
I have never since felt any difficulty in saying in Tamil what 
I wanted to say. Before going on board ship I had taken 
some lessons from a returned missionary well known in his^ 
day (the Rev. Elijah Hoole), and had accumulated quite 
a Tamil library, containing a Tamil translation of the Bible, 
a prayer-book, and a hynmbook. So during the voyage I set 
myself the task of translating one of my sermons into Tamil, 
hoping to preach it on the first Sunday in Madras. I wrote 
it and re-wrote it ; I have it still — it is a wonderful and 
mysterious docmnent. However, when I arrived at Madras 
I got the Mission Munshi and read it over several times 
with him, and on the Simday morning I read it. In the 
vestry afterwards a good old native Christian came up to me 
and said, as it was interpreted to me : “ It is verj’ nice to 
hear a yoimg EngRshman speak to us from the pulpit on 
his first Sunday in the coimtry, but if there had been an 
interpreter would it not have been better ? ” I may say, by 
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the way, that native congregations have occasionally much to 
endure in this way. It is easy to mistake a word, and the 
school -children enjoy the joke. The first time I attempted 
an exposition without a written document I tried to tmfold 
the parable of the Publican and the Pharisee. IIow the 
Tamil word for tax differs from the word for a lion by 
a single letter, and I accordingly explained that the publican 
was hated and feared because he was a collector of lions, 
which, as one of the congregation said afterwards, made it 
quite justifiable for the Pharisee to hold aloof from him. 
All Europeans in India have their language difficulties. 
It is very much to he desired that everjmne going to India 
should get a good grammatical grounding in the language 
he will have to talk. The first year a man spends in India 
is not favourable generally to the development of the energy 
of mind and body which the practical mastery of a new and 
strange language must necessarily require. Finally, there is 
one beautiful thing more than another for which I thank the 
good Providence that has guided me: it is that unity of 
purpose and energy of mind and body have been preserved 
well-nigh to the end. 

Dr. James (Headmaster of Rugby) : I have no wish to 
make a speech, but I desire to express my great pride and 
pleasure that one of my boys, a capable member of the Sixth 
Form who has learned to read and think for himself, has 
been this year the recipient of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
gold medal for an historical essay on India. I should be 
a more unworthy and degenerate successor of Dr. Arnold 
even than I am if I did not think that history was one of the 
most important subjects that could be taught either at school 
or at the universitjq or made the study of a lifetime. And 
the history of England, of her Dependencies and Colonies, is 
one of the most important branches of it : its educational 
value cannot be over-rated. I am amused when I see (as 
I saw the other day in a voliune of essays on training for the 
Armv, which contained the usual tirade against public 
schools) how generally it is assumed that we teach nothing 
but classical history. Classical history has its value. You 
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cannot teach boys intelligently Greek and Latin book< 
without some knowledge of it, and it aLo has a value in the 
light it sheds on our social problems of to-day. But English 
history must have a prominent place ; and in teaching 
English history for the last two or three centuries you must 
teach Indian history. Xo doubt if we wi.sh to uiuh'rstand 
Indian history properly we must go back to the pre-English 
period ; but the teaching of thi' oj)ens out a great vista and 
difficulties of time. The point I wi.sh to emphasize, however, 
is that we cannot understand English history thoroughly 
unless that part relating to India is included. 

3Iany years ago, when I was IL'ad Master of llos.sall — 
it must be twenty-five years ago — it Hashed across me that 
few boys had a working knowh-dge of Imli.in hi'tors. 
I made up my mind (I taught hi'tory then ; of late yiufs 
I have liad to leave that to gre.itcr specialists than myself/ 
to give a short scries of lectures on Indian liistoi'y. It 
was not an ult<jgcther easy matter to prepare th" lecturt's. 
The authorities a\'aiiablc then wi're not those of to-day. 
3Iiir.s is the dullest of dull hi.storics, and not altogctlier 
reliable. I Had the brilliant but soinewlmt inaccurati I'ssays 
of Macaula}', and some magazine articles. The lectures 
may, for aught I know, have fallen flat, but the\- interested 
me at least, and taught me much ; and at any rate I felt 
that I had discharged a duty to the school. If India is 
to be governed intelligently and with the sympatliv of 
which we have heard so much of late, we must not be content 
to teach those whom we send out to govern India something 
of it.s history ; we must know it oursc Ives, and we must 
teach it to the citizens of this country. India is often said 
to be only “a geographical expression,” and IMr. ^lorley 
has referred to this point ; it is a country contuining many 
distinct races, languages, and religions. "Wc must have 
some knowledge of the history of these peo])lcs if we are 
to govern and imderstand them. We arc, I think, making 
advances in this direction. The Eoyal Asiatic Society is 
doing a great work in encouraging fresh literature on the 
subject. Histories, books on travel, on social cpiestioiis. 
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appear almost week by week. There is that excellent series 
on the “Rulers of India,” and there are the novels of 
Kipling and Mrs. Steel which teU of the inner life of the 
people. These are all great steps in advance. But there 
is one point which I must emphasize. If we are going to 
make the history of India, as that of any other cotmtry, 
known, if we are going to popularise it, we must make it 
intere-iting. Last time I had the pleasure of meeting 
Dr. r'reighton, who was my contemporary at Oxford, we 
had a little controversy on Froude’s appointment as Lecturer 
on Ili'tory at tlie L"ui versify. Creighton said that it was 
untliinkable, that his inaccuracy and his partiality would 
do great harm. I ventured to press the other view, urging 
that, liowever important accuracy may be, the literary 
presentation of history is also of great importance. The 
new feature of the present day literature on the subject is 
that it presents Indiaii liistory in an interesting manner to 
Kngli'h minds, and not the least valuable part of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s W(nk in this direction is the encouragement 
of the study of Indian hi-teny by the offer to public school 
boys of medals for historical essays on subjects comiected 
with our great dependency. 

Lord Rkav : I have great pleasure in moving a most 
cordial vote of thanks to 3Ir. Morley for his presenco here 
this afternoon, and for the very interesting speech he made, 
which we shall be glad to read again in our “Journal” and 
consider carefully. 

To me it has been a great pleasure that our gold medal has 
been awarded to Dr. Pope, for one reason, among many, 
because he is the representative of well-directed missionary 
effort in India — effort planned on the basis of intimate 
knowledge of the people among whom missionaries work. 
Speaking personally from my small experience, I am glad to 
think that my relations with missionaries, English, Scotch, 
Irish, and American, in the Bombay Presidency were always 
most cordial. It is also pleasant to see that the people 
of India recognise the disinterestedness of the work of 
missionaries. Missionaries can be friends of the people and 
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friends of learning too. I sincerely congratulate Dr. Pope 
on his ■n'ork. He has declared this to be the first occasion on 
which he has received public testimony to the great work 
he has done ; it is an observation which must not be passed 
over. Speaking in the presence of a representative of the 
Government, I think that Government might on more 
occasions show its appreciation of disinterested work in the 
field of learning and philology. 

Turning to the other medal that has been presented this 
afternoon, I am always extremely pleased to see my young 
countrjunen show a desire to become acquainted with the 
history of India. As Mr. Morley has said — and he has 
given a theme to Mr. Nalder (I could give him others, but 
I want him to think of this one) — I hope this is not the last 
essay we shall receive from him. I hope we may enrol him 
among the future historians of India. 

Sir William Hunter points out how the struggle between 
the East and the West during each successive period reflected 
the spirit of the times — military and territorial in the ancient 
world ; military and religious in the middle ages ; military 
and mercantile in the new Europe which then awoke; 
developing into the military, commercial, and political com- 
binations of the complex modem world. And he points 
out that in one sense we are the residuary legatee of an 
inheritance painfully amassed by Europe in Asia during the 
past four centuries. As such we have assumed an immense 
responsibility for the welfare of millions in our Indian 
Empire. Inscriptions, coins, and manuscripts discovered in 
late years, and the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian 
literature, have modified the views hitherto held of Indian 
history. Dr. Hoernle has contributed materially to this 
criticism as Philological Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and Numismatic Adviser to the Government of India. 
Dr. Hoemle’s description of the earher history of India of 
the first three empires came as a surprise to those who were 
not familiar with this research. There is still a good deal of 
spade-work to be done, as is evident from the memorandum 
of Dr. Fleet on the second volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
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Indicarum, which will deal with the so-called Kharoshti and 
Brahmi inscriptions. Dr. Fleet has in the third volume of 
the Corpus, dealing with the Gupta inscriptions, shown how 
the difficulties peculiar to this work can he overcome. Clive 
established British influence in the delta of the Ganges, and 
Warren Hastings extended it across India to Bombay in the 
west and to Madras in the south. The further extensions 
down to the annexation of Upper Burma by Lord DufEerin 
were the natural result of the policj' of Clive and Warren 
Hastings. Ho education can be considered worthy of the 
name which does not take into account the development of 
British rule in India and the influence of that rule in the 
East, as well as its reflex influence on British statesmanship. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has quite lately shown his 
insight into the conditions which ensure success by laying 
great stress on the necessity of sympathy. My Right 
Honourable friend endorsed those views, and everyone who 
has at heart the permanence of our peaceful connection with 
India will a dmi t the immense importance of convincing our 
fellow- subjects in India that we are fully alive to the duty, 
not only of giving them full justice, but of showing our 
understanding of their traditions, customs, and needs. It 
reflects great credit on the Civil Service in our Indian 
Empire that, burdened by ever-increasing administrative tod, 
they cultivate amicable relations with the various races and 
classes of H.M.’s subjects. As representatives of this 
country they have a mandate to interpret to our fellow- 
subjects in India the benevolent disposition of all classes of 
Englishmen towards Indian princes, Indian ryots, Indian 
soldiers, Indian artisans, conscious of the fact that we are all 
fellow- workers in one common object — the improvement of 
the conditions imder which all classes of the community 
contribute to the prosperity of the commonwealth. Our 
Indian Empire is indissolubly united to us by many ties. 
Its progress is different from our progress. The more we 
appreciate the complex machinery of government suitable to 
the various races and the different parts of India, the more 
careful we shad be in avoiding to hurt the just susceptibilities 
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of a thoroughly loj’al people, essentially grateful for anj’ 
benefits ■which it may be in our power to confer on them. 
It is a privilege to increase the happiness and to enjoy the 
confidence of those "whose destinies have been committed to 
our charge. 

Sir E.wmond West : I am conscious of the extreme 
honour that it is to second the proposal of a vote of thanks 
to the Secretary of State for coming here this afternoon. 
We have heard much to-day from various speakers, and 
I have little that I can add to make this vote more worthy 
of your acceptance. As an ex-official, the whole of whose 
active life has been spent in the administration of government 
so far as might be upon wise and sound principles, I may 
be allo’si ed to say, with reference to the venerable recipient 
of our gold medal, that in my personal experience and 
relations I always foxmd missionaries, so abl}" represented 
here to-day bt' Dr. Pope, of great assistance and worthy 
of great honour and re.spect. I was sent to India just before 
the Mutiny, and I know that the utmost reliance was placed 
on their knowledge of the peoide in districts not immediately 
affected by the outbreak and on their information as to 
what might be anticipated. Officials are, by the nature 
of their duties, cut off by barriers from the people who 
know that they may cither suffer or profit by what they 
tell the sirkar. With missionaries their relations are more 
intimate, more thorough ; missionaries can go into the 
literature of the people ; they can become familiar with the 
working of the native mind; they can become interpreters 
in a way impossible to officials. Those who, like Dr. Pope, 
devote themselves to such a life, are admired for their 
scholarly accomplishments, their simple devotion to duty, 
and their endeavour to promote thoughtfid and reverent 
feelings. Such men gain confidence and respect. They are 
looked upon as saints, as gurus. There have been men in 
the Civil Ser-vice who have been regarded as gurus ; there 
was one of my acquaintance for whom, when he died, 
the lamentations of the people were as sincere as if he 
had been one of their own scholars. This feeling exists 
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throughout India, and makes respect for Indian learning 
a public duty. It is of the utmost importance to members 
of the Civil Service to have knowledge of the feelings and 
undercurrents of thought, and in this the missionaries are of 
great assistance ; they have, too, special means for promoting 
the spiritual and intellectual advancement of the people. 
Missionaries are not opposed in their work bj' the Ci^il 
Service, albeit the Chilians are bound to stand somewhat 
aloof. Although Dr. Pope has said that until to-day he has 
receh’ed no public appreciation of his work, I can assure 
him and all missionaries that a large proportion of the Chil 
Service values their efforts, their studies, the benefits they 
confer upon the people, and honours them for their unselfish 
devotion to duty. 

We have to-day not only a Xestor here, but also a young 
Marcellus. I hope he will not need a Virgil to secure him 
immortality, but that he will do something himself to secure 
it in historic productions. He and tliose associated with him 
must have been studying India and its people ; they must 
thus learn to do something for their good, and I can assure 
them that the people of India are a most grateful and 
appreciative race. That has been my experience. Some 
speak of their failings and vices, but when compared with 
people of other countries I consider — and I speak from 
long experience — that no people are more appreciative or 
more grateful than the Indians. 

A good deal has been said of late about want of sjunpathy 
between the rulers and the ruled in India. A sympathetic 
feeling is and has always been in existence between the 
typical members of the Indian Services and the people. 
I may, perhaps, give a personal instance. When I was 
called away from the judgeship of Canara to a higher 
position — after having once refused it because I did not 
wish to leave my post — the whole of the Bar and the Court 
accompanied me to the steamer. There were floods of tears. 
I tried to soothe them in the best way I could. “ Don’t be 
distressed,” I said, “ I hope to come back to you by and by.” 
But the leader of the Bar replied, “Ho, no, when a Sahib 
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like you goes from us we never see him again. He lives 
only in our memory.” Everyone who serves these people 
wins a place in their hearts. My happiest recollections are 
that I have been able to do something for them, and they 
always remember. In this I claim to represent the great 
service in which my life was spent. I represent it in doing 
honour to the great scholar and missionary whom we 
welcome to-day. 
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XXV. 

THE LIVES OF ‘UMAR IBNU’L-FARID AXD 
MUHIYYU’DDIN IBNU’L-'ARABI, 

■EXTRACTED FROM THE Shadharutu’ l-Dhdhab. 
liv EEVXUI.D A. XICTIOLSOX. 

rilHE Shadharutu’ l-Dhahnb fi ahhburi man dhahah, briefly 
^ described izi the J.R.A.S. for 1899, p. 911 seq., is 
a biographical dictionary of persons avIio died between the 
years 1 and 1000 a.h., of which, besides the MS. in my 
possession, the only copy known to me is one belonging to 
the Khedivial Library in Cairo (Catalogue, vol. v, j)- d2). 
Some idea of its extent may be gathered from the fact that 
the articles printed below form approximately a 200th part 
of the AYhole work. It is rmquestionably a compilation of 
great value, the author, Abu’l-Falah ‘Abdu’l-Hayy, having 
derived his material from many excellent sources which are 
not easily accessible to the modern Orientalist.* When I first 


> I have to thank Jlr. A. G. Elli^ for calling my attention to a notice 
of ‘AlHluT-Hayy in the KhnluMtul-Athar ^Cairo, iiSf, vul. ii, p. 340), 
a biographical iietionary ot the eminent men ot the eleventh century by 
Mulmmniad al-xtniin al-'jluhihlh al-Shimi (t 1111 a.h.}, who had formerly 
been a pupil ot ‘AhduT-Hayy in Damascus. According to this work, ‘AbduT- 
Havy b. Ahmad b. JIubamraad, generally known as Ibnu'l-Tmad, AbuT-Falah 
ai-'Akari ai-Salihi al-Hanbali was bom in 1032 a.h. Alter studv-ing at Damascus 
under Shavkli Ayyub, Shaykh ‘AbduT-Baqi al-Hanbali, Shaykh Muhammad 

j.K.A.s. 1906. 52 
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described the MS., I lioped that it might he possible to 
publish one or two of the longer articles bv way of specimen. 
The names of ‘Umar Ibnu’l-Farid and Miihiyyu’ddin IbnuT- 
‘Arabi, whose lives I have selected for this purpose, are too 
celebrated to requii’e any further introduction. 

Of the former there is a good biography bv his grandson 
‘All, which is prehxed to Rushayd Dahdah's editi(jn of the 
Diwan ([Marseilles, 18.jo). The notice in the S/nnU/unlt, 
though much briefer, add'^ several interesting details, and 
also touches on the controversy as to whether the poet was 
orthodox or not. Aj)parently the principal authority is 
‘Abdu’l-Ra’uf al-iMunawi (+ lOdl a. in), who wrote a bio- 
graphical work on Siitiism entitled A! -hiiirdlnb al-durriipjn 
J'l fnrdjiiii nl - sd'hil a/ - Sdfii/i/n ( llrockelmann, vol. ii, 
p. 305 scq.). 

The lengthy notice of Ibnu’l-'Arabi includes a few passages 
which have already been printed in Maepjari (ed. by Dozy 
and others, 1855-1801), vol. i, pp. 5b7-58:j. For the most 
part, howtu'cr, the matter which it contains iN loitirely new, 
and although it is very dchcieiit in biogra})hical details it 
serves as a valuable supplement to Maqqari’s article, which 
was written about forty years earlier.^ The author of the 
Shadhardt does not conceal his opinion that Ibuu’l-‘Arabi 
was a holy saint, and that all criticism of his books should 
be prohibited on the ground that their meaning is open to 
misconstruction. The discussion of his orthodoxy occupies 
a somewhat disproportionate space, but is full of interest, 
while the large collection of his mystical saiings will be 
welcome to students of Sufiism, A.s regards the sources used 
by the author, we find — 


b. Badri'l-D'm al-Balban'i al-Salih'i, and other di-tiiiguished seholar.s lie trans- 
terred his iv-idence to al-Qihira, where he -tayed a luic time’ receivin"- 
mstruetioii horn tlie mu ants ot that cit>. He theii retiirnud’to IlamaM-us and 
devoted luraselt to teachiugr. His death took place in ilecca after his i)ilirrima<re 
on the 16th of Dhu’l-Hijja 1089 a.h., and he was buiied in the cemeterv'ot 
al-VIa- at between Mecca and Badr. He is described as a man of wide learning, 
celebrated tor his profound knowledge ot Iraditioiu [f,l-at/tdn He had also 
unusual powers of compositiou and consideiable skill iu calli'u-aiihv Besides the 
ShadAm-dtu’l.Dhakad he wrote a commentary on the MnAakd fi fiqhri- 
Hanaoilay and several other treatises. ^ 

1 The mifhn'l-Tib was completed in t039 a.h., the Shadhardt in 1080 a.h. 
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(a) A citation from the i_-wJ of al-Sha‘rawi (al- 

ShaVani). 

(i) A citation from the ^ O-'lilJ? of *Abdu’l-Ea’uf al-Munawi, 
who quotes a passage from the of Ibn 

Hajar. 


(c) Another citation from al-Munawi. 

(d) A citation from the 

Jalalu’dch'n al-Suyuti. 

(«) Another citation from the same work. 

(/) Explanation of a passage in the {Raicdn’l-fahh ji'l-fiqli) 
of Ibnu’l'Muqri (see Brockelmann, ii, 190). 

(^) Another citation from al-llunawi. 

(A) A citation from the of Ahmad al-Maqqari al- 

Maghribi. 


(f) Further citations from al-AIunawi. 

(J) A decree of Ibn Kamal Pasha ' threatening to punish those 
who imputed horosy to Ibnu’l- .irabi, 

{k) Another citation from al-ilunawi. 

(l) Opinions expressed by al-Safi b. Abi Mansur and al-Sadr 

3 . i 

al-Q6nawi' regarding Ibnu’l- Arabi. 

(m) A large number of his sayings. 

(«) The charge that he held the doctrines of hulul and ittihdd 
refuted by a quotation from the Futkhdt al-Mahkiyija. 

{o) A citation from the Yawdqit of al-ShaVani. 


' Either the work meutioned above or the Tubaqdt al-sughni (Xo. 14 in 
Brockelmann’s list). 

2 The famou-i Turkish legist and man of letters who is generally known as 
Kamal Pasha-zade (t 9t0 a.h.). See Gibb's Uistury of Ottoman Poitnj, vol. ii, 
pp. 347-3.19. 

3 Sadru’ddin Muhammad b. Ishaq of Qonya (+ 672 .v.h.), a pupil of IbnuT- 
‘Arairi and an intimate friend of Jalalu’ddm Eumi. His lile is in Jami’s 
Nafahdta' l-Z~ns, p. 64.5 sqq. 
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From this conspectus and from the words 

(p. 821, 1. 2, infra) it is clear that the bulk of the article 
is taken from al-Munawi’s work which has been mentioned 
above. Probably this is the source of most, if not all, of the 
citations extending from {h) to (/«) inclusively. 
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^ ^_J*-*1^' I^UI' Wi^ ^1 Aj^b S^ AAC 

A*-S?^l A-A-*yJl ^y4*^ ^-<i,..^ ) 

^_,ibli|l 4_^L*J' j_L^a«JI 4_jaS * WJl 

t'’^ kj' * ‘^l/rll'^^*''^!' trl'V ^ ‘-'4^1 ijb^ 

jJ— a!1 kJ^; i_>^K. 4U l^-xjAijUjJ i_jL« iUic Ij ^_/3-Jt> 

' The story of the baqqdl is related in the Marseilles edition of the Dlwhn 
p. 7, 1. 6 sqq. ’ 
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LIVES OF ‘IJMAE IBSU’L-FARID AND 


LfjjJl J jJ' 

(Jftiu* L«ftJ 

Oy ..» .. ^ y ■ 

.1 _jlk' yb 1' h: ^ 1 

i— ' i — i__$^_!j ,Lij iulc laJL. •. i- 

«_3! (J LiLs ^ Li tl— J 

ijy ,' laJLL^! JLiLs 

<Li#y ^ >» A .. r^ k_5“^ ^g— 

ii_$Cj!ylj J.J JLiLi <L*;;1:>. ^-1^ axL) J1 aJJI ^ ^ J^--* 

‘‘Aj'yi- ‘wx-J* ‘‘‘“^ k_5*^ iJwa-iL< 

i^.-^ ^ A*a« ^Ijb* 4*,' k, £il *liL*»n (J‘-*4a>" 

y y •• ^( y •• -y y , y . , ky . 

‘ ^\J^\, ^aU4!1. ‘ wjUI^U JLA_j4il y 4il.;Jo 

{J^ k.5^' U^ 

Li-^-ir'^' JM^'j I^W' 

HjX^ jlLls^l ^^jji..:^\ iJyL' 'i, ^^y^yLtAy.^^ ^^^jXsLiJi 

*^yr4^'j ^'-i'^'y* 'j^. ‘ J\=^l\j 

uV-*^' kl>i ^y*-;" L>' u^. J^J 
kiU^l^ kiybLkl\ J_!b^ kj'^'^S' u^.J^j C‘-A* 


* Cf. Diw&n, p. 18, penult, line. 

* Ob. 775 A.H. (Brockelmann, i, 383). 

’ The Commentaries of Farsrh&nS, Qashhni anrl Do^rco,.: . y y , 
Brockelmann, i, 262 sqq.). ® and Qaysan are extant (see 
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4^^ ‘Ltiii * l=>-^ OUI 1^1 

lUjl 4lL.^,j Ai; 4^c ^.' ^3i-» sS:.£ ^Ijili ’ 4^.iILl 


^iL— ^ =S vy-*'* ' — 'j~f} Cl^v-J 


^Ur^.b LV L_5:ji J 4J J.,JLi 

^;aJ'. £A-1J1 (__^_!b.> L«. Iaa^I 


4Jb;J Ai. Jilb ^<Ji 'U |Ui.b!l 

ij- o jJ' ‘^■-4^ aUa^si ^ 

JjA lj.^b3 b ^ j-x^ c3^^* 

‘ J^\ LiAJl. ‘ SA.ljal U^^i. ‘ !>;. \jy 

^'5.1!! jl^ ‘ ‘^■’ cr= y*' 

C-*"^ 

J'i ^ 4bi2!i iAjbbi 4 J b c:^ib ‘ 4;'^_w' ^\j ^ (^bJ 

l^jl ^‘yi i'A^^l k2^'\. oybVl JUiLll 

U, V'"? b* 

4_>w'bj ^^>A=C 

l«!jl a>U'j 

Jji ^-#1. ^Ut- jA-ti Ab';i‘ 


* oA^ according to Sha'rani, YaudqU (Cairo, 1277 a.h.), 
p. 14, last line. 

- MS. Sha'rani has ^ 

* MS. k_J?.. 

. ^ 

* Diwiin, p. 202 sqq. 

^ Diwan, p. 391 sqq. 
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LIVES OF ‘UMAR IBNU’l-FARID AND 


l^'JJ SMi h' j a; ’ 

‘ ip'oli U'_. Jl_i 

(J^'^ iJ-^-V. ^ "'-i- < j}-*^^ i jkJ^jS* 

jJJjici AJI c*^-' I*' ”' iJ"* ^ L/^' C-*^^ 

. l lj aJ 1 

^ Vk. ^ 

1*^ c>j l-*-*!iJ ^ • h^^jLiL* »11 

1 ^ <<il^ 'L*,_) o <dLjl, ^ <iJW <jLc A'.) J. ^ 

AfU.:^ J^' A^— !j o c.)' l5'^'^' J ^'* 

la^. L*^ (J^— j' j_^Lii^.Jl j*t-^..» i_cUa^ 

J Is JiJ A)^ a! AA-li^ i.HLj 1 1 ^ \j A.4.r^ ' t_^=- La 

^}j ^ t. * J ' 

lS^} (*^'y?' V. J^ j*Lji^ \j^Jti b a! Ai-Jjii JlS 

aJ^aIs^! Jj i,„JizJ!s^ ^j, t_5Ljji^ L* I (Jyj-S 

tj_jA; S-jb AA>x.«.ab aJI i__)*l>«Jl ij> ^_fjXs. L» lj»_& 

jUi 'v*i a1 


ip aJ^ ^-J^l jUa iJj ^jj 


5 


^ Diw&n, p. 230 sqq. 

The Kitdbii'J-Wahxd fi sulUki ahW l-taivhid (Brockelmann, ii, 117). 

* Diwkn, p. 580. 

‘ D'lw&n, p. 20, penult, line et seqq. 

* DiwEin, p. 172. 
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Aij 

•*112^1 <lJ UJ JULi 
lil ^3 t. J'j. jlss?! ^ j 3 iUi. iUt 
djji ;ij^\ ‘ ^!i ILL. 

,.^3^Lj u- gl-;<-l Ail 

iSytijt 1^^} cj~'^} 

ij-* ‘ — jL]j^ ^ Aj 

‘ Jlj Ui J 1*. i'A-^1 iAi 

'*' * s- 

>J: ^ '~*' ' ‘-’ »J^ ^-y. jJ 1^ iwS^ ' ^-J^i ^ i '*' t^^ ' ' } 

j^_5 A_J. (f. 30i) ^ ^ 

\j ^ " . x ^ j*3i 1 ^j£. ^ icl/*.^ 

^'U' LJ ajj Uj 



u 





»- 0 UlU i3 1^ L'^ 4 I a 

Ki^isT* I — CJ^^UI (_3sii^l j v_X! 1 


1 MS. , iiisr. . 

C/ > 

2 MS. il'3. 

’ t 690 A H. (Brockelmaiiii, i, 258). 

* Sadru’ddm al Qonawi (t 672 a.h.). 

= Badru’ddiu Husayn b. ‘AH b. Amiri’I-Mu’minia Abi’l-Hajjaj Yusuf, 
generally known as Iba Hud (t 699 a.h.). ' ’ 

® See Maqqari, i, 590, 1. 17 sqq. 

’ See Maqqari, i, 583, 1. 4 sqq. 

® This is the 48th verse of the Greater Td'iyya in Von Hammer’s edition. 
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LIVES OF ‘UMAR IBXU’l-FAEID AND 


^ ' Cl— jlL< c:--x-l2i^- 1 

^ cji. j'ia kti =s= jcuui j ji.yi 


LS' 

JUj li ^ 


LiAj ^V uL* * i-vr"' 

o'!}!' U jljJu Ui alii * aIj,! Li ^'aJIj LjI aJjT 'jl 

jLii ^-*3 <<.’' 

i*^ ^ ^ uJ-^ L-S^^ ^ 

‘*-3-^ j*j— <u)~= aUI j*3 (J^,* 3‘^,-''-i 

1*^^^ ii-i— !1 <1— <3!i_^ ^_l?lj ijy^' 

JP r^' -'U J -’ 


(J-=<-^^ LS^ 

iwj ^'] 

‘ — ^^3 i^Ly\ jLLs'^ 

w^**J ^_•li^ J Jl* 1^1 JUb. 

<^— i*3_! <i_! * c)-:;3«j-«-3' 

U'^I (*^' cT* ‘v^ ^ J-r'j ' 1^ J-i f*'^^ 

‘ I cannot find these Yerses in any edition of the Diwhn. 

^ Diwhn, p. 225. 

» MS. ^J^\j . 
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ur* Jvj ‘ ‘ Jy^' 

f 

^JSJ * — ij^ \ ^ 

(XJm-: A_U ^ ^ J i-jti lS 

■ .w. ^ ■> ■ ■ * • 1 Vr4>J *■» wi ^ ^ ^ i i £■** .t 1 • 1^' LjriJ a la#wMA«4h^^ a , ; o%aa1 

^UJI a.'L J>i ^il_l.. J:^J ji-j 

JclXs-'l A i-'a !fl C .t- 3 -« ^-» ', ^alj C-'lSl^_a j' 


J ^.a!\ JU. J >/j i jo^ 

y^^a ^U ^,^.1 Jli^ ^ -U/^\ 

Cs}~i ^iiJ'_a ^i'— "iL) l_i^,U w'lL::r.^' i,j^'.) ^=*C c''^ 

sl.ia_.:jl ^L<. ^-jj! A^f *aU' J 

<^a ^ Lwaj ^aaa-^^ji. 5 E^ 1 cja wlwCa aSu&^p- ,►«' ^ 

^^^jJ^.:srCjJ lAs-J aJj (Jj 

1—3 j' jV 1 Jl 4 I at_4^rc^ Xj #_! Aji .'X;*- AiXJil U« >,lill .j: 

f y- . CT^ • •• f c> 

Ac Ij AXmJ ^ ^ J aV — > a'j )1 t" ?lj a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

iX ol — ^\} ^ iXcUl^a X^sLliJl |»^Ul 

^ a ^ * 1 aX— ^ ^ ^ <*^ ^ Aatf l.i ff »43 A<& ^ ^^^aa^aa ! Iv j J ]c liaa ■ " ■i* ‘ 31 ^ y , a ja . ^ 1 

a p-cL-jJ ^jox: a_J aJ aX_3l^3^ W=*C 

L:^ i..::-^’!^ U^'_yl? (JlaJa^l ij^ iJXa'UJX k_XaA£j! l_XJj 

i'ja-'lfsl ^r» J'^' ^ '^>^1 (*> (*^ 


■ MS. J^ilU 
- See Brockelmann, i, SCO. 
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LIVES OF ‘UMAR IBNU’L-FAEID AND 


^ -^LkUlj ^ .iLg.«r^l 

^jb j tt \ ^ 

l^^ti 1^3.. 1 ^ J.^1 J_jil 

‘-''y-»!' I — si—a- lsli!)!l u_^— Lf^ il^XJ! 

jJJr-^ A—Jj ,_>«liA!l (Jl—J ^ 

<Lijl]ff L- V Iaaj ^J'*' ^ l^ * ■* <L*j Lw 

‘L^^l j*^ ij^* ^ i3~\'^ ' i_5^^ 

1*4-^ J^-j 1 iL^ o (^Lr^ } Al..ft.:-.. f .l ^\ 

H}~^. (JlS jjibf- 

<fc~iX* j’viLiAl ^_<-J^' ki (f 38«) J~aii!' i^-v’*^' c;-^' 

1*^ (*y ,^;=s^ JLi <ul JAA J-i-J Ali <u£i’ J 

i_5C_Jj'. (Jl— i I i_i ^1^:1 ^ 

l ^ -»l.£ ItLLII 

^UaJI 1*1*!^ 1 ^,^’ I l^LaJl J'-'*^ tiT*^ 

<SjUuiy»Jlj <Uj jJlij i-^ '-5 u-XJa 

d l-3£l ^_J~-I' Jli. jd iybUi ^ Al3:i ^.. ^Il_. ^1^1 ^ 
»^x d Ju AJ.^i^A^l (_jl::i3l 

Uy,lli ^1 liU!i\ ^iJ^ ^ ^ jXUxv. U 

• I ^ ^ M ^ t * 

^ L>^ Ai.fc**scr J ^ ^^-5? JUi 

cri-^ir*^' *'yi (*l^' di}’ iiT* c/*^j J^ iA>' ^_5^' ^ir* 


1 MS. V)j^ . 
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JUi ^ i\ A^lj <s-Lr. i(j U jJi ’’Ul*!! (j-axJ 

^—j \}\j U i:r* L.J^ ^ 

ci (Jli cJ^;J ti], I— 

^^_'l ^ <u^* 

■*ljA.a3l ^x3J»J Jli l:jL«j i_S ijl— 5 


_X— !j « Li""^/""" 11/“^^ 




1_J jj^l JULi C_<JJ J wL.-^; cLjl:;J!i 

^_^wJ o'~'' LS^' Iaa ^2,' <lU! ujCii.i. t_cAlj 

'fCij’ 'J Aji a,J_Jbi j:5l A_i. <Lj ' _st. y;li »_A| UJ. il_l C JLsA:’ 
oi iyyAJ ^ •'-V;li ^ *i>l»^» Aj^I L'lJ t__:A.0lj 5l Aii^v* 

^J3 J. ^ 4 

L4i 2 l^T 


w 


^J>s. i j,Wl 


■* 1 


O ^ ^ W ^ Iw5 ^ >•• •• > •' J 

iSxJ C-'^J iCi^ 


^ r 


^!1— i jjl— A— J — i 

a >.. ;^- r ^'‘ L_“ I 

iCM j p c>-^ ‘— 

■ J (Xl I i.r* L 

vy • - C/ ^ V • ^ 


\\ 

Tv 


^ jM to . fcJJj,^ • 

^ . -I -'l 

- This is perhaps a mistake for . See Hajji Khalifa, vi, 220 and 44i. 
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1'^ J-i <d!V 


'-ryr^ ,__5~' i 

^jl_i Aj'i,»U^l (Jjl 1 

-'^y* ^-- '^- 

A-.w' lyJ ^ ^ A..::y 1 ^ 

'y , ; '• 1 

^ *— *y^ ' * 


Aiil 

l^’ :r" 


ij.^. 'J , 'UV i_x._^. iJ ‘LJil’l ^,t 

y • ^ y-yW- 


bi|i <Jj' 

^•*1 .»— -^ ^L* Ail!* ^Llj L* . L^-* k ^-Ji* L-^-' 

ijiijLt ^_.'^_i ^.’1 i'oL|l_!? yii i_i i.-J'i c-'"* y^' 




r c; 

•■ M -» I 
C^; 




.'1 


' ^ .,'. <uii Ji ,n 

y • C- >•• > o >•• •' y 

iA'Ji.;AL. ..iXJ' J vJ. UJ, A.L: 

jl*-* l_i_; I •• i^.j- 

k _5 1_5 ’ • y y 

li-j 'oiy* 


o' 


, f^' 


; yXi \AJj ^Ijbt U-J Jty* 

V ty=r J>^- J^ p 

_ ---lk!l ii-i, *1^'. . .l,.''-L >1 J -i-.'!! . 

_i,uii jj* 


•• P >y w’ J y . ^ ^ 

iSk^ ^ l^i ^cJ;.Jj ^ ^li ^.;I! 

^ • •• '^yj 

! j cI.!m u 

lj • V •♦ r • r > 


tLj 1 a >-^.l i diri Jl) , , *£ • • I I 

^ V ^liTT 




^ u-C'aj Jw-l. 


cnl. 


‘ MS. A^'’c!', 
^ Kor. 2, 128. 
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j^j (_J JLi A^=-i 

lUiLJ ii-’.m «AJb jli'. ■\-.~ .-jjl, 

” I ■■ j ^ ■■ u; > • ^ V 

i~}}—'} ij^'^ ..— ^ 

^ >.. ^>>0 > L5> 


J^-i clT* 'V^^' ^ o'’4^ cr^-\‘A^ tir--'- S 

i_/"^ cJ'* 'iiLliil, i_.'ji^!l 

aJ' jp Uj’ . ^li JU. ^U .,1.,1M >=r; 


l-/> >y ^ 

Aji j i_ji ^ j i,L^! 

^''■v“' ‘■’^^ Zsi ^-■■A'^'A' Ai_. U;j: i^Ai 

^ a , jU; xA*' 

I > • o o > 

j_>' ;.A_^ M i-. A„.'j. 


» g^ 1 1 

-‘*.**;' j^- 


• / ^aIw’ 
^ w ■ >• 


4>“i 


jJ J, iLif, .aU .. ^A t!l^b 
A—cl^l -^'=* (J—:.^~'; »a;'aAI' Jli *j 

td-^-sr* a! iAij,*.' AL' A l\;>-i tUix! A-u-iJ 12^ 

> -y .. ••/ 7 ‘V • > > ‘ 

Axl^' 1 j A_.'^A-i- o Au^AAiW* aA-LsIJI 

J*AA_; L^A^ J yiA-s-' A^ AA.A A-^. A.;AiA.'i.»j 

iA-JLi..TA .At>-»1 ^ij'^ Uaam^ *^»,Lr-' - I ^ ••- i )n 

f)A IaA J'aa h] aaa ^Ud Ad'li ^^LJ' A-^ 

AiLdiilb J._.' A -yd ( — $C_!a Axj A^Ujj *_' li-o J*j:=s:r <_a'a_^ 


1 Apparently idi-’j is the eppo^ite uf JA\\ ^'ys^, and means “to subject 
(or lay open) to criticism.” 

2 MS. . 

3 This anecdote is related more tully by Maqqari, i, 57S, i sqq. 
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LIVES OF ‘UHAK IBKTT’L-FAHID AND 


^ 

ylb I ]l? Jj^>J ^ 

Jlsi ‘^— dj^ J^ 

(f. 38J) ^yiJI ^Ui JliLi ^ 1.1^'ti aj 1 jjs yi. 

^Lsn^iJl Jl_ii_i jJ-JLsU'^. A_i^*Jlj i o 

j^Vu ^SjV^\ u^bJ' ^bUSl 

b l^r' ci^^-" liT* ‘*^b L*.^» (J — 5 

Al^y ^-tSS CT* *^*^~’* ‘ ^A^-* (Jbj 

A b s < Ibi ^ i_! ^ >-'/^-bLs'l .2^ / J^-‘ Aki , I *JLj b 

' J jV h i^W. ■ ‘^■^' 

A_* ,bin u>'.t k.'. \ .b^' ^ bii; A*.. ._i,U!l 

4i^ it -*1^.^. L’ 

T. > ^.. w ✓>'. .... OjV.. 

il»~ J.' l_b^Jj ^ JiWl .A-saL" "b.! 

V* , . ? *• 

^ — •« 

&l!l ‘k.l JUii ,_bU' ^-^--=c Jr L_iJlir'* Aj ! 

^U.b bUil j„..b- 'Jl . b.L>^ u ;i jU:- 

ti oLiLAr^l A^'l job jjb ^ *a} 


^ Ibid., i, 581, 14 sqq, 

2 MS. om. 

^ Apparently a mistake for l^ \ , 
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jj:;, 4:^Jl 4;;li 

^ U uXJ^ 

j*r:' A^ ^L*Ul (Jy^’ L» AliiJ 4 JI 
aH' cT:'.-^' J<^'’ >J ‘ ^ 

c:jI=-jA_L!1^ 4 JI 4.j.*^Aji Aif |j^ 
4_iJl <-jI:^u- ^^^J}=r‘^* U^jf 'J bjlyj^. \^’-\ji 

Jc.- ii aJyi ^'^1 i_5Uj 4^ Uj LJiiif ZtJj li^j ^!U; 
C,^ J^'^j A'Ua-; 4^1 ^^_.0U J_jla*Jl 

(‘J'^J I_5~^’j 1^ ‘ 4_Aj^l 

l^'-* '-^ J^.i_l_*_V 'j| ‘ , i*i 

^UaJ ^51 l-'Ls.--. ‘ "1^1 S^AJ i! t^-l4 li !>J^\^ 4_i 
■Li’l^' jV^' ^ cJ^ '^■'^ 4:>'^^-j Ul_. ‘ 4AC 

•i^" ^ i ^ '*^»( — ^ 

'■^■4^, _•>• 4A^1 LS^ V 


7i ^u, ^ I ' - ‘ ; 1 -if 


( / / > 

\ L« 


UkA-t * o-'^*'» c:-^ l-» Ijl /J^c L 


^^• 


' 'riil> [lUi-sagf occur-- in i[.u|niri, i, .i7t), '22 sqcj. 
•^-MS ^!.. 

^ Muqq. i.sT, 

* Muqi). SjjSJ 1’ 

“ M.S. om. 

« Maqq jj~^. 

- Maqq JAx’'. 


J IL.A -- lyub. 
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LIVES OF ‘UMAR IBNU’L-FAEID AND 


j 'Jj ^aju 'aj'j aji. 

UUiiJ tlsjj ^\ Jjjj L. * Aja. ^ 


tiT"* Jj^ y ^ ati Aas Ui'^ 

‘ Ubi <UJl U}^. ‘ Ui-. U ‘^T 

JJ A^i Ji=c^! ^ <sA-" 


L»j aij Ja I — ^—^aUll (JLj; aJJ iXyt^hj 

I-*!*-! ijUx A^^'l ai J»^ i3jya 

‘ ^-;U~'t. ajt^ ‘ ^-Jun ^i^-j 

l*ll=^' ■^^'' cJ^ j^wUl Lai Axj L«1 ‘ j^,..ai ^^r^l 

cj—^- (*^*1; ^ ^aiJl 

aJ ‘ JjL ‘ J_,L A^-A^c- ^ajJi ^Lai j_5-jy«]l 
Aii aJ^^ Sj-^ ia.lla. ‘ ‘1._^^^ v^iL,. 

J-tf aJLs J J^l l!a=ki ^iii i^\ ‘ 4^ijl. ‘Ui*!! 

jl A_1_J^ jULa^IM 1a_> ^,_i_. ‘ a^;aU ^’JoLJl ^ 
iAaLs-a-^ A_!j^xai L L L» ^^UaLJl 

(*^v» ^jLa^ W~* ' — ii 


’ Maqq. aJJL . 

■ iiaqq- ,.,-’a1! . 

O** 

3 ila^q. U , 

^ Maqij. , 
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laRiJl 

L_Cjju^J 1 ^ l-W J t t- ^ ^ ^‘^1. 

^[.xj (SjyiJ ^ ^ 

J-J^ a’UJ 'j^ 'i I^l h 

<lj|. ^ (J-r-r^ o'-^-' <t_iJt. 

C I \t . / 1 1^ f^"' 

(_jlc^ dj L- g._.,'^ ijj^ ,’W 13"^' 

L- 4-^1 j \S^ yS UyAs' t'-_l«>l Li 

cH' cT^^ V^l' Iv^''^ 

d* .^-c!! L jj y Ig^ Vi A joua^L 1^ 

^ A 11^^ ^1 <^— 1 ^d • l.^*^ AA*.sr* ]a 

l^'-T^y'^^* ‘A^^-*-’ ■ — -'|y-'»j-k^ j»^_ tj~ ' ^:,'^ d.^^^jLJ »_;*_/* 

'l=>- l-SJj ^A-jLL! ApL-y, aa-^ , fM.\sT Aj ,li^ ^-J -c 

liotjl Sso aJIs- ^}}—i. /►— ^; (J— ^ iA*J\ 

jJ Li-J l_i»— ! A l»i “S ! iJ't^^ vJ — ^ ^_5 I »_-'U; 1 1^1 ^yy^t kA:_-AAj li 

^aJ' liJ^A*;: 1. J_i"T iji\dll\^. oljiyjl 

^-A.l AJ. A_1 Jiki A_1_!I f! a 11 S jjf yyXyyy! A_! tAA ^ A. jiAjtlj 

*^ yy>' L--'- >y(0*‘ 

A— i. i^i «-A-' *— ! <a:aU-* a*j. tAAL=- ij ' ..Aa aaAlH 

I • •• y/ ■■ fj- 

y , Ils AAS A_'1..1a ."Li ,.^» i — $^_!a. ; — ^Ja.’ A.^.*i_j ,.,£ .A f 
•^W >>>0 J J • 


■ Ivor.. 17, 38. 
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LIVES OF ‘UMAR IBNU*L-FARID AND 


— I— 'LJLj L'^. ^Ul* (j l^-'J 

C ^ ^ ^ \ ' 

4JI Jri-jl J J^L: Lll (f. 39a) 

^•$ o j*-'— t>k—J 1* 0 1 

^Iscr tOli • lJ^ ♦i'-S'L* 1*^ 

, . lAJ^ '■jIuO i • \.—‘^ ! 1 ^.Ay^ A^x^— j 1 

(_$-^^ cH' t*^ J}-^-* cH J^ 

a 'X.».j*,vUi^ ^ 

jjli* ILJA* S ULL^^ l-JLLrv.^ 

^ y J ^ viOSA«wiJ C''**_^^ 1, ^ 

*Ta 4 .Wi L:l:‘ ^UA "li 

l^'< ^ ^ i iXw^SrL* 'X^ ^ I1AJ& Li? C^.JlWbJ » t J (Ai ^ 

lS a <^ 1 ’-^ ■ l^ L.S*^ <i-0y-^2x!l (dJLs'i io iftiLU 

<U ^ Li o AJ\ j Li 



> 1. , 


U cAJ- 

\ ..; ■•. '.u 


\r^ 


y 


cr^' 

«*» 

J 

: *1^ yj ^ l|+i iJjA? L (3 

U 1 \ 

r^- 


.Ul 

\ .. 

r*- 

i -Jt; 
>•• • 


9 K- ts 

c.JLh 

s 


^a 

z wij'J ijl 

> J. 

J'^ 

L* 

J-_^ 

r^’- 


S' - A 1’, 

> cr* oV 

1 A— 

! Jl- 

; .. '. 

J ::;. '.ij 

.M 

^y*y 

" . ^ 
Ai • 
> ^ 


LiJ ^^\auAJ £ 

4.^ 

A.’..' 

..y- 

U. 

/'M ^K . V-'i ' 

^U»' w--* ,,,i ^ ..^ 

L_ 0 J 

U-' 




^ Mam^ari, i, 571, 10 '>q(j. 
^ MS. ^L ' 
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II_Lj jIj;. J JJ sip 

I — i h 1 t- ^ 1 J il <Xaijw<9 (A-fc-C 

cJ j ^ ^ w3 4— i 

^ c-' iL^ I • ^ ^ ^ 

^ cJ^ ui (sj I^ajI iCjl 

^ — 9 ytj U i^Jkj U^tW^ jJlj^ iLAJiJb 

tLjjJu U-^-J J t'’*^ IjAU A>-l 

^ A— i\-^j A^L* i,,.5^* C^* ^ ^ <C<**.A-J 


ji-Xi AuiiJ 


cJ,i_*ji ^ jii-^ i '|44 -^;al^^^!I 

<Ui U.« .'A;~«U <0^ 

i__^l*!l j*il.^ (J^J i*5^ <J^>- >Xjz> J)^ (Uuij 

4^^ l_S^ 

j2,IJ li anils’ (_j!^ 1 i Oj; JiiJ ^-» ij_> Jl!_. A-loU 

j^A— J A-J ^ -'***-' ^ 

^ - -f j ^ ^_?ljsEr' *Lj^ cT^ A— 1 ^ (iAc 1 

^ljw4J ^^ i! A^^. <> — 1 3 a 3J d_j^-i«Jl 

ij^. ^} iijl>- aUI aJIjI \it^ cTV jW 

(L.u^ t— ^ol cJ^"^ ^AXc 

1 Kor , 7, 181 . 88, 44. 

= M8. 

' MS ^U.*.x^ I'l • 
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•-r^ cT* J^J ^ S* ^ ^ 

jJljj aJJIj <t-Ll! (_5^ 

*1^ i-i ilJ« lJuJx O/i ^ <LJi! aJ-j::^ ^y 1' JJ^ls)l 

1^5^^ if|^Lj a^y 

u-C>.ft J <-J*-*J AJ L«j ujC-lyy ^ 

^J^J 'k-«J i__$^.^Lc 

V.- ^ ^ 

^La~\ ^ \Xjj. Jls_j <U^1^ ij j\ j\ 

^ I ■♦i w: |» li \ a A-^t3 L^ 1 

'— ^’'4rr^ ‘-r^/^ * tn-Jj i^L*-i 

CjyjLj "ij 

j, U 'y^J Jli^ ^'L» o ‘>^} (*^^-* 

ly lyUaj (^li A.^1 

j i f^y c^Lcj ^J, — 3)1 <£jt)ill L ^^)l KT* ^ 1 r \jb^j^ 

LJ ci;l;^l ^ ^1 ci;l_^l/Jl a^L!,! jj^ U^ JU: 

CT* J^J *UL*11 LU\j\^ j*^.5_UxJl y V? - ' ..j j^l 

(t;l — 9 1 — s |*yiJ' 1*11 — i iAA^j L« ilAaj 


' Kor., 55, 29. 
> MS. ^yx.; . 
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JUj jJ-jli jili 

(Jr^ LiJI (jJl t—iLsP" Jot^i ^Xili. 

(i J-S-bJ 'J Jl3_j L-dji ,J—i'^ 

Jlij UA.sr^ 

j*-2>j ii : J 1 <L'aj si jjj Ui iLJyU^ <LJyii^ 

‘‘-’^’.V jyj J-i’ JU. 1*^1 Jjf aJJI ^ 

isT l_/ir*^ 

(*^-^. (J-^-=^ j*^ (J-^_5 Axjj S^ k_-JjL!! ti 

^1 Jlj. V S. <ud' 

^\ y;Lo-Sl jw'j *Uli ail! jlU-U UlUe?* \i.'}j^i ^ *-i>} 

u)^~ u' ^ Jft f’ ^ 

h j}^ ^ o (f. 39J) aj^I ‘^-L:i=£;; U 

liT* aJLLlJl J'lj^ Aj^I 

liT* M J-^' ^ ij ^ H 

^ Lj^^. Ir jJ '_j^s^ i_5L_ajs <U^ s^ <j_y^l 

(-jCj j ^^\ dx^ j^^LiiLJl I^La-. dS^ |-^ 

<3^' LS^y l 5^' i'U^All t_5CJ j J_i. dj^ ^ 

ij »aI^ ^ 4IIX 

Jyy is-*-'' ^ir• vis^^' J'^j 


1 MS. . 

“ Kor.. 8, 63 
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ijL*!', ^ ‘IcjJl Jlij 

Jljj jj_jJoU!l iijl^ j_5^JLxJ *'LiiLl i^JLll 

jjljs i — 1 

^ ^i*uA - V J 1^-XJ^ ^ J ^ ^ X£ ^ 


jjiud- ! ci i—i-sjj 5 ,1*^ 1 ^ ‘-^ .}%* 1— aJ l>. d^— jjlij 

ij 4_Id 1 aS> A-Ji>l'l>^l <^ ! ‘ ' 

■ ^-' '• ij-i jjjt) i! 1- * — ^ 

jU^ 1*1 dC^aa^ 


t«Xa>- ysj <lJ_!Ij a — |♦L ii^ a^ ^ (J^j 

lAi»-lj (J^jlid)^_j iLsydll 

l*L*!l iijUall d-ici^l J'jj td li^jl LaXs'*^! 

jJ^^IaJI dJJl lj\ JU_. ^Uj ij JtfJl <dllj 

Uj dj\) |*!_j dU-^\ (tr^ ir"^ 

JU* *l}^ XJ 4— J 

U ^xjj] |*!l*ll <^)^} ' ’'Lt~>^l 

(J^j ^“1 '•^y jaLjlii 

p!lc <UdJ J^j d^Li-A Jl— S A — ) 

yli Awf 4—1 J-aJ A-^1 

»• * ** . i 

!^ llddt^ Jd t •• ^ ^ (J'»-^^ A ^AJ ^_j->V. 


' MS. . 

> MS. ^_cW' 'il^l^‘'. 
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? ... 5 .. [ 

*UL*11 liXfi ^.j^ n;-' J^ ^ alyLi 

Lii\ j*i! — ^ 

*LwuJI W" ^*:!/^^ iJ-*^ tJ^' ^ 

ij^) 

L_fcT J '^; * ^-i-J L::-ii>.-$ 

j5 — <— iJ— 

J- 






r' 


i_<rjA^ ,_5— ■ — *-4 ^ 

j a — ^1 i__5' j JL/.>^ 

^'Ia_. . ,_ 


Ji * Ia—AJ 1 aiT^ j — !j 

? 5 

* l_^_j^_.a_)l L.^ Aaju 

* l_^_J \j^S^ 

* e;-^ <Jj^ V. 

* 1 . ^i_l_!l_j 


_J * 


* ij:^_kc f 


-'J 


■ CS~’V— ^ 

^JLil J^ 

^_k_c I * I— kl— A— j 1 l—^. — 




I ^ 

^^mmJ 


l_Ji 


Vj- 


Isj-k^ ui 


.Jl^!3^L_k * l_4_^_i c:^A-;y 


1 This poem occurs in Maqqari, i, 570, penult, liue et seqq. 
* Maqq. \.^ V »*, "w ,.3 • 

’ Maqq.y.4-sll cij^AJ. 

1 MS 
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‘^i * 

^ <^!jli-*Jt '~-tr~^‘ |•~;1'1 i_-iy£^ (JyV. 

iLi^l j ij Jli jj h Uiki ^ 

Ujitcl-i j3-^\; * L ^O L« aJ-Sj *'^ 

A:^y J 111 Jli_, 

jjL*j«.iJl H * C-^ JyV. c-*^ 

<lLju'U- 1 J'o oJj^ i! I__i^ Iaa. 

Jy^?. lS^ 

c:^A*«is ' ^ - S .-Lf L» i. 

<LiJ jJ 1 jlj l^-i-Li 

iJjU JA^ j*^ 

111— ^ ^ ^ ^ Ai>i 1 ^^ l . r . ^ t ^ 

i — S^Ljj jlisll ^1 jLS L»^— jJx — J ^ jlcEf'Hlj (J^Ls?l 

1 A^^lj Au >. 4 i«j <L« l*4i ^ ^ Sxj 1 121}^ Wf ^ 1 1 

^1 ‘ A^l JA-U_p J Jli ‘ Mi U Ji^ ^'1 

11 ^^'lil J iALw^ll ij-i 


1 MS. .^ , 

J 

* Maqq. ^^i^ . 

’ This must be a verse if the MS. reading &jjj is sound. 

* I leave these words as they stand in the MS. They are evidently metrical, 

so perhaps we should read 1 a ^ < lii . C'^-1 1 • 
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t ^ ^ 

L^ 1 ^ ^ g*** ^tfc4< <> u l 1 J1^ AifcJ y,«iiA-ll )l lii r (^^*^** 

1 ‘- ^ jJj i-sf* y*A_! 1 L*— I \t 1 AJ li-l 1 fl •- i 1 

tJ^* *^5"^ aJi_!Ic>- iLa 


iS ^ <Uj: aJ iLj U^ 

Ulj <u!l J^IJL:;J^ jJlJl jJ JUi- ajl JaUx 

liiJj:>-« -< .1 '■'I ^ 1*1 ^K.«1J1 I^jlc (JU«- ui *(_L>L-iSl 
IfcyiAj u:.^^L l*ij i'^ ‘— -t^ ^ w-'ljJb iJl SjLJl^ 

liT^ ^ cT' ^^ill 

lf*Ac (Jl^ o (f- 40a) i] c:^jl^ l^i! 1^1 dj w~*U 


“"' I— cJ 1 3 l'*3 ^ g— Oi^ U i V ! 1 

l^ACj 1^;UL>- o 4;»li L* (__jl-^ Ailsr^ 

J;lj A-;»]l ill's:) jLi ’’l^i—l »w'U5rl jj 1 '^Ij 

<gi^ ^ ^ -'^cl ^ 'iM- ^ J^" 

Ak^xll aIs^I '* ^ ^ aIIa 3 AA^ HI Arfh^l ^ ^11-1 l,*^ 

> l^)a^ t la — -J iA ^ A— 1 Klll* 3A^^ l)^ 


‘ Sha'rdni has • 

■ Sha‘rani, YaxcaqH (Cairo, 1277), p. 75, 1. 6 sqq. 
’ Sha'rani has 
‘ MS. . 


* Slia'r.'iiii 

® MS 3A:^jJ H. Shahaiii has Hi H. 
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(Jj iJjy* l^li i_i ^1 .«^ jc \J 

jj_sJ <lI^ ti 


jJLjo <Ul ^-i<n 




I bJj ji 1 a£) * 


■5- ^ . 

^ULS! I, 


t)l^\ 


^ *i_^ 1 * izX^ <C-L— t™— 

1 j^ljiljiJ^ (ij 

t-rHj CT* ‘-^ ^ J^’ 

^J\ J^_j cH ii 

JlxJ dJJl^ aJl 


’ Kor., 3, 177. 
2 MS. . 
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XXVI. 

THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF YASNA LXV 
(so in S.B.E. xxxi, otherwise LXIV), 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSLATED.* 

By PEOFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS. 


A Sacrifice to Ardii Sura Anahita. 

Her AttrihuteH. 

T SACRIFICE to the Water Ard vis ur, the clear ^ (ov pure ) ; 

[it.s (i.o. her) pureness is this, that in consequence of 
her purity her place is on the star track],* (2) the full* 
forth-floiciurj ■’ (one), [that is to say, she penetrates to every 
single place], the hetdimj (one),* [that is to say, she 
thoroughly heals a case (literally ‘a matter')], the Demon- 
severed' (one), [that is to say, in no connection with her 

' The text upon which tlii.' traujl.ation ha.s been made has been carefully 
prep.artd for Z.D.M.G. as edited with all the MSS. collated, and wall appear in 
due cimr-e. Translations into Parsi-l’ersiuii and Gujarati from texts not collated 
and otherwise of an uiicritic.il character have alone preceded this. Those 
previous texts are. however, of the last importance as materials for a critical 
edition, and we miss the Sanskrit of Neryosaiigh greatly here. 

- I do not hesitate to euieud the strange loriu x'’hst (me anavasit {'')), which 
I do not understand : a very slight change would make it aiiahit, and this is 
exactiv what the I’arsi-Pers. tianshitor renders xaf*?- 

Jteaniiig that it is a supernatural river flowing in the heavens, and the 
.supposed uuiiersal source ot the r.ain, dew, etc. 

* Have we heie an etymological hint, pur = ‘lull’ to pereSu? 

= tVlietluT the letter which ap]iroaches f (in B. and E. was really meant for 
I ill tac 1- ilouhttiii . hut the iiieiiuiiic is nell adapti d. and it Mould ho Morth 
Millie to 111101111 the Sian to this torni b\ .i slight i h.iiiae to Avesta ^ = c. 

“ I Mill no huiai r delay the leiiiark that ‘ Watei,’ coiisideied to be the sacred 
piiiiciple ill the Uniieis,- next altei File, recenes saeiitiie iis a Creature ot 
Ahura's alone, see ‘ Ma/da-niade.’ .Suiely nations devoted to clednliiitss will 
leaililv aekuovvledge that it Mais an element nell worthy to have been regarded 
as ,i '’aeied suh-div iiiity Sec note on HI. This entire chapter is in harmony 
with A' 1.1. 7, with ivfiirh the ch.iidei closes in the JISS. 

■ The 111 moll ot I'utr, l.mtioii and Tvphoiil is especially opposed by Her as 
also hv the Fue. 
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are the Demons], the one of Auharmazd’s Lore, [that is to 
say, her religious Lore (her Denii) is that of A uharmazd ^ 
(and not that of the Devas, meaning that her sanctity stands 
in connection with the Den of Aliura)], 

(3) the sacrifice-deserving (one) for (or ‘ in ’) the corporeal 
worlds, [that is to say, she imparts a particular gift (literally 
‘one thing’)], and the (one) worth praise for (or ‘in ’) the 
corporeal worlds, [that is to say, they would (or meaning 
‘ she would ’) effect mediation (for those living (even) in the 
(corporeal) world who offer praise to her. So that she is 
worth sacrificing to and praising ; she will mediate with God 
between Him and her sacrificer, and so effect his object)], 

(4) the furtherer of life,^ (she is) the holy (one) [the 
furtherer of its wealth also], the furtherer of the flocks 
[and of their wealth], the holy. (Or, furthering) the 
saintly [raan,^ (the punctilious citizen)], (5) furthering 
(also) ihe (entire) settlements, the holy (one), furthering 
[the herds and] their wealth,^ the holy (one),^ [the wealth 
of the faithful friends (literally ‘ of the well beloved ’)],® 

(6) furthering the Province (in prosperity), the holy 
[with a concentrated efficiency (literally ‘ with a single ^ 
efficiency ’)], 

(7) (the one) who imparts purity .... qui omnium 
juniorum semini munditiam tribuat [that is to sav, when 
pure and good, with (her ; that is, ‘ with Ardvisur ’) it will 
not go to pollution ; this is, by means of her the Ardvisur 
(it will be preserved)]. 


^ She belongs to God par excellence and to His religion. 

- Jan ; it looks as if the trlr. read a\u for a5u ; in an original Avesta-Pahlayi 
Tniting the signs might be the same. Yan = ‘ a boon ’ seems nearer aSu , but 
the Pers. MS. has jau. 

^ This ansuta is evidently an error, as the constant asaonira refers with 
poetical iteration to the Ardvi Sura Auahita, 

^ This word wealth ‘ saeto ’ is in the original here ; the above occurrences of 
Xvastak are anticipative. A well-watered country thrives. 

® B. has a late erroneous niartum here. 

® C., the Parsi-Pers., has in the trl. ‘ veh dustan.’ 

Was this idea of ‘singleness’ suggested by vi-(d(a)evHm} elsewhere?, 
‘ separate from ’ ? Or is it here iuserted bv anticipation troni 19 and 20 ? 
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(8) who imparts purity to the wombs of all women for 
(child) bearing, [that is to say, when a particular (or 
additional, so for tane = ‘ another ’) result (baharTh (?), 
perhaps meaning ‘ another time,’ a ‘ second birth ’ ^ (bar 
i tane) ) is desired, it so happens by the means of Ardvisur], 

(9) who gives all women successful labour in the birth 
(of children) ; [that is to say, w'hon it goes on straight ^ and 
good with them, tliis is by her means, through Ardvisur], 

(10) who imparts to all women what is regular [as much 
as is necessary] and what is straightforward,^ so that ( =: ae 
here) they would continue on (rae’im) producing healthy ^ 
milk, (11) who is great (indeed), [that is to say, Ardvlsiir] 
and named ^ forth afar, [that is to say, her fame has extended 
to a distant place], 


She is Supreme of TFciters. 

(12) who is (indeed great) ; [that is to say], she has as 
much size as all those waters® (together) which flow forth 
upon the earth. [(The meaning) is that Ardvlsiir is greater 
than other waters except the Arvand (Orontes), and the 
Arvand is not made by me ® (to be) in connection or 
‘ comparison (levata) with ’ Ardvisur, nor Ardvisur with 
Arvand ’] ; 


1 Hanliy ‘twius.’ 

- Does Irfiruii render radvim{-vdm), or is it a strenirfheiuntc to datiha ? 

3 Perhap8 ‘ tasteful ’ , lit. ‘ pleasant ^ ; but basiiu may be meant to correspond 
to ra0viiii(-ydm) . 

* This should rather refer to her roar. 

° Possiblv meaning ‘as any ot those rivers,' or that ‘Ardvisur repre'^ents 
them all.’ 

^ Notice the authorship of Auharmazd in the <•!. , the composer constructs 
the Hvmu in His name. l)oe» Auharmazd theretore sacrifice to her as he 
does elsewhere to Mi^ia I" If hu, this pro^es that the word • I sacrifice’ does not 
imply idolatry. 

" Or, attain, meaning that, ‘ whereas all other nvers are dependent upon Ardvisur 
for theii ^\atel supply, the Arvand (r) wa-^ not so made by me, i.e. Auharmazd, (is 
not so made hv nm’thu^ dependently in connection with (levata) the waters 
of the AnhPui, nor the ArdNi-'fir (in connection witli it. They were alone of all 
watei'> iude[)eu(lent oi each "thei . 
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A Torrent. 

(13) yea ; I sacrifice to her who is a Torrent (literally 
‘who flows with strength’) (14) from high Ilukairya ' on 
to the Sea of Wide Shores (the Caspian). 


The Foaming Shores. 

(15) All the shores of the Wide-Shored Sea rush ^ (or 
‘ foam ’) ; [that is to say, it wells up (lit. perhaps meaning 
‘she heaps it up’)] ; the whole of it stirs with foaming 
to the middle (16) when she flows forth upon them, (plunges 
into them, the Gulfs and the Middle of it) [with a separated 
section^ (broken channels ; dashes on every side)], (in 16); 
and when she plunges forth into them with a single volume,^ 
(she) Ardvl Sura Anahita, the lofty, the heroic, and the 
spotless, the very pure (then thus I sacrifice to her) (then 
those shores and gulfs will foam) ; (17) whose fi.e. ArdvI- 
sur’s) are a thousand (sido)-lakes (var) within (her sweep) 
and a thousand outflows ; [and the var (side-lake) is that 
whose water supply is from the springs, and the outflowing 
conduit (is that) within which the water (at times) stands 
back ® within Ardvlsiir. Some say that it is ‘ within the 
sea (and not in the torrent of the river ’ that this standing 
back takes place. So, to explain the anomalies of the 
expressions, the ‘ standing back ’ in connection with a 
‘torrent’)]. 


^ The hiirhest peak of Ilara, mother of mountain.-?. 

^ Or ‘ she stirs ail the g'lilts nr shoies ’ ; but see the original ; sing, for pi. i» 
common in the Persian : see the gramniar''. 

* Possibly ‘ with separated effect * • ‘ she exerts her force on every side.’ 

* fraz garaiti seems to be rendered as if it meant ‘ plunging in a sinole volume.’ 

^ A. has: ‘man' bayen zag ray i(r)ra7 apxabib (ap^aib (?)) var’ (so); 

the sign which looks like ‘ i ’ is a mistake for var. 

^ apxahih (apxiih) mu-jt mtan here outlets which prevail in times of 
flood and dry up in the summer season, or halt drv up, so leaving ‘lakes.’ 

Hardly ‘ affected by tidal influences.’ 
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Her Extended Tributaries, etc. 

(18) And each of those side-lakes and each of the outlets 
is (as) a riding (or a driving) in a forty days (course), when 
a well-mounted man would ride [from one side (of them 
to the other). Some say ‘ from every side of them,’ (that is, 
all around the shores of the side-lakes and outlets) ] . ‘ 

Her Sublimitij. 

(19) This (is) my single one of waters (my River jmr 
eminence) which goes on in its outflow with sublimity ® to 
all the Seven Karshvars (of the Earth), 

(20) yea, this is my single one of waters^ [(meaning) of 
outflows^ since they would bear (her volume) on continually 
(so fur ham, or read hamili), [that is to say, they (these 
conduits of my River) would bear on (its waters) most 
singly ® (in a most unbroken manner i] in summer and in 
winter (so, never, like most other rivers in those regions, 
running dry in the summer season). 

(21) She, my river, indeed purifies [that is to say, she 
keeps (pure from degeneration)] juiiiorum semen, the wombs 
of women and woman’s milk. 

Tt/e Fracas is in coked. 

(22, 23) Hero let the Fravasis of (those saints) approach, 
of those (now) existing, [of that (portion of them) which 


' This is to relieve the .'ippear.ince of exasjijer.'ition ; ‘ fiom .all aiiles ’ of them 
would seem to mean ‘ ail around the sides ’ ; thero does not seem to he any 
reference to the sides of the Sea just here. 

* She 13 the ‘ Mother of tVaters.’ 

■* The Persian translates ‘tars’ ‘with terror,’ meaning .as above. 

^ li. ins. (f) min apxanan to relieve the effects of the iteration ; or else min 
apxanan is gloss and min apxahiiu (so) ; text (apxaiin (f)). 

B. has zag li aov.ak min x^iiin min apxahiiu (-xa.aiip)) amat av' ham 
yodrunyen, aey . 

' A. lias zagic i li aevak min apxahiin (apx.iSn) amat av' ham vedrunaiid, 
aex aevutuni pievaktum) ... 

C. also om. a second term. It has z.ag li aevak min ay.in amat . . . 

e) (.Sp.) has apxaliiin (apxaan) amat, no lurther insertion. 

» ‘Most singly’ • t" out in the glos.s the idea of ‘uniqueness’ in 

the texts. 


j.n.-x.s. 1906. 


Oi 
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(is) within vigorous (life)] and of (those who have) been 
created (in the past, the portion long since created) [now 
dead], of those born ' [who are even now (alive)], (in 22) 
and of those not (yet) born * [those in accordance (so for 
adin' here), (who) have not fj'et) been destined to the 
business of life ^ (?) (possibh’ lit. ‘ fallen to the work of the 
hand ’)] ; 

(23) let them (the Fravasis) come ^ (so the singular -iit' 
for jaseutu) to the beyond (or merely ‘ thither ’), the 
Fravasis whose ^ bearers they (the waters) have been to the 
(face to face) meeting (of the waters) (so for paityiipem = 

‘ up-stream ’) from (see the ablative of the original) that 
which is the nearest water (the first that meets one streaming 
down) ® ; [let them ’’ take the water (there) ; it is ' the zbhar 
(zaofci). Those (waters) have been assigned (to be given) to 
him by whom (the zao^ra ceremonies) have been customarily 
(or ‘ specifically ’) performed . . . 


' I read zfit.in ; so, much better th.in ilfitan. So C., the P.^rsi-Pors., 
zadahtfaii (') trl. tor tlie text jad.'in = z.idfin. 

That the sign which resemfded ‘d,’ ‘i,’ etc., is one which at times expresses 
‘ z ’ is clear from yazadan, in which word we di-covered th.it the sign for ‘ d,’ etc., 
may represent ■ y, ’ the meaning yazata deciding the matter. 

^ C., the Pers., has hastiin = hastan here, but see abox’e, where it has jadan, 
translated ziidahgan. 

■* Karyada (?), so possibly = ‘ hand work ’ ; C., the Pers., reads Karjadman = 
karytida (translating ‘ siikm ’ = ‘ recompense ’(?)) ; hardly kargada, ‘ (?) glory 
of work (or of ‘ agriculture ’) ; hardly read karzaman = ‘ Heaven ’ . . . 

‘ destined to Heaven.’ 

Hardly ‘ not yet fallen to the stomach (womb ?) ’ ; see the Pers. trl. sikam (?) = 

‘ belly’ (karzada (r), karz.adman (?)), etc. 

* The singular for the plural jasefitu. 

* So we should render man' vala^an'. but it may well be that it was the 
Fravatis who carried on the waters ; and not the l ice vei'sa. The masculine 
yOi of the original refers irregularly to the Saints. 

* See note 5. 

’ Here we have the form in -ii3d followed by yegavimunet, as if it were 
a miswriting for -nunt y. the past participle, as elsewhere w’e have something 
like it — and-et. But here I separate. 

* The allusion is evidently to some suppo.sed signal sacred act of gathering 
the water to be used for the zaoPra, ’ holy water.’ Its original typical occurrence 
was mythically supposed to have taken place at the Hefivenly Kiver, Ardvisur. 
(It should be gathered from up-stream where it is pure.st. Possibly some 
reference may have been intended to the mode of gathering, the vessels being 
ailed by the rush of the current without further manual exertion.) 
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A Rubric Intervenes. 

(ill 23) By him (the authorised official) ; (here a rubric 
seems to begin), (the water for the zao^ra) is to be taken 
from the (other person (?), the person who receives it from 
the river *) and to be given to the (next one in the proper 
order of the incipient ceremony, sub-official, or worshipper) ; 
and when not a single one (sub-official, or ‘ worshipper ') 
comes forward (to receive it, or to witness its offering by the 
Priest), and when with contempt he goes on (that is, ‘ they 
go on (away from it’)), that contempt is demon-sacrifice, 
whereupon (the proper official) says : “ This water is spoilt ; 
and so by him (the official) by as much ; (i.e. with a corre- 
sponding exactness or ‘ in an equal quantity ’ ; that is to say, 
in the same measure as if it were not spoilt) it is to be given 
to him (or ‘ her ’) wiio is excluded (on account of some 
impurity)].” ^ 


The Yast' Resunted. 

Delinquents are Excluded. 

(24) Let not our Waters be with him who is of evil 
thought, (that is to say, let them not be favourable to him) ; 
let not our waters be favourable to him of evil speech, or 
with him of evil deed, nor with him of perverted creed. 

(25) Let them not be with him who harms a comrade, or 
a friend, nor with him who harms a Magian [or a Magian- 
man (subordinate member of that caste)], nor with him who 
harms the Var (the near community), nor with him who 
harms his offspring.^ 

(26) Let not our (Waters be) with him (that is, not with 
such an one as is among those above described). 

» Or possibly ‘taken back’(?) Irom the client or ' worshipper ’ (?), or other 
officiating Priest. 

“ That is to sav, if the zaoSra is contemptuously avoided, it lo.ses its efficacy, 
and is fit only for a male Juiiug some ceremonial contamination, or for a female 
during her periods of separation. 

The difficulties lie. a.s always, in the e.\lreme meagreness of the diction. 

3 Of the original we should more naturally say • his kinsmen.’ 
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The llohj Wider {j.e. the Rirer) is addressed direct! ij. 

Thou, water, wtio art good (that is, ‘ of the clean creation ’), 
do not help him on (that is, such as he is), 0 thou God-made 
(one),' and holy, (27) through whom we arc uon-wounders,' 
who are complete disorganisers (lit. ‘ who wound ’) [the 
wealth of our settlements, (their entire system of commercial 
and civic econom}-)] ; 

(28) let not our 'Waters be with him ; yea, do not, 
0 Waters, good and best, and IMazda-made and holy : do 
not help him on (29) through whom we are defenceless (so, 
again ; see just above, but possibh' iircsltar might be read 
again, and as just explained in the sense of some Now 
Persian forms in -tiir, a.s in a past sense : ‘ through whom 
we are severely wounded,’ so, more rationall}'),’ who wounds 
our bodies (‘assaults our person ’) ; let them, the waters, not 
be -with the thief, or bludgeon ruffian ; nor with the harmful 
heretic (possibly ‘ the religious assassin’), (30) not with the 
sorcerer, nor the dead-burier, nor with the one who attacks 
our military (literally ‘ assaults the youths ’), nor with the 
niggard (the man who withholds his offerings), nor with the 
infidel (so, for ‘ the unholy persecutor’), 

(31) (not with) the evil (meaning ‘the irreligious’) man, 
the tyrant. 


The Waters as Aroigers. 

On to him ; that is to say, against him (that is, against 
such as these) come on, O waters, to oppose him as his 
tormentors, [that is, keep him back (in his endeavours) ; (let 
it he up-stream with him)]. 


^ God, of course, is everywhere worshipped through the waters. 

* There is no douht that the person who last wrote the word meant it as 
a negative, see C., the Pers., so that we had better make such sense of it as we 
can : ‘ through whom we are not siiiiter-^,’ i.e. ' tlirough whom we are helpless.’ 
Or, should we recall the Persian terms in -tar, W'hich have the torce ot the past 
participle ; ef. giriftar — ‘seized,’ ‘a slave,’ so reaching aio'itar as = ‘ hadiy 
wounded ’ r Hardly. We might emend to ‘effective vanquishers,’ ‘ aresitar,*’ 
but how does this idea apply ? 

^ Hardly “ of whom we are the deadly wouuders, ‘ aresitar.’ ” 
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(32) Wishers (isa) ' for (our) destruction - they ^ (are) 
[and from Hell ® (they come), (hardh' ‘ who are of the evil,’ 
so, however, C., the Pers.) J. Wasters ^ of our settlements “ 
(they are), who are (indeed) wishers® for (our) destruction, 
and who [(are so) called] ^ its producers.® 

(33) 0 Water, (be such) ever for the rejoicing ® of the 
kine (so, totally erroneous for giitava), [that is to say, be 
ever for their delighting (for the freshening of their 
pastures)] while, that is, so long as, for thee the sacrificing 
(priest) may offer. 


D iscriminafioH-'i hij Question : Catec/ieficul. 

The Ttepveseutntive Officiul speaks ; was he tcchmcalhj called 

a Zartusl ? 

(34) (Question) flow shall the Zaotar (sacrifice) ? 
(Answer) With tlie inculcated forms, [that is to say, they 
should learn the Avesta passages by heart (literally, ‘ make 
the Avesta easy (soft) (to themselves) ’)], O good waters 
(thus) let him (the Zaotar) sacrifice.'* 


' Certainly determineil ; yet »ee val.iJ.lu a-^ if if = ‘ tlio>e ’ was 

consnlored, this beini’ the early comnieiitatiir's iiotiuii of au alternative translation. 

- I do not see why we cannot render ‘wishers who (are) destiuctive ’ ; hut 
‘ destruction ’ is more natural. 

I suppose that this gloss ‘ from Hell ’ was natural enough after sej =i0yejiio ; 
hut 0., the Parsi-Pers., translates ‘ of the evil.’ 

* vaduftar (A., B.). 

5 gdh.in evidently translates (i)di5a as if it were a form of da = d'd. 

® Xo valasau here as above . and there is nothing in the termination of 
idycjfM) to suggC't i^ = • to wish ’ ; the idea was taken troin above. 

’ Peihaps this word ' guft ’ refers to the iuierpretation ju^t made of ‘ dl liaSa.’ 

s ‘ Producers ’ again ixnuts to da, and in fact so I formerly rendered in 
S.B.E. x.vxi, yo diAuSa. Or are the adverbials to be preferred with our late 
venerable pioiieer, von Spiegel 

9 I would now emend my rendering in S.B.E. xixi in this sense, ‘rejoice ye,’ 
rather than ' rest ye.’ 

m I would now correct my too severely critical rendering of 1887 here, at 
least alternativelv. I then read these woids kuflra in the Inglier critical sense of 
a mere indication ot a ([uestiou, hut the I’ahlavi, I think, oii the whole, may be 
right, and we sliouid render ‘ how.’ 

i'l 8o I) :M.I iii'Cits. C . the Pers , Ini' -Thou, who [art] the Good Whiter’ 
(i.e. tho.se ot the clean creation). I*, only tr.iiislates yazaite 
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(35) {Quest.) How shall it be (when) fettered (so hit'/ 
for Avesta hito ; hardly the natural ‘ hat ’ = ‘ if ’), i.e. if he 
sacrifices without the prescriptions, [that is to say, with 
clamouring] ^ tongue (and not as was so often requisite with 
the low chanting voice) ? 

(Ans.) .... 

(36) (Quest.) How may his speech be (continued) on 
(so for me’im) (that is to say, what text exactly will he 
follow in his recital) ? 

( Ans ) That which has been taught him as (the correct 
result of) the priestly studies. [That is to say, they should 
perform the exact Avesta (prescriptions). The meaning is 
(they should intone the exact Avesta), since they do not * 
use the (mere) opinions of the commentary (in their 
celebrations) ; so it should he (done).] 

(37) (Quest.) How .shall I ‘ be promoted (.so mistaking 

bavan, which may have stood in a form little distinguishable 
from bavam, or else the translator corrected his text (so) 
with this result) [for those sacrificial deeds, if I should 
perform them ; that is to say, how shall I be promoted 
(in my fortune)?; that is, by what means may our (just) 
possession of property be effected (or ‘ our possessions be 
established ’) . . . . ] ? 

(A)is.) .... 

(Quest.) How shall I be promoted (be given free course) 
(so, again mistaking the pi. bavan for bavam, or else 
‘ correcting’ the text with this result), [for those (sacrificial) 
deeds ?, if I should perform them ; that is, ‘ (how) shall 
I be promoted (in my fortune) ? ’ ; that is to say, by what 


' No one would fail to read ‘ hat ’ = ‘ if ’ at the first glance, hut see hito = 

‘ hound.’ 

^ C., the Pers., has ‘with evident tongue,’ meaning ‘with a full audible 
voice ’ as against the low intoning. The latter may have been, perhaps, much 
as the Roman Catholic priests undertone the sacrament at times, while the people 
sing an appropriate hymn. 

* This seems to be genuine protest against tradition, unless we chano-e the 
reading la to rai, and translate : ‘ since they would celebrate m accordance with 
the reserved opinions of the commentary.’ 

* The official, the ‘zartu.H’ ol the time, speaking for the in(li\idual ; or the 
mythical Zartust as in all the post-GSeic Avesta. 
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means may our (just) possession (of means), (or ‘our 
possessions ’) be established] .... 

How shall the indebtedness (to us) be (adjusted) for those 
(duties) which we may perform ? ; [that is to say, how shall 
our recognising-recompense (our reward) in presence of 
(‘among,’ or ‘in the opinions of’) the Yazats be so effected 
(in accordance with these deeds) ? 

(in 37j That is to say, (how may the proper) benefit be 
so, i.e. in accordance with what is just; how may it be 
transferred on to us as that reward for those (deeds), that 
is to say, (how) may a state of indebtedness toward us be 
(established) among (‘ in the presence of,’ or ‘ in the minds 
(of) ’) the Yazats ? 

(The meaning) is (this). Aparg said that every person 
has indebtedness among the Yazats for those sacrifices which 
I should do, (meaning ‘ which one should do ’) ; and how 
(shall it, the indebtedness, be adjusted) for those sacrifices 
. ?] Shall there be a (sufficiently) liberal gift for 
us (on account of them) ? * ; [that is to say, how may the 
thing(s) (meaning ‘ the substantial reward ’) be given to us 
(how may the matter be adjusted) ?], 

(38) which Auharmazd pronounced to Zartiist,^ and 
Zartiist ^ proclaimed within the bodily worlds, 

(39) through (or ‘ as ’) the petition, which is the one 
before [(that part of the sacrifice) when they have not 
poured out all the zaodra water], (that is, while they are in 
the act of this part of the ceremonial) 

on up to, or with, that ya^a ahu vairyo before which is 
the husiti, continuing on from the prayer for the waters 
(so), 0 Zartiist, (perhaps meaning ‘ from that moment of 
the consecration of the waters ’), then after that thou shalt 
offer it (the fully consecrated) Zaodra to the water ^ (in 

' Here we have no slur upon the efficacy of ‘ woiks,’ not even upon ceremonial 
duties. .Vparg was the name of a commentator. 

2 Allusion to the frequent formulas of the Vendidad, which had their origin 
irrationally from the ‘ tat Ova peresa,’ cf. A'. XLIV, or from some lost Gadic piece. 

^ The jneposition • av' ’ renders ahyo as dathe; but how the zaodra-water 
could be offered ‘to' the waters it dittieolt to .see. TosmIiIv - to tlie waters (?) 
in general ' must be imaiit. so 1 have tendered it in .S.ll.E. .v.vxi Foi the 
original an ablative might be eonddered 
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general), the pure (Zao0ra, as now it is), searched, [that is, 
examined (hardly ‘tested’) by the officiating priest], [that 
is to say, it, the newly consecrated water, (now) stands (ready) 
for the Chief (Priest)] ; (40) and this do thou, (0 Zartust) 
pronounce forth in speech (41) as follows : — 

A Boon Bemight. 

(41) 0 Waters, I ask of you a boon, a great one, [and 
I pray for the favour (nevakih) (of it)] this grant me for 
a full (me’ira) gift which is (even) better than that just 
mentioned (or better) than tliat good one .... give 
it me with a full delivery on (avasparesnlh for nisriti) 
[when its possession may be effected as au advantage 
(possibly ‘ with exactness,’ lit. ‘ for good ’) and let this 
happen] with no superlative lying ; 

[let (there) be (on the contrary) a Mobadship (a thoroughly 
qualified official adjustment of the sacrifice and of these 
rewards. Or, reading manpatih, ‘ may it bo a householder’s 
sacrificial adjustment, etc.’)]. 

The Remit, Prosperity. 

(42) 0 Water(s), I ask of you for riches [even wealth] 
of many kinds, [that is to say, through it (the water) there 
is a specimen of everything (valued) which may be within 
(this general state of affluence), (hardly meaning here 
‘everything which is interior’)], and (I ask also for) 
a source of strength and strengthening (amavandih) ; [that 
is to say, when wealth is great, one’s eclat is from them (the 
waters ; lit. from it = ‘ therefrom ’)]. 

For Offspring. 

(43) (Give me), 0 Waters, an offspring completely efficient 
(or ‘self-efficient’) whose [offspring (this for the second 
farzand ; the translator is here puzzled by the genitive 
yehhyao) (is one)] which many [persons ‘] may hold worthy 
of esteem. 


‘ See note at the end of 43. 
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[It is an efficiency with (or ‘ toward,’ ‘ in presence of ’) 
the Yazats (so accentuating in view of the following words 
‘many men,’ which may have been thought to lower the 
allusions), and also it is an efificiency toward men. The 
efficiency as regards the Yazats is this, that for them the 
fivefold ' recompense of (or ‘ for ’) their active energy is 
established (or ‘ attained ’) when not (i.e. except when) 
thou hast (meaning ‘ except when a person has ’) committed 
original (?) sin .... (‘the sin of combination ’(?) ; 
‘ of the same constitution ’ (?) ; that is to say, except when 
his whole character is evil, and so (except) where the entire 
motives are false, in which case the particular sin would be 
of less account as being a mere accidental manifestation of 
a complete depravity. The efficiency as regards the Yazats 
might indeed look as if the idea of ‘ efficient activity ’ were 
taken over by attraction from the spontaneous activity of 
the human being and attributed to the Yazats . . . ; 

but it is better to render ‘ toward the Yazats ’ ; resuming 
. . . except when with originality (hardly ‘ with 

combination,’ as ‘ by one out of a multitude ’) thou hast 
committed sin ; for then thou art (meaning ‘ a person is ’) 
worthy of death (there is no hope in the ordinary course 
of justice for one whose whole character is defiled ; he is 
prima facie outside of the ordinary privileges of a citizen in 
good standing). 

Then (in this latter case) their indemnification is this 
(i.e. it proceeds as follows) : when (i.e. after that) the 
discriminating-investigation (of the circumstances) has been 
made by them (the Yazats (or ‘the proper judicial officials’) 
or again ‘ for them the sinners ’), then (they consider them 
(separated, each) by himself (hardly ‘they hold them (the 
culprits) to themselves, taking the case out of its ordinary 
jurisdiction’), (better ; they take him the culprit by himself, 
judge him individually, and not as one of the multitude 
of original sinners) ; (so much for efficiency as regards the 
Yazats). 

* ‘ Fivfiokr 18 probably au old mistake which arose from reailiu'^ pbiidaiSjai 
for mefidui5\rd in the (:■) at "i XLl^ , 8. 
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The efficiency as regards men (that is to say, their 
general activity as amenable to the laws of men aside from 
the supernatural interference of the Yazats, is) this, that 
they (the men, the officers in charge of civil matters) who 
will assume punitive jurisdiction tujesn' (in the matter) 
toward persons (implicated) ; (literall}" ‘ they will seize upon 
the castigation ’) (which is to be allotted) to persons— also 
their pardoning is this, that thej' (the sinners) should seek 
it (the pardon) in accordance with (the civil authority) 
pavan patih (or that they, the civil officials, should desire 
to exercise this jurisdiction in pardoning as (their) pre- 
rogative (patih), or again possibly ‘ accordingly ’ (patas)).] * 


Deprecations of harm from that Oft’sjtring. 

(44) May no one desire (that is, ‘pray for’) misfortune 
for them,^ [that is to say, may it not be possible to effect (the 
misfortune) even if desired (or if ‘ardently prayed for’)]®; 

(45) nor may (any one) (also desire) the halbert (for them), 
nor death, nor vengeance, nor (any) affliction * (whatsoever) ; 

(46) this I ask of you, O Waters, (as a benefit), this of the 
Earth, and this of the plants. 

(47) And this I ask of the Amesaspends, the well-ruling, 
[that is to say, they would exercise sovereignty with an 
advantage (to the governed)], the well-giving,® [that is to 
say, they will bestow things as (real) benefits (in a beneficial 


^ 'Was not this whole discussion caused by the form pourus, which suggested 
the Indian purds n.s.ra. = ‘ man.’ Otherwise, where does this idea of martum, 
an-^uta come from ? It seems clear that our alternative opinion that pourua = 
India purds w’as a rediscovery, and would have been known a half-century 
earlier if the Pahlavi commentary could have been read. The kabed, which 
renders pourus as = * many,’ is properly the first idea of the trlr. on the subject, 
with the au'uta = ‘ men ’ as the alternative ; and the early scholars knew of 
no other way of putting in an alternative than simply to add the alternative 
word with no proper explanation that an alternative was intended. 

* The offspring. 

® This is a very sound gloss, for the allusion to mere ‘ desire for misfortune ’ 
seemed naturally tame to the tianslator. 

* So for apuyatec = -taje = not their ‘overtaking.’ 

^ Or ‘ well ebtablibhing.* 
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manner)], they, the good males and the good females . , d 
[that is to say, that goodness which is exercised (or ‘ that 
benefit which is given ’) on the part of the males or females 
is this;^ through them also is there an] establisher (or 
‘ supporter ’) of good (persons). 

(48) And this I ask from the good Fravasis of the Saints, 
who are the heroic and victorious. [(The meaning) is that 
this heroism is that of a person who is a hero as regards 
evil,* the victorious one is he who when one (an adversary) 
comes to a place, (i.e. will assault a position), they will 
(that is to say, the victorious persons will) strike him 
(the assailant) senseless (literallj' ‘ they would render him 
stupefied’).^ The overmastering victoriousness and the 
overmastering strength are both one ; the strength is that 
whereby a person who is not^ in prosperous circumstances 
(i.e. bayen ;tiiplh, ‘ in position ’) is befriended (-nit, hardly 
meaning ‘ shows friendship ’ (-net) on account of a favour, 
(not probably ‘ from goodness ’)), the reputation, ;^nldakih 
(or ;^vetakih (?) the genuine originality ?) of the victorious- 
ness, and the doughtiness of the doughty, and the intellectual 
complete information (dilnakTh) of the laborious energy, the 
gloriousness (of all), and the wide sphere of the spontaneous- 
activity; — every benefit (is included) within the soundly- 
healthy (personality (drud)) and the consummation of all 
is the Afrin (its presuppositions of correct sanctity in the 
priest and in the layman, — its acceptability in the presence 
of God and its consequent efficacy for the spiritual and 


‘ ‘ Males and females ’ express as usual the gender of the names or nouns. 
The males aUude to the non-feminine names, the females to those in the 
feminine gender, aramaiti, etc. ; see elsewhere. The terms zakar = ‘ male ’ 
and vagdiin = ‘ female ’ are properly not gloss, but simply fix the genders of the 
vague adjectives. 

- One might suggest an ait'ih (f) in the sense of existence (i.e. ‘proof of?) 
existence’; ‘ that goodness is . . . (proof of ?) existence as regards them.’ 

5 'rhe matter here in mind is deprecation. 

» I read the ' La ’ ; but am strongly inclined to emend to rai : ‘ whereby 
a person is befriended on account of his being m a good position.’ The 
la would be awkwardly placed; though as to that, we should not be too 
p.articular here, as the fexU are disarranged by an attempt to follow the order 
of the original. 
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temporal status of the supplicant who prays for the above 
justification) . 

(Where) strong fleetness (zavar = zavarc) is referred to, 
it is in the feet * (as swift and strong to move in the path 
of duty) ; (where) strength (in general, aoj, is mentioned, 
it is) in the arm ; and the whole one refers to the splendour, 
the cleverness, the swift energy, and the ascendant capacity 
(avarkarih) of the (entire) person (tan').] ^ 

(49) And this I pray for of ilitr' (Mi^ra) of the wide 
pastures, [that is to say, he is of the wide pastures because 
he maintains the meadow-reaches (in) comfort and fertility 
(hardl}% ‘ I beseech of him that he may maintain . . . 
etc.)] ; (50) this I beseech from Sros the holy, the stately, 
[that is to say, he has grown stately in uprightness ’], 
(51) this from Easn' the most just [that is to say, 
the pure^], 

(52) this from the Fire (Atays), Auharmazd’s son, (53) 
this from Burz (Bereja), the sovereign (Ludy),^ [the brilliant 
one of women], and this from Apiira Napiit of the swift 
horses,^ (54) and this I beseech from all the Yazats who 
are beneficent and holy ; (55) and this, 0 AVater, do thou 
give me ; this, 0 Earth ; this, O Plants. [(The te.xts as 
written above (avar) from 46 to asavano are here to be 
repeated twice.)] 

(56) And what also may be larger than that (the fore- 
going) [as regards body (bodily dimensions)], and what may 
be better than it [as regards understanding], and what may 
be more beautiful than that [to view], and what may bo 
more superlatively valuable (in it) ; 

(57) so (in like manner) do ye give (us), 0 ye holy 
Yazats, 


* Possibly having the etymology in view, 

- These distinctions between abstract terms remind one of the feeble 
Aristuteiianisni which lingered in Persia possibly as the effects ot the visit of 
Simplicius. 

^ Notice the ever-present attempt to maintain a deep moral and religious tone 
on the part of the giossist, and so throughout the eutire Pahia>i Yasna. 

* The Lightning. 
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(58) a sovereign who a supplicator (lit. a wisher), swift 
• • (?);‘ 

(59) yea, grant me, yc holy creatures of Ahiira, (an 
offspring) quick from (that is to say, ‘ ready upon ’) the 
occasion^ (so gas here hardly renders gadvya in the sense 
of Gildic ; gatu was seen in it, and I would so emend my 
former rendering) [and (one) in accordance with the occasion ; 
that is, according to what is not ^ (? so A.) needed (or 
‘prayed for’), and according to what is (on the contrar}-) 
urgently (bara) needed, for ye are very able (lit. more able) 
to give (gifts) to men. 

(GO) (Yea, do ye) as tho.se who work or ‘act’ obviously 
upon a prayer (that is to say, who sincerely and openly 
desire to meet our wishes ; literally ‘ manifest workers to 
wish ’) (do ye do) what is most promotive of (our) desire, 
[that is to say, (cause) the reward of every person for his 
duty (done) and for his good works (to be) given without 
any restriction ; i.e. most promotively (friiztum)]. 

(61) Yea ; give me [ the reward and the recompense]. Thou 
who art the Maker of the Herds (as above mentioned in 
regard to the Prosperity desired), and Creator of the Waters 
(see everywhere above), O Auharmazd, Thou art, 0 most 
August Spirit ; and deathless Long Life (that is, what 


' The word moJuca seeing to be translated only in C., the Parsi-I’ers. and with 
ti/ , perhaps it was omitted in the otlier MSS. because the sense oi ‘swift’ was 
also seen in asuyii-, and rendered by the mere iudioatinn of the root su + the 
lre(|Uent (io-.iny consonant -k. as in roliu-k, etc. With the sensil)le, but somewhat 
erroneous, text ul 0., the Paisi-Pers,. we might hate: ‘a King who may be 
a desirer tor our immediate ,swil't (tiz)) advantage sud(sut),’ so representing the 
-su- in .Isuv.i, erroneously of course. Wiih the text ot 15. (D., Pt. 4) one miisht 
possibly ;'r) hate: ‘grant me a sovereign who is sujiplicant (lit. ‘wisher,’ solor 
isano) from Heaven I'rsag, the stony Ileateu).’ With all the texts in view 
except that ot C., the Parsi-Pers., which commits itselt to sut (sud) = ■ advantaoe 
profit’ as the idea lurking in asuta (?), it is better, as ahead}’ said, to regard the 
peculiar form suk (f) u,s merely an iudicatiou of the lOot idea in the word ; that 
is. as merely su + k. 

= Or quite pos-ibly, as in the Atax' chapter, ‘an offspring quick from the 
couch.’ llfgarj this as .an alteiiiative. 

•> (So .V. I aliacihunast' : but with the texts bavihuna.st', .so 15. (I)., Pt. 4), w’e 
should luno: ‘ and according to what]s jirayed and to wliat is hardly (so for bara 
as in the negative sense, piayed lor.’ ^ Ur, again, ‘according to wiiat is praied 
tor, and 'till moic ciuiiliatically .so batfi in Pus sense) prayed fur’ ; unless vaca is 
do not see where it is leiidered 
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■we term Immortality (Ameretatat)) and Healthful Weal 
(Haurvatat), [(their) Maker Thou art] ; grant (these all) 
through the teaching of Yohuman.' 


’ Searching critics -will hare inquired throughout “why in this somewhat 
fervid section, not to say in this Yait, all the appeals are made to the sacred 
objects of nature, with no direct mention of Ahura?” AVe see now the reason. 
All are addressed as the creations of Ahnra in this verse from the Gathas which 
sums up the chapter; nay, as we understand it, the entire chapter, being 
founded upon Yasna LI, 7, etc., is only an expansion of it; the nature -worship 
involved is entirely absorbed in the Mazda-worship ; and so everywhere in Avesta. 
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XXVII. 

SOME COINS OF THE MAUKHARIS, AND OF THE 
THANESAR LINE. 

By R. BURX. 

T he history of the sixth century in Northern India is 
extremely difficult. As the Gupta empire fell to 
pieces petty states arose, of which but scanty records are 
available in the few inscriptions so far discovered. A recent 
find of coins seems to throw fresh light on the period, and 
in particular to afford material for fixing dates more exactly 
than has been possible hitherto. 

In 1904 a labourer found an earthen pot of coins in the 
village of Bhltaura, pavgnua Amsin, District Fyzabad (Oudh). 
So far as is ^own, the whole of the coins, including one 
gold, 522 silver, and eight copper, were recovered. The 
following is a description of these coins : 

1 N. Obverse. King. Under left arm Kiddra. 

Reverse. Goddess. Right margin Krta{riri/fi). 

The coin resembles that figured in Cunningham’s later Indo- 
Scvthians (Little Kushiins), plate vi. No. 11, and described 
at p. 72. 

2 yR Three very poor varaha drammas (cf. Cunn., 
Media 3 val India, vi, 2oj and a broken coin of uncertain type. 

3 E (or a mixture). Eight copper coins of Pratapaditya II 
of Kashmir (cf. Cunn., Mediaeval India, iii, 10). 

4 The remaining 518 silver coins are of the Gupta silver 
type ; that is, they bear a large head with a date on one 
side, and a peacock on the other with a long inscription. 
On seven coins the head faces the right, as on the Gupta 
coins, while on the others it faces the left. The inscriptions 
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round the peacock in every case but one, which will be 
referred to later, read ViJitdraniravanijxiti Sri (name) deio 
jtnjdti. The vowels are only marked in a few types. A 
summary of the names read on the coins is given below : — 

dumber of Coins. 


Isanavarman .... 9 

Sarravarman .... 6 

Avantivarman . . . .17 

(?) Harsa (not Harsa) ... 1 

Pratapsila ..... 9 

Slliiditya ..... 284 

826 


The coins of Sarvavarman bear a head facing right, while 
on the others the head faces left. 

The remaining coins may be classified as follows : — 

Coins with names and dates both gone . .134 

Coins with names gone, and only faint traces 
of dates . 57 

191 

The head on these faces left, and there is one more coin with 
name and date gone on which the head faces right. A more 
particular description of the coins may now be given. 

ikamvarman. As usual the name is written 
the initial being merged in the title One coin bears 

a date which I read as 4a:, but even the tens figure is 
doubtful. The head of the peacock is turned to the left 
on four coins and to the right on five. The portrait shows 
a face with a strongly-marked aquiline nose, and there is 
a small crescent at the crown of the head. (PI. 1 and 2.) 

Sarvavarman. Name written Two coins bear 

dates which I read as 234 and 23—. The face is to riarht. 
and the reading of 200 is thus not quite certain, as the mark 
denoting the number of hundreds which stands at the right 
of the symbol is not on the coin. This point will be referred 
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to later. The peacock face.s to right on all the coins. The 
king’s head has the usual crescent at the crown, which 
also seems to contain a dot. (PI. d and 4 ) 

Acantirannan. Xaine written Three distinct 

dates are found, viz., (a) 450 (one coin), (/;) 57 (live coins), 
(ij 71 (one coin). The peacock’s head is to left on all but 
two of tlie coins dated 57. Where the crescent is distinct 
on the king's head, it lias a dot also. Theri- are also six 
) coins on which the dates are very doubtful, and four from 

which they have disappeared. The }>eacock faces left on 
all of these but one. (PI. 5-8.) 

Diitditfiil knnr. : l/nrs//. The in.scription begins Yijiluvanir 
and seems to end .... Itarsn. I cannot make out the date, 
but it probably commences with the letter (= anmcut, 
see below, coins of Sililditya). (PI. 9.) 

Priifdpii^tlii. iXanie written without vowels. 

The peacock's head i.s to left on all nine coins. The crescent 
on the king’s head is about the centre of the top instead of 
at the crown, and each horn terminates in a knob. Two 
coins have dates, the reading of which jiresents a certain 
amount of difficulty, hlach date consists of three symbols. 
The toinuost is the letter m(, e.vactly of the type given in 
Biililer’s table iv, iXos. .\i and xii. One would ordinarily 
expect this to represent the hundreds as the other symbols 
are apparently 10 and 1 or 11. The only symbol for 
a number which resembles -w i.s, however, that used for 40, 
and I cannot find any symbol for hundreds which is at all 
like tliis letter. The coins of ,Siladitya de.scribed below show 
clearh’ that the cannot bo 40. This will be referred to 
later, but at present it is sufficient to say that I consider 
the an stands for mnwat. Four coins bear traces of dates 
which I cannot decipher, and three coins have lost all vestige. 
(PI. 10-13.) 

Siladiti/ii. The name is usually written vowels 

being very rai’oh' given. On a few coins the final ahihara 
is more clearly ttja, the form varying between (1) (2) 7^, 

(3) A), and (4) The ere.scent on the head has also 

OO 


J.K.A.S. 1906. 
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vg,rious forms and positions: (1) at the crown, either {a) 
plain or (b) with knobs on the points, and [2) in the centre 
of the top of the head, with knobs and usually a dot in the 
centre. The dates on many of the coins are varied and 
present considerable difficulty, as the symbols differ from the 
ordinary form. There can, however, be absolutely no doubt 
that the highest symbol is invariabh' ire, as on the coins of 
Pratapasila, and the symbols for 30+1 and 30 + 3 are un- 
mistakable. I think that .sa stands for sanivaf, and the years 
are regnal years. The coins may be classified as follows : — 

Coins. 

(1) Date 1 {?). Crescent at crown with knobs . . 1 

(2) Date 6 (?). Crescent in middle of head . . 4 

(3j Date 6 {?). -ti^a = ^ 1 

(4) Date 6 (.®). Crescent nearer crown . . .5 

(5) Date 10 (?). The symbol for date does not resemble 

any of those given in Biihler’s table, but it might 
conceivably be a compound of /« and ta, which 
are apparently used for 10. Crescent at crown. 

-h/n = 7^ , the ;/a being marked by a very slight 
elongation of the right limb oi tn . . .8 

(6) Date 10 (?). x\s on the preceding, but -t/jn = ^ . 2 

(7) Date 20 (?). The symbol resembles those given 

by Biihler, but the top is oj)en instead of closed, 
and it may be a defective form of the symbol 
read as 10 . . . . . .6 

(8) Date 25 (?). Symbol read as 20 is more like the 

forms giv'en by Biihler than the preceding. The 
coin appears to be of copper silvered over . . 1 

(9) Date 30 {?). Crescent at crown (3) and on top of 

head (1) . . • • ■ • • -4 

(10) Date 31 (?). Crescent at crown . . . .3 

(11) Date 31. There is no doubt about this date. The 

crescent is almost invariably at the crown. Only 
two coins show any vestige of a final _i/a (PL 14) 24 

(12) Date 33. This is also certain. The crescent is at 

the top of the head, and thei’e is no sign of i/a. 

The inscriptions are generally poor (PI 15) . 27 
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(13) Date 33. Name gone ...... 3 

(14) Date 3-. Sjmibol for 30 is fairly certain, but the 

unit is gone or doubtful in every case . . 14 

( 1 5) Dates for -which I can propose no readings . .11 

(16) The second letter of the name reads ha instead of 

la. This is probably the engraver’s error . . 2 


The remaining coins have no dates legible, but may be 
roughly clas.sified as follows : — 

Coijfs. 

(17) The symbol •'>■<7 is fairlv clear . . . .36 

(18) -tua written ^ . . . . . . .2 

(19) written ^ . Cre.scent with knobs at crown . 3 

(20) -hja written Crescent with dot, at top of head 6 

(21) -hja as on preceding, but crescent at crown . . 4 

(22) -fyu as on 20 and 21, but crescent with dot at crown 2 

(23) Crescent at crown (PI. 16) . . . . .51 

(24) Crescent with knobs and dot at top of head (PI. 17) 27 

(25) Crescent with knobs at crown (PI. 18) . . .12 

(26) Crescent doubtful . . . . . .24 

The first point to notice in discussing the results to be 
obtained from these coins is that the names Avantivarman, 
Pratapasila, and Slliiditya are now published on coins for the 
first time. The only coins of Sarvavarman known hitherto 
bear a head to left in.stead of to right. There can be no 
doubt that Avantivarman is the Maukhari ruler of that name. 
It also seems reasonable to identify Pratapasila with Prabha- 
kara-vardhana, and yiladitya with Harsa-vardhana. The 
absence of coins of the last-named has for long been a 
difficulty, and the attribution to him by Dr. Hoernle of 
a peculiar gold coin does not seem quite satisfactory. If 
mv readings of the dates are correct, the coins are especially 
valuable, and point to the establishment of a new era. The 
dates we have for the calculation of this era are as follows : — 

Toraniiina : 52 (Ciinn , Med. India, p. 20). 

Tsanavarman : 54 (Cunn., .Med. India, ii, 12, and Y. A. 
Smith in J. A.S.B., 1894, p. 193) ; 55 (Cunn., A.S.R., 
is, p. 27, where name is read as Santi Yarma). 
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Sarvcavarmaii : 58 (Y. A. Smith, l.c.) ; 234 and 2-3- (present 
find) . 

Avantirarman ; 57, 71, and 250 (present find). 

There can be little doubt that the dates 234, 23—, and 250 
are in the Gupta era, and thus equivalent to 553, 54- or 55-, 
and 509. It has generally been assumed that the dates 52, 
54, 55. and 58 vere in the same era, and this era has been the 
subject of considerable discussion, a summary of which will 
be found in Mr. Y. A. Smith’s paper on the Gupta period in 
J.A.S.B. for 1)^94, pp. 194-5 and 209. It is assumed that 
Toramiina’s coins are dated in a “ White Hun era,” com- 
mencing about 448 according to Drouin, or 450-7 according 
to Cunningham. The initial date is checked by a variety 
of considerations which require the reign of Toranulna, the 
father of Mihirakula, to be dated about 500 -v.d. The 
synchronism now afforded by the coins seems to point to 
one of two alternatives. Either the date on Toramitna’s 
coins is in a different era from that of the Maukharis, or 
else this Toramiina is not the father of Mihirakula. The 
latter supposition is by no means improbable, as the same 
name was sometimes held by a grandfather and grandson, 
but I know of no other mention of a king called Toramiina. 
A more definite suggestion can be made with regard to the 
Maukhari era. It is agreed bj'' all that the rulers of this 
line must bo placed in the sixth century, and this fixes the 
dates on Sarvavarraan’s coins as 200 odd of the Gupta era. 
A comparison of the dates given in the Maukhari era with 
those given in the Gupta era points to the commencement 
of the former about 500 a.d. The great probability of 
a new era commencing from about that date appears to 
have escaped notice, but I would point out that Aryabhata 
composed his great astronomical work in 499 a.d., when 
exactly 3,000 years of the Kaliyuga had elapsed. Dr. Thibaut, 
to whose volume on Astronomy, etc., in Biihler’s Grundriss 
(p. 55) reference should be made, informs me that he con- 
siders it by no means improbable that Aryabhata actually 
invented the Kaliyuga, in the sense that he fixed its definite 
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period, though the epoch was already familiarly recognised 
in a vague way. A^^liether this is so or not his work was 
important, and the completion of -3,600 years brought so 
prominently to notice was obviously a suitable point for the 
commeiiceinent of a new era. Assuming this, the known 
dates of the Maukharis become in the Christian era — 

Isanavarman, -5-53. 

Sarvavarman, -j-53, 54- or -j-j-, ->57. 

Avantivarman, -5-56, 569, 570. 

It will be noticed that Sarvavarman’s and Avantivarman’s 
dates overlajy and it is possible that what I have read as 57 
for the latter should be 67.* 

The epigraphic references to the Maukharis will be found 
in Dr. ‘Fleet’s Gupta Inscriiition.s, Xos. 47, 51, and 46. 
From the two former the following genealogical tree has 
been compiled : — 

ilaharaja Harivarmaii = Javaswannui 

I 

ilaliai'uja Ailityavarnian = Harsagupta 
Maliaiaja Kvaravarman = Upagupta 

I 

_ ^ I 

iraliarajadhiraja Isaiiavarmau = LakshmTvati 

. I 

Jlaliarajadhiraja Harvavanuan = 'i 

It will be noticed that the earliest coins yet found are of 
IsanavaiTnan, who is the first to be styled Maharajadhiraja. 
Avantivarman is only referred to in Dr. Fleet’s inscription, 
J7o. 46, where he is called Paraineshwara, a title also apjdied 
to Sarvavarman. From that inscription it may be inferred 
that he followed iSarvavarman, but no later limit can be 
assigned for his reign, excejit that he preceded Jivita 
Gupta II, who was in power about the beginning of the 
eightli century. Dr. Fleet's inscription TCo. 42 records 
that Kumara Gupta (II) conquered Isiinavarman. I would 
suggest that the different arrangement of the head on the 

1 Cl., liir the diffli'ulty iu settling these dates. Dr. Fleet in Indian Antiquary, 
1885, p. ()8. 
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coins now found is connected with the relations between the 
Maukharis and the later Guptas. The same inscription 
records that Damodara Gupta, son of Kumara Gupta II, 
also defeated a Maukhari king. The earlier coins of Sarva- 
varman, now published, bear a head to right as on the 
Gupta coins, and are dated in the Gupta era, both points 
indicating that the Maukharis still recognised the Guptas 
as their suzerains. The later coin, published by Mr. Vincent 
Smith, uses the Maukhari era, and bears a head to left like 
the coins of Isanavarman. Avantivarman’s coins all hear 
a head to left, but the use of the Gupta era may indicate 
a temporary subjection or alliance. 

Beyond the fact that their coins are now published for 
the first time nothing new is to be learnt about Prabhii- 
karavardhana and Harsavardhana from this find. The era 
of the latter is well known, but it is of interest to know 
that the former also used an era which in all probability 
was regnal. 

LIST OF COINS ItEl'KESENTKD IN THE TLATE. 

1. Isanavarmau : date Ax; head of peacock to left. 

2. ,, date uncertain ; hea<l of peacock to right. 

3. Sarvavannaii : date 234. 

4. ,, date 23j;. 

5. Avantivarnian : date 2.50. 

6. ,, date 57 ; head of peacock to left. 

7. ,, date 57 ; head of peacock to right. 

8. „ d..te71. 

9. Doubtful king ; (?) Har&i. 

10-13. Pratapasila: trace.s of date.';. 

14. 8iladitya: date 31. 

15. ,, date 33. 

16. ,, date uncertain ; crescent at crown. 

17. ,, date uncertain; crescent with knobs and dot at 

top of head. 

16- )i date uncertain; crescent with knobs at crown. 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED MS. BY IBN AL-JAUZI, 

IX THK LIBKAKY OF THK BRITI.SH MUSKUM, 

Al)l>. 7,-320. 

liY H. F. AMEDEOZ. 

7J1HE Arabic MS. Add. 7, -320, Cat. cccvii, is unidentified. 

It is a historical fragment beginning with the necrology 
of the year 58 a.h., and extending to the succession of 
Ma'iniin in 198 a.h. It contains 162 folios of 23 lines to 
the page: there is an omis.sion at fol. 49fi, 1. 10, where the 
narrative passes suddenly from the notice of Anas b. Miilik, 
under 92 a h , to the killing of the poet Waddah al- 
Yaman by Walid (as told in the Kitab al-Aghiini, vi, 39, 
1. 9, a.f.), and at fol. 101 comes a gap of 23 years, the 
text breaking off in the midst of the obituary notice of the 
Caliph Saffiih, and resuming on fol. 102 in that of the poet 
Hammiid al-Riiwiya, in a story on him by al-D;Traqutni 
(Brockelmann, i, 1 65) quoted from his Kitiib al - Tashih 
(H. Kh., No. 9,975). Thence the text proceeds uninter- 
ruptedly to the point where it breaks off early in the year 
198 A.H. 

An examination of the MS. points to its being certainly 
the work of Ibn al-Jauzi, and probably a fragment of one 
recension of the “ Muntazam.” In form it resembles that 
work, being a record of the events in each successive year, 
followed by a necrology, some years containing the necrology 
alone, preceded in one or two cases by a statement of there 
being nothing to record. 

First, as to the authorship. One of Ibn al-Jauzi’s historical 
works is the “.^udbiir al-'Uqud ” (Brock, i, 502, No. 4), 
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which is cited in the Biograjihies of Ibn Khallikan, in many 
cases for dates wliich are at variance with tliose generally 
received Such of these citations as fall within the years 
covered bv the B.M. ilS. are b) be found therein.' Again, 
the notices of the reign of tlie Caliph ‘Dinar b. ‘Abd al-’Aziz 
and of his death {MS. fobs. bSh and 64^/) comprise three 
lengthy anecdotes wliich are not to be found in Tabari, nor 
in {Mas'udi s account of ‘Dinar in vol. v, nor in the full life 
of him given by Siiyfiti in his hi.story of the Caliphs, transl. 
Jarrett, 23-‘3. But they are all three given, and in identical 
language, in Ibn al-Jauzi’s ‘MamTqib ‘Omar, ed. C. II. Becker, 
Berlin, IhOO, pp. 77-h, 100-1, 1:30-42. This also points to 
the B.M. 3IS. containing a work of this author.- 

Aext as to the identity of the work. The citations by 
Ibn Khullikan might .sugge-st that it i.s the .^udhur al-‘Uqiid, 
but this work is extant. There is a copy in the Collection 
of the Royal Academy, Amsterdam Ido Jong, Cat. Codd. 
Orient. Acad. Reg., Xo. 102;, now for some time pa.st 
deposited at Leyden.^ In the opening words of the manuscript 


^ Tlie«e citatioQ'j are • (!) that "NVajit built by Hajj.yi between 7o and 7S a.h., 
instead of a.h. (ed Bulaq. i. lod; Eng i, o60i. in the MS. fol. ; 

(2) that the death of Farazduq. (i< aNo ot Jaiir. occurred in 111 a.h., and not in 
some other year fih. ii,_2<>.>; 81 Knjr. iii, (>22), MS. 7-)^^: (3' that Khalil b. 
Ahmad, author of the ‘Am, died in i 30 a.h., an enor lor 170 a.h.. or ''"iiie such 
date lib. i, 217 : Si Eny. i, 497 , MS. MV'w ; (4 the date I3o a.h. tor the death 
ot Rabini al-“Adawiyya. g-iven elsewhere a** 18o a.h. {ib. i, 227 , SI. Eii" i, 
ol6j, MS d) the account ol Ahmad al-Sabti, the '•on ot Iln^hul, who 

renounced his lauk t»»r a life ol humble toil, which account. Ibn Khallikaii says, 
is to be tound aKo in the “ .'■^atwat al-Salwa'’ (H Ibn al-Jauzi, and also in bis 
“ Muntazam " db i. 66, 81. Eui:-. i, 149;, MS. 132//, M'lieie it corresponds 
rerbatim ; '6; the interuij there was between the biith of ‘Abd al-Saniad 
al-H<ishinii and tliat ol ln> brother, and how Ka-rnTd h.ul thiee generations of 
unclf" HI liH pie-'ieuce toi»ether (ib. i, 372; SI. Em:, ii, 14 i', MS. 134//, 
verbatim, with eham'vd order ot parajrraph'' ; i7j that Muhammad b. al- Hasan 
and al-Kisa’i died at al-Rayv on the «anie day in 189 a.h. (ib. i. 147 ; SI. Eng-, 
ii, 238j, MS. 147'/, the statement tliat the former died at Zanbarwaih being 
there omitted. 

’ Another slight indication of author4iip is afforded by a citation in Ibn 
Hiallikan, ed. Bulfiq. i, 237, SI. Eng. i, 534, Irom the Tauwir al-Wiaba;^ of 
Ibn al-Jauzi Brock, i. 50.5, Xo. 75 l of a saving of Abu Dulama at the burial 
ot a wite of Mansur. This ‘saving does not appear in the MS ot the !^iudhur 
al-‘l ijud ia> tn which infta), but it is in the B.M. MS. at lol. 108</, 
and more fully than in the citation of Ibn lOiallikun. 

^ This MS. M'ilim. Xo. 174, dated 685 a.h.. contains 152 folios of 11 short 
lines to the page, and extends from the Creation to 578 ah. The Leyden 
MS. "Warn. 1,008 (Cat. Xo 755, Re\i?«ed Cat Xo, 833; contains only the opening 
portion ot the former, that relating to angels and prophets. 
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the author states it to he an abriflo-ment of liis “ Ifuntazam.” 
In f()rm it is liighly eondeiised, the record of many a year 
coraprisino. hut a single fact or death, hut it contains 
all the ahuve citations by Ihn Khallikiin. that relating 
to ‘Ahd al-,Sauiad appearing verbatim, whilst in the 
ca-e of Alnnad al-Sabti only the hare fact of his death is 
■Stated. But for his life Ihn Khallikiin cites equally the 
Iluiita/ani. To the British Museum MS., assuming it to be 
the Muntazam, the Am.sterdani MS. might, hcivins: re<>ard 

• rr ' c' C' 

to the similarity of contents, well stand as an abridgment, 
e.xcept that in the latter are included many death.s not 
noticed in the former. But the Ifuntazam is likewise, in 
part, extant, and two manuscripts wliieh I luive examined 
include portions of the work whicli cover to .some extent 
the period of the B M. MS. These are (li the Bodleian 
IMS. Bocoek, 2.53 (Cat Uri, Xo. 770, p. 171), for the years 
OG-l-dU A.n. ; and (-) two fragments included in the B.M. 
MS. .Add. -5,0'28 (Cat. Xo. :3.5:3i, a collection of hi.storical 
odds and ends, of which the fourth and ninth excerpts, at 
fols 90^/ and are from the .Mimtazam' A comparison 
of tliese two MSS. with B.M. Add. 7,:320 shows that, 
although neither the historical narratives nor the biographies 
in the latter accord with the Muntazam, yet that in many 
ca.ses the biographies correspond exactly but for the omission 
in .Add. 7,:3s!0 of the ‘ Isuilds’ and of some historical matter, 
which is mostly to be found verbatim in Tabari. The MS. 
mav therefore be the Muntazam, either in a somewhat 
abridged form or in an ciirlier recension.- For it is not 


^ The-e exc'-rpt'- are Je-cribetl in the eatahti^ue hei*-iuniiij:. cue with the 
rear oo a.h.. and the Dthei with tlie reiiru or "Walid h. ‘Abd nl-Malik, viz. 
<S6 A.n . liut lu each (Msp. nitri a lew line" i»i\eii t<» thuve year-, uml a tew 
bio”-iapliie". the iiairatiAe pU'-'-t" abiuptly to the leiun <»t Kadiid. 

' The Silit ilni al-.Tauzi. in the Mir’at al-Zamau" B.M. Add. 20.277’, 
twice quoted th - ^rimta/aiii : “ii fol. Il.v/. tor the deatli lu py a.h. ot Ihraiuiu b. 

Muhamnmd b. Taiha, , addiui^ that 

Ibn Sa‘d and al-Zubair b. B ikkar put hi< death later as i" implied also in Tab. ii, 
148:b : the date and Avord" are ‘?iveu in Add. 7.320, 62w ; airaiu, on tol. 179tf, 
tor the death ot .Sukaiua hint al-Hu^aiii b. ‘Ali, on a certain day of the month in 
117 A.H., at MeeLti : in Ad<l. 7,320, the day i" thu< ."peeitied, but not the 
place, which may ha\'e been diopped out by the scribe. 
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only probable that more than one recension of the Muntazam 
was current, it is certain. The Berlin MS. of the work, 
Ahlwardt, No. 9,4'{6, and the Schefer MS., Paris Arabe, 
No. 5,909, overlap to the extent of some years, and they 
differ in the presence or absence of some of their respective 
biographies. Similarly, in the case of the Mir’iit al-Zaman 
of the Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, more than one recension has reached 
us. For the matter contained in the B.M. MS. Or. 4,01 9, 
covering the years 282-460 a.h , is considerably exceeded in 
bulk by the corresponding parts of the Schefer MS., Paris 
Arabe, No. 5,866, of the Munich MS. Arab. dfSc,' and of 
Paris Arabe, No. 1,506 (which together form an almo.st 
uninterrupted record for the years 358-517 .\.h.), not by 
reason of the narrative being unabridged, but ow'ing to 
added matter, drawn probably from authorities to which the 
author had later access. It may well be, therefore, that 
the B.M. MS. Add. 7,320 represents an early recen.sion of 
the .Muntazam. 

But whatever be its title, as the work of Ibn al Jauzi 
the MS. is of high authority, and some information as to 
its contents may prove of value to .students. How such 
information should be offered is not immediately obvious. 
An edition of the text, apart from the obstacles to such a task, 
would in a measure be superfluous Much of the historical 
narrative is a mere repetition of Tabari, and much of the 
biographies, especially of the many poets noticed therein, 
is to be found in very similar language in the Kitiib 
al-Aghilni,'^ and these two great sources of Moslem history, 


' This MS. is unidentified by the Catalogue (Suppt., No. 952. p. 157), but 
I have endeavoured elsewhere to show that it is a part of the Mir’at al-Zaman 
(see J.R A.S., 1905, p. 476 u.). 

- Tabari is quoted by name in the latter part of the MS. for the manner 
of Hadi’s death and for the Barmecides, and Abu’l-Faraj ai-Istahani for lines 
by al-Sayyid al-Himyan (Agh. vii, 23, 1. 11) and lor the sale ot his Qur’an by 
Salm al-^asir (Agli. xxi, 110, 1. 10) Other authors quoted by name are’: 
Jilhiz; Ibn Qutaiba’s “Ma‘arif,’' on foL 376, for the passage ed. Wiist., 265, 
1. 2, and his ‘ Tabaqat al-^hu*ara” tor the passage ed. de Goeje, p. 490, on 
the heresy ol the ‘ilammatlun’ poets; Ibn abi Tahir Taitur, on lol. 975, for 
the dream of Mansur’s mother that she would give birth to a lion ; Abu Bakr 
al-Suli, frequently ; Ahmad b. Kamil (Ibn ^ajara), on fol. 87'f, for Walid’s 
shooting at the Qur’an, Agh. vi, 125, 1. 8; and, latest in date, Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd ai-Malik al-Hamadhani, on fol, 47«, for Ma’mun. This author died in 
521 A.H., in the litetime ot Ibn al-Jauzi. 
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both now completed by an Index, could at most gain from 
such repetition an occasional emendation of their text. 
Numerous passages of the MS. occur, too, in Mas'iidi’s 
“Prairies d’or,” and in the Biographies of Ibn Khallikan, 
the contents of which are equally accessible, and many of 
the anecdotes are to he found in printed works of ‘ Adab ’ 
literature. A precedent for editing the text of a MS., with 
the omission of so much of it as is already in print, is to be 
found in Becker’s “ Maniiqib ‘Omar,’’ already mentioned ; 
and it seemed possible to follow this method whilst 
presenting, not the text of the MS., but merely an outline 
of its contents sufficient to indicate wliat part of it is not 
readily to be got at elsewhere, that is to say, a brief abstract 
of so much of the historical matter as seems to add to, or 
differ from, the accepted narrative, and a list of the persons 
whose deaths are recorded, with so much of what is told 
of them as does not appear in their biographies elsewhere. 
To do this adequately would require a knowledge of Arabic 
history and literature to which I cannot pretend, but I have, 
at least, not failed to turn when possible to those possessed of 
such knowledge for assistance, as Professors at two seats 
of learning will readily and, let us assume, cheerful!}', 
acknowledge. Some errors will thus, at least, have heen 
avoided. The following pages deal with the historical matter 
in the M8. 

60 .\.n. 

(fob Mu'iiwia’s last advice and Yazid’s acces.sion are 
given as in Tabari, ii, 196—7 ; (fol. 8<'/) the notice of Mu'iiwia’s 
illness and death, as Tab. "iOO-’.f, and how Yazid’s daughter 
‘Atika, by her marriage with ‘Abd al-Malik, became related 
to as many as twelve Caliphs, viz. all from Mu‘awia onwards, 
with the exception of ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz.^ Traditions 
were transmitted by Yazid from the Prophet through his 
father .Mu‘awia, but Ahmad b. Hanbal rejected them. 

> ‘Atika’s unique position in the Omayyad pedigree is noticed by al-Tha‘alibi 
(d. 429 A.H., Brockelmann, i, 284) in his “ Lata’it al-Ma‘arif,” ed. de Jong, 55, 
and he instances also that of Zubaida, granddaughter ot Mansur, wite of Eashid, 
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(fol. oh) The su^^picious conduct of Husain and of Ibn 
al-Ziibair, Tab, ii, 21()-"20, 

(fol. i>h) The disaffection at Knfa, ib. 231-5. 

(fol. 8^/) The advice given to Husain and his mareb to 
Karbalii’, ib. 276-81. 

61 A.H. 

(fols. The defeat and death of Husain, less fully 

than in Tab. It is stated (fol. 12^/) that when the camel 
which bore heads of tlie slain was hilled for food, its flesh 
proved more bitter than aloes. As to the head of Husain, 
according to .Muhammad b. 8a‘d (fol. \2h), it was sent by 
Yazid to the governor of Medina and buried there near the 
tomb of Fiitima, but according to Ibn abi-l-I)unya (d. 208, 
Brock , i, 156) it u as found in Yazld’s treasury and was 
buried at Damascus near the lliib-al-Faradis. Also (fol. 16^0 
that on the dav of Husain’s death Ibn ‘Abbiis had a vision 
of the Prophet, dishevelled and dust-stained, bearing a liottlo 
in which he said he hud collected the blood of Husain and of 
his followers 


66 .\.H. 

The account of the revolt of iledina against Ahazid and the 
battle of al-Harnl follow.s Tab. ii, 405. 

In disclaiming from the pulpit allegiance to T'azTd, 
‘Abd Allah b. ubi ‘Amr said : *• I throw him off as I do 
my turban ; true, he has been a friend to me, but he is an 
enemy to .\llah.” Another .said : “ I throw him off like my 
slipper,’ and the heap of turbans and slippers grew apace. 
After the battle a woman told the v ictorious general that her 
son was among the prisoners. By his order he was brought 


and mothpr to Anuii, ([uotm*/ a s.iviuu’ on lier bv *\.hu-l-’Aiua (Ibn l^alL, de SI. 
En^. iii, 56 1 , that liei hair, loospiu-d, \\ouhl attacli soltdv to Culijdis and their 
beii’fs de^iyiiate. A^’ain, on the marna'»L* ot Fatima, dauji’hter ot ‘Abd al-Malik, 
to ‘Omar 1). ‘Abd al-‘A/Iz, the ‘ Qubba ’ inscribed Avith the ver»o : 


^ 1 - 





■which, accordinj^ to al-Zubair b. liakkilr, ■was applicable only to her, for Yazid b. 
Mu‘awia bein» her materaal grandfather, no leiss than thirteen Caliphs came 
within the prohibited degree of marriage (Mir’ at al-Zanian, op. cit.. 138^). 
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to her and his head struck off, the general ordering it to be 
given to her and saying: ‘‘Are you not satisfied at having 
your own life spared, but must also be interceding for 
your son ? ” ' 

Ivhalid al-Kiiidi relates (fol. 145), as a result of the 
presence of black soldiery in iMedina after the battle, that 
his aunt Umni al-IIaitham b. Yazid, seeing a Quraish woman 
meet and embrace a black, was told by her that he was her 
son by one of these soldiers, and according to Ilisham b. 
H assail, one thousand women of the tribe bore illegitimate 
olfspring after the battle; cf. Fajdiri, ed. Derenboiirg, 12(j. 
Another of these soldiers named ‘Amr, who had once arrived 
at iledina in a caravan from Yemen to Syria so ill that it 
was proposed to leave him for dead, and who had been saved 
and sent home cured, was now recognised by a servant of 
the family as ‘Amr ; and he, hearing that his benefactor 
was among tliosi' killed, told his comrades that the family 
was alHiieiit and worth pillaging. His name passed into 
a byword for ingratitude at Medina - 

04 A. II. 

(fol. 155) On the occasion of the burning of the Ka‘ba at 
the siege of Mecca (Tab. 4‘26-7) a Quraish woman’s funeral 
was largely followed, in the hope of averting any judgment 
bv reason of the calamity ; and Ibn al-Zubair prayed that 
the coiiseipiences might be visited on himself and not on the 
people. On their return he reminded them that whilst their 
own dwellings were kejit in repair the Iva‘ba was in ruins, 
and he proceeded to have it demolished to it.s foundations, 
and rebuilt it with the assistance of Per.sian and Byzantine 
workmen; cf. IMashidi, v, 19o, and Ibn al-Athlr, iv, 170. 
The plague at Basra (dated 65 a.h.. Tab. 579) is said to 


' A ' o’' ■ 

■ , CCa Jlil . The iiutbiiity i, the 

Abu Bakr b. Ibrahim b. Xu*aim 


boufiait' >r*.8 .son. 
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have carried off 70,000 persons daily for three days. A 
survivor related that vhen the burying of the dead became 
impossible, the houses where they la}’’ were blocked up. On 
reopening one of these later, a male child was discovered 
alive having been suckled by a bitch. The plague is dated, 
alternative!}', in 67 a h. 

The accession of Marwiin and the battle of Marj Eiihit, 
Tab. 467-70 and 4S1-2, and (fol. 16ti) the ShT‘a revolt at 
Kufa to avenge Husain, ib. 497. HarwiTn’s short-lived 
predecessor, Hu'awia b. Yazid, is commended for having 
refused the request of his mother, Umm Hiini bint Ilishiim 
b. ‘TJqba b. Rabka, that he would name his brother Khalid 
to succeed him, .saying that he would not be swayed by 
affection. * 

60 A.H. 

(fol. \~h) The circumstances of the death of Marwiin are 
told rather more fully than Tab. 577 ; cf. Mas. v, 206. 
‘Ali said of him that he would attain power unlawfully and 
at an advanced age, and that his reign would be short.'^ 
There is also a .story of a poetic contest between him and 
Ibn al-Zubair in the presence of ‘A’i.sha. 


66 A.H. 

(fol. 19^/1 Olukhtiir, on the occasion of his revolt at Kufa 
(Tab. 598-606), is described as asking a traditionist, in 
return for an ample reward, to forge a tradition from the 
Prophet that he was to be Caliph, and was to avenge 
his descendant (i.e. Husaiji). The man replied, from the 
Prophet, no, but from any one of the Sahiiba he cho.se ; 
for, although the Prophet’s authority would no doubt be the 

' C , ' - \ ' 1 a 

( iA.' al. jIxa-j .._Aj L. j.*-' a.4, 

. lu Fakhri. ed. Ahl., 144, ed. Der., 165, it is . 

For the simile see Lisan, viii, 89, 1. 10. 
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weightier, yet so would be his punishraent for the forgery. 
That ilukhtilr did forge a letter from Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
(Muhammad b. ‘Ali) approving his proceedings, is stated. 
For a full account of this, cf. al - Akhbiir al - Tiwiil, 
ed. Guirgass, 1888, pp. 297-8. 


(17 A.H. 

The killing of Mukhtiir is recorded. He is said to have 
pretended that he received visits from Jibril and Mika’Il, 
and to have once told a follower that he would have given 
him a cushion, but that his brother Jibril had just risen 
from it. For thi.s .speech the man said he would have killed 
him, but for a tradition from the Prophet that a 3Iosleni 
who killed another in violation of his word would forfeit 
his protection.' 

71 A.H. 

(fob 24a) The Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik’s hesitation as to 
attacking Mushib b. al-Zubair, Tab. 805 ; his wife ‘Atika’s 
attempt to dissuade him, as Agh. viii, 85, and Ibn Khali.. 
unh “ Kuthayvir,” i, 548, SI. Fng. ii, 580 ; and the Caliph’s 
expression of regret at beholding the head of Mus'ab, nearly 
as Tab. 811. Two couplets are addre.ssed by Mus'ab to 
his wife Sukaina. As he was arming to depart, and, as she 
felt, not to return, she gave way to her grief. Unaccustomed 
to signs of affection from her he asked if she really was 
grieving for him, and on her replying yes, and more even 
than she showed, said it would have been well for both of 
them had he known this earlier.- Later, she recognised his 
body amongst the slain by a mole on his cheek. 


2 A.-. cA-iJU . b 

U . : J J Ja : JbL a 1. 

.Ji^ AiC, JU. - 


On the authority of al-itajishun, whose nickuame was given by Sukaina, 
Agh. xiii. 114, 1. 19. 
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'[’here follo'n’s (fol. ' 26 ri) the story how a prisoner once 
induced iMus'ab to spare his life, and to itive him money 
besides, which occurs in the Faraj ba‘d al-^iidda of 
al-Tanfikhi, ed. Cairo. 1004, ii, 60; and the story of ‘Abd 
al- .Malik's appreciation of iliis'ab’s valour, which is told 
(with some variation) as in An'h xvii, 166-7. 4Vhen 
Mus‘ab’s death was imminent he ottered a dependant a yem 
of great value, but the man refused to sur\i\(' him and 
died fighting. The notice of .Mus'ab concludes with the 
story how ‘Abd al- .Malik, hearing that the castle at Kiifa 
had been the scene of tlie bringing in of tlie lieads of 
Husain, of ‘Uoaid .\llali b. Ziyiid, of .\iukhtar, and of 
Mus'ab, in succession, ending witli Olus'ab's head being 
brought to himself, ordered the chamber to be demolished 
(see Mas. v, ‘2o‘2, and Ibii Itadriln. p. 161 i.' 

7'4-7-5 A. 11, 

(fol. 26 ) Hajjiij is chosen to command against ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubair, the rival Caliph at .Mei'ca, T'ab. S'd'.t-dl. 'When 
the catapults used at the siege ib. 844-d) set tire to the 
Mosque, the as.sailaiits slackened their elforts, but he en- 
couraged them by saying that among the Israelites an 

^ In tin- >^iu(]]iur al-‘l'(jU(l tlu" "ttiiv likrwi's-f apjifiU" uihUt thi^ mmit jurI 
Ibn al-Jauzi adtl'' ubat lu- cinissub'i" tt» bo an ♦(jualh roni.ukablu ( uouni'-taimo, 
bow tlio Calipli Mirtasim j-eut to al-At^uii with a iiK—saji.' to the efl’ect 

that ho wa-s a vile traitor. Al-At4ihi replied that he. too, had ;u-oue with 
a dmihir mc‘.-a<;e to A^inii I) ‘Aubasi, who told bun how he had hiiH'ult takeii 
a similar uno to 'Ali h, Ilidirun, and that 'Ali laid t«*ld him how he had done the 
same to another, that ‘Tiait bail warned him to iMwvau' t)t' hiin'elt' leeen in«- u >iniilar 
me''‘'ag'e . and he, in tuni, now* a similar wfirnin^' to It-'ildi. And, says 
Ibn al-Jauzi. m a lew ItaUi wa^ hmi'selt impihuued and slain. Acordin”- 
to Tabari nine \pai> sepnrated the tAvo event's, as It'ildi wa-s killed by Alutawakkii 
in 2;^) A.n. {Tab iii, I'bS-Ij, Avheiea^ al-At'diin tell m 22ti ,'ih. 1314}. ‘Ali b. 
Hi-sXiam wa‘' put to death bv Ma'mfm tor mi'-fouduet as a iioveinor in 217 a.h., 
‘Ujail beinii- spat to ane-t him ih 1107). “rjait, Avho iu>ti'f:ated the uon-piraev 
ot Ma’muu’s son. al-'Abb.is, a'jainst Alu'ta'siin, died near Mosul, in the custodv 
of ItajA. al-A\hbAs beinj^ accordinj^ to Tabari, in the eharge of al-Af^In 
(ih. 1265). A ^tory how later one ot ‘Ujait’s Aietimri came by chance on his 
place of burial near where he bad died whilst m custody, is told by Ibn al-.Vthir. 
vi, 350, and appears in a somewhat similar tonn in Tauul^u’.-, *• b'aiaj ba d 
al-Sbidda,” i, 92. 
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offering- was not held to be acceptable until consumed by 
fire. Ibn al-Zubair’s interview with his mother, and the 
account of bis death, Tab. 84-5—7 and 849-o2. Among-st 
those mentioned (fob '27 a) as doing homage to ‘Abd al-ilalik 
(ib. 85’2, 1. 4) are (‘Abd Allah) b. ‘Umar, Abu Sa‘Id (Sa‘d b. 
Malik al-Kbudri), and Salama (b. ‘Amr) b. al-Akwa‘. An 
anecdote follows of a strange petition addressed to the Caliph 
that be would be pleased to cause an inmate of bis barira to 
sing thrice to the petitioner, whose life was then to be at the 
Caliph’s mercy. The petitioner was both young and band- 
some, and the Caliph in Ids anger said that be would make 
an example of him, and summoned the lady. She came “ as 
though Cynthia’s Orb ” bearing a lute. Told to order his 
melodies, the man specified three couplets by ( jais b Dharlh 
(which occur Agh. viii, T2-4, 11. 1(.)~8 a.f., but in inverted 
order,). She sang tliem, whereupon he rent his garments. 
iXext he asked for verses by Jamil, and fainted. Recovering, 
he asked for her third song, one by Qais b. al-Mulawwah 
(Alajuun), after which he threw himself from the belvedere 
where tlu'v were to the ground, and so perislied. The Caliph 
mourned his act, saying that he had intended a better fate 
for him, and he had the singer removed from the palace. 
Enquiyv about the deceased revealed only that he was a 
stranger, and had been heard to ejaculate in public lines 
which presaged woe to himself and others. 


/■J .\.H. 

In this or the following year is dated the first issue of 
Moslem coinage, cf. Tab. 949, and Ibn al-Athir, iv, 3-37. 
The various traditions on the previous coinage are collected 
by Sauvaire, Aum. et Metr. -Mus., Jounta! Axiutique, 7th ser., 
vol. xiv, 455 et seq., where much of what appears here is 
included. According to Ibrahim al-Aa]^ia‘i (d. 96 a.h., 
Naw. 135) the weight of the dirham and dinar was fixed by 
‘Omar as ten to six, and by Ziyiid as ten to seven. According 
to other authorities the latter ratio was fixed also by ‘Omar, 
ib. 494. If this was so, then he did in theory what ‘Abd 


J.K.A.S. 1906. 


56 
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al-Malik did in fact. The story of his coinage as told by 
Rashid to Kisa’i appears in Schwally’s edition of al-Baihaqi’s 
Mahasin wal-Masawi, Giessen, 1902, p. 498 — it has been 
previously quoted through Damlri — see Sauvaire, ib. 480, 
and Lavoix, Cat. Monn. 3Ius. Ivh. (Jr., Preface, xxii. The 
same story is given in our MS. on tlie authority of '\Yaqi‘ 
(Naw. 614), a contemporary of Kisa’i. He describes the 
then existing’ dirhams as of three sorts : the ‘ IVafia ’ or 
‘ Baghalivva,’ -weighing a full inithqal ; the ‘ Jariyya,’ 
weighing half a raithqal ; and the ‘Tubariyya,’ ten of whicli 
equalled six mithqals ; and that by fusing the tliree sorts 
together, ‘Abd al-. Malik made ten dirlianis to equal seven 
mithqals. 

It is to be noticed that Sauvaire, in his dehnition of 
‘ Tabariyva,’ ib. xv, 476, quotes al-Jlawardi for tlie state- 
ment that these weighed four dilniq, i.e a half mithqal, 
the IViifia dirham being defined in th(' Kamils as tMiualliug 
one dirham plus four daniq. The dirham of that weight 
is here called ‘Jariyya,’ a term which d(jes not occur in 
Sauvaire’s list. 

That prior to ‘Abd al- Malik’s coinage tlu' dirham was 
legally seven-tenths of a raithqal is apparent also from a 
previous passage in the MS. (fol. 2ri), in the story of the sale 
of the house of Sa'Id b. al-‘Asi (d 68 a.ii.) to Mu'iiwia by 
his heir in return for the discharge of SaJd’s debts in 
‘lYilfia’ dirhams. The .story is given also in Agh. i, 17, 
but here the term ‘Wiifia’ is explained to mean Persian 
dirhams of the weight of a gold mithqal each, and we are 
told that the heir sorted and reckoned them up in the diwan 
on the footing that the ‘ 4Yafia,’ viz. the ‘ Bagbaliyya,’ 
dirhams exceeded the ‘ Jawaz ’ or current dirhams by three 
in every ten. 

(fol. 306) The appointment of Hajjaj as governor of 
‘Iraq, and his address to the people in the Mosque of Kufa, 
Tab. 863—4, is followed by the account of how he volunteered 
for the post, fuller than Mas. v, 292, and Hajjaj’s statement 
of how he should act is set out on the authority of ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. ‘Umair, Qadi of Kiifa (d. 136, at a great age, Naw. 
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396). He describes the scene in the Mosque when Hajjaj 
apjieared and his address from the pulpit, Tab. 865-6 and 
Mas. V, 294-8 (a quotation from Qur. xiv, 31, preceding the 
reading of the Caliph’s letter), and how Hajjiij struck terror 
by executing ‘Umair b. al-Dilbi, nominally for having ex- 
ceeded the three days grace for joining the force under 
Muhallab, the real motive being that he was one of ‘Othman’s 
murderers. Here (fol. 32i) Hajjaj taunts him with having 
been ready enough then to act in person, whereas he now 
wished to fight by deput}', and hearing that ‘Umair’s tribes- 
men were clamouring outside, he directed his head to be 
thrown to them. The lines here appear in Tab. 871-2 and 
Mas. v, 301, and follow the latter with some variants. 

78 A.H. 

The completion of Wasit is thus dated on fol. 31ff, 
but on fol. iO/j in 83 .a.u. The received date is 86 a.h.. 
Tab. 1125, and Yaqiit, iv, 883-4. Its cost is .said to 
have equalled the entire ^ariij of ‘Iriiq for five years. 

are told how Hajjaj assigned quarters to the various 
trades, and that hearing his work was generally admired he 
had a prisoner brought in chains from the gaol and asked 
him what he thought of it. He replied, “ You have built it 
on alien soil, and it will pass from you to aliens,” whereupon 
Hajjiij ordered him to be set free. This sentiment is 
attributed to Hajjiij him.self by Yiiqfit, iv, 885, 1. 17. 

x4gain, (fol. 405) al-Eiyiishi {‘Abbiis b. al-Faraj, d. 257, 
Ibn IHiall. ; SI. Eng., iii, 10) relates that Hajjaj sought also 
the opinion of Hasan al-Basri (Yaw. 209j. He reidicd that, 
as truth was incumbent on him, he considered it a mis- 
application of Allah’s money and the act of his enemy, and 
he then withdrew. After reflection Hajjiij exclaimed that 
such language from a Basra man should not go unpunished 
in Syria, and ho had him recalled for execution. But Hasan 
uttered a silent invocation which Hajjiij was powerless to 
resist, and he departed unmolested. The exact terms of the 
invocation were ascertained by chamberlain sent after him, 
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and it was copied. It included the mystic opening words of 
Quran, xis, xx, xxxvi, and according to Abu Ishaq al- 
Baihaqi, it was often used by al-Riyashi and with success.' 

711 A.H. 

(fob d4i) AI-Hiirith, a pretended projdiet, is executed, after 
being exhorted in vain to repentance. A lance thrust from 
a soldier failed to take effect, and people began to protest 
against the execution, but another soldier with a sharper 
weapon despatched him. And the tir.st soldier, admitting 
that he had forgotten to call on Allah when striking, was 
told by the Caliph that that accounted for his failure. 

86 A.H. 

The obituary notice of ‘Abd al-Malik occupies fobs. 44-5, 
and some of the anecdotes of him occur elsewhere. His 
repining at his greatness and the Qiidi’s reflection thereon, 
Ibn al-AAir, iv, 414; and his longing for water, which 
was forbidden him, ib. 411. He expressed a fond regret 
for his onlj' daughter, Fiitima, the wife of ‘Omar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz, and said his father Marwiin had made her a gift 
of earrings (but the text here is doubtful). Next comes his 
dying advice to Walld, Mas. v, 368," and then a story how, 
on his deathbed, he received IHialid b. Yazid b. Mu‘awia 
b. Khiilid and ‘Abd Allah b. Usayyid b. abi-l-‘Is, and 
required from them an admission that his son AYalld was 
his successor (making them name him in their admission), 
and that in their view no one had anv better right. On 

* Tin." "tiitement does not seem to octur in the Mahii.‘=iin Aval - Masawi, 
cd. Schwally (tlie edition is not proxided Avith an index), and I uni iiitoimed by 
Prolessor D. S. Mariroliouth that tlieie is another 'Adab’ AA'ork by a ‘ Baihaqi,’ 
Avhich IS otteu cited by Y.ujut. Stories as to the etticaev of silent inA’oeations 
seem to have been cunent. One is told of u prisoner before Ziyad (d. 53 a.h., 
Tab. li, los), in the Faraj ba‘d al-^iidda ot Ilm abi Dunya, Lith., Allahabad, 
1314, p. 22, and of another betore Yazid b, Abi Muslim (governor ot ‘Iraq before 
96 A.H.. Tab. ii, 1282), in the Tadhkira of Ibn Hamdun, B.M. Or. 3180, 
fob 88a. The above story is gh-en, as in tlie text, in the Mir’at al-Zamau, 
op. cit., 30a, and Paris, Ar. 6,131, 'liiha. 

* ihe MS. reads in place of , the reading m Mas'udi, 

both masculine and feminine. 
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their doing this he told them that else he would haye struck 
off their heads, and he disclosed a drawn sword which he 
had concealed in readiness for this purpose. (This story 
seems to he referred to in the “Akhbar al-Tiwal/’ 328, 
11. 18—21.) fie addres'^ed hi.s children, as in Mas. v, 370, 
adding some lines hv Ibn ‘ahd al-ATa al-^aibiini, and then 
commended his brother Mu'awia, who was weak in mind, 
to M'alid, telling him that hut for his affliction he would 
have made him his succe5.sor. He told him also to retain 
his other brother, i\Iidiammad, in his governorship of Jazira, 
and to drojJ his resentment against his own brother ‘Ahd 
Allah, and retain him tis governor of Egypt, and to pay 
regard to his cousin ‘Ali b. ‘Ahd Allah b. ‘Abbas (al- 
Sajjiid, the head of the Abbasids), who was well dispo.sed 
towards them, and to Hajjiij, even though he might 
dislike him, for they owed him their empire, and hud more 
need of him than he of them ; and he continued, as Mas Vj 
369, saying of the swoi-d, which he told AAalTd to use, that 
with it he had killed ‘Amr b. Sa'Id al-Ashdaq in 70 h. 
(Mas. V, 233). We are told later that ‘Amr’s son Sa'Id 
was a bearer of the bier at ‘Abd al-Malik’s funeral, and was 
reproached and struck by '\EalId as rejoicing at their loss, 
Walld’s altercation with his brother Hishiim is given to 
same effect as Agh xii, 104, 1. 10 a f., and Fakhri, ed. Ahh, 
150, cd. Her., 172 (except that here the line he quotes in 
rejdv is attributed to Aus b. Hajar, and the third brother, 
Maslama, also quotes some verse). 

(f. 42/') Walid’s character is described as Tab. 1271-3, 
and his demolishing a convent, as Mas. v, 381. He was 
particular as to his letters, and was the first Calij)!! to write 
on skins (Tawamirj. Once whilst at chess with ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu‘awia b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far h. Abi Tiilib, a member 
of the Thaqif tribe who was on his way to fight the infidel 
sought an audience of him. Before he was admitted the 
board was covered with a cloth so as to jjreserve the game. 
The visitor ajtpeared to be a person of some consequence,^ 

^ ^ 1 
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and, after an exchange of compliments, was asked by Walld 
whether he could tell him anything on the Quran, or the 
traditions or wars of the Prophet, or any Arab, Hijaz, or 
Persian stories. For none of the.se, he answered, had he 
found leisure ; whereupon Walld removed the cloth and 
resumed the game, saying that in point of fact he and his 
partner were alone. 

Walld’s oration from the pulpit is given as Tab. 1177—8, 
and is repeated (fol. Abb) in the notice of ‘Abd al-Malik very 
much as Mas. v, 371, with the addition that, whilst those 
doing homage were in doubt whether to congratulate or 
condole, a TTaqif tribesman .said a few well-cho.sen words, 
which led to his stipend being increased, this being M alld’s 
first act of favour. 

(fol. 43^'?) Maslama’s invasion of Byzantine territory is 
mentioned (Tab. 1181j, with the story how a Cliristian 
captive got leave to procure two Moslems as liis ransom, 
an Arab of the Banu Kiliib agreeing to be .surety for lii.s 
return, and how the Christian afterwards identified the 
surety as his son. This story occurs in al-Tanilkhi's “ Faraj 
ba‘d al-^idcla,” i, 92, and also in the Tadhkira of Ibn 
Hamdun, op. cit., 225«. 


87 A.H. 

(fol. 46a) The appointment of ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
over 31edina, and his proceedings there. Tab. 1 1 82-3. 

88 A.H. 

(fol. 46i) On the occasion of the rebuilding of the Mosque 
at Medina, Tab. 1192—4, there was much public weeping, 
and Sa‘id b. al - Musayyib regretted that the demolished 
buildings should not have been left as evidence of the 
simplicity of the Prophet’s mode of life. 

The expenditure on the Mosque of Damascus, also now 
rebuilt, is estimated at over one hundred million dinars, and 
'Walld, hearing that this was disapproved of, demonstrated 
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that, the treasury still contained enough to furnish three 
years’ allo\vanees for the whole of those entitled, 300,000 in 
number, by causing the bullion to be produced for inspection. 
And he told the people that his aim was to add a fifth marvel 
to those the city already possessed, viz., its air, water, fruit, 
and baths. 

There follows a quotation from the historian Muhammad 
b. ‘.Ibd al-Malik al-Hamadhani (d. 521 a.h, ; Wiist., Gesch., 
Xo. 232j, giving a saying of Jahiz (which is quoted from his 
Kitiib al-Buldiin by Yaqiit, ii, 593, 1. 7), and then an account 
of a visit by Ma’iniin and others to the Mosque, and their 
opinions thereon. ‘ There follows the story how lead, required 
for the roof, was bought at its weight in gold, and (again 
from Haniadhani) the sum spent on vegetables for the 
workers, and the placing in the Mosque of the jewel of the 
Caliph’s dead daugliter, Yaqiit, ii, 592—3, with the statement 
that the total outlay on the Mosque equalled thrice the land- 
tax of the entire world — presumably the Moslem j^art only.* 
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• A luurgiiial note on tol. 47« states that the reader had luuud in anotlier 
history that 'Walid liad built also a mosque in Spain where the pulpit had 
employed 18,000 workmen for seven years, at a halt-dinar a day eaoh. This 
must reter to the buildiug by the Oinayyad ‘.\bd al- Rahman ot the Mosque at 
Cordova in 170 a.h., which is mentioned in the Muntazam, add. 5,928, 1045, 
where the number ot workmen on the pulpit is given as eight, and its total cost as 
10.050 dinars. 'Abd al-Eahman in fact only founded it. spending 500,000 dinars 
thereon ; it was tiuished by his successor, Hiaham, see B.iyan al-Mughrib., ed. 
Dozy, ii, 20 and 70. The pulpit seems to haie been placed in the ‘ Mimbar’ by 
Hakani b. ’Abd al-Eahman when he altered the building in 354 a.h., and the 
chronicler Arnbiosio de Morales says that it was to be seen in the Cathedral at 
Coidova as late as the middle of the sixteenth century, when it was dismembered, 
and its materials employed in the constmction of a Chi'istian altar ; see ‘ • Moorish 
Remains in Spain," by 'A. E. Calvert, London, 1906, p. 103. 
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89 A.H. 

(fol. 47/^) The Abha.'id elaiiii'; were now first openly 
preached in favour of the Iinaiu 4Iiihannnad b. ‘Ali, and 
spread continuously until his death in T24 a.h. 

91 A H. 

Al-Qasri is appointed Governor of Mecca and addresses 
the people, Tab. 1281. He puts to death the poet al-,Ta‘di 
b. Dirham, who had denied the claims of Closes and Abraham 
to their titles of al-Kalim and al- Khalil, the Go^■ernor 
remarking that whoever so wished might go and celebrate the 
Adhii, or feast of victims, but that his victim was al-Ja‘di.' 
The authority fur this is ‘Abd al-Kahmiln b. Habib, '1 hen 
follows "VValid’s pilgrimage and his interview M'ith Sa'Id b. 
al-Musayyib, Tab. 1282-4, and the story of his wife Uinm 
al-Banln asking for the gifts of llajjaj’s son Muhammad, 
Tab. 1278-4. 

94 A.H. 

(fol. 49/,<) Sa'id b. Jubair is put to death bv Hajjiij, 4'ab. 
1261-6. The manner of his death is told also in Mas. v, 
376-7, Fragm. 9, and Kaw. 279. 

It is here stated that, with 8a‘id, was sent another 
prisoner, Ismafil b. Ausat al-Bajali, who is not mentioned 
in Tab. 1262, and that the e.scort, on .seeing Sa'id’s acts of 
piety, told him to e.scape as he was going to his death, but 
ho refused, lest they should suffer for it ; cf. Tab. 1268. 
On fol. 65 is an account of his dialogue Avith Hajjaj, as 
given by Mas'Gdi, but fuller, Hajjaj asking what he thought 
ot the heads of the IVIoslem community from the Prophet 
to ‘Abd al-Malik, and lastly himself, to which Sa'id replied, 
“\ou best know yourself”; but went on to express a very 
unfavourable opinion of his acts, and was beheaded. His 

' In Ibn al-Qaisarani, ed. de Jong, p 31, the last Omavvad Caliph is said to 
have been given his laqab by the Ahbasids as holding al-Ja'‘di’s view.s. 
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severed head is said to liuA’e uttered a pious formula (as 
ill Fragm. and in Xawawi', once completely and once 
})artiallyd A1 - Hasan al-Basri imprecated vengeance on 
Hajjiij for his act, and that its memory haunted him is 
mentioned on fol. oF/, as Fragm 10. 


9d A.H. 

Hajjiij’s death is recorded, with ajiecdotes. His incorrect 
mode of pronouncing Arabic was admitted, under pressure, 
by the grammarian Yahya 1). Ya'mar, who illustrated it by 
a passage from (lur. ix. g'4, and was banished to Khurasan 
so as to be safe against hearing it again.- The number of 
his victims is gi\-cu as in 3[as. v, d<82. Then follows a long 
story 'fols. dd-4} how Anas b. .Miilik escaped his vengeance 
by appealing to the Caliph ‘Abd al-.Halik, who forthwith 
ordered him to desist. This is told also in the Akhbitr 
al-Tiwiil, ])p. 627-8, but here more fully, the letters to Anas 
and to Hajjaj being set out.'* In e.xcusing himself Hajjiij 
told Anas that but for the Caliph he would have dealt 
strongly with him, to which Anas replied that he knew of 
an invocation which protected him against all tyranny. 
Hajjiij tried to ascertain the formula both from him and his 
son but failed It is here given on Anas’ anthorit}-. Next 
comes Hajjiij 's miniitorv iiddress at Ibi.srii on appointing 
his son Huhammad fnot his brother; iis deputy for him, 
Has. V, 34(5. And tinally the physicians’ mode of discovering 


A note to Md-. v. .303, "tate" the lrene•'i^ ot‘ thi's mnut-le. Xctwawi relates, 
too. that a cock ii'sed to wake >?a*Id tor prayer. Tie once tailed to do so, and 
Sa'Id wi'-hed he iiiiii-ht nevei en»w ajrain. The wi*>h was uniuted. With this 
niav he coinpaied the >toiT told iiy Saint Tlouaveiitura, in tin* lite ot St. Fianeis 
ot A'‘Si-«i, that a talcon u^ed to roii*.e St. Kranei-i at the appointed liours tor tlie 
ortiee.s. ])Uf that when the Saint wa*. afflicted with an\ kind ot iutirniitv it woke 
him collie wliat latet (“paivehat talco iiec tarn tempestivas ludicehat \ i,o‘ilia->.” ) It 
is not recoided that the Saint relented tins in the laicnii. Sa'id was less 
nier.'itul, it tlie cock's pum'-linicut is to he iiu‘a''Uied by the relict' to hi*- liearers. 

^ In the iitc ot Valiva, in lini Kiiali., ii, 30l), Si. Kui»’. i\, tjl, the J^uujhur 
al-'l ijud i'' (juoted toi tins iucideui. and the pu'-sijre appear-s verbatim in the 
MS. de J<nio. 122. under 84 a.h. Earlier in the Mime lile Ibn lOiall. i^ives 
another version ot the stor) . here we have a third. 

* The storv is told at length in the Mir’at al-Zamau, op. cit.. 
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the disease which was killing him is told as in Ihn Khali, 
i, 157 ; SI. Eng. i, 362.* 


96 A.H. 

(fol. 556) Walk! dies, being prevented by death from 
substituting his son as his successor'^ in place of Sulaiman, 
who succeeds. 

His acts of clemency are stated, Tab. 1337, and he is .said 
to have taken ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz as his vizier. His 
address from the pulpit, Mas. v, 398, appears here more 
full)’ (fol. 56). The ne.xt folio contains an anecdote of his 
excessive voracity, how having invited his courtiers to eat 
fruit with him he applied to the gardener for successive 
dishes of meat which he ate and then reverted to the fruit. 
This characteristic of his i-s mentioned Mas. v, 400-1.® 

99 A.H. 

(fol. oSa) Sulaiman dies after providing that ‘Omar b. 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz should succeed him, as Tab. 1341-4, but 
shorter. On fol. 63a is given the anecdote illustrating his 
vanit)’, and how swiftly death overtook him. Mas. v, 403-4, 


^ A similar story is told earlier in the MS. (t'oi. ’iSa) ot Bi4ir, brother of the 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, how his physician Baniiduq (piohahlv )niiva^u([, Ibn 
Isaibi‘a, i, 120) ascertained his disease and announced to him it would be tatal. 
And on Bishr saiing that he had always avoided extremes of heat and of cold, 
the physician told him that it was precisely that which had ruined his stomach, 

, heal and cold bein*^ both essential to health. 

- In the frajjnient of the :Muntazam, B.M. Add. 5,928, fol. lOOi, this is stated 
more fully and exactly in accordance with Tab. 1271. 

^ The story there gi\en of al-Asma‘i and Sulaiman’s ‘ Jubba’ is told in the 
FalAri, ed. Abl., 152-3, ed. Der., 174, in a somewhat different form, in which 
it occurs also in the Ta^kira ot Ihn Hamdun, op. cit., where the text, fol. 182(7, 

1. ult.,has in place of in the Fakhri text. In the Mir’at al-Zaman, 

op. cit., H6a, and Paris, Ax. 6,132, 71a, al-Asma‘i merely tells the story: the 
stains on the ‘ Juhha^ are explained by an Omayyad present. Later al-Asnia‘i 
got the credit of the explanation and of Rabid’s wonder at his knowledge. 
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and Fakbri, ed. Ahl., 153, ed. Der., 175, with variants in 
the verses.' 

(fols. o8b-62h and 646-656) The stories relating to ‘Omar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, given under his accession and death, occur in 
the notices on him in ilas. v, 416, Xaw. 463, in Suyuti’s life 
of him, p. 233, and in Agh. vii, 153-4 and 156, 1. 9, a.f. (the 
last story being told in different language at fob 646). Three 
of the longer stories occur in Becker’s “Ibn al-.Jauzi’s Maniiqib 
‘Omar,” pp. 77-9, 100-1, and 139-42.- The concluding 
story relates that the sovereign of India, the possessor of 
1,000 elephants, and the suzerain of as many kings, and for 
whom aloes and camphor rose up in streams, sent to the 
monotheist sovereign of the Arabs a gift, one hardl}’ deserving, 
as he said, the name, yet a raritj-, with a request that 
someone should be sent to instruct him. The authority for 
this is Hajjiij b. Artiih fd. 150 a.h., Xaw. 19Si. 

100 A.H. 

(fob 64^/) The embassy of the revolted Kharijites to ‘Omar, 
and how it led to his being poisoned, is told as Tab. 1348-9 
(cf. ilas. V, 434), and the beginning of the Abbasid move- 
ment in I^urasan, as Tab. 1358. The MS. adds the 
instructions given by the Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘Ali to 


‘ The MS. has also (fol. lOli) the story how aI-Saff;lh, with equal right to 
pride in his personal ajipearance, expressly disclaimed following Sulaiman's 
example, and asked for a long lite in Allah’s >ervice. At that very moment he 
heard a slave say to another, AVe fix two mouths and five davs as the term.” 
Saffah accepted the augury, and (therefore?; died exactly at that interval of time. 

2 With some variations in the text, e.g., p. 77, 1. 6, i A for ; , • 

•vV ’ 

p. 78, 1. d, for j 1. 10, n. 6, the editor’s conjecture is confirmed, and 
the readings in nn. 3 and 7 are confirmed also; p 77, 1- 1, for 

f ^ i j I. 4, , •* A-.M as in n. 1 ; p. 102, 1. 7, is inserted after 

; P- l-***. 1- ‘L.qAi. after ; p. U2, the reading in n. 2 is 

followed ; and ‘Omar’s r-ision occurs during, not a fainting fit, but slumber, 
which .Abu Hazm attributes to his wakeful nights. 
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these emissaries, and lYhy ^lurasSn was the district which 
offered the most promising field for their work.' 

(fol. 646) YazTd b. ‘Abd al-Malik’s attempt to emulate 
the piety of his predecessor is frustrated hr Hababa singing 
to him the verses of al-Ahwas, as Agh. xiii, loT— t'. The 
authority is ‘ Ubaid Allah b. ‘Amr al-Fihri. 


102 A.H. 

(fol. 6-j6) In recording the death of the rebel A^azTd b. 
al-Mnhallab, an anecdote is given, on the authority of al-Suli 
(d. d2o A.H., Brock, i, 143), how al-Kauthar b. Zufar 
(mentioned Tab. ii, Id-id) attended on him when he was 
Governor of ‘Iriiq, and began by observing that the 
Governor’s rank was such that aid against him could be 
procured only through him ; that no favour coming from 
him could possibly be worthy the giver, and that people 
marvelled, not at what he accomplished, but at liis leaving 
anything unaccomplished. Being then told to state what he 
wanted, he did so, but the dialogue proceeded at such a high 
level that it needed the Governor’s persuasion to induce his 
visitor to accept anything. 


10-i A.H. 

(fol. Q~h) Tazid b. ‘Abd al-dlalik dies, and the notice of 
him (fol. i 06) states that the cause was his grief at the 
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death of Hababa. And the accident which occasioned his 
death is stated as Fragin. 77. 

(f. G7^) Ilisham h. ‘Abd al-Malik succeeds. The imbecility 
of his mother, and ‘Abd al-Malik’s dream about her, are 
stated as Fragm. 81-2, with the addition of a dream in which 
HishiTiu saw himself eating ajiples to the number of nineteen 
and a of another, which was interj)reted by reading- 

regnal years for apjdes ; after becoming Calijdi he never 
partook of this fruit. 

(f. Ynnus tells a story how an inmate of Ilisham’s 

harim told him that, although her jjosition was all that 
she could desire, yet earthly considerations must yield to 
the fact that .she had belonged to a .son of his.' Hi^am 
highly aiiiiroved her conduct and sejiarated froin her, giving 
her a position in his hou.sehold. His daily habits are next 
described ; how he first received the police report for the 
day, then heard a section of the Quran read ; then gave 
audience, and then had a meal, during which he heard 
petitions, his replies being taken down by clerks. Later, 
after the midday prayer, he attended to current business 
until the afternoon prayer, and then gave audience until 
the sun.set prayer, when his evening guests, al-Zuhri and 
others, attended. And once, when the news of a rising in 
Armenia arrived, he rose foi-thwith and swore that no roof 
should shelter him until it had been .supjjressed. His 
punishment of his son for his absence from the mosque is 
told as Tab. 1733, and there follows a story how the ifu'tazil 
Abu Marwiln GJiailiTn b. Marwiin al-Dimashqi was put to 
death in this reign; cf. Tab. 1733, and Fragm. 130 (where 
he is called Ghailiin b. Mu.slim). A question was jiut 
by him to llabl'a b. (abij ‘Abd al-Rahmiln (Aaw. 244), “Do 
von hold that it is by Allah’s assent that people disobey 
Him ? ” To which Rabi'a answered, “ Do you think that 
thev disobey Him in His own despite ? ” and Ghailiin was 


1 The -words are — 
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silenced.' For the doctrine held by the Mu'tazila on this 
subject see Mas. vi, 21-2. 

Next follows, from Mada’ini, the story how the grateful 
recollection of a Shaikh, who had been a dependant of 
Hishara, and his regard for his benefactor’s memory, 
compelled the admiration of the Caliph Mansur, as Tab. 
iii, 4l2-ld, and Mas'iidi. vi. Ih7, but in dilferent terms, 
and on other autliority. And lli^iam is said to have 
refrained from in any way favouring the children of ‘Omar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, .saying that he should do no more for them 
than ‘Omar himself had done. 

Obituary notices occupy the intervening year.s until, 
under 118 ,\.n. T'ol 8b^;, IMada’ini tells how Miilik b Diniir 
(Naw. dl7) expressed surprise at a man, who.se apparel 
represented some three dirhams, paying twice that sum for 
a fish, and was told by him that the fish was intemded, not 
for himself, but for their tyrannical governor Ililiil b. Abi 
Burda (then over Ikyra, 'Pab. lolO) Malik took the man 
to the governor, and by his influenee procured him redress. 
The governor thereupon reipiested his jmayers on his behalf, 
but he replied that this would be of little avail whilst ten 
score hands were being outstretched against him at his 
own gate. 

121 .A.li. 

(fob S'2h) The death of the revolted Zaid b. ‘Ali is stated, 
and how his body was exhumed, erueitied, and afterwards 
burned, as Mas. v, 470—1 ; and then the exjiedition of 
Nasr b. Sayyiir to Farghana, and how the (pieen -mother 
gave him her opinions on the essential rec[uisite.s for a ruler, 
as Tab. 1297. On the question of what caused Zaid’s 
rising (which is discussed Tab. 16G8), fobs. 88-4 contain 
the story of a dialogue between Hisham and Fhalid b. 
Safwiin b. al-Ahtam, which is related in the same terms 
in Agh. ii, 35, 1. 14, to 36, 1. ult. 

' cl' sJ! Td' ‘dll c_Sj2Li1 
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125 A.H. 

(fol. S6a) dies, telling his weeping children on his 

deathbed (fol. S7/)} that he had given them amply of this 
world’s goods, and they were equally liberal of their tears ; 
his worldly goods ho left to them, hut whatever of reward he 
might ha^'e earned remained his, and terrible indeed would 
his transition by death he shoidd that reward fail him.' 

AValid h. YazTd h. ‘.Vhd al-Malik succeeds, as provided 
by the loredeccssor "Walld. The new Caliph’s misconduct 
when leader of tlie pilgrimage, as Tab 1740-1, with the 
addition of a story, on the authority of Salih b. Kaisiin, how 
the Qiidi of (Medina, Sa‘d b. Ibrahim, told the people to 
burn the ‘ Qubba ’ which AValid had sent to be placed round 
the Ka'ba, and, on their hesitating because of its escort of 
500 troopers, he called for the coat of mail worn by ‘Abd 
al-Rahniiin on the day of Iladr, and, jdacing himself at their 
liead, l)urn('d it liiniself. The peoide’s Hrmncss protected 
him from the e.scort’s anger. (Aevertheless his dismissal 
from liis jjost soon followed, Tab. 1(08.) 

Hisham's wish to make his own son (Maslama his successor, 
and his failure, is told as in Tab. 1742, and the further fact 
(fol. 80/() that applications fur grants were refused by 
Ili-iham on the ground that he was merely in the position 
of tre;isurer for AYalld, and that his death followed thereon 
(but scarcely therefore, as the act seems to indicate scrupulous 
honesty). The difficulty about preparing his body for burial 
is given as Tab. 1730, and the name of lYalid’s mother and his 
bodily vigour as Tab. 1810—11. Poetry follows by AValid on 
Sulaima, whom he had married after divorcing her sister, see 
Fragm. 113, wliere the lines are different. He was partial 
and generous to poets, with one of whom he drank from 


b« ’W'V *k! jl.p- 

SI'’ L» 

1 corrected bv B.M. Add. 2o.277, fol. 20oi. 
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a pool of wine. His heresy is vouched for by Ahmad b. 
Kamil (Ibn ^ajara, the historian, died 3-50 a.h., AViist., 
Gesch., 123), who gives the story of his piercing a Qur’an 
with arrows, cf. Mas. vi, 10; Agh. vi, 125, 1. 8; and 
FalAri, ed. AliL, 159, ed Her., 182. And in conclusion is 
recorded a tradition handed down by al-Zuhri from 8a‘Td b. 
al-Mu.sayyib, tluit the Prophet was heard by ‘(Omar to say, 
on the occasion of the birth of a son named Walk! to the 
brother of Kmm Salma, that they had named him after 
one of their Pharaohs, and that in truth a man of this 
name would prove to this people even worse tlian Pharaoh. 
And al-AdJjra i a.scertained from al-Zuliri that it was this 
Mbdkl rather than the son and successor of ‘Abd al-Malik 
whom the Prophet intended by the phrase “ one of your 
Pharaohs.” 


12(i A.H. 

(fol. 87Q Yazid b. Walk! b ‘Abd al-Malik succeeds, 
Tab. 1825. He was the first Caliph wliose mother was 
a slave, which the Omayyads believed to be of ill augury for 
the continuance of the dynasty. 

127 A.H. 

(fol. 88^/) 3Iarwan b. Jluhammad succeeds (Tab. 1876 1 , 
and Ibrahim, Yazld’s sueces.sor, submits to him (ib. 1892). 
The name of iMarwan’s mother is given as Hiiribat al-Birmii, 
cf. 5Ias. vi, 47, and Fragm. 154-5, where al-Ja‘di, from 
whom iMarwiin’s nickname was derived, is called his uncle — 
here, his tutor — and is said to have been executed for heresy, 
as above mentioned. 


129 A.H. 

(fol. 885) The mission of Abu Muslim to Khurasan in the 
Abbasid cause. Tab. 1949, is followed by a statement of the 
divergencies between the ( Jmayyad and Abbasid rites in the 
Mosque, lab. 195.5-G; and (fol. 89u) the correspondence 
between Marwan and his General, Kasr b. Sayyar, Tab. 1973, 
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Abu.^Iuslim enters ilerv, Tab. 19<84. 

181 A H. 

(fol. Dl^/j Tlie plague of ‘ Ibu Qutaiba ’ is recoi’cled, and 
al-Asma‘i relates that 11,000 corpses were borne daily 
across the Tariq al-Mirbad tat Basra) ; that the deaths on 
the first dav were 70,000, and still more on the second and 
third ; and that doors were closed lest dogs should eat the 
bodies. This plague is mentioned also in the Kitab al- 
Ma'arif of the historian Ibu Qutaiba, ed. AViist., 202, as 
having hapjiened in this year, the Go\'eraor of Basra being 
iSalm b. Qutaiba (cf. Tab. iii, 21). The authority there is 
al-Asma'i, and he is cpioted as referring to it also as the 
plague of Salm. 

182 A.n. 

(fol. 98r() The defeat of Jlarwiin at the Ziib River is 
related as Tab. iii, 40-2 and 45-6, and the narrative of 
hi.s death follows in a form differing somewhat from the 
printed histories — see the text The story of the 
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Abbasid general placing Marwan’s head in his eldest 
daughter’s lap in requital for Zaid’s head having been 
similarly placed in the lap of his sister Zainab, seems new ; 
cf. Mir’at al-Zaman, op. cit., 2486. MasTidi, vi, 100, says 
that Marwan’s daughter rebuked his conqueror for eating 
the meal prepared for her father, a rebuke which Salfah 
confirmed. 

(fob 9oa) The escape of some of the Oma 3 ^yads to Abj’ssinia 
and their eventual surrender to Mahdi, 'Tab. iii, 46. 

Thus ended the Omaj’yad dynasti'. In the notice of 
Marwtin’s State Secretarj', ‘Abd al-Hamld b. Yahya (fol. 97rt), 
it is said that, according to the historians, the dj'nasty had 
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in its service at its close four men distinguished by qualities 
of the first rank : — Marwan himself, for his bravery and 
state ability ; his secretary, for his skill and eloquence ; 
Yazid h. ‘Omar b. Hubaira, for administration and soundness 
of judgment ; and Yasr b. Sayyiir, for vigour, moderation, 
and wide renown. The Caliph Mansur is reported (fob 95a) 
to have said of the Omayyads ; “ Why were they not 

granted their lives ; they would then have experienced under 
our rule what we experienced under theirs, and been as well 
disposed towards us as we were towards them, for, in truth, 
they were happy whilst alive and regretted when dearl.” ^ 

He was given an occasion for putting his precept into 
practice. Marwan had two sons, ‘Abd Allah and ‘Ubaid 
Allah, the latter of whom he had preferred in the order of 
succession to an elder brother, ‘Abd al-Malik, on the ground 
of his greater sirailarit}’ in name to his Abbasid opponent ; 
see Tab. iii, 204-5. By the received account they both 
escaped to Abyssinia, where one of them was killed, and the 
other was later captured and surrendered to Mahdi, dying in 
prison in 170 a.h. ; see Fragm. 205, Tab. iii, 46, 485, and 
569.2 There now follows (fob 95a) the story of the adventure 
of one of them in Yubia, which is given, but less fully, in 
Mas. vi, 163. He is there called ‘Abd Allah, here ‘Ubaid 
Allah, and in the result is not reconducted to prison, as in 
Mas‘iidi, but kept imder observation in one of the palaces 
with a suitable provision for his wants. And this, on the 
advice, not of ‘Isa, but of Isma‘Il b. ‘Ali, also uncle to 
Mansur. The story is not conclusive as to the Nubian 
monarch’s moral views ; the Oinajwad’s dynastic abasement 
may have been intentional, and as he thought, well-timed ; 
and in this version of the stoiy it proved not ineffective. 

Another story follows (fob 965), told by al - Hasan b. 


U' 


Lob L. L-J.o 


I I 

■ 




'■ ALi ‘'a,.!- '.aU Adi 

~ The pa''8iH''e in Tab. iii, 46, 1. 11, as torrecteii iu accordanue with Fragm. 
205, makes ‘Ubaid Allah the eue killed. In this text it is he who sur\ive5. 
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]^idr, how one of the fugitive Omayyads, Ibrahim b. 
Sulaiman b. ‘Abd al-3Ialik, who had been pardoned by Saffah 
at the intercession of his uncle Da’ud, was asked by the 
Caliph to relate what had happened to him whilst in 
hiding. He said that whilst at Hira he saw troops 
approaching from Kilfa, and suspecting they had come after 
him he escaped in disguise to Kiifa. Knowing no one, in 
his perj)lexitv he entered the courtyard of a house and sat 
there until the owner arrived with a retinue of attendants. 
He told him his life was in danger, and he was thereupon 
shown into a chamber overlooking the women's apartments, 
where he remained for a long period, well provided with all 
he needed, and not questioned in any way. Seeing his host 
ride out daily, Ibrahim asked him his motive. He answered 
that his father had been deliberately murdered by Ibrahim b. 
Sulaimiin ; that he had heard he was in hiding, and that he 
was lookins; out for his revenue. In astonishment at fate 
having conducted liim to his house, and tired of life, Ibrahim 
said that he conceived himself bound to helj) him to his 
redress, and that he was able to hasten its attainment, and he 
told him who he was. The man replied that lie believed him 
to be tired of hiding and anxious to be dead, but Ibrahim 
insisted that he was the murderer, and gave details of the 
deed. The man’s anger rose, but checking it he replied that as 
for his father he would later have the opportunity of taking 
his revenge on Ibrahim ; as for himself, he would not do 
anything to violate his asylum, but that he had better depart 
since he could not feel safe against a change of mind. And 
he offered Ibrahim a thousand dinars, which he refused, 
and departed. But never had he known, said he, a nobler 
character.^ 

* This anecdote is driven in similar terms in Ibn al-Jauzi’s “Kitab al- 
Mughaffalin,” Paris, Ar., 3,453, I'ol. I'iSn. 


(Ta be eontinaedS) 
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XXIX. 



THE TKADITIOX ABOUT THE CORPOEEAL RELICS 
OF BUDDHA. 


By J. F. fleet, I.C..S. (Eetd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 


II. 

TX my previous note on page 6-55 IE. above, I have given 
the narrative of the iMahaparinibbiina-Sutta about the 
cremation of the corpse of Buddha and the original dis- 
tribution and en.shrining of his corporeal relics.' We come 


' There are tvo points in that narrative, in respect ot which I would add some 
further remark-. 

1) III couueYion with the nuenchiuj of the funeral lire Cpage 663 and note 3), 
it i- perhaps not iiece'-ary to assume any supernatural aL'ency. 

It -eemn to me that, i't the matter may be judsed by the analogies of Western 
India, the ca.se \\a- a- follows. The Mallas of Kusinani beRan to e.\timfnibh the 
tire with iierfumed water .\t that moment, a hot-weather storm came on. The 
lain was the water which fell down iroin the sky to evtinsjui-h the pyre. The 
funeral pile haim!.' been [ilaced in a hollow, the water which collected theie wa.s 
the water which tor the same purpose “arose from the storehouse ol waters 
(bcneiUh the eiirlhi." And the text ha.s simply put all this m a poetical lashiou. 

(2) As I have said at the end of the note on page 6.5S. the actual cause of the 
death of Buddha was. coupled with extreme old age. an attack ol dysentery 
induced by a meal ot sfikara-maiidurn And I have .suggested that the disti 
consisted of "the succulent parts, titbit.-, of a youna- wild boar.” 

Since making that remark, I have, in looking into another matter, come across 
a suggestion bv Mr. Hoey (J.VSB, 1900. 80, note' that the dish con-i.-ted, not of 
boar’s flesh, hilt ot siikura-kan/ln, ‘ hog’s root.’ the root of a bulbous plant which 
IS a phahVtth'fi or article ot vegetarian diet. And I find that Mr. Watter- aiTived 
{fJii Yiiiin Chuang, 2. 28) at the o]iinion I agree with Xeumaun that the 
“ pious blacksmith was not likely to cook pickled pork tor the Buddha, aud think 
“ that fi'iKins or mushroum should be taken to be the meaning ot sukara- 
“ maddava ” 

The-e conjectures are ingenious, — Mr. Hoey’s in particular, — aud are not 
inapposite in view of the extent to which, we all know, the flesh ot the pig is 
tabooed in eastern lands. But they are not really uece--ary : and they do not 
meet the requirements ot the case, even apart trora the poiut- that the word 
in the text is not •.uUna-kaiidii, and that I cannot find any word lor - lungus ’ or 
‘ mushroom ’ containing a component which in any way resembles either ailkai-a 
or )H<(d//ara. 

Tliat the dish was not an ordinary one, of which anyone nii;j:ht sately partake, 
is plamlv indicated bv the Sutta. 'text, 231 127: trails., 71 The' dish was 
preiiared'for an euterta'iumeiit, given at I’ava bv the black-niitli’.s sou Chuiula, at 
which the food con-i-ted of kliadaniyaiii bhuiaiiiy.ii’ii pahutain eha sukara- 
maddavaih : “sweet tood both hard and soft, and aii abundance of .^ukara- 
niadduea.’'' Thi- tood was oft’ered to Buddha aud the Bliikkhus who were with 
him. But, bv the direction ot Buddha, the siiku} n-mmlduea was actually served 
to oulv hini, and his fidlowers were regaled with the other food : and Ehuuda was 
bidden to b'urv in a hole whatever remained of the siihirii-iHuddoin : because, 
said Buddha “ I see no one, in the world of men and Devas, or in the world of 
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now to the tradition about the subsequent fate of the 
eight deposits of those relics, which were placed in Stupas 
or memorial mounds at the localities shewn in the list 
given on page 671. And we take this matter in the order, 
as closely as we can determine it, of the dates of the writings 
from which we gather the tradition ; which, however, is of 
course not necessarily the order in which the tradition was 
developed. 

Divyavadana. 

We therefore take first a story which is found in the 
Sanskrit Buddhist work entitled Divyavadana, in chapter 26, 
Paiiisupradaniivadana, “ the gest of tlie giving of the dust.” 
The composition of this story may be referred provisionally 
(see page 889 If. below) to the period .\.i). dOO-doU. 

In respect of this story about the relics which is h)und 
in the Paihsupradiliiavadana, it has been asserted (this 
Journal, 1901. 400), by way of discrediting it off-hand, that 
“it begins in strange fashion, d j>ropot of nothing.”' As 
may now be seen, however, that is not at all the case ; and 
the grounds on which the story is open to criticism do not 
include incoherence. The story stands quite naturally, as 


^ara, or in that of Bralima, — no one amoiifr-st Samana-i, Brahmans, or 

men, - by whom, when eaten, that totni could be jiroperly di^^ested, >a\e oiih by 
a Tathagata.” And, we learn trom the tollowing context, even Buddha 
himself did nt)t eat that food with impunitv on that occasion. 

All this point" distinctly to some very rich animal lood, liable to ciuickly 
decompose with unpleasant ret«ult.s. In the pre>eut time, while only iow-caste 
people eat the tlesh of the village-pig, all clas.ses ot people in India who eat meat 
at all will treely eat the wild boat. And it seems not at all certain that, in 
ancient times, the higher classes did not eat even the domesticated jiig, which may 
in those days have been ."omewhat more carefully looked after, at lea."t uccasiuuallv, 
than is now the ca^e. For in.'^tance, in Jataka Xo. 30, one of the characters is 
disukara, a porker, named ^lunika, belonging to a kutuinbihf, a landed proprietor, 
“the squire” (translation) ; and Munika w'as fed up on rice-giuel to make all 
sorts of dainty dishes at the wedding-feast of the squire’s daughter. The same 
feature figures again in Jataka Xo. 2S6. It may, therefore, not even be necessary 
to a.«sume that the pig was a wild pig. 

It may be added that a list of prohibited meats given in the Vinayapitaka, 
Mahavagga, 6. 23, 8, does not include the flesh ot the pig. The list is contined 
to the flesh of man, the elephant, the horse, the dog, the serpent, the lion, the 
tiger, the panther, the bear, and the wolf or the hyena. 

^ It has also been said (loc cit.) that the passage in it about the opening of the 
Stupas is “very corrupt and obscure.” The editors, however, did not find it 
necessary to make any such observation, or even to elucidate the meaning by 
notes. The text only requires to be read with a little thought and some general 
knowledge, and without a desire to pla(% it in an unfavourable light. 
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part and parcel of a thoroughly well connected narrative 
which, as far as we have occasion to cite it, runs (see the 
text edited by Cowell and Neil, page 364 ff.) as follows ; — 

On a certain occasion when Buddha wa.s sojourning in the 
neighbourhood of Bajagriha, he took his alms-bowl, and 
went into the city to collect alms (364). He came to the 
king’s high-road (366). And he was seen there by two 
boys, — one, Vi java by name, of good family ; the other, 
Java, of a very leading family, — who were playing at 
making houses of dust. They recognized the signs which 
stamped him as a very great personage. And Ja^ a, having 
nothing else to offer, threw into the alms-bowl a handful 
of dust ; coupling with his act a silent expres,sion of hope 
that he might become a king, ruling over the whole world, 
and might, in that capacity, manifest in some form or another 
his devotion to Buddha. 

Buddha accepted the offering. And, reading the thought, 
he turned to his companion, and said (368): — “This bov, 
Ananda I , by reason of this groundwork of merit, shall, 
a hundred years after the death of {me) the Tathilgata,^ 
become, at the city Piitaliputra, a king, Asoka by name, 
a universal monarch over the whole globe, a pious man, 
a very king of religion ; and he .shall cause my corporeal 
relics - to be spread far and wide, and shall establish 84,000 
monuments of religion.” ® 

' Compare ibid., pp, 379, 402 ; and pp. 348, 350, 385, for the same date for 
Upagupta, the spiritual adviser of Asoka. 

’■ The term used in the text heie is iarirn-dhritu. It occurs wherever I give 
“ corporeal relics.’’ At the places where I do not include the word “corporeal,” 
the text presents simply dhiitu. 

For Uinra-dhatu we have in Pali works occasionally the term idrmka dhdtu ; 
sometimes in composition, sometimes as two separate words in apposition. 

The terms Minra-dhiitii, intirilca-dlifitii, distinguish ‘corporeal relics’ from 
pSnbhoyikii-dhdtit, ‘use-relics,’ relics consisting ot articles used or worn, and 
iiddestka-d/idtK, ‘illustrative or indicative relics,’ i e., apparently, memorials, 
including images, of acts performed. 

The word dhdtu by itself appears to have been used freely in all three senses, 
accoriling to the context. It occurs both as a masculine and as a neuter. And 
it seems to mean indifferently either ‘ relic ’ or ‘ relics,’ according to the context, 
whether it stands in the singular or in the plural. 

^ The term used in the text here, and wherever I give ‘ ‘ monuments of 
reliu-ion,’’ is dhaniia-rajikd, ‘religion-line, or streak, or row.’ 

The editors have explained this term, in their index of words, as meaning 
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At that time, we are told (369), Bimbisiira wa.s reigning, 
at Rajagriha. The text gives a succession of ten kings after 
him ; commencing with liis sou Ajiitasatru, and going as far 
as Yindusara, who was reigning at Patalipntra.’ Yindusara 

‘ a royal edict on the Law/ And it would not be •'urpri'^in;^ it the word -hould 
be found elsewhere used to denote the column*', 'Sometimes iiiserihed, 'Sometimes 
plain, which Asoka appear-? to huYp «et up in really huge iiunibei^. But it "eems 
to be distinctly indicated as meaning in this text *a Stupa/ by the eniployment 
of the word itselt in the two Yeises '^page 889 below) which sum up ^^hat 
“ the Maurya ” did. 

In order, however, to avoid confU'i<»n and to escape tlie mconveuieuce ot having 
to give the original terms m biackets, I preter to u-'e, rc'-pectively. •• monument.s 
of reliiiion ” and “ Stupa"/’ according to ihe term a<-tually >taiidmg in the text. 

The number, 84,000, of the-?e monumeuL ot religion oi Stupa" ^\a" determined 
by the number ot cities at which they were to be ]>laced. And the iiuinher of the 
cities was, of coulee. ba"ed ou there being 81,000 dhnium'ih'J.h'Didas or "ectioiis of 
the haw taught by Buddha -'"ee, e.g.. liipavaiii'a, 0 9:1. 9'>), or 82.000 taught 
by Buddha and 2.000 b\ a disciple (Tlieragatha, 1024). 

The Dipavaiiisa would intimate that theie were 84.000 citie>. and no nmre, in 
Jambudipa, India: »ee the pas"age in 6. 80-99. ^^hlcU de'Cribe^ A"oku as 
founding, in the course of tliree years, 84,000 Aiamas, mona"teries, one at each 
of the 81,000 cities which tliere were iu Jambudipa in verse 98. exiguucies of 
metre necessitated an omis"ion of tlie word lor ‘ thoU"auds : ’ the number of 
cities stands at tirst sight at onlv 84 : “ at that time, in Jambudipa there were 
84[000] cities So, also. Butldhaglioslia. iu the introdueliou To his Samanta- 
pasddika I Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 8. 803), has described AsOka as founding 
84,000 Viharas, monasteiies, adomed by 84,000 ChC-ti}as.— (this ma\ here 
denote either orflinary shrines or relic-'hrme"), — “ in 84,000 cities in the whole 
of Jambudipa.” At that rate, the citic", towns, and ^il]ages iu Jambudipa, 
India, would be outnumbm-d by the 99.0u0 iu the thive Mahrirri"hrra countries, 
and the 96,000 in the traugavadi province of Mvsorr. The 84.0(i0 cities in 
Jambudipa, however, weie all selei-ted ones, each with not le"s than a croie of 
iuhahitants , see page 888 below. 

This traditional Buddhi"t uumber figures, of course, in \anoU" otlier diiertioiis. 
In earlv ages of the present aeon, there weie some successions ot 84.000 kings 
(Bipavamsa, 3. 17, 35, 3S|. and one of 82.000 'ibid.. 48). Tlie great king 
Maha-^udassauu possessed 84,000 cities, elephants, hor.ses, chariots, ^\i^es, and 
soon (8BE, 11, i74tf.). The praisc" of Buddha, when he was in tiiu Tushita 
heaven, were sung iu 84,000 stanzas (Lahta\ hstara, ed. Letmann, 7-11). And, 
while he was still leading a secular life, Buddha enpned the possession of 
a harem of 84.000 ladies, amongst whom Gopa, daughter of the Sakva 
Dandapani, was his chief queen ('ibid., 157). 

Regarding the standard numbers, some traditional, some no doubt actual of 
the cities, town.s, aud villages in the ancient territorial divi"ious of India, see 
a note in my Di/nasttes of the Kanarese Districts, in the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, vol. 1. part 2, p. 293, note 2. To the instances given 
there, it may be added that the traditional number for Kashmir was 66,068 ; see 
Stem’s translation of the Rajataramgini. 2. 418. 

It may be observed that the number 84,000 is found amongst the Jaiu" also. 
For instance, the number of pdimms or scattered pieces ot the Siddhaiita which 
belonged to the first twenty-three Tirthamkaras was 84,000 (lA, 21. 299'. 
And 84,000 years formed a period of punishment in hell ( Lvdsao-adasaO 
translation, 162 f.). ° ’ 

^ The text does not mention Chandragupta. It distinctly specifies Ajatasatru 
as a son of Bimbisara. The construction appears to imply that each successor is 
0 be understood as the son of his predecessor. Aud thus this passao-e would 
actually seem to represent ^ indusara as a sou of Xanda. ° 
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had a son named Susima, and subsequently, from another 
wife, tu'o (^)tlior sons {drOj, of whom one was named Asdka, 
and the other Yigatas'oka, or Vltasdka (419 ff.). 

At the time when Yindusara was on his death-bed (372), 
Susima was absent at Taksha.sila, quelling an insurrection. 
With the help of the ministers (373). Asdka fraudulently 
got himself appointed to the sovereignty. As soon as he 
heard that Yindusara was dead, Su-^Ima hurried back to 
assert his rights. He was slain, however, at the gates of 
Pahdiputra. And Asdka was fully established as king. 

Asdka pro^•cd tt) be so ferociously cruel that he became 
known as Chandiisoka (374). And he took into his service, 
at riitaliputra, to do his slaughterings for him, a man of 
similar disposition, originally named Girika, but in like 
manner known as Chandagirika. For this person, Asdka 
built a house '375 i, so beautiful externally that it was known 
as riiinmiij/itkd-hiiiiilhana, “ the charming prison ; " and he 
made him a promi-~e that no one who entered the place should 
ever leave it again. And Chandagirika, going to the 
Kurkutariima monastery, acquired there, from overhearing 
a certain Bahqjandita read a Mm, a knowledge of all the 
toi’tures practised on people in hell by the keepers of hell. 

Aow, a certain Buddhist Bhik.shu Samudia (376), who 
had come to I’apdiputra, was misled by the deceitful 
api)earance of the house, which, charming enough outside, 
was internally like a very hell ; and, strolling into it, 
he was promptly seized by Chandagirika, and (om) was 
bidden to j)Tep;ire for death. As the result of his cries and 
supjdications, a respite was given to him for seven days. 
But then (378) he was thrown into an iron cauldron, full 
of water and blood and fat of men and other filth, and 
a great tire was kindled under it. He remained, however, 
unharmed, and was found by Chandagirika seated on a couch 
on a water-lilv on the surface of the contents of the cauldron. 

Chanda<?irika sent word of the matter to the king, who 
came with a great company of people to see the sight. The 
Bhikshu recognized the opportunity of converting the king. 
After some preliminary observations, he told the king 
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(379) of the prophecy of Buddha, which marked him out 
for better things. “ And,” he said, “ whereas thou hast 
established this heU-like place, into which thousands of 
living beings are thrown, thou oughtest, sire ! , to give 
security to all creatures, and fulfil the wishes of the 
Blessed One.” 

Then the king (380) became filled with faith in Buddha, 
and asked pardon of the Bhikshu for the treatment given to 
him. And, when the Bhikshu had gone forth, the king 
himself prepared to depart. At that point, however, 
Chanclagirika reminded the king of his promise, that no 
one who entered the place should ever leave it. “ Which 
of us came in first?,” said the king. “I did,” said 
Chanclagirika. Then the king had him seized by the 
slaughterers ; and he was taken into the torture -chamber 
and was burnt. And the king had “ the charming prison ” 
demolished, and gave security to all creatures. 

Then, having been thus converted, king Asoka resolved to 
cause the corporeal relics of Buddha to be spread far and 
wide. And, going with a body of troop.s, an armed escort, 
composed of the usual four constituents of an army 
(elephant.s, chariots, cavalry, and infantry),^ he opened to 

^ The expression in the text is: — chaturangeua baiakayena gatvil. In 
consequence ot the desire to discredit the story bv auy means whatsoever, even 
this natural and harmles.? little detail has been seized as a pretext tor hostile 
criticbm, based on statements (thi> Journal, 1901. 400 f.) that “ Ajatasattu’a 
stupa was at Rajagaha, a tew mile‘s trom AsokaV capital,” and “the time given 
was one of protound peace,” and on the question: — “"What, then, was the 
might)' force to do ? ” 

As regards the “time of profound peace,” thei*e is no evidence either way. As 
regards the “few mile<,” the distance between A&Oka’s capital, Pataliputra, and 
Rajagriha, wa.s not less than about torty miles, or four days’ journey; and the 
subsequent tour embraced a stretch of not less than 220 'miles to Kapilavastu. 

The word balakaya, ‘force-body,’ no doubt often denotes a large army. But 
there is no objection to taking it as meaning simply an armed escort, such as 
kings would always take with them even on peaceful tours. The JJivisioual 
Commissioner of the present day trav^l.s Avith an hat is, it he has an elephant 
with him, a complete chaturanga-halaldta. Is it to be supposed that Asoka 
would go about alone? The same work similarly represents him (389) as taking 
a ehaturonga-halakdija with him, when he went round with Upagupta to see the 
places at which Buddha had dwelt. 

It may be added that, when Asoka did travel in style with a “ mighty force,” 
he went with no mere chatnranga-halahdyay but: — satta-yojan-ayamaya 
yojana-vitth^aya mahatiya senaya; “with a great army seven yojanas long and 
one ybjana broad : ” so at least says Buddhaghosha (see Vinayapitaka, 3. 335), in 
mentioning a certain occasion on which the king went from JPataliputta to the 
Bodhi-tree. 
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the bottom the drmv'-stupn, the Stupa containing a drln't (of 
relics),* erected by Ajatasatru, and took out the corporeal 
relics of Buddha. Then, having completely restored (the 
damripe);^ and having given [harh) a portion of the relics,® 
he erected {/niiiin) the Stiipa. In the same way, with 
a reverent intention {hhnktimatah), he treated in detail 
the second Stupa ; and so on. until, having taken (relics) 
from seven dronds,^ and having erected [(if/niii) the Stilpas, 
he went to the villagre Rama^rama. 

There the king was received by the Niigas, the serpent- 
demons, and was led dowi by them into their abode ; ® and 
they preferred a request to him, saying: — “We will on this 
very spot do worship to it.’’ To this, the king assented.® 


' The woril which I have remlerecl by having- opened to the bottom” is 
ufjiltj/ii. ‘ having toin up, extirpated.’ The context implies that the Stupa was 
not actually dcetioyed, though it wa- opened ; 'o we do not give to utpCitija a lorce 
which it fonietiiue'i hav. 

In this pa^e^^ge. the term diontt-stttpn has been selected for hoetile treatment, 
on the grounds Tthi- Journal. 1901. -100 t.) that "the Diona Stupa, the one put 
up ovei the \e"el, nas al-o fpiite clo-e by’’ (and -o an opening of it would not 
necessitate an expedition with a mighty torce), and that "the expression Drona 
Stupa is remarkable.” 

Hut the passage does not refer to the Stupa erected by the Brahman Drona. 
It distinctlv speaks ot the Stupa erected by Ajatasatru. .\ud it siiiiplv qualities 
that Stu|ia'a.s a (linn'i-stiipn in accordance with the idea ^ee page 667 above) that 
each of the original eight Stupas contained a lUnmi of relic.s. 

- The text savs : — uddhftranaih cha vistarena kritva. Here, tidarma = ‘ in 
detail, fullv.’ The exYiiei-ihm jh n-ot/d/itti tinciii i-ri, ‘to make repairs of a thing 
worn out,’ is ol constant occurrence in epigraphic records; and the text must 
reter here to repairing the relic-chamber; not to ‘‘putting them (the relics) 
di.stributively in the place [or the places] whence they had been taken.” 

' The text has : — dhatu-pratyamsaiii dattvii. And, in view ot such terms as 
p> ‘every year, yearh. ’ praliijutruiii, ‘in every limb.’ Ac., it might 

be rendered by “having given (liu-ay) every item of the relics.” 

Cowell and Xeil’s index ot words, however, assigns to pi-afyam^a the meaning 
of ‘ division, share.’ And the word certainly seems to occur in that sense in the 
same work 132 f. Also, the general tendency ot the whole tradition seems to 
indicate that we ought to believe that the places visited were not entirely despoiled 
of their lelics. At the same time, the text, mentioning the making’ot repairs 
before the living back ot a portion ot the relics, would seem to imply that that 
portion of°the relics was not replaced in the relic-chamber. On this point, 
compare page 908 below, and note. 

^ The text has : — vavat sapta-droiiad grahaya ; “ having taken from as far as 
seven ilroniis.” 

= That would be under the waters of a lake, according to the usual belief 
reo-arding the residences of the Xagas ; at any rate, in some subterranean place. 

” The meaning is this. The Xagas were seeking to prevent the king from 
opening the Stupa. So, to avoid exciting any temptation, they did not take him 
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Then the king was led iij) again by the Xagas from their 
abode. And so peojale shall say {mlnshi/ati In) : — 

“ But at Eamagrama {there rs) to this day the eighth 
Stupa ; the reverent Xagas preserved it at that time ; from 
this one the king did not obtain relics ; but the trustfvd king 
thought over the matter, and went away (eiuife content, eren) 
without doing that [irlncli he hail come to do).’' 

Then the king (-181) caused S4,O0o boxe.s {haraiu/o) to be 
made, of gold and silver and crystal and cat’s-eye quartz, 
and placed the relics in them. Then one by one he 
distributed 84,000 earthen jars (huinhhn) and 84,000 
(i/incribed) tablets into the hands of Yak.shas, genii. And 
he commanded the Yakshas to establish a monument of 
religion in every city in the whole world, great, medium- 
sized, or small, in which there should be a complete crore {of 
people). 

Now, at that time at Takshasilii there were thirty-six 
crore.s {of peojile). And they demanded thirty-six of the 
boxe.s. The king, hou-ever, saw at once that, at that rate, 
there would be no proper spreading abroad of the relics. 
So, being a man who had his wits about him {iipLii/a-Jha), he 
said that thirty-five crores must of course be subtracted. 
And he exidained fully that, wherever there shoidd be more 
or less {th/m one erore of peoiilr, after makiny amj coavenient 
deduction), there a box was not to be given. 

Then the king went to the Kurkutarama monastery, and 
approached the Sthavira Yasas, and .said : — ‘‘ This is my 
desire ; that on a certain day, in a certain division of it, 
I should establish 84,000 monuments of relio-ion.” The 
Sthavira replied : — “ Be it so ; at that time I will veil the 
disc of the sun with my hand.” So, on that day, the 
Sthavira Ta.sas veiled the di.sc of the sun ■with his hand ; ^ 
and thus, on a certain day, in a certain division of it, there 

to it. They proposed that he >hould wnr^.hip it trom the place to "wliich they led 
him. And they asked to be allowed the honour ui doiug so at the same time and 
in his company. 

‘ This has been understood to indicate a solar eclipse. But of course it was 
a signal, by preconcerted arrangement, for all the Yakshas to work at one and 
the same time. 
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were established 84,000 monuments of religion. And so 
people shall say [fdkx/ii/nti dm) : — 

“He indeed, the Maiirya, having obtained relics of the 
Sage from {each ot) those seven ancient works {hrifi), made 
in a day, throughout the world, eighty {and) four thousands' 
of Stupas of beautiful appearance like the autumn moon.” 

44dicn the king Asdka had thus established 84,000 
monuments of religion, he became ])ious, a very king of 
relis'ion ; and his name came to be Dharmasoka. And so 
people shall say {vahxhi/afi dm) : — 

“For the welfare of (///-s) subjects, the honourable and 
glorious Maurya caused Stupas to be made throughout the 
whole world ; having previously become Chandiisoka, the 
cruel Asoka, by that deed he became Dharmiisoka, the pious 
Aidka.” 

* * •^^ »* * 

Such is the story in the Divyavadilna. As regards the 
date to which the composition of it may be referred, we 
have to make the following observations. 

The Paihsupradanavadana, which contains this story, is 
part of a narrative, commencing with it and ending with 
chapter 29, which seems to have been known as the Asokii- 
vadiina, thougli that title is attached to only chapter 29. 
And that narrative is one of a collection of stories in respect 
of which the editors have said (preface, p. 7, note 1 , and p. 8) 
that they were evidently composed by various authors, and 
are to be regarded, not as translations from any Pali original, 
but as having come from an independent source, and as 
being isolated surviving fragments of what was once a large 
literature. 

As regards the earliest limit for the Asokavadiina, its last 
chapter gives, after A.sdka, a succession of five kings, 
commencing with Saihpadin, son of Dharmavivardhana, 
otherwise called Kunilla, who was a son of Asdka, and 

' The text of this Pada is : — loke sasiti sasad ahmi sahasuiiii. The metre 

(YaisvadevI) is faulty at sfditi iusad, Txhere ixe have instead of 

I conjecture that the original reading nui~t have been : — 

lokersitim chatvari alma sahasram ; with an hiatus after chutt ih i. 

In the second Piida, tasya riahe/i has of course to he scanned ’•heh. 
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ending with Pushyamitra, son of Pushyadharman. And 
it says that, when Pushyamitra w'as slain, the race of the 
Mauryas was exterminated. There can be but little doubt, 
if any, that in this Pushyamitra we hare, not a 3Iaur}^a, but 
the Pushpamitra who, according, for instance, to the Vishnu- 
Puritna, was the first of the Suhga kings, the successors of 
the Mauryas. But, however that ma}' be, the Asokavadana 
carries on the succession after Asdka for five reigns, and 
no further. This suggests about n.e. 1-5(1 as the earliest 
possible date for the composition of the Asdkavadiina. But, 
of course, it does not follow, nor is it at all likeh', that the 
story was really composed in so early a time as that. And, 
amongst other features in the succession which is given from 
Bimbisara to Asdka’s father Vindusara, the omission to 
mention Chandragupta (see page 884 above, and note Ij 
points at once to an ajjpreciably later time, when the 
tradition about the line of kings hud become very imperfect, 
at least among the Buddhists, in that part of the comitry 
to which the author belonged. 

As regards the later limit for the Asfdkavadana, the editors 
have only observed, in general connexion with the whole 
collection (preface, 9), that in the stories in the Di\yavadana 
there is no mention of Avalokitcsvara and 3IahjusrI, nor 
(except perhaps in one passage) of the formula : — Orii Mani 
padme {or 3Ianipadmei hum. And, as Avalokitesvara and 
Mailjusrl are gods of the Mahayiina school, which according 
to tradition had its origin in the “ Council ” which was held 
under the patronage of Kanishka, the indication so given 
was perhaps intended to be much the same as that given 
subsequently by Professor Kem, when he wrote {JIan. Lid. 
Buddhism, 10) : — “ This valuable collection must have been 
“ reduced to its present state in a period after Kaniska, for 
“ the Dinara repeatedly occurs in it as the name of an Indian 
“ coin ; yet the constituent parts of it are undoubtedly, for 
“ a large part, anterior to a.u. 100, abstraction made of the 
“ idiom, which may have been modified.” 

Jfow, as regards the argumentiim ex silent io , — does any 
part of the Divyiivadana mention any at all of the di^ iaities 
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of the same class with Avalokitesvara and ManjusrT? ; such 
personages do not seem to have come within the scope of the 
work. However, we do not propose to discuss the date of 
the whole collection. We are concerned here with only the 
Asokavadiina portion of it. 

For the rest, — the difficulty indicated bj' Professor Kern, 
but not really existent,* may be removed by excepting the 
Asokavadiina, under the effect of what may he implied by 
the words “ for a large part,” from his exjjression of opinion 
regarding the date. And there is justification for doing 
that in the use itself of the word iltndra, for which the 
editors ha\e given in their index only two references, both 
to passages in the Asokavadiina, pages 427, 434. Like 
the faulty succession of kings, the use of this word is 
indicative of a by no means early date ; for, the earliest 
fixed instances of the use of this word to denote a coin or 
weight current in India are found in inscriptions of 
Chandragupta II. of .v.u. 407-08 and 412 (F.GI, 38 f., 33).^ 

Beyond that, all that we can say at pi-esent is this An 
Asokaraja-Sfitra was translated into Chinese in a.d. 512 ; 
and we are told that this translation may be a translation of 
the Asokavadiina (B. Kanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1343). But, 
before that, an Asokariljavadana-Sntra was translated into 
Chinese in a.d. 317-4*0; and we are told that it may be 
a part of the A.klkavadiina (id , No. 1344). And in a.d. 384 
there was translated into Chinese a “Sutra on the cause of 
the eye-destruction of Fa-yi (Dharmavardhana ?) the prince 
of Asoka ” (id.. No. 1307). This translation cannot, indeed, 
have been made from that part of chapter 27, the Kunalii- 
vadana, dealing with the same topic, which we have in the 


^ The difficulty U cieated by tlie combiuatiou, n(»t at all made by Protes&or 
Keni lor the first time (»ee, e.^:., Beal, Ueconis, 1, 56, note 200 , loi, note 97), 
of two separate statements, one of which is quite erroneous, without looking fully 
into them . with the result (u'-ed in Man. bid. Huddhi'^m, 118^ of obtainmi;- an 
inteiyal of three centuries Irom the death ot that king whom we always mean 
when we speak of simply Asoka to the begiuniiig ot the reign ol Kauishka. and 
so of placing Kauishka in the last quaiter of the tii-st century a.d., and his 
“ Council” about A.D. 100 (id.. 121). 

On this point, s-ee lurther a Note on “ The Traditional Date ot Kanishka ” in 
the Mi-'Cellaneou^ Commuuicati«»n-' ot this Xuni])er. 

2 For later in-'tances in the same sene^, see ibid., 40, 41, 262, 265. 
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AsokayaclSna of the Divravaclana ; because the latter is in 
prose intersjjersed u'ith only some o-j verses, whereas the 
original of the translation consisted of 343 verses. But it 
can hardly be doubted that the story is the same in both ; 
namely (Divya\adana, dOo If.), how xdsoka gave to his son 
Dharmavivardhana the name Kunala, Ijecairse his eyes 
resembled those of the l ?nid/a-hird ; how Kuniila submitted 
to having his eves plucked nut, in consequence of the 
machinations of bis .step-mother Tishyarak.shita ; and how, 
in the end, truth and justice prevailed, and Kunala’s eyes 
were restored, and Tishyarakshitii M'as slain. And thus, 
while the text in tlie r)i\ vavadana was not the original of 
the Chinese translation, still it may quite possibly have been 
in exi.stence by a.o. 384. 

Furtlicr, as we shall .see, the Dlpavaiiisa prove.s the 
exi.stence by not later than a.o. 360 of a belief that Asbka 
the Maurya was in po.ssession of relics of Buddha. And the 
Fo-sho-hing-t,san-king jjroves the existenee by A.n. 414-21 
of a belief that he obtained corporeal relies of Buddha by 
opening seven of the eight original .8tnpas. And so the text 
in the Divyiivadana narrating tluit occurrence may, also, 
quite possibly have been in existenee by the same date, 
A.n. 384. 

Thus, taking everything together, we may place the 
composition of the Asokavadana of the Divyavadiina 
provisionally in the period A.n. 300-350. But it must be 
added that Fa-hian (Beal, Eeco>-<l-<, 1. introd., 63) has 

mentioned the legend of the giving of the dust and of the 
conversion of A.soka by a Bhikshu in the torture-house, 
without including the detail of the 100 years after the 
death of Buddha, and without, in fact, asserting that or 
any definite date for AsOka anywhere in his writings ; and 
this tends to suggest that the detail of the 100 years may 
have been evolved, and the finishing off of the story as 
we have it in the Asokavadiina maj' have been accomplished, 
after a.d. 400. From either point of view, there is the 
possibihty that, whatever may be the real date of this 
Asokavadana, certain verses in it, introduced by the expression 
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fak-shjjati hi, vaks/uiati ihn, ‘‘ and ^o people >luill say,” — 
(three of them are translated on jjages 888, 889, above), — 
may be excerpts from an earlier framen-ork around which 
the story, as we have it, was built np,' 

We mav jierhaps determine something more definite 
hereafter, when we can fix the time of the evolution of 
the full story about Tishvarakshita. Here, in the Asdkii- 
vadana, we have, not onh" the tale about her and Kuniila, 
but also (in the same chapter, d97 f,) a version of the tale 
about her attempt t<i destroy the Ilddhi-tree. Only the 
latter story figures, in A,n. d’20-4D, in the 31ahavamsa 
(Tumour, 129; Wijesinha, 78 1, and not in exactly the same 
form. It is mentioned, however, by also Fa-hian, in about 
A.D. 400 (Beal, Ri-coni':, 1. introd., 00), but there again with 
another difference.- The instructive points ufill probably be, 
when and how was the name itself, Tishyarakshitii, evolved? 


' tVu hiivo tills O’cprsssioii tliirtoea tiiiiis in tli,’ .Vtakriviulain. «uj always 
iutioiluciii;;’ vei'i't'S which. I tlnnk, ina\ t:ml\ i>o coU'ithTed tnmiework-ver-es. 
I do not tiud it unywhoiv eUe in the Div\dv;uliua. Bvit throujrli the le^t ot the 
work there run two expre'ys.i^ju-', not iV»und in the A-iokavadrinu. namelv. tjatham 
Jind ijothiun (ihh'isJoiia. which may or may uot mark the u^e of 
framew()ik-vei8(‘8 there. 

- Accordiu;^- td i'a-hian, the tiueou at A'^Oka — (Jie doe~ not niL-ntion her 
name)— ^ent men to cut the tree down. 

Accordiuy’ til the Divtavadana, Thhvaiakshita, the chief (jiieen of A«dka — 
(PadmaMiti. the umther at Kun.ila, only >tyitd dtvt \ — employed a woman 
named ^[atah‘’I to make the tiee withei by chaun’5 and In tying a coni rt<uud it. 

According to the ^lahavam'-a iTiiinour, 1*J2: cunected bv AVijfsiiiha, 78', 
Ti'’‘'arakkha, a queen ot Asdka. dettiojed the tree by a thorn fappaiently 
puisonou'si of a wi-mf/n-plant. 

Iliuou T'-iaiicr 8ays (Julh-u, 1. 482 f. , Thai, i^ecofifs. 2. 117; 

"Watters, Or I'tufn iliwiiiKj, 2 11.3 that AMika him'elt tried to deatro) the tree 
bv cutting through its loot*-; and that, when that atteiiqjt failed, hib (]ueen^ — 
(he due'^ not mention her name) — cut it d<)wu, but A-oka had meanwhile 
repente<l, and hy In', prayers, and by bathing the rook with perfumed milk, he 
revived it. 

3 According to Tumour (122). the Mahavamsa say-s that lour yeai^ after the 
death ot his beloved queen Asaudhiniitta, who was a devoted lollower ot Buddha, 
the king Dharama^iika : — tassa rakkhaiii mahesitte thapesi visam-iisavam ; 
“installed as queim one of her guardbwomeu who was of a disagreeable 
disposition.” 

AVije^iuba indicates ;7S) that the correct reading is, uot tassii rakkham, but 

TiSf^drakkhani. 

Perhaps 80 . But. as tissa is? another form of tassn, ' of her,' and as it seems 
that we lune Ti'siTvakkliu in Piili agaimt .with a difference in the ({uantitv of 
the vowel in the second s\ liable) Tidi\arakshita in Sanskrit, it is uot impossible 
that the name was not taken into Pali from a Sanskrit original, but was evolved 
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and is it established for a.d. 884 bj’ the Chinese translation 
made in that year ? 


Dipavamsa. 

Next in order of time we have the earliest extant Ceylonese 
chronicle, the Dipavamsa, which carries the ancient history 
down to the death of king Mahilsena, about a.d. 8b0,' and 
was plainly finished off soon after that occurrence. 

The Dipavamsa does not say anything about relics of 
Duddhu in connexion with Susiniiiga's son, whom it calls 
both Kalasbka (4. 44 ; 5. 80; and Asbka (5. ‘45). 

It mentions Asbka the Gloriya, grandson of Chandagutta 
and son of Biudusara, as Asbka (e.g., 1. 27 ; o. b9, 10<! ; 
6. 18, 22), Dhammiisbka, “the pious Asbka” (1. 2G ; 7. 45), 
Asbkadhamma (5. 82, 101; 0. 23),'^ Piyadassana (6. I, 2), 
and Piyadassi (6. 14, 24). It does not apixnir to say anything 
about his having borne the appellation ChandiTsbka. Nor 
does it (as far as I can see) offer any explanation us to hoAV 
he acquired the appellation Dhamniiisoka, Asbkadhamma : 
at any rate, it does not give any such explanation in the 
passage (G. 8G fp.) which recites how in the course of three 
years he founded, in honour of the 84,000 sections of the 


iroin raJkJm, and consequently tliat it was ot I’uli invention and was 

subsetiuently Sanskritized. 

Is the name found in any of the writings of BuddhaghG'^ha ? And. if so, in 
what precise form ? 

^ The supposed date of this fK*currence is a.d. 302. That, however, is 
according to the anaiigement ot the chronology with n.c. 543, tor the death of 
Buddha, as the starting-])uiut. But that nrnxngenient antedates all the early 
chronology by ;)ust about ‘iixty years ; it places, tor instance, the initial date ot 
Chandiagupta. the graudtather of Asuka, in n.c. 381, x\hereas we know from the 
Greek sources that Chandragupta's initial date was closeiv about b.c. 320. 

Ip to what exact time a continuous correction, perhaps graduallv diniinishing 
fiom about sixty yeais to a vanishing point in the twellth or thirteenth century 
A.D., must be made in the Ceylonese chronology, is not quite certain yet. But an 
adjxistnient ot closely about sixtv yeais has to he made until at auv rate atter the 
times of Buddhaghosha and the Thera Mahanania. 

- This form seems to have been obtained, not bv inverting the components of 
I)ha}nmdsok<>, hut by joining toirether, with an omission of the ending rdja, the 
two separate bases A.\dka and uhamnmrUjn^ “ Asoka the king ot religion,” 
trom which we have the accusative A-^bkam dhmnmardjin\tt)ii in 15. 6, 9. 
Compare note 3 on page 903 below. 
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Law, 84,000 Aramas, monasteries, one at each of the 84,000 
towns which there were in Jambudipa (India).' 

It does not present any such story as that found in the 
Divj'avadana. And it does not indicate how Asoka the 
Moriya had obtained any relics of Buddha. But, in con- 
nexion with the possession of such by him, it gives the 
following story (ed. Olden berg, 15. 5 ff.) — 

King Deviinariipiya-Tissa of Ceylon announced to the 
Thera, the Elder, 5Iuhiuda, his desire to found a Thupa 
of the Teacher, Buddha. Mahinda deputed a Samanera, 
a novice, named Sumana,® to go to Asoka the dhammaraja, 
“ the king of religion,” at Pataliputta, and to ask for some 
choice relic {dlidtii-raraih ; verse?) for that Thiipa. Sumana 
took his alms-bowl and robe {pnttn -clnvnrdih verse 9), 
and instantaneously departed {ijoiiu/ through thr aii ) from 
the mountain (Missaka).'* As5ka filled the alms-bowl {of 
Siiiiifinu) with relics (verse 11).^ Sumana took the relics 
(verse 12), and went through the air to the god Kosiya 
(Indra), from whom he obtained another choice relic {dhdfu- 
rarum; verse 14), the right collar-bone of Buddha (verse lo).® 
And then he straightway stood again upon the mountain 
(ilissaka ; verse 16). 

The remainder of the account is somewhat obscure, no 
doubt through some of the text being missing ; and it has 


' See note 3 on page 883 above. 

- "SVe are, perhaps, not really concerned with anv-thiug after the gift of relics 
bv Asilka. But the whole story may as well be given, to round the matter off, 
aiid to be available tor any other purpose. 

■’ This novice appears to have been selected for the mission, partly because he 
had evidently attained magical powers, partly because (see l.a. 93 ; also Buddha- 
shosha, op. cit., page 903 below. 328, 334) he was a grandson ot Asoka. 

‘ That it was thi.s mountain, is indicated by 14. 56. 

’ The verse says : — “ Having heard the speech (o/' Sumana). the king, rejoicing 
aad excited, dhdni patiam upfimi. {and said) : ‘ Quickly depart, pious man.’ ” 

The previous statement, that Sumana had taken his alms-howl with him, 
indicates jilamly that it was Sumana’s alms-bowl that the king tilled with relics. 

And so Oldeuberg has translated; — “ filleil the alms-bowl with 

relics.” 

The point calls for conmient becau.se of the different meaning adopted, as we 
shall see, bv Mahaniima in the Mahavaiiisa. Compare page 904 below. 

® Xotliing is said here about Indra possessing also a tooth of Buddha. 
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to be read in the light of the exj^lanation given by Bviddha- 
ghosha (page 904 f. below). It runs as follows : — 

The king, with his brothers (verse 1<S), went with a great 
army, accompanied also by the community of Bhikkhus, to 
meet the relics. Verses 19 and 20, which are fragmentary, 
state that something was placed on the frontal globe of the 
(king’s) elephant.' It was taken into the city by the eastern 
gate (verse 23), and then out by the southern gate (verse 24), 
to the spot which the ancient sages Kakusaiidha, Kdna- 
gamana, and Kassapa had visited. There the king deposited 
the relics of Sakyuputta, Buddha (verse 2Gj.- Then the 
Samanera Sumana caused bricks for the Tliupa to be made 
(verse 28 j. The Khattiyas all did worshijt to the Thupa 
(verse 29j. And, after a parenthetical recital (verses 34 to 
64) of events attributed to the times of Kakusandlia, Konii- 
gamana, and Kassapa, we are given to understand (verse 65 ff.) 
that, in accordance with a prophecy uttered by Buddha, 
there was installed at the Thuparama monastery, in or soon 
after the year 236 after the death of Buddha, = b.c. 246, 
a corporeal relic {mrlril:d dhatuh ; Averse 73) of Buddha. 
What, exactly, that relic was, is not made clear in the extant 
text of the Dipavamsa. But Buddhaghdsha explains it as 
the light collar-bone. 


Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

We haA’e next the story given in a Sanskrit work which 
is known to us from a Chinese translation entitled Fo-sho- 
hing-tsan-king, = Buddhacharitakavya, “a poem on the 
career of Buddha.” 


^ From Budclhagliosha and the Mahavamsa, we learn that it wa^ the ri^-ht 
collar-bone that wa^^ thii" di'po-ed of. 

The extant text ot the Dipavam'^a drives no clue as to what was done ^vith the 
relics i^dven by A^uka. So, even apait tiom what is stated bv Buddbap^hosba, it 
would seem that an appieciable amount has been lost at this ]>oiut. 

The ^Mahavamsa say^ sTumour, 122 ; AVije-^iuha, 7S) that the relics obtained 
from Asoku, including, according to it, the alms-bowl of Buddha himself, were 
installed by Devanainpiya-Tis>a vatthu-ghare subhe, or, accordin£C to the 
translators, “in a superb apartment of the royal residence.” 

2 yVe have here the plural, dhafiiyd. But, from verse 73, as well as from what 
is said by Buddhagbosha and in the Mahavaiiisa, it appears to denote only the 
right collar-bone. 
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This Chinese translation M'as made by Dharmaraksha 
between \.T). 414 and 4‘21 (B. Xanjio’s Catalogue, Xo. 1351). 
The Sanskrit original, therefore, may quite p(jssibly have 
been written before the time at which the Dipavauisa was 
brought to a close. And the original is, in fact, attributed 
to the Bodhisattva Asvaghbdia, who is also the supposed 
author of a Ruddhacharita of which the surviving cantos 
1 to 13, with four other', added in tlie last century, have 
been edited by Professor Cowell in the Anecdota Oxoniensia 
Series, and have been translated by him in SBE, 49. 1-201. 
AVliile, however, as far as the original part of the latter 
work goes, the titles of cantos 1 to 13 in the two works 
agree, still, the details are so disci’epant that it is questionable 
whether the Chinese ^\•ork cun be regarded as even a very 
free translation of the Buddhacharita. And (setting aside 
aiiv question as to the date of Asvaghbsha) all that seems 
certain is that the Buddhacharitakiivya, of which we have 
a translation in the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, was in existence 
by aliout a.d. 409. 

The story found here, in canto 28, the last, “the division 
of the relics,” is chiefly of interest in giving us a date, not 
later than about .vi). 400, by which time the tribesmen, — 
the Lichchhavis, the Sakyas, the llulis, the Koliyas, and 
the ilullas of Piiva,— with even the Brfihman of Yetliadipa, 
had become transformed into kings. These, with Ajatasatru, 
make the “seven kings” first mentioned in the Fo-sho-hing- 
tsan-king. And, with a similar metamorphosis of the (Mallas 
of Kusinagara themselves, we have the “eight kings” of 
verse 2284, and of the later statements of Hiuen Tsiang. 

Hut it is otherwise peculiar in assigning the “ ashes ” 
and the “ashes Stfipa,” — in addition to their share in 
the corporeal relics and to the Stupa over that, — to the 
3Iallas of Kusinagara ; instead of agreeing with the ^laha- 
parinibbiina-Sutta in assigning them to the 31auryas of 
Pippallvana. Also, in allotting to the Briihman Drona 
a small share of the corporeal relics, in addition to the 
“relic-pitcher;” but without attributing to him either the 
theft charged against him by Buddhaglubsha (page 906 
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below) or the trick with which he was credited hy the 
tradition reported by Hiuen Tsiang. 

According to Mr. Beal’s translation in SBE, 19, the 
story in the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king runs as follows : — 

Having heard (verse 2219) of the death of Buddha, “ the 
kings of the seven countries ” ' sent messengers to the Mallas 
(of Kusinagara), asking for shares of the relics. The Mallas 
replied (2220 f.) that they would die rather than part with 
any of the relics. So “the seven kings” (2221 f.) determined 
to take them by force, and laid siege to Kusinagara. A 
Brahman, however, named Drdna (2231), acted as mediator; 
with the result that the Mallas “ (2280) opened out the 
“ master’s relies and in eight parts equally divided them. 
“ Themselves paid reverence to one part, the other seven 
“they handed to the Briihman ; (2281) the seven kings, 
“ having accepted these, rejoiced and placed them on their 
“ heads ; and thus with them returned to their own country, 
“and erected Diigobas for worship over them.- (2282) The 
“ Brahmacharin then besought the Mallas to bestow on him 
“ the relic-pitcher as his portion, and from the seven kings 
“ he requested a fragment of their relics, as an eighth share. 
“ (2283) Taking this, he returned and raised a Chaitya, 
“ which is still named ‘ the Golden Pitcher Dagoba.’ ® Then 
“ the men of Kusinagara collecting all the ashes of the 
“ burning, (2284) raised over them a Chaitya, and called 
“it ‘the Ashes Diigoba.’ The eight Stupas of the eight 
“ kings, ‘ the Golden Pitcher ’ and ‘ the Ashes Stupa,’ (2285) 
“ thus throughout Jambudvipa there first were raised ten 
“ Dagobas.” 

^ The names are not given, either ot the kings or ot the countries. “The 
kings of seven countries ” would perhaps be a more correct translation than 
“the kings of the seven countries,” as we do not know of any particular seven 
count^ie^, which could be mentioned without specific names, except the ^apta- 
dvtpa, the seven divisions of the whole world. 

- As is well known, the word dagoba is a corruption of the term dhdttigarbha^ 
‘ relic'chamber.’ It seems, however, lo have become established in the wider 
sense of the erection (Stupa, or shnne) containing a dkdtugarbha. 

^ The “ pitcher ” is marked as a golden pitcher again in verse 2206, at the end 
of the account of the cremation : — “ The scented oil consumed, the fire declines, 
the hones they place within a golden pitcher,” 
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Further on, we are told as follows ; — “ (2293) King As5ka 
“ born in the world when strong, caused much sorrow ; 
“(2294) when feeble, then he banished sorrow;’ as the 
“ Asdka-flower tree, ruling over Jambudvipa, his heart for 
“ ever put an end to sorrow, (2295) when brought to entire 
“ faith in the true law ; therefore he Avas called ‘ the King 
“ who frees from sorrow.’ A descendant of the Mayura 
“ family, receiving from heaven a righteous disposition, r 
“ (2296) he ruled equally over the world ; he raised every- 
“ where towers and shrines, his private ncame the ‘ A'iolent 
“ Asbka,’ now called the ‘ righteous Asoka.’ (2297) Opening 
“ the Diigobas raised by those seven kings to take the 
“ Sariras thence, he spread them everywhere, and raised in 
“ one day 84,000 toAvers ; (2298) only Avith regard to the 
“ eighth (lagoda in Riimagrama, Avliich the Kiiga spirit 
“ jirotected, the king was unable to obtain those relics ; 

“ (2299) but though he obtained them not, knoAving they 
“ Avere spiritually bequeathed relics of lluddha Avhich the 
“ Kiiga AA'urshipped and adored, his faith was increased and 
“ his reverent disposition.’’ 


Fa-hian. 

We take next the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian, avIio traA elled 
in India between a.u. 399 and 414. 

There is no evidence that, amongst the places named in 
the list on page D71 above, Fa-hian A’isited (4) Allakajipa,^ 

* The meaning eetiiis to be that it wa^^ illness that led to his conversion. 

2 For kappa, = kalpa, as the termination of a place -name, compare 
Uchchakalpa, the town of a line of princes in Central India in the period 
A. I). 493-?h3 (F.Gl, 117 ff.). But, except to that extent, I do not at present 
recognize the Sanskrit form ot the Pali name AUakappa. A Tibetan translation 
ol some version of apparently the ilahaparinihbana-Sutta itselt with the later 
verses uddeil at the end. substitutes for -Vlhikappa a name which is explained as 
meaning “ot wavering judgment” (AR, 20. 21.D. But, while we mav no doubt 
render Aappa. kalpa, by ‘judgment,’-- (AIonier-AVilliams assigns to it the 
meaning ot ‘resolve, detennination — that does not help to explain the first 
component ot the name, which can hardly represent alpa ; moreover, the term 
alpa-kiilpa would mean ‘ ot little judgment,’ and ‘ot wavering judgment' would 
probablv be skhalat-, or ^khahta-kalpa. didders gives a Pah word alia, with 
the sense of ‘ wet, moist ’ ; but that would hardly suit the Tibetan rendering. 
Still less so would the Sanskrit ala, ‘ not little or insignificant ; excellent ’ 

Allakapjia seems to have been a territory, rather than a town. But I do not 
"t, find, either in Buddhaghosha’s commentary on the Dhammapada, 153, or in the 
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(6) Tetliadipa,' and (7) PiTva ; or that he saw (9) the Stfipa 
erected by the Brahman Drona over the jar. 

He did visit (2) YaisiTlf, 'dj Kapilavastii, and (S) Kusina- 
gara. But he does not mention luiving seen a relic-Stfipa 
of Buddha at any of these three places. 

Between Rainagraina and Kusinagara, he visited (10) the 
“ Charcoal tojie, ” i.e. Thiipa, Stupa (Legge, Trnveh of 
70), or the “ Ashes-tower ” (Beal, Rcconl!^, 1. 
introd., 01). But he has not mentioned the place by the 
name Pippallvana : nor has he connected the Mauryas with 
it. Further, he has placed this memorial only twelve 
l/ojantia away from Kusinagara, on the west. So, also, as 
we shall see, Hiuen T.siang found it in the same neighbour- 
hood But this location of this Stiijja is hardly consistent 
with the indication given by the Mahuixirinibbilna-Sutta. 
The iMaurvas of Pippallvana had to be content with the 
extingui.shed embers of the funeral tire, because ( see 
page 6b4 above) their messenger reached Kusinagara after 
the distribution of the eight shares into which the corporeal 
relics of Buddha had been divided, and consequently was 

Budflhavariija. iS. 2. the aiitliority Ii.t the statement, made in Muller’s List of 
Pali Proper Xante', that .tllakapita wa' “a nountrv adjacent to Matjadlia.” In 
another direction, howeter, it would ‘=eem that Allakappa and Vethadipa were 
near each other, or iierhap' that Vethadipii was a ilitLion of Allakappa. At any 
rate, Buddhagho^ha sajs. in the passage indicated just above, that in the 
Allakappa country • f-nljlin) there were two kings, the Allakapjai king and the 
A ethadijia king , the\ were comjianioU', educated together, from childhood; and, 
together, they renounced the world, became wwndering ascetics, and went to the 
Hinirilaia region and settled there. 

‘ Here again, I cannot at present determine the Sau'krit torm ot the name ; 
beyond ot course recognizing that it may have been Yishtadvlpu. \'eshtadvlpa, or 
k aishtadvipa, ot any ot which words, howevei, as a place-name, I cannot find 
any trace. It may. however, be mentioned that the St. Petei-sburg Dictionary 
quotes \ aishtapurcya, from the .Satapatlia-Brabmana, II. 6, n, 20: 7, 3, 3.5, 
as a personal name . and this suggests the existence of a town named Vi.shtapura, 
which might easily be the cajiital ot a VLshtadvipa temtorv. The Tibetan 
translation mentioned in the preceding note substitutes (loc. cit.) for Vethadipa 
a name which is e.\plained as meaning *"^ishn^*s region: ” but tve do not 
know any Mshnudiijia : and it is difficult to find any connexion between vishnu 
and vetha, except by assuming that v^ha has been mistakenly confused xvith .some 
Prakrit form bittn, bit/i. etc.) of riiA««. 

From the^ statement of Buddha.ghosha, mentioned in the jireceding note, it wniuld 
^em that \ ethadipa was a town in. or a division of, a territoiw named Allakappa. 
Taking i ethadipa as a town, Mr. Hoey has suggested to me that we may 
wcognize it in the ‘ Bettiah,’ ‘ Bettia,’ or ‘ Be'ttia’ of the present day. in the 
Champaran district. This seems to me highly probable, if the true spelling of 
the modem name is such as to justify the connexion. 
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too lute to assert their elaiiii to a share in those relics. That 
distinctly suggests that PippalTvana was at some considerable 
distance from Kusinagara ; further away, at any rate, than 
Rajagrilia, the distance to which is said (see jjage 907 below) 
to have been twenty-five iib)nwni. Taking in connexion 
with thi' the statement in the Fo-sho-hino’-tsan-king which 
assigns the ‘•'ashes’’ and the “ashes StujDa ” to the Mallas 
of Ku'inagara ipage S9S above), we can hardly fail to think 
that the tradition about the embers-Stupa had become 
corrupted, and that in this case there was shewn to Fa hian 
and 1 linen Tsiang a monument which was not really that 
which it was supposed to be. At any rate, much as we 
should like to identify PippalTvana, because we probably 
have it in the ancestral home of Chandraguptu and Asoka, 
we can by no means agree with those who have held that 
the place is ])roved to have been somewhere between 
Ramagrilma and Kusinagara. 

Fa-hian visited also ( 1 ) Ritjagriha. And at this place he 
saw the “tope” (Legge, op. cit., 81) or “tower” (Beal, 
loc. cit., oS), which Ajatasatni raised over the portion of the 
corj)oreal relics of Buddha which he received. He has said 
of this Stiipa according to Legge that it was “ high, large, 
grand, and beautiful.” and according to Beal that ‘‘ its 
height is very imposing.” And he has located it 800 joaces 
outside the west gate of “ Xew Rajagriha, — the new city 
which was built by king Ajiltasatru.” ‘ This, of course, was 
Ajiltasatru’s original Stfipa ; the one mentioned on (lage 908 
below. To lliuen Tsiang there was shewn the .StiTpa over 
Ajfitasatru’s collective deposit of all the relics ; the one 
attributed bv Buddhaghosha to Vi.svakarman (page 911), 
which was pulled down and rebuilt by Asoka (page 91'.2 f.l. 

He visited also Lan-mo, = Riima, = (-5) RamagriTnia. 
And in connexion with this place he left on record the 
following statement (Beal, loc. cit., 50) : 

' So aNo lie.il : tin* uew Rrija;iTiha. Thi-s was the town 

which Kiu^'’ Ajat i-^atru built.*’ KeirarAlin? the ohl and the new towns at 
Kajairriha. "Ce mnit^ uudei lliuen T'-iaU'.;. 

• For the e-'cntial part ot LeiriteV version (op. cit., 68}, which does not differ 
in anv material pniut. leteience may he made to tlm Journal, 1901. 40:^. 
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“ The king of this country obtained one share of the relics 
“ of Buddha’s body. On his return home he built a tower, 

“ which is the same as the tower of Riimagrama. By the 
“ side of it is a tank in which lives a dragon, who constantly 
“ guards and protects the tower and worships there morning 
“ and night. 

“ When king Asoka was living he wished to destroy the 
“• eight towers and to build 84,000 others. Having destroyed 
“ seven, he next proceeded to treat this one in the same way. 
“ The dragon therefore assumed a body and conducted the 
“ king within his abode, and having shown him all the 
‘‘ vessels and appliances he used in his religious services, he 
“ addressed the king and said : — ‘ If you can worship better 
“ than this, then you may destroy the tower. Let me take 
“ you out ; I will have no quarrel with you.’ 

“ King Asoka, knowing that the.se vessels were of no 
“ human workmanship, immediately returned to his home.” 

Fa-hian goes on to say that the place became desert, over- 
grown with jungle, and there was no one either to water or 
to sweep it. But ‘‘ever and anon a herd of elephants 
“ carrying water in their trunks piomsly watered the ground, 
“ and also brought all sorts of flow'ers and perfumes to pay 
“ religious worship at the tower.” Also, pilgrims from 
distant countries used to come, to worship at the “ tower.” 
Some of them took upon themselves the duties of Snimaneras, 
novices. And they built a temple or a monastery, in which 
there had continued to be a regular succession of monks, 
presided over by a Sriimanera, up to the time of Fa-hian. 

All else, of use, that I find in Fa-hian’s work in respect 
of the tradition that we are examining, is in connexion 
with his account of Piitaliputra. Here he has said (Beal, 
loc. fit, 57); — “King A^ika having destroyed seven (of 
“ the original) pagodas, constructed 84,000 others. The 
“ very first which he built is the great tower which stands 
“ about three h to the south of this city.” 

So, also, Legge (op. cit., 79) : — “ When king Asoka 
“ destroyed the seven topes, (intending) to make 84,000, the 
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“ first which he made was the great tope, more than three h 
“ to the south of this city.” 


Buddhaghosha. 

We come next to the writings of Buddhaghosha, who 
was in Ceylon in the time of king Mahaniima (about a.o. 
470-90).! ' 

In the introduction to his Samantapiisadika (see the 
Yinayapitaka, ed. Oldcnberg, 3. 283 ff. ), Huddhaghdsha has 
mentioned the son of king Susuniiga as Kaliisdka (293) 
and as simply Asiika (321); and the details of the inter- 
vening reigns, given in the latter pa.ssage according to the 
text as we liave it, place his initial year 100 years after the 
death of Buddha.- He has not made any allusion to relics 
of Buddha in connexion with him. 

lie has mentioned the grandson of Chandagutta as 
Dhammasoka (29o), and as A.sdka (297 ff., 321, 829), and 
as either “ the king Asokadhamma ” or “ Asoka the 
, the king of religion” (321, 329), according 
as we may divide a certain compound;^ and (299) he has 
placed his initial year, as marked by his nhhinheka or 
anointment to the sovereignty, 218 years after the death 
of Buddha. He does not seem to say anything about his 
having borne the appellation Chandasbka. Aor does he 
(as far as I can see) offer any explanation as to how he 
acquired the appellation Dhammasoka : at any rate, he does 
not give any such explanation in the passage (303) which 


' The supposed period is 410-32. But see note 1 on page 894 above. 

- On this point, see a note under the matter ot tlie traditional date of Kanishka, 
further on in this Xumher. 

■' On page .328 we have: — .\'r)karn dhamm.arajanam upasamkamitva This 
perhaps indicates that the compound ;i.s used by Buddhaghosha, 

should always be understood in that way. 

Simdarlv, while presenting in various other places unmistakably the name 
.\sokadhamma, the Dipa\anisa makes Mahinda say to Sumana (15. 6); — 
Asokaih dhammarajauain tuaiii clia arochayiihi tvaui ; and in verse 9 we 
have ; — .Isokarn dhammarajaiiaa'i arochesi. Compare note 2 on page 894 above. 

In the Divyavadana, 368, 379, 402, the expression is Asoko namna raja 
hhavishvati chaturbhaga-chakravarti dharmiko dharmaraja. 
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recites how, on his conversion to Buddhism by the Samanera 
iXigrddha, Asdka established, in 84,000 cities throughout 
the whole of Jambudijw, 84,o00 Tiharas adorned by 84,000 
Chctiyas. 

In this last passage, the ^\'ord chefiya may denote either 
ordinary shrines or relic-shrines. And, except in this latter 
possibility, there seems to be in this work no allusion to any 
such occurrence as that which forms the subject of the story 
in the Divyavadana. 

But, in respect of relics of Buddha in connexion with 
xisdka, we have here again (d'iS ff.) the .story of the Ditta- 
vaiiisa,- — • taken, very likely, from that work itself, (or some 
other recension of it), which is at least twice cited by name 
(322), — about the mis>ion of tlio .^iimanera Sumana to 
obtain relics for the Thiipa which king Devanampiya-Tis.sa 
of Ceylon was buikbng. By Buddhaghosha, again, no 
statement is here made as to how Asdka had become possessed 
of relics of Buddha. 

As regards the first part of that story, it is sufficient to 
note here that, as in the Dittavaihsa, Sumana is expressly 
described a.s taking with him his alms -bowl and robe (320). 
And we are told that, when he had reached PaUtliputta, 
travelling through the air, and had preferred his request 
to A.sdka : — “ The king was pleased to take the alms-bowl 
from the hand of the Samanera; and, having cleansed {if) 
with perfumes, he filled (it) with relics resembling choice 
pearls, and gave {it hacl;).”^ This seems to make it quite 
plain that Buddhaghosha, also, believed that it was Sumana’s 
own alms-bowl that was filled with relics ; not the alms- 
bowl of Buddha, as is claimed by the Mahitvamsa. 

Buddhaghosha goes on to .sav that Sumana then visited 
Sakka (Indra), the lord of the gods, who had two relics, 
a right tooth and the right collar-bone. Sumana obtained 
the latter from him, and [retnniinij throuijh the air) alighted 


' The werds are : — gaudhehi ubbattetva vara-mutta-tadi.sauam dhatuaam 
puretva adasi. 
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on the Chetiyagiri mountain, whence he had started And 
there iMahinda and other eminent persons installed the relics 
which had been given by Asdka.- 

They then took the right collar-bone to the MahanagaA’ana 
park, Avhere it Avas met by the king. In answer to a wish 
ex 2 )ressed inwardly by the king, the authenticity of the relic 
wa-. proved by the kingA umbrella bowing itself to the 
relic, by the king’s elephant kneeling to it, and by the 
relic-casket (illidtii-r/inni/dffiln) taking its stand on the king’s 
head. I lie relic aa’us then placed by the king on the frontal 
globe of the elephant. It Avas taken (ddO) into the city bt' 
the eastern gate, and out again by tlie southern gate, and so 
to a place named Pahechivatthu on the Avest side of the 
Thnparama, in Avhich locality iddi) there Avcre the Chetiyas 
of three pre\ious lluddhas, Kakusandlia, Konilgamana, and 
Kassapa. And so, eventually (dd3), this relic, the right 
collar-bone, Avas installed, and the Tliilpa was completed. 

So far, Buddhaghdsha does not make any statement as 
to hoAV Asdka became possessed of relics of Buddha. In 
another Avork, however, lii.s Sumangalavilasini, in his 
commentary on the last cliapter of the ilahapurinibbana- 
Sutta, he has transmitted to us the following highly 
interesting story, Avhich I give from a transcription of the 
text published in Burmese characters, page 179 if., for Avhich, 
I am greatly indebted to the kindnes.s of ^Irs. Bode : ^ — 

As soon (179) as he had recovered from the shock caused 
by the news of the death of Buddha, king Ajat;isattu sent 
off a messenger, bearing a letter, to claim a share of the 
relics. And, with the intention of taking it by force if 


' The Chetiyagiri i- tlie Atu-aka et the Dipae aiiisa (pa^e S9.j almve). The 
Alah.'ivam-'a e.xplains iTuiiiour. lOii; AA'ije'inlia, tiS) tliat the AIl^^aka niouiitam 
reeeived the uaiue Chetiyagiri beeau-e Alahiuda deposited there the relics obtained 
from Asoka. 

- Regarding the ultimate disposal nt these relics, see note 1 on page S9G above. 

^ The ineaiiing of a teiv words here and there remains to be cleared up when we 
have a critical edition ot the commentary. But no doubt ot any kind attends any 
essential part of the story. 
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it should not be given by consent, he mustered an army 
consisting of the usual four components, and followed in 
person. So, also, did the Lichchhavis and “ the others.” 
And thus “ the inhabitants of seven cities ” arrived, and 
surrounded KusiniinT, waiting to see whether the Mallas 
would give them shares of the relics, or whether there was 
to be a fight for them. 

At first (180) the Mallas of Ku.sinitra refused, for the 
reason stated in the Sutta (page 664 above). Challenges 
were shouted out, to and fro. And a battle was impending. 
But the .Mallas were hrm, knowing that they would be 
victorious against even such odds : why ? ; because the gods, 
who had come there to worship the I'elics, were on their 
side ! Then, however, the Brahman Dona intervened. 
And (181), having won their _ consent to a division of the 
relics, he opened the golden trough.^ 

(Xow, “the kings,” standing round the golden trough, 
and gazing at the gold-coloured relics,^ and being reminded 
thereby of the gold-coloured body of Buddha, glistening 
with ahso rays of si.x hues emanating from it, which formerly 
they used to see ^ were overcome by grief, and broke out 
into lamentations. The Brahman Dona, seeing that they 
were oblivious of everything else, abstracted a right tooth, 
and hid it in his belt or in his turban.^ And he then 
divided the remaining relics into eight equal portions, one of 


' Tfiis u explained by a previous statement by Buddha^hu-ha. that the hones 
of Buddha were conveyed from the cremahon-ju-ound to the townhall of the 
Malla-i in snvurmi-ilom, a g-olden trouoh, on the --hDuldeis of an elephant. 

* The relics, presumably, only seemed to be g-old-coloured. as the result of 
rehection tiom the sides ot the trc)U;^h. 

^ In explanation of this, see, e.v., the Lalitavistara, ed. I.elmann, 10.5; 
trans., Foucaux, 1. 9.5. There, the irreat -aw -tsita is enumeratinn- to 
Suildhodana the thirty-two siun- ot a irreat personas-e liv wliicli the body ot the 
infant Buddha was marked Amono-t them, Mo. 17 is iuk^hiim-ini-innavuina- 
chchhiivi, “a fine smooth cuticle, of the colour- of g(dd.” 

Compare the Dig-ha-Xik.aia, part 2, p. 17. There, the Bialimao astrolooers 
were explaining the thirty-two si;rns ol a nreat persou.me to kiii.e- Baudliumat, 

when his .son the Buddha Vipas-i wa- horn; and they -aid: ■■He i- ot the 

colour ot ."-old, and has a skin i esemblins- jrold ; he has a line smooth cuticle, and, 
becaus-e of tbe fine .'inoothness of it. dnst and dirt do not adhere to his b<i(lv.'” 

‘ The text seems to have vWi-antnri. I suppose that this stands for rethnn- 
unless cethn = veshta occurs alongside of vithana = riihtai.n, ‘a waist- 
band, girdle : a headband, tui ban,’ 
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which he gave to “ the inhabitants of each of the cities.” 
But Sakka (Iiidra), the lord of the gods, had witnessed the 
act of Dona. And, knowing that the Brahman would not 
be able to do proper honour to such a relic, he took the 
tooth from where it was hidden ; and, placing it in a golden 
casket, he carried it to heaven, and installed it in the 
Chfilamanichetiya. 

Dona, having divided the relics, looked for the tooth, but 
could not find it. He did not dare to raise a hue and cry 
about a thing which he himself had stolen. And, having 
distributed the other relics, he could no longer ask for 
a share of them. So (182) he asked for, and obtained, the 
golden jar from which he liad measured out the relics.* 

Now (182), the distance from Ku.sinara to Bajagaha was 
twenty- five i/d/ratn-s.- Along the whole of that distance, king 
Ajatasattii caused a smooth road to be made, eight uisiih/ias 
(about seventy yards) wide. And he made arrangements 
for conveying his share of the relics along that road, in 
a golden trougli, and with just the same pomp and observances 
as those with which “the Malla kings” had conveyed the 
bones from their Makutabandhanachetiya to their townhall, 
and for exhibiting them in each intervening market-place 
in order to arouse the longing and veneration of the populace. 
He assembled all his people within a circuit of 500 i/bjaiiim ; 
and, taking the relics, they started from Kusinarii, making 
a regular holiday-time of it as they went. Wherever thev 
came across gold- coloured flowers, there they halted, and, 
placing the relics inside a cage of spears, did worship ; and 
they went on again only when the flowers withered. Also, 
they moved so slowly that it took seven days for the 


‘ The -n-hole of Buddhao-ho-ha's commentary hi not before me. I presume that 
he introduced a mention ot this suvunnK-kitmbha in some previuu.s passage. 

- I am mfonned that in both the Burme'e and the Singlialese texts the reading 
is distim'tl\yp(o7(A«i'(i«ti, • twenty-five,’ not parichuttim^nti, • thirtv-five.’ That 
being so. this statement, coupled with certain other statements of distances in the 
I’ali books and with other indications, would place Kusinarii somewhere about 
tliirty-two miles towards the north-west of Chhapra, the headquarters town of 
the Saran district, and some titty miles towards the south-e.ist-bv-south troin 
Ka.sia in tlie (ioraklipur district. 
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hindmost part of the chariot to advance to where the yoke 
had been. 

In this fasliion (182) there jjassed seven years, .seven 
months, and seven days. And unbelievers became annoyed 
at the state of things, because it put a stop to all their 
business. Accordingly, seeing that luischief was brewing, 
the j)riests applied for help to the god Sakka. He frightened 
Ajatasattu into thinking that evil spirits were arranging 
to seize the relics. And .so (18d), on the seventh day, the 
king hurried the relics on into Rajagaha. There he built 
a Thiipa over them, and held a feast. So, also, “ the others,” 
each according to his means, built Thupas and held feasts, 
each at his own place. 

AVhen all the Thupas (183; had been built over the eight 
shares of the corporeal relics and over the jar and the 
embers, the Thera ilahil-Kassapa saw that some danger was 
hanging over the relics ; and, going to king Ajatasattu, ho 
urged him to bring all the relics together into one deijosit. 
The king assented, if the Thera would collect the relics. 
So the Thera went to “ the princes,” one alter tlie other, and 
obtained from them their shares of the relics, with the 
exception in each case of a pariclKirajin-tlhatii , a small portion 
sufficient for purposes of worship, and also with the exception 
of the relics at Ramagama : of these latter, the Xiigas had 
taken charge, and so no danger threatened them ; moreover, 
they were destined for the great Chetiya at the Haliiivihara 
in the island Lanka (Ceylon). 

Having collected the relics (183 ; from “ the remaining 
seven cities,”' the Thera took his .stand at a place on the 
south-east of Rajagaha, and willed a resolve : — “This stone 

1 I'hat is, excepting’ Ramaprama, and including* Rujagaha. AVe might a-'-unie 
that a piiricJiaxnui-XiAii' Ava< lelt at Kajagaba also; and that the piniclxirnna- 
rehes were lett inside the Thupas, a^^ is said to have been done by Asoka when he 
opened and closed again the underground deposit at Rajagaha (page 913 below). 
Against that, however, is the statement that Asoka obtained no relic'* at all trom 
any ot the original Thupa'=5 (page 912 below), though, with the exception nt that 
at Ramagama, he opened them all. It would seem, theretHro. that the 
paru-harana-Y^\\x.^ were lelt outside the Thupas, in the hands of priests. On this 
point compare note 3 on page 887 above. 
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or rock (pdmna) wliicli is here, let it disappear ; let the dust 
or soil f become very pure ; and let no water arise ! 

Tlien the king (18d) caused the jilace to be excavated, and 
bricks to be made from the dust taken out from it. And, to 
keep people in ignorance of his real object, he caused it to 
be given out that he was making Chbtiyas of the eighty 
jjrincipal disciples of Huddha. 

When the j)lace ( 1 S3 ) had been excavated to the dej)th 
of eighty cubits, at the bottom the king caused a flooring 
of brass to be laid. And he caused to bo built on that 
a house of copper, of the same size witli the house of the 
Chetiya at the Thiiparama (in Ceylon'. 

He then (183) caused to be made eight boxes [l-nr/nida) 
and eight Tliiipas of yellow sandalwood. lie placed the 
relics in one of those boxes, and that box in another box, 
and so on until seven boxes were inside the eighth. And 
then, in the same manner, he placed the final box in one 
of the yellow sandalwood Thiipas, and that Thupa in another 
Tliiipa, and so on. Then, in the .same fashion, the eight 
yellow sandalwood Thiipas were placed in eight red sandal- 
wood boxes ; the latter, in eight red sandalwood Thiipas ; 
the latter, in eight ivory boxes ; the latter, in eight ivory 
Thiipas ; the latter, in eight boxes made of all the precious 
minerals ; the latter, in eight Thupas made of the same ; 
and so on, in succession, with sets of eight boxes and Thupas 
made of gold, of silver, of (f) lodestone {laani), of ruby, of 
cat's-eye, and finally of crystal. 

Over the last, the outside Thfipa of crystal (184), he raised 
a crystal Chetiya, of the .same measure with the Chetiya 
of the Thiiparama. Over that, he made a house {(leha) of 
all the precious minerals. Over that, a house of gold. Over 
that, a house of silver. And over that, a house of copper. 
Over the last-mentioned, he sprinkled sand made by pul- 
verizing all the precious minerals. And over that he 

‘ I cau only tollow the text here ju-t as it stands ; the ultimate ineaninu- is not 
clear to me. Hut It .seems to sunijest an allu-iou to some enoniious u.itural 
cavitv, aii-tiitlit and waterproot, aeee-sible through a <Te\iee in a slab or stratum 
ot roi-k, such as those which exist, and are u-ed as gi-alu-pits, in some parts ot the 
Southeru Jlarathli country. 


J.K..X.S. 1906. 


59 
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scattered thousands of flowers, both those which grow in the 
water and those which grow on dry land. 

He then (184; caused golden statues to be made, of the 
550 Jiitakas (the previous existences of Buddha), and of the 
eighty great Thcras, and of king Suddhodana, and of 
Hahii-lMayadevi, and of the Seven who were all born at the 
same time ; that is (as we learn from the Xidiinakatha in the 
Jataka, ed Fausholl, 1. 54 1 , of (1) Buddha himself in his 
last exi'-tciice, (2; (///« «//!) the jndncess, the (Mother of 
Eiihula, idj tlie minister Chhamia, (4) the minister KiiludiTyi, 
(5) Kantliaka the king of lior.-'os, iti) the (Mahiibodhi-tree, 
and (7) the four treasure- vases which were of the size, 
respectively, of one i/drxfa, half a ybjuna, tliree ijufuinx, and 
one ijbjiinn} 

Ho then placed 500 water-jars of gold and 500 of silver, 
all tilled to the brim. He set up 500 golden banners. And 
he made 5U0 golden and 500 silver lamps, and filled them 
with perfumed oil, and .set wicks of fine cloth in them. 

Then tlie venerable Mahii-Xassapa (1<S4) willed a resolve 
that the garlands Uic) should not wither, the perfumes 

' The tc'\t in the Nidrinakatli.i run-: — Ya-niim jiana -amiiy; aintiakam 
BuJhisatto Luiiiljimvane j.atM tasniini yC-va -aniajO itahula-niatri CTihannu 
am.ichthn KaUaliyi ain,ai.hi4iri Kanthak'o a--,a-r.\iri Mah.'ilindlu rukklio cliattarH 
nidhi-kumldiiir. clia jat.i tattlia eki uavuta-ppaman.t ok.'i adillia-ynjaiia-ppaniana 
ekii titravutii-ppaiiiaria t'ka yojana-pjjamaii.i ali'‘i-=ili ime -alta -,itiaiata luina. 

On -Mine ^'lound' whndi I ranimt trare. liin-andet (Zip' Ln/eiul uf Gniuliiiiia, 
lir-t t‘d., u(i and Haidy U^otint/ of wrond ed., 149; innitted Buddha, 

and in.^i'ited Anand,a_ Ijetween Clihanna and Kaluda\i. The text, lnnve\er, 
make- no mention ot Ananda, and di-tinetly enuntt- tlie Br.dhi-atta, i.e. Buddha, 
a- one ot the .Seven: it doe- not say "these are the se\en mJuijdtd ot the 
Budliisatta : ” inentionino tii-t tlie Bddhi-atta, it says " these [inclitdtntj hitn) 
are the seven so/i/edpi.” 

W e BiiLiht ha\f uxpecttil that the learned translator of tlie Xidanakutha 
TTouId have “^et thiipu'^ iij:ht. Hut, ti>IIowin’» previous writer^^ instead of weii'hinir 
the words ot the teit, he ha-^ said {JUiddhi'^t li^yth 08, note) ; — “ 'there 

“ is .some mistake here. H" the list contains nine — or if the l«mr treasures count as 
“one; onlv >i\ — Counatal Ones. I think betore Kaludayi we should in^eit 
“ Ananda, the l<j\in'; disciple.” And unfortunately the mistake has been oariied 
over into Kern’s Mdf/uai oj Induin Biiddhtsuij 14. 

The tradition alxjut Ananda appears to have been tliat he was horn when 
Buddha was either thirty (Laidlav, Ptlgrimagr f>f I'a Hum, 77) or thiitv-tive 
years of ai^e (Hardy, Hnunal, 241). The tour tieasure-vases counted as* only 
one amon.u the sah"j'i(d because, evidently, they titted iu'-ide each other and were 
produced so arranged. 

For another list, in two recensions, ot persons and animals born at the same 
time with Buddha, — including A^a&odhara-YabrAuti (— Rahulamatii), Chhandaka 
and Ranthaka, hut otherwise differing very niateriallv, — see the Alahavastu^ 
ed. Senart, 2. 25, and the LalitaAibtara, ed. Lelraann, 95, trans. Foucaux, 1. 86^ 
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should not fade, and the lamps should not he extinguished. 
And he caused to he engraved on a golden tablet the 
announcement : — “ Hereafter, a prince hy name Piyadasa 
(•vie) shall raise the luubrella (of sole sovereigntij], and shall 
become a veritable king of religion, hy name Asoka ; and 
he shall spread these relics far and wide ! ” 

Then the king (184), having done worship to everything 
from first to last with offerings of all kinds, closed the door, 
and went out. Shutting the copper door, he fastened it with 
a rope and sealed the knot. And lie set therein a great magic 
jewel, on which he caused to he engraved the jtroclamation ; — 
“ Hereafter, let some poor king take this jewel, and do 
honour to the relics ! ” ‘ 

Then Sakka, the king of the gods (185), summoned 
Yis^akamma (the celestial architect and artificer), and bade 
him arrange for guarding safely the deposit of relics thus 
made by king Ajiitasattu. So Vissakamma came, and set 
up a machine fitted with a revolving rim (an automatic 
roundabout), on which he fixed wooden figures, armed with 
swords, which went round and round the relic-chamber 
{fiidtutjahhho) with a speed like that of the wind. All 
aroiuid that, he built an enclosure of stone according to the 
pattern of the Ginjakilvasatha.- C>ver that, he spread dust 
or soil. And then, making the surface quite smooth, he 
raised over the whole a stone Tlifipa. 

"When all that had been accomplished (185), in course of 
time the Thera (Maha-Kassajia died. So, also, king Ajatu- 
sattu. xVnd so, also, all the people of that day. 

Subsequently (185), a prince named Piyadasa (sic) raised 
the umbrella (of sole sorereiyiiti/), and became a veritable 
king of religion, by name A.sbka. Under the influence of 
the Siimanera AigrocUia, he bectime favourably inclined to 
the doctrine (of Buddha) ; and, having founded 84,000 

^ (11 (.'(mi'-e, tilt jewel wa.- to be told, and the proceeds wtie to be applied. 
C'l impure the story about the mscribed tablet and the pearls ineutioiied bv 
Suuu-'uii in coimeiioii nitli the papoda or tower built liy Kauishka at the capital 
of the Gandhrira eoimtiv : see lieal, EeceriA, 1. introd., 10.3. 

- This, the Brick Hall or Tiled Hall, was a building at Xadika. 
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Viliaras, he asked the community of Bhikkhus whence he 
might obtain relics to be enshrined at them. They said : — 
“Great king! we have heard that there is, indeed, a deposit 
of relics ; but we know not in what exact place it may be.” 

Then the king (185) caused the Chetiya at Rajagaha to 
he opened : and, not finding any relics there, he caused it 
to be restored just as it was before; and, assembling a 
company of Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis and lay-worshippers 
male and female, he went to Yesall. There, also, he obtained 
no relics. So, also, at Kapilavatthu. Then he went to 
Riimagama ; but the Kiigas did not allow him to open the 
Chetiya at that place : directly the spades were applied to it, 
they broke into pieces. He then went to Allakappa, Pavakii 
(sic), and Yethadlpa, and cau.'.ed the Chetiyas to be opened 
at those places. Xot obtaining relics, he restored the 
Chetiyas just as they were before, and returned to Rajagaha. 

Convening, again (185), an a.ssembly of all the same four 
classes, he inquired whether anyone had ever heard anything 
about the exact place of the deposit of relics. Thereupon 
a Thera, 120 years old, said: — “Where, exactly, the deposit 
of relics mav be, I know not ; but this much, <frcat kins ! , 
I know : when I was a Samanera of .seven, the great Thera 
my father used to make me take a basket of garlands, and 
used to lead me Avith him to where there was a stone Thiipa 
in between some bushes ; ' there he used to do worship ; and 
he bade me remember the place.” 

Then (186), the place having been pointed out to him, 
king Asoka caused the bushes to be removed, and also the 
stone Thupa, and the dust or soil ; and he found, beloAV it 
a cemented floor. Causing the cement and bricks to be 
remoA’ed, in due course he made his Avay down into a. jjurivena, 
a cell, and found sand made by pulverizing all the precious 
minerals, and saAv the Avooden figures, armed Avith SAA’ords, 
whirling romid and round. Sending for the Yakkhas the 
genii, aaRo AA’ere his slaves, he caused propitiatory offerino-s 
to be made to the demons. But he found no means of 
stopping the reA'olving figures. So he pronounced aloud 
^ The suggestion is that the locality had become overgrown with juno-le 
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a declaration of his desire to take the relics, and to do honour 
to them by installing them at the 84,000 Viharas ; and he 
invoked the gods not to obstruct him. 

At that time (ISO) Sakka, the king of the gods, was going 
round. Calling Yissakamma, he .said: — “ Asoka, the king 
of religion, has gone down into the cell, with a view to 
taking out the relics ; go, and remove the wooden figures ! ” 
Goinsj in the g-uise of a voung A’illager, Yissakamma stood 
before the king, bearing a bow in his hand, and offered to 
remove the figures. On being bidden to do so, he fitted and 
discharged an arrow. And everything in the shape of an 
impediment was straightwav scattered and removed. 

Then king Asoka (I86j broke the seal which secured the 
rope that fastened the door, and saw the magic jewel with 
the inscription: — “Hereafter, let some poor king take this 
jewel, and do honour to the relics ! ’’ Incensed by the idea 
that so great a king as himself should be styled “a poor 
king,” he caused the door to be burst open ; and he entered 
into the house, where, after even 218 years, the lamps were 
still all burning, the flowers were still all blooming, and 
the perfumes were stiU all fresh. Next, taking up the golden 
tablet, he read the announcement: — “Hereafter, a prince 
by name Pivadasa (-s/c) shall raise the umbrella (of so/e 
sorereujiitii), and shall become a veritable king of religion, 
by name Asoka ; and he shall spread these relics far and 
wide ! ” “ My friends I,” said he ; “ I am the man foreseen 

by his reverence 3Iaha-Ka.ssapa ! ” And, bending his left 
hand inwards (across Ins chest), wdth his right hand he 
smacked (the upper part of hU teft arm) in triumph. 

Leaving in that place (186) a paricharcnyi-dhdtu, a small 
portion of the relics .sufficient for purjjoses of worship, 
king Asoka took the rest of them. As a matter of good 
policy, he closed the relic-house (ithdtu-geha), and made 
everything just as it had been before, and raised a stone 
Chetiya over the place. And he installed the relics at the 
84,000 Yiharas. 
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XXX. 

STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN MEDICINE. 

By a. F. RUDOLF HOERXLE. 

II. OX SOME OBSCURE ANATOMICAL TERMS. 

TN the Vedas and the earlier medical works there occur 
some anatomical terms which have never, or [at least 
not usually, been correctly understood, hut which, on 
reference to the actual human skeleton, can, with much 
probability, be identified. These terms, in alphabetical 
order, are the following : — 


anuka. 

kmindha. 

uchlakha. 

g ril'd. 

IIS nihil. 

jairu. 

kakdtikn. 

prstl. 

kaphoda. 

pratisthu. 

karukara. 

bhaimas. 

kikasd. 

skandha. 

kuntdpa. 

stnna. 


Moreover, their identification brings out clearly the sur- 
prising amount of correct knowledge of the anatomy of 
the human skeleton possessed by the ancient Indians. 

Usm'M, griru, jatru, slcandha. 

These four terms form a set. They all refer to the neck. 
The neck comprises two distinct organs. Anteriorly it 
contains the windpipe, or trachea, which consists of 16-20 
cartilaginous (imperfect) rings.* Posteriorly it contains the 
cervical column, consisting of seven bony vertebrae. The 


> Only the upper part of the trachea (with the larynx) is in the neck ; the 
lower pa'rt (with the bronchi) is in the thorax. 
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two parts are also often called the throat and the nape, 
being the front and the back of the neck respectively. The 
two terms upiihu and shntdiiit, as I .sliall endeavour to show, 
signify the po.sterior part of the neck, the na23e, or cervical 
coluinn, while the two terms yriiii and jdtrii denote the 
anterior jiart, the windpipe, or throat. In the Vedas, that 
is, the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda, these terms are, as a rule, 
used in the jDlural number, and only vcr;\' excejjtionally in 
the singular. For reasons of convenience, I shall, in my 
translations, indicate them, in their plural use, by the terms 
‘cervical vertebra'’ (or neck-bones) and ‘cervical cartilages’ 
respectively. It should be added that, in the ancient Indian 
anatomy, cartilages are counted among the bones. They 
are looked ujion as t'lrunii, that is, tender, or immature, bones. 
They form the third of the five classes into which Susnita 
divides the bones; .see Sarira Sf/idn/i, chapter v, clause 17 
(Jiv. ed., p. 381). 

( 1 ) Grmt. 

In the Atharva Veda there is a famous hymn which 
describes the wondrous creation of man. It is the second 
hymn of the tenth book. In the earlier verses it enumerates 
in regular order the bones of the human body ; and in the 
fourth verse it says : 

I. Kati derah, Icntame, ta usant/a uro grlrus-ciki/uh purusaxya \ 
kati stanau ryadadhuh, kah kaphodau, kati skandhan, kati 
•prsttr-acini'an |1 

That is, How many devas, and who among them, contributing, 
built up the i>reast-bone {liras, sternum) and the cervical 
cartilages {(/rtruh, plur. ) ot man? How many disposed 
the two breast-jueces (stanau, rii)-i) ; who the two 
shoulder-blades (kaphodau)'t How many piled up the 
cervical vertebr® [skandhun, plur.); how many the dorsal 
vertebrae ( prstih) ? 

Again, describing the anatomy of the sacrificial cow, the 
Atharva Veda, x, 9, verse 20, say.s : 
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II. Yas^te grn-u. ye skandhu, yah prstn’-yus = ca parsav(ih\ 

[aiiu'l.yha. etc.}. 

That i'. What cervical cartilages [yrlrah, plur.) there are 
at tliine, uTiat cervical vertebras ^xkandhnh, plur.\ what 
(liirsal veiti'bi'fe 'pisph'’, what ribs parsarah), (let them 
all pour, etc.'. 

A similar reference to the bones of the bull, or cow, 
occurs in xVtharva Veda, ix, 7, verse d. 

III. Vidyuj-jihra . Maniio dania, Rerath-yrlra, Krttikn skandhu, 

Ghurmo l alinli \ | 

That is, Lightning is the tongue, the Maruts are the teeth, 
the lievutls are the cervical cartilages [yiivuh. plur.), 
the Krttikas are the cervical vertebras [■ikn/idhilh, plur.), 
Gharma is the witheis. 

In another hymn on the creation of man, the Atharva 
Veda, xi, 8, verse 1-3, .says: 

IV. Siro hastaizatha mukJutm jihvfm ynrak-ca kikasdh | 

That IS, Heail, both bands, and mouth, tongue, cervical 
cartilages {yrlvah, plur.), and cervical vertebioe {klkasah, 
plur.). 

In a prayer against enemies the Atharva Veda, vi, 134, 
verse 1, says : 

V. ( Ayam tajfuh) srnCitii ynidh pra irndt-usnihu. Vrtrusy-eva 

Pavipatih I 

That is, (May this thiinderlwlt) cut thy cervical caitilages 
asundei, cut thy cervical vertebne, as ,8acipati (Indra) 
did to the (demon) Vrtra. 

Again, in a charm against certain demons, the Rig Veda, 
vi, 163, 2, and the Atharva Veda, ii, 33, verse 2, say : 

VI. GnvubhyasAa usnihshhyah ktkasdbhyo anukyut \ 

That is. Forth from the cervical cartilages of thee, from the 
cervical \eitebia;, from the thoracic veitebiae, trom the 
lumbar spine )1 drive the disease). — (With this may be 
compared the charm quoted below, Xo. XXIX, p. 2, 
Jan. 1907.) 
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In these passages (jiira is contrasted with either nhandha, 
or timihct, or kikasd, all in the plural number. Grlvd, 
therefore, cannot possibly be identical with any of the three : 
that would destroy the point of the passages. Xow nkandlui, 
in the plural, cannot mean, as usually translated, the 
shoulders. There are only two shoulders ; and if they were 
intended to be expressed by skandhn, that word would be in 
the dual number, just as we have -danau and kajdiodau in 
]Vo. I. AVhitney (Tran-d. Ath. Veda, vol. ii, p. 5GS) indicates 
the ditficulty by adding “ (pi.) ” to his rendering “ shoulder- 
bones.” As akandha admittedly refers to the back, or nape, 
of the neck, it can, in the plural, denote only the bones of 
which the back of the neck is composed, that is, the ceiAncal 
vertebrae. In Ao. Ill the Hkandhaa are said to be the Krttikds, 
or Pleiades, the (six or) seven stars in the neck of the 
constellation Taurus : as a fact, there are seven cervical 
vertebrae. Umihd and ktkam, as we .shall see, likewise 
denote the neck-bones. Consequently ijrivd must refer to 
the front of the neck, the throat, or windpipe ; and in the 
plural it can denote only the cartilaginous rings which 
compose the windpipe, and which can easily be felt under 
the skin. In Xo. V we have gnrd, the windpipe, and 
mndid, the nape, together constituting the neck, the 
severance of which is prayed for, just as Indra, in the 
well-known story, severed the neck of the demon Vrtra. 

The word grivd occurs ten times in the Atharva Veda, 
and three times in the Rig Veda ; and though sometimes 
it may mean the whole of the neck, yet whenever it is 
specialised, as in the six cases above quoted, it always refers 
to the anterior part of the neck, the throat, or windpipe. 
On the other hand, in the Satapatha Brahmana, grivd, in 
the plural, is used to denote the seven cervical vertebrse. 
In the course of comparing certain hymn-forms to certain 
parts of the human body, that Brahmana, xii, 2, 4, 
clause 10, says : 

VII. Gritah pancadasah ] eaturdaia va elasam karukarani, 
viryam pancadasam ; tagniud-etrihhir-anvihhih satihhir- 
giirum Ihararh, harati ; tasrmidzgrwah panvadasah || 
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That ip, The Pancadasa, or fifteen-versed hymn-form, is the 
cervical vertebra;. For there are fourteen transverse 
processes of these ; their strength is the fifteenth ; hence, 
by means of them, though they be very small, man can 
bear a heavy load. Hence the Pancadasa is the cervical 
vertebrae. 

A vertebra consists, in the main, of a ‘body’ (including 
neural arch and spinous process) and two transverse 
processes, one on either side. In the clause quoted above 
the word riri/n, strength, refers to the series, or aggregate, 
of ‘ bodies ’ of the seven cervical vertebra;, irrespective of 
their transverse proces.ses. It constitutes the real cervical 
column, and is emblematic of the load-bearing strength 
of man. 

Proceeding now to the early medical literature, in a 
significant passage of Charaka’s Textbook of General Medicine 
{Carrtkn Sa nth it a), the word (jncd, in the singular, denotes 
the cervical column. In its osteological summary, in the 
Anatomical Section (Stirirn Sfhdna), chapter 7 (Jiv. ed., 
1877, p. 370) that textbook .says pnhcndnsn [nsfhtni] (jnrdt/dm, 
i.e. there are fifteen bones in the cervical column. On this 
point, it will be observed, the Sariihitii agrees with the 
Satapatha Briihniana. Or rather, the author of that Briih- 
mana, said to be Yajfiavalkya, agrees with Atreya, the 
celebrated medical teacher of Taxila, whose doctrines Charaka 
claims to report. The chronological coincidence may be 
noticed; both Atreya and Yiijiivalkya are, by Indian 
tradition, placed in the time of Buddha, or in the sixth 
century b.c. One of Atreya’s pupils was Agnivesa ; and 
it is the latter’s report .of his master’s teaching which Charaka 
reproduces in his Samhifd. The author of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, whoever he may have been, not being pro- 
fessionally a medical man, must have obtained his anatomical 
knowledge from the medical school current in his time. 

On the other hand, in .Susruta’s Textbook of General 
Medicine {Susrida Ayurveda Samhdd), the term grird, in 
the singular, is used with both meanings : cervical column 
and tracheal column (windpipe). In the Anatomical Section 
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(Sdrliri Sthdua), chap, v, clause 16 (JTv. ed., 1889, p. 331), 
Susruta first enumerates the bones according to their position 
in the body, and afterwards, in clause 17, describes them 
according to their shape. In the numerative list he says 
(jrivdijdm naiiihnm, i.e. in the cervical column there are 
nine bones,' but in the descriptive list he applies to 

the tracheal column ; for he says (jhrdiyi-koynit-ij) ir-dlyikoseyt 
tanindiii, i.e., the soft (immature) bones, or cartilages, are in 
the nostrils, ears, windpipe, and eyebalb. 

Again, in the Sdrlrn Sllidmi, chap, v, clause 31 (Jiv., 
p. 342j, defining the meaning of mii.f/i, collarbone, Snsruta 
says : 

Till, lldhiund) di((i-ynrn-iiuidl(i/t' ’ mnapUlia-ikandha-nibandiinurz 
(nihsnn 1 1 

That is, The two collurhones (mhsa) are the tie-bones {nihan- 
d/ttuui ) of the glenoid cavity (niiinaplt/ia) and the nape 
of the neck 'akundhu), lying between the acromion 
process {IdhumTtrdha') and the throat {grli'Ci). 

The above statement is practically equivalent to the 
modern anatomical description of the collarbone which 
I quote from Dr. (lerrish’s Textbook of Anatomy (2nd ed., 
1903, p. 131): “The ckn'ide or colhiihoiie passes from the 
top of the sternum to the acromion process of the scapula, 
and forms the connecting link between the trunk and the 
arm.” The inner end of the clavicle articulates with the 
top of the sternum at the base of the throat {(jrlra). Its 
outer end articulates with the acromion process, which may 
be described as the “ head of the arm ” [hahiunurilha) or 
the “summit of the shoulder” {(iiii'i'i-kufci ; both terms are 
used by Su.sruta) : it overhangs the shoulder- joint. In that 
joint, the arm {hn menus) articulates with the glenoid cavity 
of the scapula, which is, as it were, the “ seat of the 
shoulder” {(im-siipit/in). The arm and scapula, on the one 

' On this munber Susruta differs from Charaka. This is not the place to 
explain the difference. It is fully di'»ci^ed in an osteological monograph which 
I hope shortly to publish. — In the numeration Iht the windpipe is called 
kanthnnadi in distinction trom gr*vd^ or cervical column. 
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hand, and the trunk, on the other, form two systems, the 
sole link between which is the collarbone. The main support 
of the trunk is the Tertebral column. The nape of the neck 
{skaiid/iii) in the latter, and the shouldei'- joint {am'ia-pltha) 
in the former system, are the two points between which the 
collarbone (/uhsn') acts as a link or tie i iiib'imlhaiin). The 
particular point to he noted, however, in Susruta’s definition 
of the clavicle, is his use of the term (jr'ird as denoting the 
throat, or rather the base of the throat. This meanins:, 
“ base of the throat,” is practically implied in Susruta’s 
technical phrase (jrirdth pi-atij-unllivnin, i.e. from the neck 
upwards. For the phrase is used to denote one of the three 
great divisions of the body, viz. the neck and head, as will be 
shown more fully in connection witli the synonymous phrase 
jntrut'dhi'd or uydhvf'Jatrn (p. 9'25). 

Respecting the use of yntd in general literature, it will 
suffice to adduce the testimony of tlie staiuhu’d Sanskrit 
Yocabularies {kom). The oldest of these, and the most 
authoritative, is the of Amarasiiuha. Its date 

is not accurately known, but at the earliest it may be in 
the 7th century -v.d. (see p. 941). It says (ii, 6, 88u, 
ed. Siv., p. 269) : 

Kanlho (jalo 'ilia grivdtjum sirudhih lcandha)~eti/-api \ 

That is, Gni'd denotes the throat {hnitlia or gala i as well as 
the cervical column •Jirodln or kandhatu, lit. head- 
supporter). 


The next is the Ahhidhdna RattiatndlCi of Halavudha, 
written about 950 .\.n. It says (ii, 301, ed. Aufrecht, 
p. 55) : 


Grivd dhatnanirzmunijd sirodhim kandltam galuh lutithah \ 

That is, Grlva denotes (1) the tubular vessel (of the neck, 
dhamani'i, (2) its dorsal muscle (mani/ii], (3) the cervical 
column {sirodharu or kandhara), (4) the throat {gala or 
kuiitha). 
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Finally, there is the Abhklhdna Cintamani of Hema- 
chandra, written about 1141—3 a.d. It says (rv. 586-8, 
ed. Bohtlingk and Eieu, pp. 106—7) ; 

Kandhard dhmmnir-grnd h'rod/iis-ca sirodharu \ grlva-dhamanyaii 
prdg z nale, pascud - mange kalambike | gala nigaranah 
kanthah \ \ 

That i', Grivd denotes the cervical column [kandhard or 
snodhi or sirudhard) and the tubular vessels of the neck 
(dhamani). Of the latter there are two in the anterior 
part [prdg), the windpipe and the alimentary oaual [nulu). 
In the posterior part [pascad) there are the two sides of 
the Trapezius muscle [manga or kalamhikd). The term 
gaki or kuntha (throat) denotes the alimentary canal 
[nigaiana, lit. swallower). 

These three explanations differ among themselyes in minor 
points. These, as well a.s some anatomical inaccuracies, to 
be expected in non-professional yocabularies, need not detain 
us ; the main point ti> obserye is that they agree in the 
statement that gricd may denote either the anterior or the 
posterior part of the neck, that is to say, either the throat 
(windpipe, alimentary canal) or the cervix (it.s yertebrao or 
muscles). On the whole, therefore, the ancient usage of the 
term ijiirtl is preseiwod. In this re.sjx'ct, as we shall see, 
the case of the term /alrn widely differs from that of the 
term grivd. 


(2) Jatni. 

’With reference to the healing skill of Indra, the Atharva 
^ eda, xiy, 2, verse 12, as well as the Rig Veda, vii, 1, 
verse 12, says : 

IX. Yu rte cid-abhisrisah, purd jatrubhya dtrdah | samdlmtd 
sumdluin Magliavd }[ 

That IS, The Bountiful One, who without a ligature, before 
the severance of the cervical cartilages, efiects a union. 

The idea is that the windpipe is injured, but before it 
is entirely severed, Indra, without applying a ligature, in 
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a miraculous way effects the union of the wounded parts. 
In my translation I have adopted the translation of Sayana, 
who exjdains jafruhhi/ah by yruahhyah. But it is quite 
possible that the reference here is not to the cervical, but 
the costal cartilages. For with the latter meaning the 
word jutfu occurs in the Sataputha Brahmana. Thus, that 
Brahmana, xii, 2, 4, clause 11, drawing a comparison between 
a certain hymn-form and the breast, says : 

X. Vrah supiarlasoh | astilr-unye jutravo ' star - anya, urah 
saj}t(i(hisai/( ; fmmud-urah itaptudasah || 

That is. The Saptiul.isa, or seventeen-versed hymn-form, is 
the breast. For there aie eight eostul cartilages ou one 
side, and eiglit on the otlier ; and tlie breast-bone is the 
seventeenth. Hence the tiaptadasa is (like) the brea.-.t. 

In order to understand this comparison we must remember 
that there arc twoh'c ribs on oitlier side of the brea.st. 
Posteriorly all the twelve ribs articulate with the transverse 
processes of the corresponding vertebrae of the spinal column. 
Anteriorly, only ton of them are connected with the breast- 
bone, or sternum, though not directly, but by means of 
cartilaginous bars, the .so-called costal cartilages. The other 
two, the so-called ‘ floating ’ ribs, have their frontal ends 
free. Each of the seven upper ribs lias its own cartilage ; 
but the three next below them ha\e a common cartilage, 
which is connected with the cartilage next above them. 
Thus, altogether eight costal cartilages mav be counted ; 
and, of course, there is an equal number of them on either 
side of the breast ; altogether .sixteen. To these sixteen the 
sternum itself is to be added as the seventeenth bone. 

There is a similar passage in the Satapatha Brahmana, 
vii, 6, 2, clauses 7 and 1 0. It runs as follows : — 

XL UruiztfistuhJiah [ ta retahsiior-relay-opa dadhCifi ; prstayo 
vai irtah-sicd, uro lui prati prstuyah 1| 7 [j Parsato vai 
IrJiaiyah \ kikamh kaLulhith ; so 'ntarnia tristiibhas-va 
kukuhhas - at brlmtlr z itpudad/itift ; tasitiCid z imn uhkayutra 
ptrrstiro baddhCih kikasCisu ca Jatrusu || 10 || 
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That is. The tristiibh metres are the breast-bone. He (the 
builder of the altar) places them in the range of the two 
retahsicli bricks. For the two letahsich bricks are the 
transverse proce.sses (of the thoracic vertebrae), and these 
transveise processes lie over against the bn-ast-bone. 
The hriliati metres are the libs; ai;d the kakubh metres 
are the thoiacie vcrtebiae. lie places the hrihati metres 
hi tween the tristubhs and the kakubhs. Hence these 
ribs, on either side (i.e. at (ither of their ends), are 
fastened to the thoracic vertebrae (at the back) and the 
costal eartdages (in front . 

In order to understand this coinpariison we must keep in 
mind the construction of the Hrahinanic altar.' It is made 
of five layers of bricks, and the central portion of it 
represents the trunk of the body laid on its back so that 
the diameter which runs east-west represents the vertebral 
column. The first, or lowest, layer of bricks is the back ; 
the fifth, or uppermost, layer is the breast. The two 
retahsich bricks lie on the lowest layer, on either side of 
the diameter, or vertebral column, and reitrcsent the two 
transverse processes of tlie vertebrae. The bricks, repre- 
senting the tristubh metres, lie in the uppermost layer, 
exactly above (or “ on the range of,” as tlie verse has it) 
the retahsich bricks of the lowermost layer. There are 
three of these tristubh bricks; one lies just on the median 
line (the diameter), and represents the breast-bone, or sternum, 
while the two others, one on either side, represent the costal 
cartilages. 

The point which is particularly to be noted in the three 
passages quoted above (Nos. IX-XI) is that jtdvii is used 
in the plural number. It is quite obvious from this 
circumstance that in the Vedic literature that word does not 
mean collarbone. As there are two collarbones, the word, 
if it had that meaning, woidd be in the dual number. In 
the oldest medical literature we find the word used in the 
singular number, which fact also proves that it does not 


1 The figure of the altar, given in Professor Eggeling’s translation 
Books of the East, vol. xliii, p. 98), may be U!?etullv coutsuited. 


[Sacred 
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denote the collarbone. Thus Charaka, in his summary of 
the hones (Caraka Samhitci, Sdrira Sthand, ch. vii, p. -irO, in 
Jiv. ed , 1877), says elauh jatru, that is, “the j(ttrn, or wind- 
pipe, constitutes one bone.” In this summary the term 
jdtru corresponds to the term kiinfliniiddi, windpipe, in the 
osteological summary of Susruta ; while (as we have seen) 
both Charaka and Susruta apply to the cervical column the 
term grird. 

The word Jatru, as used by Charaka in this connection, 
is a neuter noun, while in the Vcdic passages pre^•iously 
quoted it is masculine. It occurs, however, in medical 
literature also as a masculine noun in the singular. Thus, 
describing the rheumatic disease tnainid-afainliha, or rigidity 
of the muscles of the neck, Vagbhata the elder {Asfuhga 
Saihgra/ai, Niddua Sf/ahia, ch. xv, in vol. i, p. dOO, last line) 
says j(ifnir:di/a)U!/afi>, “ tlie cervical column becomes bent 
inward.” Susruta {yu/diia Sthana, chap, i, verse 69), 
.speaking of the same disease, says grird apacartafe, “ the 
cervical column becomes distorted.” Dridhabala (in his 
comjilement of the Caraka Samkitd, CikilaHa tSthdua, cli. xxvi, 
verse 41) says antar-di/aiiu/atr grird, “ the cervical column 
becomes bent inward.” This example shows not only that 
jatru and grird are synonymous, but also that both may 
signify the cervical column ; or perhaps we should rather 
say, that both signify the neck generally, without any 
specific reference to its anterior or posterior part. 

This general meaning of neck is involved in the terms 
jntrurdhra, or urdhra- jatru, which are of very frequent 
occurrence as the designation of one of the three parts of 
the human body. The latter is divided by the early Indian 
anatomists into three jiarts ; (1) the four extremities (sdk/id), 
(2) the trunk [antarddhi), (6) the head and neck (hVo-//rqv//a). 
The last of these is also indicated by the texma Jatrurd/ira, or 
urahra-Jatru, i.e. the part from the neck upwards, and 
inclusive of the neck, that is, therefore, jiraeticidly from 
the base of the neck upwards. Thus iSiisruta, in his Intro- 
ductory Section [Sutra Stiidua, chap, i, clau.so 5) says of Minor 
Surgery (kl/dkga) that “ it is concerned with the cure of the 
J.R.A.S. 1906. 


60 
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diseases which have their seat in the part of the body from 
the neck upwards [unllirfijatrn-gfitauam i ogdiidm), namely, 
the maladies which affect the ears, eyes, mouth, nose, and 
other organs.” Another instructive example occurs in 
Susruta’s description of the Vohn'iha disease ' [Niildiia 
Sf/idii/i, chap xiii, verse 7, Jiv. ed , p 286). Among the 
parts of the bodv which it affects he enumerates the cervical 
column and the part above the windpipe {i/ilrdi/diii = dn//nri- 
jatnini). Miidhava, in his .\i(ldna (Jiv cd., p. 276), 

para 2 )hrasing Susruta's statement, siihstitutcs (jrlrd, cervical 
column, and (jnld, throat, or windpipe, for Susruta’s ijiird 
and juti u. This shows that he understood juti x to be 
synonymous with ijnhi. It is obvious that in the terms 
jafrunlhi'd, or unlhvd/dti ii, the word j'dlni might refer 
indifferently to the anterior or posterior jiart of the neck : 
practically it means simjdy the neck. In 2 )oint of fact, 
the jihrase nrird>ii occurs as ti synonvm of 

jdfrun/lirdiH or ur(Uir<(jdtrd. Thus in chap, vi of the 
Anatomical Section (Sdrird Sthdna, vi, clause 4, Jiv. ed., 
p. 3'16), enumerating the so-called dangerous places (dinnitdii) 
of the body, Susruta says that there are “ thirty-seven in the 
part from the neck ujnvards ” (griidiii prdh/-un///rd»ri ; but 
later on in tlie same chapter (clause 32, Jiv. ed., p. 342) he 
refers to them as “from the windjiipc upwards” (unlhrii- 
jafni — (jdld), and iirocecding to detail them, he savs that 
there are four each in the hdnflidiiddi, or windjiijie, and in 
the ijriid, or cervical column. This .shows that for Susruta, 
jdfrii, and to a lesser extent, grivd were somewhat vague 
terms for the neck generally ; and that when he wished to 
be exact, he siiecializcd gricd for the posterior jiart, or the 
cervical column, while he denoted the anterior iiart, or the 
windjiipe, by kanijidiiddi. 

There is another term that requires to be noted in this 
connection, viz. jdtrn-muhi. Susruta uses it, for example, 
in his description of hiJikd, or hiccough {V/fard Stltdiia, 


' Suppurating scrotulous glands, according to U. C. Dutt’s translation in his. 
edition ot the Mtldhurn XidduOy p. 193. 
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chap. 1, verse 9, in Jiv. ed., p. 849). Speaking of a particular 
variety of it he says : 

XII. Ksudrika ndma sti hikM jatrii-mulut-pradkCivitu \ 

That is, Tile form of hiccough called ksiidii'ka, or slight, 
pi'oeeeds from the root of the windpipe. < 

It is perfectly obvious that in this passage the word fah'u 
can refer only to the windpipe. The point intended by 
the word mfi/ri, root, is, speaking rougldy, that where the 
ti’achea divides into its bronchi.' The former resembles 
the trunk, the latter tlie roots of a tree. 

We will now turn to the general literature of an older 
date. The word jufr/i is of coniparati\ ely rare occurrence ; 
but the following examples may be quoted. In the Mahii- 
bhilrata, iii, \ erse 7 Id, we read jafni-i/i si' fi/tird^iihif, lie fell 
on his throat, and in the Bliagavat Piirana, viii, 11, verse 14, 
jatvu-ntwliiijia , he struck his throat. Here the word jdtrn, 
being in the singular, cannot refer to the collarbones. It 
refers to the neck, and more especially to its anterior jiart, 
the tliroat. Again, in the Bliagavat I'urana, i, 19, verse 17, 
wo have the laudatory epithet iu<judli(t-j<(tvn, stout-necked, 
and .similarly in the Eaniavana, i, 1, vor.se 12, 

Obi'iously, in this epithet, also, jnfru refers to the neck. 

That epithet directs us to a passage in the Brliat Samhita. 
Its author, YariTlia 3Iihira, wlio lived in the sixth centurv 
A.n., in chap. Ixviii, verse 30 (Sudhakara Dvivedi ed., p. 844), 
writes as follows ; — 

XIII. Visamair^nsamo jatruhhir-artha-i iJdno ’■s(/iisandhi-par!}ia- 
ddhaih \ unnata -jatnir-lho(/l, ?tiiii)iair:/u7isro, 'rthavun 
pinaih 1 1 

That is, A person with .an irregular (crooked) neck is an 
irregular (evil) liver; one with a goitred (lit. girt at 
the joint of the bone) neck is de.stitute of wealth ; one 
with a long neck is a man of pleasure ; one with a short 
neck is poor; one with a stout neck i.s wealthv. 


' Dr. tVi-e, iu hi- Sintem uf RtmU' Medicine (reprint, p. 32.j'i, identifies it 
with the .serobiiulu- eurilis, nthjo, pit ol the stomach. 
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Here the ■word j'dni, being in the plural number, cannot 
possibly denote the t«’o collarbones, which meaning would 
require the dual number. I have translated ‘neck,’ for 
reasons of convenience ; but literally it should be cervical 
vertebras. In the larger St. Petersburg dictionary, which 
translates ‘ collarbone,' the plural is marked with the sign 
of exclamation. But there is nothing to justify surprise : 
the meaning ‘ collarbone ’ does not suit the context ; 
obviously the neck is meant. Asthisamlhi, the joint of the 
neck-bone, indicates the base of the tliroat where the goitre 
attaches. I suspect that the reference in the verse is to 
that malformation. 

Another passage of the Brihat .Saiidiitii, in which jafru 
occurs, chap. Ixix, verse 2-3, runs as follows ; — 

Xn*. Udurmh kat/iai/iriiti jiaiicaiiiam, Itrduijam mstnm-dtah stnu- 
(hinfam | <tfha Sfiptamainzaik^a-jatrunt kathinjantyzustamam^ 
(istha-kandhare \ I 

That is, The abdorucn. they say. is tlie fifth (tr.ict. ksetra), 
and the heart together with the breast-pieces i^iibs, stana) 
the sixth. Further, the seventh, they say, is the 
shoulder (or cullarbone, amsu) and the windpipe { jutru) ; 
the eigiith, the lips (i.e. mouth or jaws, ostha) and 
nock or cervical column, kandharu). 

Here jutru, in the singular, refers to the windpipe, or 
anterior part of the neck, as sIiowti by its contra,st with 
^amlhavd (lit. head - supporter), the cervical column or 
posterior part of the neck. The dual /rtfrwnt, of course, has 
no reference to the meaning of the word (it does not indicate 
two jdtru), but to its nexus with aiiisa, exactly as in the 
dual ka lid ha re. In either case the dual refers to the nexus 
of two organs : two collarbones plas one windpipe, exactly 
as two lips p/iiK one neck. It mav be added that in this 
passage jafru is used in preci.selv the same sense as in the 
phrase Jatrurdhva {ante, p. 925), that is, as equivalent, 
practically, to jatru-mula, base of the throat ; for that 
phrase “ from the throat, or neck, upwards ” includes the 
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throat, and, therefore, practically means “ from the base of 
the throat upwai'ds.'’ 

The result of our enquiry, so far, is to show that in Yedic 
literature jnti h, in the plural, denotes cartilages, either of 
the neck (cervical j or of the breast (costal). In the ancient 
medical literature, where it is used only in the singular, 
its ajjplication is limited to the neck, and practically it 
becomes a syllon^'m of gnid, denoting either the trachea 
(windpij)e) or the cervix. The same limitation prevails in 
the ancient general literature, where Jfiti u occurs both in 
the singular and plui'al. But now we meet the curious 
phenomenon that for a long time back the idea has prevailed 
that Jutnt means the collarbone. Wo find this idea stated 
in Sanskrit vocabularies and commentaries, even in recent 
medical dictionaric', such as the Vnulijaka Sthda Si/idkn. The 
question naturally occurs how and when did this idea arise. 

The earliest work, so far as I can trace the matter, in 
which that idea is met with, is the Amaral, -om. In book ii, 
chap, vi, verse 78 (Sivadatta ed , p. 202) Jalni is explained 
as follows ; — 

XV. Skandh; bhujaiiro' mm iandh'i iaiojzuita Jatriml \ 

That i.s, Tile three words Aandha, hhujusiras (lit. head of the 
arm', and amsd (all three not femuiiiie',. are synonyms of 
the peak of the shoulder. The two cuimectiuns i sandhi) 
of the latter are the two Jafrn. 

From the use of the diml {sand/u, Jntrinu) it must be 
concluded that the two colltirbones are meant by the ‘ two 
jatru.’ If the shoulder- joint (Aandlia-'satallii) were intended, 
there would be no object in using the dual, any more than 
the dual is used with the three other terms {skandha, etc ). 
The meaning obviously seems to be that the connection 
{Mdalhi) between the two ‘peaks of the shoulder’ {hlnijasiraH) 
is made by the two collarbones which run across the body 
from one peak to the other. The matter, however, is 
by no means as clear as one could wish. This would 
seem to hare been the reason why the Ahhidhana 
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Riitnaiiidld [c. 9-50 a.d.) puts the case as follows (ii, 368, 
ed. Aufrecht) : — 

XYI. Jatru vakso-nmiyoh sandhtr-unt-sand/us-ca vahksanah ]| 

That is, The word jatni denotes the connection of the breast- 
bone i^vaksax) and the peak of the shoulder [amsa ) ; and 
vahkxana, the joint of the thigh. 

The matter, however, is made quite clear by the Ahhi- 
dhdinn Cintdmani (c. 1141-3), wliich combines the two 
versions. Its statement (ver.se 588 in ed. Bolitlingk and 
Rieu, p. 117) is as follows: — 

XYII. Amno bhujakirah xlcandhn, juiru sandhir-uro-’ t'nsd-gah |j 

That is, The three words amxu, blai/aiims, and -skandha are 
synonyms of the peak of the shoiildei-; .i<dru is 

the connection (i.e. connecting hone, between the hreast- 
hono [urds) and the peak of the shoulder (^tidixa) 

Here the first portion of the verse is obviously quoted 
from the Amarakam (Xo. XV), and the second from the 
Ahhidhdna Ratiiamdid (Xo. XVI). Heinachandra, tlie author 
of the Ahhidlidna Cintdmani , repeats the same definition of 
jatru in his Dhdtu I'drdyuna (iv, 22, ed. Kirste, p. 191), 
where he derives jatru from the root jau, and adds that it 
means vaks'i- mxa-mudhi, i.e. connection of breast-bone and 
peak of the shoulder. 

From these explanations given by Halilyudha and Hema- 
chandra there can be no doubt whatever as to what meaning 
they intended to attribute to jatru. That word is declared 
to signify the sandhi, or connection, between the breast-bone 
{vaksas or uras) and the peak of the shoulder (athsa or 
bhiijusirus). Obviously the ‘connection’ can be none else than 
the collarbone The attribution of the meaning ‘ collarbone ’ 
is thus traced to the Amarakosa, that is, to (say) the seventh 
century A.n. The question now arises, how did Amarasimha, 
the author of the Amarakosa, come to attribute that meaning 
to jatru ? On analysing his verse, Xo. XV {ante, p. 929), it 
will be noticed that his interpretation of jatru depends on 
two points: (1) the identification of amsa with bhiijasiras, 
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and cl) the use of nandhi in the dual and with the meaning 
‘connection.’ On both points he is at variance with the 
early Indian anatomical doctrine. According to the latter, 
the three words hlnijisira<t^ and nhandha are by no 

means .synonymous; but mii-id denotes the collarbone (t-ulgo, 
.shoulder), hhiijnsn-dn, which literally means the liead of the 
arm, denotes the acromion process of the shoulder-blade, 
and is called also diiixd/tufd, peak of the shoulder ; shindha 
denotes tlie nape of the neck, and in the plural the cervical 
vertebra}. The three words denote tlirec different piirts 
of the ‘ slioulder ’ ; (oifid denotes the central part, or the 
collarbone, and /j/iu/isirds and nkdudhd its two extremities. 
The true anatomical meaning of aiiivi may be seen from 
Su.h'utu’s definition, No. VIII {date, p. 910) It denotes the 
collarbone, and is truly stated to form the tie-bone {nih/ni- 
dhddd) between ^kditdln, the nape of tlie neck, and (imsapitlia, 
the shoulder-joint (glenoid cavity). Let it be observed tliat 
Susnita does not describe the collarbone by the term ndud/n', 
but bv tlie term iiihdndlidiid. In anatomical usage the term 
.sdndhi denotes an ‘ articulation,’ that is to say, the connection 
between two contiguous bones : it docs not denote a bone 
which serves as a connecting link between two distant 
bones. The latter idea is expres.sed by the term iubdiulhdiia. 
Amarasiiiiha, being ignorant or oblivious of anatomical 
technicalities, uses the term mindhi in its general, literary, 
sense of connection of any kind. His misu.se of the term 
sandhi, however, suggests that he found it applied to jutra 
in some reputed medical work, where, of course, it must have 
denoted an ‘articulation,’ though Amarasiiiiha took it to 
mean a ‘connecting link.’ I’o this point I shall return 
presently. In the meantime, we will try to solve the 
problem how Amarasimha came to believe that unmt did not 
mean a collarbone, but the peak of the shoulder (bhiijdsiras, 
lit. arm-head). 'Flie .shoulder comprises two bones, and no 
more, viz. the collarbone (clavicle) and the shoulder-blade 
(scapula). This is the doctrine of both Charaka and Susruta. 
Thev distinguish those two bones by the terms (utmi (or 
alisika) and atmaphaUtka respectively. Yagbhata the elder. 
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for reasons of his otto,’ makes the shoulder to comprise three 
bones : (1) the collarbone (r/l,sii/;ii), (2) the shoulder-blade 
[armaphnlakfi), and (d) the peak of the slujulder, or the 
acromion process {amsa, or hhujasiruH), though the latter, as 
the name indicates, is only a projection or ‘ process ’ of 
the shoulder-blade. Yagbhapi the elder is the third in the 
great Indian medical triad 'Charaka-.Susruta-Yagbhapi) ; and 
in mv opinion there can be no doubt that it ^^■as on his 
authority that Arnarasiiiiha acted when he identified (nma 
with hliujiisiniH. But once having accepted that identification, 
he was nece.-.sarilv driven to take the further step of inter- 
preting mnilhi, in its application to Jnh-h, to mean, not an 
articulation, but a connecting link, or tie-bone, and con- 
sequently of identifying inn-n with the collarbone 

And now comes the further question as to what induced 
Arnarasiiiiha to consider Jutru to be a -sriiKJIn’. To this 
que.stion I am, for the present, unable to offer a definite 
reply : I can offer only a conjecture. It has been shown 
previously {mifr, p. 92-1 > that J/ifni occasionally occurs in 
connections in which practically it is equivalent to jofrn- 
miila, the base of the throat. Now the base of the throat 
is marked by the ‘ sterno- clavicular articulation,' that is, 
by the spot where the collarbones (clavicle, a mm) are jointed 
with the breast-bone (.sternum, vnhms, or Hinx). In Sanskrit 
this articulation would be called rnkm-’ mm-smid/ii or iwo- 
’ hwi-mniihi. As a matter of fact, that phrase is found as 
the definition of jatru in the vocabularies (l-om) of Ilala- 
yudha and Hemachandra (Nos. XYI and XYII, fiiitt', p. 930). 
There, no doubt, the phrase is misinterpreted in a different 
sense (collarbone) ; still, it is probable that Halayudha, who 
first uses it {c. 950 a.d.), did not invent it, but obtained it 
from some medical work of repute. Wliat medical work 
can it have been ? 

A verse of Susruta has been quoted. No. XII (rt/dc, p. 927q 
in which the term Jnfrii-mu/a occurs. In explanation of 

' I cannot enter into them here. This would take me too far afield. The 
case is fully discusi'ed in my fortheomin<j monograph on the O-teologY uf the 
Ancient Indian‘s. 
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this term, Dallana (c. 1160 a.u.) observes, in his Nibandha 
S'lmijyahn (Jiv. eel., p. 1249) : 

XVIII. Jalra kal;s-oramli sandhir-ifi Jaijjutah [ Jafni-grlra- 
millu - ijrahanena hrdaya -Uumu -kunthasyn yraJianam - Hi 
Gugarhl^ah 1 1 

That is, Accorilin^ to J.iijjata. jatni denotes the joint ot ann- 
])it I /.y//'S( 7 and brea-'t-boue yintk. ; but, aeeoidiug to 
Gayada'a. the base oijufru. that is. tin- base of the throat 
'(/rifu''y signifies the wmdjdpe (kantlid) near the heart 
and lungs 'in other woid.s, tlie base of the iraehea, or 
the ‘pit of the stomach';. 

The definition oi Jufru here attributed to JaijjaUt yields 
no sense. There is no siieh thing as a joint (artieiilation) 
of armpit and breast-bone ; or if we take ■•^lutd/ii to mean, 
not an articulation, but a connecting link, tlien jdfrii comes 
to mean the collarbone ; and the refei’ence, then, would be 
to Su.sruta's defitiition, tpioted above, Xo. VIII, p. 920 ; the 
collarbone might be described, in a loose way, as connecting 
the armpit (kfikm = amiiapithd) with the breast-bone. But 
to this interpretation there are two serious objections ; 
(1) it does not suit the context of Susruta’s verse, which treats 
of a variety of hiccough ; (2 1 it ascribe.s to JaijjaUi, a medical 
writer of repute, a misuse of the medical term ■saiit/hi, in 
making it mean a connecting link, instead of an articulation. 
Xow it so hajipens that Vijayarakshita, in his caJinmentarv, 
JIdd/ink .^ 11 , on the Mddhdru JVi 'diid, comments on the same 
passage of Susruta, and quotes the identical explanations of 
Jaijiata and Gayaditsa (Jiv. ed., p. lOo). But according 
to him .laijjata’s explanation of Jafi d is kdnth-ora^idi muidlidp 
the joint of the throat and the bi’east-bone, that is, the spot 
where the throat meets the breast-bone. This explanation 
certainly suits the context, because it indicates the base of 
the throat [/dtru-uiiibi). It also avoids the misuse of the 
term .sdiidki. But there still remains the objection that 
there is no real articulation between the throat (ti'dc/iid) and 
the breast-bone (xternum). There is indeed an articulation 
at the place indicated by the explanation, but it is between 
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the clavicle and the sternum. 2fow, curiously enough, there 
appears to exist a third version of Jaijjata’s explanation of 
jntni. It occurs in Dallana’s comments on the passage of 
Susruta on the scope of ilinor Surgery {salakt/n, ante, 
p. 9'2o). There Dallana says (Jiv. ed., p. 7) : 

XIX. SalokyiiM^iti | jiitru yrivii- malum, anye vakxo-’ mxa-sundhunz 
ahull I 

That is, With respect to Minor Surgery, the word Jatru denotes 
the base of the throat ; but others -say that it denotes the 
joint between the brea'.t-bone and collarbone. 

Here we have the correct explanation of jatru (or rather 
jatra-mula): it i.s the sterno-clavicular articulation; ‘ and com- 
paring this explanation with the previous one, Xo. XVIII, 
the similarity between them is so striking that it suggests 
itself that I lallana’s reference really is to the same authorities, 
and that anye refers to Jaijjata. To my mind the case stands 
thus : Jaijjata explained the term Jatni-mula, base of the 
throat, to refer to the sterno-clavicular articulation ; on the 
other hand, Gayadilsa referred it to ‘ the pit of the stomach.’ 
Jaijjata is a very early medical writer ; as he still retains the 
ancient, correct meaning of ammi, clavicle, his date must be 
anterior to that of ViigbhaU the elder. It is suggested that 
his comments on .Susruta’s text w'ere imperfectly preserved, 
and the versions kant'ioraialj and kakwraKoh are corruptions 
of the correct version cakaommyoh. This suggestion is 
favoured by a curious fact. In commenting on the passage 
of the llrihat Samhitii, Xo. XIII (yinte, p. 927), Bhattotpala 
explains jatru by kaknayoh aandliihj' the joint, or the con- 
necting link, of the two armpits. This yields no proper 
sense : between the tw'o armpits there is neither a joint nor 
a connecting link. The dual kakmyoh is inexplicable ; 
clearly a second word to make up the dual has dropped out. 

^ The correct readiusr occurs also in Dallana's comment (Jiv., p. 644} on 
Susruta, Cik. Sth. i, 39, where also the diseases of the neck and head [ur- 
dhvajatru-gata^rofja) are referred to. 

The edition of Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 844, has htiksayok sandhih,, joint of the 
two abdomens. I have no MSS. to verifv ; but that reading is manifestly false ; 
it is either a misprint or a false reading. 
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The probability is that the correct reading is ]i(tI;s-orfi>~oh 
mudluh, connecting link between the armpit and the breast- 
bone ; in fact, the very explanation that Dallana ascribes 
to Jaijjata (No. XYIII). If so, the circumstance shows 
that Jaijjata’s text was corrupt at a very early date, for 
Bhattotpala lived about 950 a.d. The corruption, after all, 
is not very difficult to understand. The aksara va might 
easily be miswritten kn (^'. Thus cukHO m'<aiioh would 
become Zvi/i.s' - dihsai/'ih. Next, under the misapprehension, 
originated by the Ainf/rnko-yi, that atiixa denoted the peak of 
the shoulder and /atru the collarbone, the reading kaks- 
um-vu/dh mud hi, which apparently yielded no sense, would be 
emended to the reading kak^-oiri-s<dt .sandhi, connecting link 
between armpit and breast-bone, which, of course, might 
denote the collarbone. 

Assuming, then, that the definition nd.so-’ mmijoh tsandhi, 
sterno-clavicular articulation, occurred in Jaijjata’s well- 
known commentary (now lost) on Susruta’s Saihhitii, it seems 
probable that it was in the mind of Amarasiihha when he 
penned his e.xplanation of the word j(di-a (No. XV). But 
believing, on the authority of Vilgbhata the elder, that amm 
denoted the peak of the shoulder {hhn/asiras, head of the arm), 
the only way for him to extract a meaning from the definition 
of JaijjaUi was to take sand In to mean a connecting link, 
and to understand Jaijjata to mean that jatni denoted the 
connecting link between the breast-bone and the peak of 
the shoidder ; that is to say, that jatra denoted the collar- 
bone. This erroneous idea once started by Amarasiihha, 
the great authority of his Amarako-sa procured for it there- 
after general acceptance in Sanskrit literature. For example, 
in the case of the phrases quoted above (p. 927) from the 
Mahabhilrata, Rilmayana, and Bhagavat Parana, where 
jafru obviously refers to the neck, the commentators Srklhara 
and Ramanuja explain it to refer to the two collarbones. 
The former makes this quite plain bv saving : 

XX. Kanfha&ya adhohhdyayoh sthite asthini jatrum (duaP | 

That is, The two jatru are the two bones situated on both 
sides of the lower part of the throat. 
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The latter says similarly : 

XXI. JiitniHi ntk-^o-' msu--\iindhi-<iuti‘ (ihthitv I 

That is, The two /iifi ii are the two bones whieh constitute the 
connection between the breast-hone and tlie peak of the 
shoulder. 

Indeed, the authority (jf the Anutruko^a tya> .so un- 
questioned that commentators actually forced the false 
interpretation on the word ./af/’n, cyen \yhen it was explicitly 
excluded by the wordinjr of their text. duo e.xamplc of 
this practice has been giyeu already {iiiiti', p. 93-3 1 from 
the commentary of Bbattotpala, where./afriq though the text 
has it plainly in the plural number, is treated by him as if 
it stood in the dual number and denoted the two collarbones. 
But a still more conspicuous example may be furnished. It 
occurs in connection with a summary cd the bones of the 
human body, giyen in the third chapter of the celebrated 
law-book, the Yu/fiar'i/kf/ti JJluirtiKikl'ifrd. 'This summary 
practically agrees with the osteological summary in the 
Ciinika Samhitd, and like the latter, it enumerates, in yerse 88, 
among the bones, ‘one jatru ’ ijnh i'zek(tm), that is, one 
windpipe. On it we possess four commentaries : those of 
Apararka, ^ ijfianesyara, .Sfdapani, and Mitramisra. Apariirka 
(c. 1150 A.D.), quoting the well-known explanation of the 
Vocabularies (ko-vi) says ; 

XXII. Jatmiu uro- mwijoli sandhOi-rkuiii-anthi. 

Ihat is, \.Xi jitini, wliicli is the connectiiij; link between the 
breast -bone and tlie pe.dc of the shouLier, there is 
one bone. 

This explanation, of course, is yery confused ; for there are, 
not one, but two collarbones. The truth is that the phrase 
one jKti-ii of the text does not refer to the two collarbones 
at all, but to the single windpipe. Still, Apararka, at least, 
does not attempt, in so many words, to turn the ‘ one jritni ’ 
of the text into two bones. But Vijfianesyara (c. 1100 a.d.), 
the author of the famous Mitaksara commentary, with the. 
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no doubt, laudable object to be explicit, sophisticates his 
explanation as follows ; — 

XXIII. Vukso- miuynjt itnidhirzjatrii, pratijutru ekaikam \ 

That is, The eonneetinp; link between the breast-bone and the 
peak of the shoulder is ' c ailed ; (but) there is one 
jatru on either side. 

This explanation, of course, makes out that there are two 
Jatru, namely, the two collarbones. NTdapiini (fifteenth 
century) passes over the phrase without attempting anv 
explanation. But with Mitramih'a (seventeenth century), 
who follows the lead of the dJUitk-sara, the inconsistency 
beconies still nu)rc glaring. He says : 

XXIV. Elatn-^mthi usrift/a jatru ruk^o-' msa-MHilh i-dva-yuin \ 

That is, Ja'ru, while eou'tituting one bone, reders to the pair 
of Ronnecting liiiks between the breast-bone and peak of 
the shoulder. 

d’he fact is that the commentators were confronted with the 
difficulty that their text distinctly stated that there was but 
a single Jatru (the windpipe) in the human body, while they, 
misled by the Yocabularies, understood Jatru to denote the 
collarbone, of which, as they knew, there were two in the 
human body. T hus they were forced to interpret ‘ one ’ 
ifkam) to mean ‘two’ {rkaikaiii, lit. one on either side).* 
There was, indeed, another alternative : to emend the text 
so as to agree with their preconceived notion. As a fact, 
this alternative was occasionally re.sorted to. I have examined 
sixteen manuscripts ; eleven of them in the India Office 
Librarv. Among them there are three which give the 
emended reading Jat re -ekaikam, i.c. one jatru on either side; 
two arc uncertain ; while all the other.s, altogether eleven. 


* Of course this interpretation nece-sarilv disconcerted the whole count ni the 
Obtcoloccical .summary ; and they were compelled to resort to all sorts ol shilts to 
work out the recpiired total of 360 bones. These 'hilts c.annot l>e explained here ; 
they are fully discussed in ray lortticoming monograph on the Osteology of the 
Ancient Indians. 
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give the correct reading Jntrv-ekam ca, i.e. and a single 
jatru} 

It remains to review the attitude of the Medical Yocabu- 
laries {itin/ianfn) towards the question of the meaning of 
Jatru. There is one called Silji/a Caudrika, compiled by the 
well-kno^ni medical writer and commentator Chakrapiini- 
datta, who lived about 1060 a.d. He quotes the verse in 
question, Xo. XY, from the An.arakniiii, and then jn'oceeds 
to comment on it as follow.-. (Bodleian MS. No. 453, AYilson, 
4104, fob 8Srq last line) 

XXV. Skandhr kutsoraraM prokfuM, rijuryam dm jafruni | 

That is, By sktutdu 'or the peak of the shoulder) katxavdra is 
indicated ; by jidm. riru i.s to he understood. 

Unbn'tuiiatcly, this c-vplanatioti does nut help us much. 
For the two words k/ifsarara and nni are themselves un- 
known. They occur nowhere outside tliis particular passage 
of the Caitdn'kd. Still, <jne point .seems clear : Chakra- 

piinidatta uishe.s to correct what he understood to be the 
erroneous interpretation of AmarasiTnha. Hence ho gives 
what appear to be the vernacular equivalents, current in 
his time, for the two leading words of .Amarasiihlia’s state- 
ment, ■‘ikamt/ia and jatru. At the present day those two 
words are quite obsolete. In the Medical Hictionarv ( Vaid- 
yaka Snbda Sini/Iiu) of Kaviriij Umesachaiidra Gupta, 
kat-^nvara is said to mean akaiid/ia, shordder ; and dru is 
identified with bd/iu-saiidhi, arm-joint or .shoulder- joint. The 
sole authority for these meanings which the dictionary 
adduces is the very passage of the S ibila Caudrika, — obviou.sly 
a mere vicious circle. The Bengali dictionary, Subdu Maha- 
nid/ii (Calcutta, 1896), the smaller St. Petersburg Dictionary, 
and M. AYilliaras’ Dictionary adduce the same meanino-s on 
no better authority. The attribution of the new meanino 
‘ shoulder- joint ’ to dru =Jrttrii is especially baseless. There 


1 Enfortunately, Professor Stenzler. owing to insufficiency of manuscriots 
ami no doubt misled by the conimentanes. has adopted, in his edition, the snurious 
reading ekuikam. ^ 
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is no authority for it either in the older literature or in the 
older vocabularies. Considering that Chakrapanidatta was 
a medical man of considerable eminence, who was well 
acquainted with and wrote commentaries on the ancient 
Samhitas of Charaka and Susruta, it is quite incredible that he 
should have used words which assigned to xhandha and j(ttru 
meanings unknovui to those Sarahitiis. I suggest, therefore, 
that in all probabilitv those two words, hutsiivura and arn, 
denote, resjjectively, the najje of the neck and the windpipe, 
or its base ( jiilni-iintl(i), the sterno-clavicular articulation. 

Respecting the meaning ‘ shoulder-joint ’ attributed to 
jnini, there is indeed a supposed authority. This is the 
well-known medical ^•ocabulary called Ixdiit-iiiijIianfiK The 
Anandiisrama edition, in the Paniivta, ch. xviii, clause 38 
(p. 397), reads as follows: — 

XXVI. Bhamanl tu i-ir-amu tu shmdho ' dhuh-sikharam tathd \ 
tii'siia jiitni fxi/af, Jeakw dor-»inh(-sii)iijTiaku || 

That is, Lhamani denotes a vascular or.aan {iii'P \ umm denotes 
the peak of the shoulder {ulunidhii or (xUnih-sikhKya, lit. 
head-fou'uiost) : the joint of the latter is joffH ; kakxd 
denotes tlie base of the arm .;or armpit). 

This reading, no doubt, makes jutni to be equivalent to 
«A7oc//nt-.sron///?', or .shoulder- joint ; but it is a reading which 
is very doubtful. I have examined two manuscripts of the 
lid/d-niijhajilii (the only two acce.ssible to me) : India Office, 
Ko. Io07 (fob l8.5a, 1. 8), and Bodleian 31S. Xo. 7-55 (Wilson, 
410/^ fob 105i, line 1). Both manu.scripts read as follows : — 

Dkaiiiam tu h'rzumsf tu skandhu duh-siklxii aiii tuthtl | dana- 
madhye tu jatru -lyut, kak^u dor-Mulu sathjnikd || 

That is, Dhamanl denotes a vu.scular organ {su'd\ ; amsa 
denotes the peak of the shoulder {>,k(indlia, or dnhsikharu, 
lit. head of the arm). In the middle of the breast (or 
between the two brea.sts) is jatru\ kuixd denotes tiie base 
of the arm (or the armpit). 


This reading, if correct, identities Jutvu either with the 
sternum and costal cartilages or with the wiiidjaii^e. I do 
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not know what support for liis reading the Anandiisrama 
editor mav have found in his manuscripts : he mentions 
none. Eut I am disposed to prefer the reading of my 
manuscripts : for two reasons. Firr-t, it is the hctiit difficHior ; 
the reading of the edition obviously recalls the statement 
in the Amarakosa, Xo. XV (ante, p. 9’29), and in all 
probability it has been suggested by it. Secondly, the /< dio 
difpcilior is in agreement witli the true meaning of j'atru 
as observable in the Vedic and earliest medical literature. 
But even assuming that the reading of the edition is the 
genuine one, the date of the is much too late 

to allow the opinion of that work any decisive value in 
determining the meaning of such a rare and obscure 
anatomical term as Jtdrn. The author of that work, Xara- 
hari, lived certainly after B374 a.d., and probably as late, 
at least, as the fifteenth century (see Professor Aufreclit, 
in Jouru/d, German Oriental Society, vol. xli, p. 187). At 
that date effective anatomical knowledge had ceased to exist 
in the Indian medical schools ; and in any case the opinion 
of the Rain-niijhantu cannot bo utilized in interpreting the 
meaning of the much older S(d)d(i Ccmdriha. However, as 
I said, for the 2 )resent I prefer crediting the li(2ja-iii;//i(infu 
with the more appropriate reading of my manuscrijits. 

I am tempted to conclude the discussion about Jafni with 
a chronological inference suggested by it regarding the date 
of Amarasimha. He must be placed between Vagbhata the 
elder, on whose identification of aihfiri with the peak of 
the shoulder his statement on the meaning of Jafru is based, 
and Chakrapanidatta, who quotes that statement. Itsing 
{Records of BuddhUt Reliijiot), by Takakusu, p. 128) mentions 
an Epitome, “ lately ” made by a physician, of “ the eight 
books” of medical science, which in his time had become 
the standard textbook throughout India. As the textbook 
of Vagbhata the elder bears the title “ Epitome of the 
Octopartite Science” {Addiiga Sa mg rah a), it can liardlv be 
doubted that Itsing’s statement refers to that work. " As 
Itsing was in India from 673 to 695 A.n., and as a reasonable 
interv’al must be allowed for the spread of the “ Epitome of 
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the Eight Books ” throughout India, we may take about 600 
to 625 A.D. to be the date of Vagbhata the elder. Chakra- 
panidatta’s date is about 1060 a.d. Between these two dates, 
accordingly, the composition of the Amarakosa should fall. 
Moreover, Bhattotpala’s explanation of Jatni as the collarbone 
presupposes a knowledge of the theory of the Amarakosa ; 
and his date is about 950 a.d. Accordingly the date of the 
Amarakosa should lie between 625 and 950 a.d. 


[To be c&nhnued.) 




STUDIES IN BUDDHIST DOGMA. 


Bv Loris I)E LA VALI.EE l>Or.SS[\, M.ILA.S. 

THE THEEE BODIE.S OF A BUDDHA (TRIKAYA). 

of the more interesting features of the Gi'eat Vehicle, 
or Mahavaiui School of Bucldhi.sm, is the system of the 
Three Bodies. Being at first a ‘ Biiddhology,’ a speculative 
doctrine of the Buddhahood, this system was afterwards 
made to cover the whole field of dogmatic, of ont(^ogy, and 
was in particular substituted for the antiquated ‘ dependent 
origination’ (pratityasamutpada). At first the Buddhas 
alone had three ‘Bodies’; afterwards the Avhole universe 
was looked upon as residing in or made of the Bodies. 
Later, or by parallel development, new mythological, mystic, 
and physiological reveries caused serious alterations of the 
primitiA'e ‘ trinitarian ’ form, and in particular the addition 
of two more Bodies to the ‘ classical ’ ones ; and the Tantric 
school, in its own fanciful, mystic, and theurgic way, reduced 
the speculative system to a mere practical method of Yoga. 

Huch has been Avritten by scAeral scholars on the Trikaya. 
The latter form of the trinitarian theory, its philosophical 
aspects, and its points of contact with Hindoo cosmologies 
have been thoroughly elucidated by the able obserA utions of 
Professor Kern ; AA'hereas 'Wassilieff has throAvn some light 
on its older signification, Ave mean the theological and trulA" 

' See Journal Asiatique, 1902, ii, 237; 1903, li, 358; Museon, 
1905, 178. — Tlie IMS. of the present article has been kindly revised 
by Dr. W. B. D. Bouse. 
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Buddhistic one. There are also documents on the Tantric 
aspect of the three or five Bodies scattered in the works on 
later or Tibetan Buddhism.' It seems, nevertheless, that 
something remains to be said. There is no hope of fully 
illustrating the antecedents, the growth, and the numerous 
alterations of the dogma under examination, as it is too 
intimately connected with Buddhist dogmatic as a whole and 
the history of the schools. But even if our researches should 
be completely wanting in chronological accuracy, and even 
fruitless as concerns tlie historical dovclopnicnt of the Faith, 
we are confident that they will to some extent ascertain the 
meaning of some important Buddhist tenets. At least it is 
interesting to gather now original documents and to collect 
the interpretations which have been presented by native or 
European authorities. 

It is a common misfortune when dealing with Indian or 
Buddhist topics that comprehensive and detailed accounts 
are far from being clear, and that intelligible summaries are 
always somewhat misleading. The genuine methods of the 
Indian thought are on the one hand the genial but incoherent 
effusions of the Briihmana- Upanisads, on the other the 
pedantic categories of the Brahmanic or Buddhist ‘ matrkas ’ 
(compilations of technical terms). The Buddhists of old, as a 
rule, scarcely realize what they mean, and the best scholastical 
interpreters had to organize the obscure or contradictory 
statements and nomenclatures of the Sutras. Therefore, 
tradition must be squeezed through a filter if one wants 
coherent theories. This very case offers special difficulties, 
because the philosophical views are mixed together with 

' See H. Kern, “Over den aanhef eener Buddhistische Inscriptie 
uit Battambang” (Yersl. en Med. der k. Akad., Letterkunde, 
4« r., 3 deel, Amsterdam, 1899), French translation by L. de la 
Yallee Poussin, Museon, 1906, 46; UYassiliefi, Buddhism, p. 127; 
Schlagintweit, Waddell, passim. — Csoma, Jaschke, Eitel, see below, 
pp. 946, 958, 968. — A small treatise, Kayatraya 

Kandjur, Mdo, xxii, 16 (Csoma-Feer, p. 274), has been translated 
by Kockhill, “ Life of the Buddha,” pp. 200-202. 
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theological postulates and mythological traditions, because 
we gather documents from Siitras so old as the Prajuiipara- 
mitas, the Saddharmapundarlka, or the Amitayurdhyanasutra, 
down to the Tantric literature, which knows too much about 
Jinas (the so-called Dhyanibuddhas) and Yajrasattvas. 

"We shall endeavour to make out the prominent lines of 
the diverging theories, and to characterize their mutual 
relations. The c./yw-sc of the sources will enable the reader 
to correct or to complete our very imperfect sketch. 


Genrml view of the matter. 

I. The doctrine of the Trikuya as Buddhology, after its 

completion, hut yet free from ‘ ontological ’ and 
cosmogonic speculations. 

(A) The very nature of a Buddha is the Bodhi (En- 
lightenment), or Prajnaparamita (Perfect Wisdom), 
or knowledge of the Law (Dharma), i.e. of the 
absolute Truth. Bj' acquiring this knowledge, 
nirviina is realized in potenha or in actu The 
Dharmakaya, Bod}' of Law, of a Buddha is 
the Buddha in nirvana or in nirviina-like rapture 
(samadhikaya = dharmakaya). 

(B) A Buddha, as long as he is not yet merged into 
nirvana, pos.ses.ses and enjoys, for his own sake 
and for others’ welfare, the fruit of his charitable 
behaviour as a Bodhisattva. The second body is 
the Body of Enjoyment or Beatific Body (saihbhoga- 
kaya ) . 

(C) Human beings known as Buddhas are magical 
contrivances (nirmanakaya) created at random by 
real Buddhas, i.e. by Buddhas possessed of beatific 
bodies, sovereigns of celestial worlds, Tusita-heavens 
or ‘ Paradises ’ (Sukhavatls). 

II. The doctrine of Trikaya as an ontologic and cosmologic 

system. 
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(A) By Body of Law one has to understand the void 
and permanent reality that underlies every phe- 
nomenon (dharma), or the store of the ‘ dharmas/ 
or more exactly the uncharacterized Intellect 
(vijnana). 

(B) Body of Enjoyment is the Dharmakaya evolved 
as Being, Bliss, Charity, Radiance, or the Intellect 
as far as it is indmdualized as Buddha or Bodhi- 
sattva. 

(C) Magical or rather Transformation's Body is the 
same Intellect when defiled, when individualized as 
‘common people’ (prthagjana), infernal being, etc. 


I. DHAEilAKAYA, hODY OF THE LAW. 

Whatever be, in Jfahayanist books, the precise meaning of 
‘ dharmakaya,’ ‘ we are taught that this is the true Body 
of a Buddha. Si'ahlidi'ahCii/a, ‘ essential body ’ ( ^ == 

and dharmakaya ^ = are 

interchangeable terms.^ Elsewhere we meet the expression 

' Sep Csoraa, Diet., p. 305, ‘‘The Supreme Moral Being”; 
Jaschke, Diet., p, ‘12a, “Absolute Body, Buddha in the iNirvana, 
the so-called first world of abstract existence, i e. non-existence ” ; 
Eitel, Handbook, p, 179 ; sources quoted by St. Julien, “ Voyages,” 
ii, 224; Wasdlietf, pp. 127, 286. 

^ Sarvaprapancavyatirikto bhagavataih svabhaviko dharmakayah 
sa eva cadhigamasvabhavo dharmah. (Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, 
3. 16.) , . 

According to Csoraa, Diet., p. 305 [ ^ ^ = catviirah kayah], 

the HvahltCualcdya should be a fourth an<l yet more sublime body : 
“ the body, substance, or essence of nature itself, the First Being, 
God.” — Jaschke, Diet., p. 22«, supports the same view; “More 
recent speculators have even added a ho-ho-nid-shi superior to 
the three, viz., that which is eternal in the essence of a Buddha, 
even chos-shi, the absolute body, being described by these 
philosophers as transient.” [That would very well .suit the con- 
clusions at which Professor Kern arrives (op. cit., p. 72 = Museon 
1906, 55): “For the Realists (and amongst Buddhists Realism 
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siiddhakdi/a,^ that is to say, the Body in its true nature, 
resting in itself, free from developments (prapanca) or 
external coverings or hindrances (iivarana), translucid or 
radiant (prahhtisvara) . 

1. The Doctrine of the Dharmakaya as Buddhology. 

(1) Tke material body of Buddha contraded with Buddha as 
the Law embodied. 

As early hints or foreshadowings of the ‘ Body of Law,’ 
one can quote the identification of the Law with the Bnddha, 
to he met frequently in the Pali literature ; “To see the Law 
is to see the Buddha.” To follow Siikyamuni and to touch 
his robe is not to see the Buddha : “ He is far from me and 
I am far from him, because he has not seen the Law.”® 
The meaning seems to be that, when one has understood the 
Dharma, i.e. the doctrine of dependent origination (pratltya- 
samutpada),® one has seen the best of a Buddha, one has 
reached everything that can be derived from a Buddha. 
Preachers first and foremost and preachers onlv,^ the 
Buddhas are the ‘ embodied law ’ or the ‘ living law ’ ; in 

had supporters) is the Dharma something reallv existing ; not 
so for the Idealists of the Mahayana: according to them Dharma 
is a production of the mind, of the Samvrti, and therefore an 
appearance, a hdya, a body : therefore the Mahayanist can consider 
the Body of the Law like the two others, as an apparent mani- 
festation ot the sole and real Being.”] 

I think that the ‘ svabhavika kaya ’ as a fourth body is , 
a Tantric conception (see below, p. 977). Ve are said in the 
Amrtakanika, a commentary to the Aamasamglti (v. 156), that 
the Law-body (styled ‘ yuganaddhakiiya ’), to be known by the 
ascetic in himself, is different from the ‘ sambhogikakaya ’ (Enjoy- 
ment-body) and from the ‘ svabhavika ’ (the very Body, etc.). 

' Kalacakra, quoted ad HamasamgTti, Amrtakanika, v. 92. 

- See Minay eff, Kecherches, p. 218, n. 2. — Mahaparinibbanas. 
60 ; Itivuttaka, 91. 12;^ Sam. X. Ill, 120; Saddhammasangaha, 
62. 3 (J.P.T.S. 1890); Salistambasutra, quoted Madhyamakavrtti, 
p. 6, note 2. 

^ Majjh. A. I, 191. 1 ; SMistambasutra. 

* “ You yourself must make an effort : the Tathagatas are [only] 
preachers.” 
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the same way, after the nirvana, the Law must be the ruler 
of the Church, the Refuge, a living Buddha. 

Further, the phrase (Iharinahdya, with the same import, in 
the Divyavadana' and in a Jataka,® contrasted with riipakaya 
or hliutikaya, ‘ material, visible body.’ Srona Kotikarna 
wanted to see the material body of the Master ; he had but 
seen the Buddha in his Law-body, that is to say, he knew 
the sacred books, of which he gives a very interesting list. 
In fact, ‘ dharmakiiya ’ can be and is understood as an 
equivalent of ‘ dhannasamuha,’ the collections of the books, 
the second jewel (ratna).® Chinese authorities confirm this 
distinction of the two bodies : “ Primitive Buddhism (in 
China),” says Eitel, “distinguished a material, visible, and 
perishable body (riipakaya) and an immaterial, invisible, 
and immortal bod}- (dharmakaya) as attributes of [Buddha’s] 
human existence.” * It would perhaps be more exact to state 
that the ‘ material body ’ of a Buddha is his ‘ body,’ 
endowed with the marks which he already possesses as 
a Bodhisattva ^ ; w-hereas his ‘ soul ’ or his knowledge is his 
Body of Law, eternal and inalterable, a “ series of undefiled 
principles,” ® the same in all the Tathagatas, and beyond the 
range of thought : “ The Buddhas ought to be looked upon 
as equivalent to the Dharma ; the leaders indeed are the 
Dharma embodied ; the nature of the Dharma is beyond the 
discriminative powers of mind.” ' 

' See Div. 19. 11, 20. 23. 

See the story of IJpagupta, ibid. 356 (Wiadisch, Mara^und 
Buddha, 161). Cf. the Pali text edited Bulletin de I’Ecole 
Bracqaise, 1 904, 420 (where occurs hhutikuyd). [Also, as svuonvms; 
tatJiugatam vapu», bauddham rupam.^ 

^ See Bodhicaryavat. p. 3. 18 : samuhartho va kayasahdah 
[dharmakaya&hdena] pravacanasya grahanam. 

^ Handbook, p. 178. 

® See below, p. 962, n. 2 ; p. 971, n. 2. 

® dharmakaya = anasravadharmasaiiitana (Abhidharmakosav. MS. 
Burn. 443S). 

’ See Vajracchedika, Max Muller’s edition, p. 43 (Anecd. Oxon 
i, 1). [B,ead : dharmato buddha drastavya dharmakaya hi 
nayakah, dharmata capy avijneya na sa fekya vijanitum], Madhra- 
makavrtti, xxii, ad finem ; Bodhicaryav. ix, 38. 
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(2) Dharmakaya = Bodhi = JVinmii. 

It is the knowledge of the truth (tattvajnana), the 
‘ arriving at ’ or understanding the truth (adhigama = 
dharma),' that makes a Buddha. A Buddha’s mind is 
made of the ‘knowledge of the non-birth of anything’ 
(anutpadajfiana).- Xow tlie true knowledge being styled 
‘Dharma’ or ‘ Prajnaparamita,’ there is no wonder that 
the Buddha’s real nature should be defined as ‘dharma’ or 
‘prajnil,’ whereas ‘ prajhii ’ is styled the mother of the 
Tathiigatas. We read that “Brajfia is the real body of the 
Tathiigatas ” ; ^ that “ all the Buddhas, past, present, and , 
future, have for body the Dharma.”^ 

Prajnakaraniati, the commentator of Santideva's Bodhi- 
caryavatiira, well illustrates this topic : “ The Bodhi or 
Buddhahood is the absolute (jiaramartha®) reality ; empty 
of any essence, be it unique or multqde ; neither born, 
nor extinct ; neither iterishing, nor permanent ; free from 
any cogitable contingency, fether-like ; it has for name 
BliannukCiyu. From the 2>oint of view of practical truth, 
it is styled Prajnaparamita, Void, Suchness, Actual (or real) 
apex. Element of existence, etc.” ’ 

' See af/ove, p. 946, n. 2, and Madhyamakavrtti, xxiv, 4, where 
a fourfold meaning is given of the word dliarma : phaladhanua 
( = nirodha), plialavataradfiarina (= luargasatyam), agamadharma 
(= desana), and adtiigaiiuuthariua. 

^ See Madhyainakavatara, quoted below, p. 962. 

^ Astasahasrika Prajuaparainita, 94. 11. A single manuscript 
of the Uiajua is worth the whole Jambudvipa full of relics, because 
the Prajua is the real bo ly (bhutaithika sailra) of the Tathagata. 
Bhagavat ha> said : “ Ho not believe that this [material] body is 
[inv] true Ixaly (satkaya) . ” 

^ Ibid., 462. 1. 

® Bodhicaryav. ix, 38 ^Bibl. Indica, p. 421. .5; Poussin’s Etudes 
et Matefiaux, p. 277) ; bodhir buddhatvam ekauekasvabhava- 
viviktam anutpannaniruddham anucchedani asasvatahi sarvapia- 
pancavinirmuktani akasapratisamam dharm.akayakh\ aiii paramar- 
thatattvaiu ucyate, etad eva ca prajna[iatamita.sunyatatathata- 
bhutakotidharmadhatvadisabdena saiii\ rtim upadiiyabhidhTvate. — 
Our translation of hhutakoti, ‘ the actual or real apex ’ = ‘ the true 

end, aim, opinion,’ rests on the Tibetan U|c; • • an, • jjgn — Ast.s. 

94. 14, ‘ dharuiakaya ’ is styled ‘ bhutakotiprabhavita.’ 
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In short, the ‘ Body of Law ’ of a Buddha is his possessing 
Nirvana in actu or in poteniia, as Occidental scholastics would 
say. The synonym, given by a Tantrio Commentary, 
‘ mniwlliikdj/a’ ‘the state of highest trance,’ is a very 
good one.' Just as an Aupanisadic ascetic merges into 
Brahman during dreamless sleep, in the same way the 
Buddhist adepts in ‘ unconscious abstraction ’ realize the 
Body of Law, but for a time only. The Bodhisattva, on 
the contrary, since he has become a Buddha, does not 
abandon the state of trance,' i.e. his never to he abandoned 
real Body. 


2. Dhakmakaya as ax Ontoi.ogicai. Pkincipi.e. 

The dialectic of the old Suttantas, put in the best 
scholastical frame by the IMadhyamikas and already driven 
to its last results in the Prajuaparamitil books, seems to be 
such as to prevent any po.sitivc sy.stem. It aims at an 
absolute denial of the realitv of anvthing', substance or 
appearance. Not only the old le.-'son on ‘ soullessness ’ 
(nairiitinya) coupled with ‘ dependent origination,’ excludes 
the notion of being, and reduces the whole world to a 
process of becoming (wdcTa pei), but enquiries on causality, 
on ‘ momentaneity,’ on the theory of knowledge, turn to 
the negation of the very becoming of tilings. J'he ‘ saiiisara ’ 
is a mere show, like the water in a mirage, like the daughter 
of a barren woman. Nor is nirvana or Buddha anything : 
“ The Buddhas are names only, and if there be anv more 
distinguished (visispi) a thing than a Buddha, I should say 
it is a mere name.” Everything merges into void ; but 
the distinction of the two truths provides the doctors with 

' Amrtakanika ad Saraasaihgiti, v. 146.. — See J. de Groot, 
Code du ilahayana, p. 16. — Perfect saniadhi, howevei, is said to 
be the chaiacteristic of the sambhogakaya (Tiikava, translated by 
Kockhill, p. 200). 

- See the souries quoted in Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 36, and also 
J.E.A.S. 1902, p. 374, n. 1. 
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a rather solid basis for the establishing of a Path (relative 
truth) leading to nirvana (highest truth or void).' 

iN^ay, actual voidness is a po-'-tulatuni of this very Path ! 
If there were something, this ‘ something ’ could not be 
extinguished. In fact, like the Buddhists of old, the 
ilildhyamikas are almost exclusiveh' interested in final 
release (moksa) ; and, in general, one may say that the 
Orthodox (amongst whom ai’e the Madhyamikas) have 
elaborated metiq^hysics {■'i/.ciid/ia - theory, dependent origi- 
nation, void, monientaneitv) chiefly to siqjport their 
eschatology and tlie practices leading to one's end, be it 
Arhatship or magnified ISuddhahood. 

There are many Sutras (scriptural texts) and Sastras 
(treatises) to inform us whither are going tlie Arhats and 
the Buddhas, i.e. the purified or magnified individual beings ; 
they are going to nirvana u/a/v Buddhaliood or dharmakaya. 
And the good middle Path is also fully described. But 
whence come the individual beings ? The Orthodox, the 
3Iadhyaniikas in chief, content themselves with stating that 
tliere is a term to saiiisiira, an ape.x or limit of being 
(bhiitakoti), but that ‘ saiiisiira ’ or ‘becoming’ has had no 
beginning. But tlie constructive Vijnilnavadins attach 
themselves to the realistic clues forwarded by the nihilistic 
speculation. - 

The ‘ equivalences,’ established by nihilistic speculation, 
are indeed pregnant with positive surmises. Granted 
that ‘ things ’ and Buddhas are equally void, it follows 

' See Journal Asiatiipie, I!M)3, ii, 3.58. 

' The attitinle of the Miidhyaiuikas (an be ajipreciateil from 
their authorilatii’e treatises (' Jladliy.imakasutras and eoinraeiitaries) 
and irnin the eiiticisins of tlie Vogacaras = Vijfiauai adins, who 
style tlieai sarfUfiiijidiikdn and ndstikas. However, it is difficult 
to state exactly the contributions of tlie two great Mahayana 
schools to the theories which uill be summarized below. Our 
observations, so tar as the historical relations of the schools are 
coiuerned, are possible wanting in accuracy: Santideva is some- 
times named amongst tlie Madhyamika, sometimes amongst the 
Yogacaras. In short, by Madhyamika we mean the purely critical 
ami negative system of the Madhyamakasutrus, by Yogacaru the 
system of .AB'aghosa. 
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that ordinary beings and Buddhas are possessed of the 
same nature. Further ‘ samsara ’ = ‘ nirvana,’ but there 
is no doubt that ‘ nirvana ’ = Buddhahood. Thus the Void 
(=nairatmya, pratityabamutpada) was from the first less or 
more tinged with my.stic colours ; it was identified with the 
Prajfia, which, to speak con-ectly, is but the knowledge of 
the universal nothingncs.s ; it became apt to bear a more 
or less definite ontological meanino' under the name of 
‘ Dharmakiiya,’ which associates it with immortal ‘ Nirvana ’ 
or Huddhahood. 

From the very statement that everything is ‘ void,’ 
chaotic speculation would draw the conclusion that every- 
thing is evolved out of the ‘ void.’ Absolute nothingness 
or nirvana is the perfect wisdom, Buddhahood, tlie Law- 
body; it is the absolute trutli (paramarthasatya) and the 
only reality : the doctrine is near at hand that the process of 
purification taught by all the schools {ri/anufutid, 1 common 
people (prthagjana), 2 bodhisattva, buddha, dharmakaya) 
is but the counterpart of a process of defilement 
from dharmakaya down to prthagjanatva. Old liuddhism 
was indeed, a theory and a method of 

‘ going back into the Brahman.’ The school of the 
Vijnanavadins, out of genuine Buddhist tenets, .siinyata = 
buddhatva = dharmata, nirvana = saiiisara, has evolved a 
positive system of emanation. 

Unlike the iladhyamikas, who identify the ‘ Void ’ with 
momentaneity and caused origination, unlike the redactors of 
the Prajfia, who play rather with words than with ideas, the 
Vijnanavadins, ‘ supjtorters of the existence of the only 
Intellect,’ maintain that the ‘ Void,’ as emphasized by the 
Sacred Books, is ‘ the absence of characteristics,’ and really 
designates a ‘ something.’ ' “ For Vacuity to be a justifiable 

position, we must liave, firstly, existence of that which is 
empty (the receptacle), and then non-existence of that in 

One can refer to the Sutras that the school of the Yogacaras 
style “Sutras of exact meaning,” see Wassilieii, p. 302. The 
Mahabheii goes so far as to say that Tatliagata is possessed of 
■a permanent bliss, of a pure self, not of Nirvana, etc. (ibid., 162). 
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virtue of which it is empty (the contents) ; hut, if neither 
exists, how can there be vacuitj' ? In objects to which 
‘ notes ’ such as form and the like are commonly attributed, 
there are not really such ‘ notes,’ hut the substrate of the 
desiOTations such as form exists in the same wav as there 

O »- 

is a rope on which serpent’s notion is superimposed. The 
denotable properties do not exist.” * Xow the undenotable 
real ‘something’ or ‘mere thing’ (vastumatra) is further 
defined as Intellect (vijnana), receptacle or quiescent intellect 
(alayavijfiana),^ according to the general tenet of the school 
that the things are only mental representations. The ‘ going 
on ’ (pravrtti), or particularizing evolution, or defilement 
(sarhklesa) of Intellect, by work or thinking, is what is 
called ‘ saiitsiira,’ and by ‘ nirvilna ’ nothing else can be 
meant than the purification (vyavadiliia) of Intellect, its 
restoration to its primitive void or radiant transparence 
(prabhitsvaratii) . 

Here we find an adequtite basis for the interpretation of 
the mystic nomenclature of the Prajuaparamitiis : dharma- 
kiiya, tathatii, tathiigatagarbha, further dharmadhatu and 
garbliadhiTtu, etc. 

a. Bv Tathuta, better Bhiitatathata, ‘ Suchness,’ ‘ True 
nature,’ stress is laid upon the primitive and permanent non- 
differentiation or unhetcrogeneitv of evervthing. IVe mis-ht 
compare the Samkhya ‘ Mature ’ or prmUtdna? As far as 
it is evolved and differentiated, IXatiire is an illusion (mavii), 
and when non-evolved it is like a pure void (siinyata). 

/3. Bv the phrase Tathagatagarbha, ‘ Tathiigata’s Womb,’ 
we have to understand: (1) The Prajna, mother of the 
Tathagatas, knowledge of the ‘void reality,’ and identical 

‘ Bodhisattvabhumi, I, iv (fob i9h foil.). The first part (book I, 
i and ii) of an English summary of this excellent book has been 
published by Bendall and myself in Museon (1905, 2) 

= (In alayavijuana see .-f svagho.sa, ilahayanah-addhotpada&istra, 
translated by T. Suzuki, “Awakening of Faith” (Chicago, Open 
Court, 1900), Suzuki's article, “Philosophy of the ^Togficara ” 
(Museon, 1904, 370), Madhyamakavatara, vi, 46. 

3 Cf. Kern, “ Inscriptie uit Battambang ” ; Beal, “Catena,” 
p, 12. — On ‘suchness,’ AAaghosa, Suzuki, 96. 
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with this ‘ Toid reality ’ itself. But this womb of the 
Buddhas is at the same time their cemetery, since the ‘ being 
a Buddha ’ (buddhatva), the ‘ being a Tathagata,’ i.e. the 
‘being arrived at true knowledge,’ can by no means be realized 
as long as the very idea of a distinction remains. (2) The 
matrice of every pseudo-individual being. The Laiikii- 
vatiira describes the Womb as “ genuinely radiant and 
pure, bearer of the thirty-two marks, pre.sent in all beings, 
like a precious gem covered by dirt, covered by the ukrnx/h/is, 
the dhatnx, and the uiidianas ; defiled by the wrong imagi- 
nations due to love, hatred, and error ; permanent, firm, 
blessed, everlasting.”' “But is not such doctrine of a 
Tathagata - Womb identical to the doctrine of Atman 
supported by the non-believers?” The sutra formulates 
this objection, and clearly states that one must not separate 
the doctrine of the Tathiigatagarbha and the doctrine of 
soullessness (nairatinya) ; “ Like u pot-maker who would 
moidd different kinds of pots with the same mass of clay, 
the Buddha teaches the soullessness sometimes directly, 
sometimes under the veil of the Tathugata’s Womb.” ^ 
Indeed, neither the Tathagatagarbha nor the Prajnii is 
a ‘ self ’ ; they are identical with — 

7 . The Bharmudhatu, (ilid^ ‘ Dharmariisi,’ ' the store of the 
‘ dharmas ’ or phenomena, the collection of the intellectual 
unconscious elements ajd to be transformed into, i.e. to 
be percehed as somid (rutariisi), as form or matter (riipa- 
rasi), as happiness (sukharii.si, sukhacittarii.si). It is scarcely 


' Buddhist Text Suciety, p. 80. 3 : .sa cu kila [tathagatagarbhas] 
tvaya prukrliprabhasvaravisuddhyadivisuddha eva varnyate d\a- 
trimsallaksanadharah sarvasattvadehantai fiatah, mahargliamuh arat- 
nain malinavustuparivc.sdtain iva skandhadhatvat atanavastupari- 
Tesbto lagadvcsamohabhritaparikalpamalamaliuo nityo dhnivah 
sivah.sasvatas ca bh.igavata varnitah. 

* Ibid., p. 80. 20. 

® Tlie Svamatoddesa b\ iXagarjuna, quoted in the Xamasaihglti’s 
tika, Cambr. 1708 (v. 15G), gives the following definitions : rupaiasir 
ananto me niimanakaya uttamah, rutaiasir ananto me saiiibhoga- 
kaya uttamah, dhaiunarasir ananto me dharmakavah prakirtitah, 
sukharasir ananto me sukhakayo 'ksayah parah. 
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needful to observe that everything cannot but be made of 
mind (monomaya), since Intellect (vijnana) is the only 
matrice and substance. 

S. The ‘ Dharmakaya,’ ‘ the Body of Law of all the Tatha- 
gatas,’ is the most remarkable and probably the oldest amongst 
these synonymous terms. Since Buddhahood, according to 
the quasi-universal tenet of the Great Vehicle, is a necessary 
condition of nirvana ; ' since every creature is hoped to 
become a Buddha ; since Buddhahood consists in actual 
ce.ssation or puritication of thought ; since thought could 
never be purified if it were ‘ really ’ defiled ; since eA-ery 
individual being is but mere illusion, it is obA'ious to consider 
Buddliahood, i.e. the Body of Luav, as the I’eal and ‘ really ’ 
unmodified nature of everything. 

A good definition of the Dharmakiiya is furnished bj' 
a stanza, possibly of Xagarjuna (?), and known to us from 
a Chinese transcription of Fa-t'ien.- It runs as folloAVS : — 
“ Homage to the incomparable Law-body of the Conquerors, 
which is neither one nor multii)le, AA'hicli supports the great 
blessing of sah'ation for oneself and for one’s neighbour, 
which neither exists nor exists not, Avliich like the ether is 
homogenous, Avliose oavu nature is unmanifested, which is 


‘ It is more difflc-iilt to obtain Arhatsliip than to obtain Biulrtha- 
hood, because it is next to impossible to abandon the sin-hindrance 
witliout pitA' (^karuna). One must, moreover, remark that the 
knowledge of tlie ‘void’ is a necessary condition; people who 
believe in a future ‘ nirv.aiia,’ as the Arhats of the old schools, 
cannot reach it by any means. 

^ Published and read by Sylvain Levi as a part of Ed. 
Chavaniies’s first article on the “ Inscriptions chinoises de Bodh- 
Gaya” (Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, xxxiv, 1, 1896). Bee 
Raujio, No. 1072; Ea-t’ien, 982 a.d. The Chinese document contains 
the adoration of the three Bodies, plus a concluding stanza. A com- 
mentary of the Namasaihgiti quotes in full the stanzas 2 and 3 
(saiiibhogakaya, nirnianakriya) ; it giA'es us the first words of the 
stanza 1 (dharma) and of a fourth stanza (mahasukhakaya ; = Pindi- 
krama, 1 = Pniicakrama, i, 1) unknown to the Chinese Pilgrim. 
[Namasaihgltitlka : yo naiko napy aneka ityadina dharmakaya- 
laksanam, loliatitam acintyam ityadina sambhogakaA'asya, sat- 
tvanaiii pakahetor ityadina nirmanakayasya, trailokyacarauiuktam 

ityadina mahasukhakayasya.] 
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undefiled, unchanging, blessed, unique in its kind, diffused, 
transcendent, and to be known by everyone in himself.” ^ 

The Body of Law is not ‘ one,’ since it pervades and 
supports everything ; nor multiple,- since it remains identical 
with itself. It is the supporter of Buddhahood, by which 
every Buddha realizes his own aim and universal welfare. 
It is unmanifested, being free from ‘form’ (arupa).^ It is 
transcendent, being free from any cogitable characteristic 
(prapanca). A.s it is the universal pci'vader, everybody can 
recognize it as his true self ; ^ and there is not another way 
of Imowing it, as it is uncogitable and out of the range of 
words ^ 

From the above representation it follows that the Body 
of Law is a purely metaphysical conception, alien to any 
mythological exegesis. But, as a matter of fact, although 
every Buddha has for ‘dharmakiiya ’ the unique ‘dharmakaya,’ 
every Buddha has been said to have his own ‘ dharmakiiya ’ 
and receives under this aspect special denominations : 
thus, whereas Amitiibha and Ak.sobhya are ‘ dharmakiiyas,’ 
Amitayiis and Yajrasattva respectively are their ‘ saihbhoga- 
kiiyas.’ One distinguishes two Vairocanas and two Amogha- 


' yo naiko napy anckah svapavahitaniahasumpadfalharabhuto | 
naivrdihavo na bliavah khani iva .“samarasd nirvibluivasvabliavah | 
niilcpam nirvikaraih sivam asamasaniaih vyripiiiaiii nibprapancum | 
vande pratyatraavedyam tain aham anupaniam dliarniakavam 
jiaaiiamll The reading °samar<tso nircib/unu° is .somewhat 
doubtful. The Chinese gives no-li + tcei = uirvi° iig 
whereas in the following line we have ni-U ivei = nirvi° 

[fiii Pi irj- 

- Asvaghosa, Suzuki (p. 96), has (oiekurt/u/, anCnmrtha. (Cf. 
Madhyamakasutras, introductory stanza.) 

^ lianiasaiiigiti. Comm, ad v. 79. — Or, wlien manifested, it is 
pure light. 

* pratyiitmavedya, svasamvedya. Cf. Yedantic theories on the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

^ The definition offered by the sutra, whose summary apnd 
Wassilieff, p. 161, is purely Yedantic. The little Trikava sutra 
has: “ perfectly pure sraihuva, exempt from svab/mva like space” 
(Eockhill, 200). Another source, hitherto untouched, is Saihdhi- 
nirmocanasutra, chapter x. 
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siddliis, under different Law and Enjoyment forms. Further, 
as itaujusri is from of old a personification of Wisdom or 
‘prajna,’ it is said to be by excellence the Jtidnakdija 
( = dharniakava). Xevertheless, in the Tantras and in the 
modern monotheist school, the Itody of Law is named 
Yairocana,' Yajrasatt^■a, or Adi Buddha. It seems that 
Yairocana, ‘ the lladiant,’ or the mythological delegate to 
‘ dharmakayatva,’ whatever be his name, is the complete 
or integral Dharmakaya, being made of the five ‘sciences’ 
or constituents of Prajuil ; whereas the five Jinas (Dhyiini- 
buddhas) are parts of the Dharmakaya, each of these being 
the personification of one ‘ science.’' We cannot insist on' 
these details, as they are later than the full development 
of the doctrine under examination, and generally admit of 
a fourth and even a fifth Body (iinaiKhd, paramananda°, 
vajrakiiya, etc.). But to show tlie speculative deficiency of 
these theories of the Dhyiinibuddhas, we will observe that 
sometimes the best amongst the Jinas are not placed higher 
than the Akanistha abode, i.e. in the very world of Form, 
whereas the Dharmakaya is by definition ‘ immaterial ’ 
(arfipin).- 


II. SAMBHOGAKAYA, BODY OF EYJOYMEYT. 


Saiiibhoga is well translated by Tibetan 
ment, abundance, wealth.’ Wassilietf has ‘ Seligkeit ’ or 
‘beatitude.’ The Chinese ^ conveys the idea of recom- 
pense, or, rather, of retribution. Both interpretations are 
correct. The ‘ Body of Bliss ’ is the state in which a 
Buddha enjoys his Buddhahood, or, more accurately, his 


‘ See Eitel s. voc. and the ‘‘ Lotjana Buddha ” apud J. de Groot, 
Code dll Mahaifina, p. 16. 

- A better system opiul Eitel, p. 180, the Dharmakaya resides 
in the Arupadhatu, and tlie .Akanistha abode is oce.upied by the 
second body. See also W addell, “ Lamaism,” p. 349 (Dharma- 
kaya = Samautabhadra = Yajradhara = Yajrasattva), and contrast 
p. 351. 

J.K.A.S. 1900. 
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merits as a Bodhisattva [ripakakaya) } Althougli the ‘ glorious 
body ’ be not theoretically predicated of the Bodhisattvas, 
such beings as Avalokitesvara are scarcely inferior to the 
Buddhas in this respect.^ 

1. Antecedents of the Sambhogakaya’s Theory. 

The phrase ‘ dhai'raakaya ’ does not occur in the oldest 
literature, but it is clearly foreshadowed by such expressions 
as are mentioned above (p. 947, n. 2). On the contrary, 
I fear that not a single trace of a ‘ saiiibhogakaya ’ has been 
met with in the books of the Little Vehicle. 4Ve never- 
theless are told that the .Sautriintikas did admit both Law 
and Enjoyment bodies; yet we are not able to test this 
assertion of 'Wassilieff.^ 

Be that us it may, let us observe that the theory according 
to which the Tuthagiitas may choose to live during a ‘ cosmic 
period ’ or the rest of the period ; ^ that the tenets concerning 
the L'ddhamsota, a kind of ‘ never returning saints ’ 
(aniigamin) who will go up the heavens to the Akanittha- 
abode before reaching nirviina ; ^ that the sculptures of 

'■ Kern; “ Hct lichaam wa.'irvaii de gcnietingen volkonieii zijii” 
(op. cit., p. 71). — St. Julieu: “ Le corps de la jouissance, I’etat 
do celui qui a pu uiiir sou iutcUigoiice avec la iiaturi' subtile de 
la loi.”- — Csoraa ; “The most perfect Being.”— JSschke : “The 
body of happiness or glory, Buddha in the perfection of a conscious 
and active life of bliss in the second world (heaven or Elysium).” 

• • ^ = ‘ celestial 

existence.’ 

* But see Eitel, Handbook (p. 179); “Buddha was said to be 
living, at the same time, in three different spheres, viz.. (1) . . . ; 
(2) as living in reflex in the rupadhatu, and beinj;, as such in the 
intermediate degree ot a Dhyani Bodhisattva in the 8anibho'’akaya 
state of reflected Bodhi.” This view is not supported bv any 
text I know ; but see below, p- 963. 

■* See p. 286 (Geiman, 313). 

^ Mahaparinibbana, iii, 1-4, etc.; also Cullavaeo-a xi 1 10 

® J.E.A.S. 1906, p 450 ( ‘ Akanisthaga ’ is <»iven "hv the 
Trikandase>a as a synoujm of Buddha). ^ 


8arad Candra (p. 91) has; 
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Gandhara, illustrating, as they do, divine Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, ^ can he reckoned as more or less suggestive 
tokens or antecedents of the Buddhology of the Great 
Yehicle — Buddhas as living gods, eternal or quasi-eternal, 
kings of blissful lands, U’orshipped by hosts of Bodhisattvas 
and hoi}' beings. 

The orthodox schools of the Little Yehicle well stated the 
fact that, since “ the Buddhas are onl}' preachers,” the worship 
of the Buddhas is a niei’e cult of commemoration ; that there 
is no difference, as concerns the benefits to be drawn from 
him, between living or extinguished Buddha.- But, on the 
other hand, it was by no means held certain, even by the 
compilers of the Pali Nikayas, that the Tathiigatas do not 
exist after death. ^ And one cannot help thinking that the 
vulgar worshippers of the Buddha, of his relics, of his 
symbols and icons, believed in some existence of their 
deceased god, did not pay much attention to the dogmatic of 
the scholars, did not even dream of a puju whose dfcutd were 
extinguished and no more to be seen by gods or by men. 


2. BrODHOLOGV. 

(1) The Scohhhocjahdj/'i of the 2Ialidijdii(i. 

(a) Some beings long after rest : they become ordinarj' 
saints in this very world of men (arhats) or in some heaven 
(anagamin), and will directly plunge into final Yoid. One 
can observe, by the way-, that such a good Mahay-anist as 
Hsiian Chwang was not assured as concerns the future 
Buddhahood of every- creature. Some beings long for 
others’ welfare : these are of the stock and breeding of the 
Bodhisattvas who make a firm resolve to obtain Buddhahood 

’ See Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kuiisf’, p. 170. 

- The author of the ililinda perfectly agrees with Santideva 
(Bodhicaryavatara). 

^ See Oldenberg’s Buddlia. 
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in order to teaeli the Law and to secure uniTersal happiness 
in their future kingdoms or ‘ fields of a Buddha ’ (huddha- 
ksetra). Carried out during numerous ‘periods’ the ‘vow’ 
of the B<jdhisattvus will succeed in the end ; and thus we see 
that, according to their more or less generous principles and 
behaviour as Bodhisattvas, the Buddhas govern more or less 
glorious universes, with their hells, their ordinary worlds, 
their paradises or SukhiivatTs ; in the case of Amitabha, the 
whole ‘ field of Buddha ’ is a paradise exclusively peopled by 
holy beings. The Buddhas, who ditfer as concerns radiance, 
length of life, etc., reign as colossal figures framed of light 
and surrounded witli ‘ halos ’ made of created or magical 
Buddhas. Their fellow-workers, or more accurately — as the 
Buddhas content themselves Avith attitudes of teaching, of 
meditating, of appeasing — their officers, the Bodhisattvas 
of high rank, masters of the ten Bodhisattva-stages (dasa- 
bhumisvara), possess, like their kings or patrons, beatific 
bodies. But, as a rule, they bear on the head a smaller 
image of the Buddha whom they attend. It happens tliat 
the body of a Bodhisattva is no less marvellous than any 
Buddha’s body can be, and e.g. in the case of Avalokita 
we have a description of a ‘ glorious body ’ which proves 
of great interest. Avalokita’s body is either an enthroned 
image at the side of Amitabha ' or the receptacle of the 
whole cliiliocosm ; in each of the pores of his skin there are 
worlds with hosts of meditating or singing worthies.- 

One finds in the Bhagavadgita a good parallel of this 
cosmological - theological doctrine : we mean the eleventh 
lesson, where Hari shows to Arjuna “his sovran form 
supreme, framed of radiance, univ'ersal, boundless ” ; it bears 
some anthropomorphic features, just as the fantastical icon 
of Amitabha does in Sukhiivatl ; but “ the whole universe in 
its manifold divisions is solely lodged in it.” ^ The relation 

' Sukhavallvyuha. 

^ See Karandavyuha apud Burnouf, Intr., p. 224. Cf. the 
body of Sakyamuni, Karunapundarika, p. 122. 

^ See L. I). Barnett’s translation, p. 137. 
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between Brahman and transfigured Krsna is not unlike the 
relation between ‘dharmakava ’ and ‘ sariibhoga.’ And ag-ain, 
the third body of a Buddha, as we shall see later on, has 
something in common with the human and ‘ unnatural ’ form 
of Krsna. 

{h) The preceding account is drawn from various sources. ^ 
AVe are happy to meet a still better piece of theology in the 
little poem mentioned above. 

The Fa-t’ien’s stanza, as I maj' venture to style it, describes 
the Saihbhogakiiya in every particular : “ Homage to the 
Enjoyment-Body, which develops in the middle of the (holy) 
assembly for the joy of the meditative saints, his large, 
manifold, supramundane, uncogitable manifestation, acquired 
hy numberless good actions, which shines into all the 
Buddha’s worlds, which uninterruptedly emits the sublime 
sound of the good Law, which is enthroned in the great 
kingship of the Law.” - 

LTnlike the Dharinakaya,^ the Enjoyment-body is visible 
(riipavan), manifested (vibhiitim . . prathayati), although 
it is ‘made of mind’ or ‘spiritual.’ Its manifestation is. 
above the [three] worlds [of love, form, non-form], bej'oiid 
explication (acintya), made for the joy of the ‘meditating’ 
(dhTmatiim),^ i.e. of the Bodhisattvas, who alone can behold 
it in rapture, and are, as it were, already Buddhas (yatha 
bodhiprapta). It emits uninterruptedly the good preaching, 
and therefore is elsewhere named ‘ collection of sounds ’ 
(rutarasi).’ It is the very body of the King of the Law 
(dharmaraja) : it bears the thirty-two marks of a Buddha. 

‘ Sukhavativyubas (147-186 a.d.), Aniitayurilbyanasutra (424 
A.U.), Karandavyuha ('t). 

• lokatitam aointyaiii sukrta&taplialani atmano yo vibhutim | 
parsaniuadhye vicitraih prathayati inahatim dhimataiii pritihc-toh | 
buddhaiiaiii sarvalokapra.srtam aviratodarasuddharinaghosaiii | vande 
sariibhogakayam tarn aham iha mahadharmarajyapratistham || 

^ I add some dtdails from the commentaries of the Kamasaiiigiti. 

^ Hhiman = bodhisattva, see Alahavyutpatti, 22. 3, and Bodhi- 
caryavatarapanjika, p. 23. 2. 

“ 8ee above, p. 954, n. 3. 
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As far as a Buddha can be risible — the problem shall be 
debated later on — this body of Enjoyment is his real visible 
body {srdb/idi'ili(iru/ia/,ui/a). 


(2) Samhhdgnkdija aud Nirmcintildj/a in their rrlation to 
Dharintikdi/a. 

Candrakirti, in fact, uses the phrase rupahdt/n as 
a synonym of Sariibhogakaya, and contrasts it with the 
dhnnnalxnija. His observations on this topic well deserve 
attention, as they illustrate the relations between the Body 
of Law, or ‘voidness,’ and the Body of Enjoyment, which 
seems to belong to the ‘ world of becoming.’ 

In his own commentary to his Madhyamakitvatara, ' 
Candrakirti states that the ‘equipment of knowledge’ (jfiana- 
saihbhara), i.e. the full achievement in meditation (dhyilna) 
and wisdom (prajfia), causes the Body ‘consisting in Dliarma,’ 
‘whose characteristic is no -birth’ (anutpilda;; whereas 
‘ equipment of merit ’ fpunyasaiiibhara), i e. long and energetic 
practice of gift, morality, and patience, is the cause of the 
rupnkdi/a of the perfect Lords Buddhas, “endowed with 
the mark of hundred merits, marvellous, incogitable, and 
multiform.” ^ This last epithet, methinks, alludes to the Body’s 

' Clia[)ter iii, v. 12. pfi. (iO-O." of tlu- forthconiiiif; editiou in 
Bibl. Buddhica. Uiir tran'-lation is from the Tibetan ; tlie original 
Sanskrit would run as follow.- : tatra yah punyasambharah sa 
bhagavatam saniyaksambuddhanam satapnnyaiaksanuvato ’dbliuta- 
cintyasya nanarupasya lupakayasya lietuh ; dharmatrnakasya ka- 
yasya anutpadulaksana-ya jnanasambfiaro hetuh. 

^ A synonym of rupakCiya is vipdkakdya, • the body vrliere is 
enjoyed [the merit of good acts]’ (Asvaghosa, Suzuki, "p. 102). — 
The fragment of the Prajnapararaita quoted Sik.sasamuccaya, 244, 
[bodhisattvena . . . buddhakayam nispadayitukamena dva- 

triiii&inmahapurusalaksanany asltiiii canuvyanjanani pratdabdhu- 
kamena . . . ], clearly alludes to a ; but it seems that 

the human body of Buddha is meant. Also, in Bodhisattvabhumi 
on Buddhapuja: yad bodhisattvah sak.sat Tathagatarupakayam eva 
pujayatiyam asyocyate sarirapuja.— On the contrary, Bodliicaryav. 
323. 12 (Bibl. Indie.), the lokottarakuya, contrasted with the 
decaying body of men, is a beatific body. 
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faculty of mimifesting itself iinder various appearances (see 
beloir, Nirniiinakaya). 

The reader of Mahayilnist treatises, whether iMadhvamika 
or Yogacara, is frequenth’ confronted with the doctrine 
that Buddhahood is the result of the two so-called ‘ equip- 
ments ’ (sarabhara), knowledge (jniina) and merit (punva), 
or wisdom iprajila) and charity (karunii) ; these are the two 
wings without which the bird cannot fly. Charity, morality, 
and patience, without wisdom, are blind, do not even deserve 
the name of Paramitas. Conversely, although wistlom be 
the unique way to Buddhahood, nay, Buddhahood itself, it 
requires a purifled ground to grow in ; merit, therefore, is 
only a mediate means, but a necessary means, to the reaching 
of Buddhahood. 

The theorem of CandrakTrti, as we may call his above 
quoted saying, illustrates this topic with a new light, and 
teaches us a double lesson. The first is ea.sv enough to 
understand ; the second requires more attention. 

1. If the ‘equipment of merit’ causes the ‘beatific body,’ 
no wonder that the Bodhisattvas partake of it with the 
Buddhas themselves; some of them, heroes of compassionate 
behaviour, have indeed better claims to it.s possession than 
such and such a Pratyekabuddha-like Buddha. Further, 
Bodhisattvas are not deficient in wisdom ; they remain in 
the world, because they arc compassionate, but they think, 
act, .speak, etc., without being defiled, because they are 
‘ jmrified by Prajnii.’ They have claims to all ‘ Buddha- 
principles’ or Buddha’s qualifications (buddhadharma), but 
do not as yet realize them (na saksiitkiirvanti). 

2. Candraklrti .suggests to iis that the ‘ Enjoyment- Body ’ 
is something real, from the point of view of practical truth, 
even as concerns the Ruddhas who are perfectly accomplished, 
who have perfectly understood and reached the Dharmakaya, 
i.e. the Yacuity. 

There is indeed a double-edged problem, as Jlilinda would 
say. Granted that the Buddhas have achieved the equipment 
of knowledge, and are merged into the Dharmakiiya, how 
can they be possessed of a ‘ sambhogakaya ’ ? Inversely, 
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how can they he styled Ruddhas if they have not achieved 
the equipment of knowledge ? 

On the one hand, in the later literature under examination, 
Buddhahood is commonly defined as twofold : (1) Full 

realization of the Law- Body, pure and void knowledge, non- 
prodxiction of thought. (2) The immaterial yet visible image 
in the Paradise, such as Sakyamuni in the Lotus, Amitabha 
in the Sukhiivatls. — And Candrakirti seems to agree with 
this Buddhology. 

On the other hand, even from the point of view of 
practical truth, llodhisattvas sink into nothingness by the 
very reaching of Buddhahood, and therefore Buddhas are 
only possessed of the ‘body of Law,’ that is to say, a 
‘non-body.’ How can Enjoyment -body be predicated of 
them ? Two answers inay be given : — 

(A) The scholastical or philosophical answer can easily be 
drawn from some well - atte.sted principles : the Buddha’s 
‘ sambhogakiiya,’ fruit of his charitable behaviour, does 
indeed exist as concerns the Bodhisattvas who behold it ; 
but it does not exist as far as the ISuddha himself is con- 
cerned, since a Buddha, from the very moment of Supreme 
Enlightenment, has abandoned the world of becoming for the 
everlasting ‘ dharmakaya.’ Sakyamuni on the Yulture-Peak 
in the Lotus, or Amitabha, etc., no more exist than the 
Buddhas of old whose miraculous stUpns enrich the ‘ fields ’ 
of Buddhas. Owing to his equipment of knowledge a 
Bodhisattva at last realizes his own aim and sinks into 
Buddhahood, i e. ‘ nirvana without residue.’ His equip- 
ment of merit, which has caused the storing: of knowledge 
causes, pur ^urcroif, even after nirvana, the welfare of the 
creatures, and that in the following way. Although ex- 
tinguished — and extinguished he must be since he is a 
Buddha — the Buddha will be seen for thousands of cosmic 
periods as ‘ sambhogakaya ’ and as ‘ nirmanakaya,’ that is to 
say, endowed with a glorious and beatific body or with a 
human frame, according as the ripening of Bodhisattvas or 
the conversion of men is to be promoted. Buddha’s former 
merits^ cause the delusion, the joy, and the salvation of 
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the beings who behold him under various aspects. More 
explicitly, his surabounding good karnum has been 
‘ pariniimita ’ or ‘ turned to others’ welfare,’ * and will fructify 
for others. ^Vhen this immeasurable store of merit is at last 
nearly exhausted, the ideal image of the Glorious Body will 
fade away, 'iathiigata’s earthly apparitions Inirmilnakaya) 
will come to an end, and a ninpn will ajjpear, less effective 
than the apparently living Tathagata was, but still an 
abundant prineijile of benediction. 

I venture to believe that Candraklrti’s answer would be 
such or approximate to it.- (The jjoint of view of the 
Yogacaras will be presently illu.strated, .see pp. 967-8.) 

(B) But, beyond doubt, such a system will not prove 
satisfactory historically. 

Without underestimating scholastical tenets, which can 
often be a.scertained, and the deductions we may draw from 
them, which may be sound, without being over-anxious to 
understand the doctrine.s iu their historic shape, generally to 
be only guessed by doubtful yet prudent assumptions, one is 
overcome with the conviction that the Buddhists have not 
commonly fi’amed their philosophical terms and concepts 
with the same precision as we do ; nor do they carry any 
principle to its legitimate consequences. Whereas we are 
led, by their apparent earnestness, to suppose that they are 
building coherent theories, we afterwords too often ascertain 
that they have been indulging iu reveries, sharpening arms 
for disputes, or framing at random nomenclatures and mystic 
identifications. The long labours of the compilers of the 

' And, in so many words, turned “ in order that they could be 
reborn in purified Buddha’s fields,” etc. See Siksasamuccava, 
p. 32. 

* Tliere is, it may be, another answer bearing on the difference 
between ‘nirwiua with resiilue ’ or ‘nirvana m poti-ntia,’ and 
‘nirvana without residue’ or ‘nirvana in iiclic.' But o-ranted that 
there are mateiial elements (rfipa). it is ([uite possdile to uniler- 
staiul what ‘niivaua with residue’ may lie: tlio survival of the 
material body after e.xtinction or liberation of thought. But, 
according to the Mahayanist tenets, there is no matter in the case 
of dignified s.dnt.s. 
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Suttantas, of the Miidhi’amika doctors, of the Dignaga’s 
school of logic succeeded, indeed, in making out a rather 
clear notion of vacuity, siinyatii, nirvana ; it is, in short, 
full and conscious negation of anj^ cogitable characteristic, 
material (rupin) or spiritual (ariipinah skandhah). But, 
without even mentioning the wild speculations that have 
the word ‘vajra’ (‘thunderbolt’ or ‘diamond’) for origin 
and support, no Buddhist would admit that ‘ void ’ or 
‘ nirvana ’ could be the same in the case of an ordinary 
saint f Arhat) and of a Buddha. Is it reasonable to compare 
the small part of void ether in a pore-hole and the limitless 
expanse of the sky?* So great a being as a Buddha ought 
to possess perfect wisdom and highest trances ; but it cannot 
even be surmised by a pious Mahiiyanist that he does not 
interfere amongst worldly things. Xo wonder that he is 
styled “free from ‘nirvana’ (ab.solute quiescence.) and from 
‘sahisara’ (becoming),’’- that is to say, that he is active 
and self-conscious, in so far a> ho is free from ‘nirvaini,’ yet 
undehled by tliis very activity, since he is free from becoming; 
and Siintideva, when he quotes a .Siitra to this import, 
seems not aware that this statement, right iis it is in the 
case of a Bodhisattva, is rather questionable in the case of 
a Buddha. Conversely, the same idea, in short the idea 
of a living God, will be expres.sed by an opposite phrase. 
Buddha has reached ‘ nirvana,’ but remains in the world 
of becoming ; he is possessed of a double bodv : the ‘ Body 
of Law,’ since he is all-wise, the ‘ Body of Enjovment,’ 
since he is compassionate ® and perfectly happy. The former 
as we saw above ( p. 9o7 ), can be styled ‘ Immeasurable light ’ 
and ‘ All-propitious ’ ; the latter is not a mere show, but 


' See Matrceta’sTarnanarhavarnana, v. 11 (edited and translated 
by F. \V. Thomas, Ind. Ant. 1905, 145). 

* samsaranirvanaviinukta. .See Siksasarauccaya, p. 322. 7 (from 
Dharmasamgitisutra). 

** “Is Buddha compassionate?” The question was put at the 
so-styled Pataliputra Council (see Kathavatthu, xviii, 3). As it 
often happens, the heretics (TJttaiapathakas) are right in denving 
Buddha’s pity. ’’ ' ® 
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visible and embodied Buddhahood. Buddhas are at the 
same time Brahman and Brahma. 


3. The Doctriae of Saaibhog\kay\ as Oxtoi.ogy. 

From the orthodox point of view — we mean from the 
point of view that has some claims to be styled Buddhist — 
the Sambhogakilya, or glorious possession of Buddhahood, is 
but a stage leading to the effective and exclusive possession 
of the Dharmakaya, or a rather active state mystically 
associated with the possession of quiescence (Dharmakaya). 
In any case the Enjoyment-body is to be obtained by the 
practice of the Bodhisattvas. Further, every Buddha is 
endowed with such a body. 

Now we observe several transformations of the theory 
bearing iqwn very important points in it. (1) It seems that 
the ‘ Enjoyment-bodies ’ belonging to the host of the Buddhas 
unite to form one; we mean the marvellous appearance 
manifested in the abode of the gods Akanisthas, which is 
substituted for the innumerable ‘ Paradises ’ of old.’ 

(2) According to the doctrines stated above (p. 954), 
Tiintrikas maintain that the Sahibhogakaya is “ an effluence 
or emanation (syandanai " of the Dharraadhatu (or Dharma- 
kaya),” an ^Eon as iXeo-Platonists would say, but the first 
xEon, ‘ the IVoiub,’ ‘ the abode from which all things take 
their origin by emanation.’ ® 

The Yijnanavadins jjractically agree with the Tiintrikas. 
Under the name of “ subtle dependent origination ” (siiksma 
pratltyasainutpada) they understand a very well delineated 
system: Yijiiana, jjure, immaculate, and quiescent, gives 
birth to the mind (manas), which in turn becomes defiled 

‘ SrTg'uhyonilratilaka, quoted Gudhartha, v. 42. — Journal Buddhist 
Text Society, i. 45, n. 3.— Waddell. “Lamaism,” p. 85. 
dharmadhatiinisyanda (Xamasamgiti, ad v. 79). 

^ sarvasattvaiiam utpattisthanatvan mahasukhakarasambhoga- 
kayo yonih (Atnrtakanika ad Namasaiiiglti, v. 60). prakrtisvandana- 
samartha (Gudhartha, ^famasamgiti, v. 41). 
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(klistamanas) and originates the whole eomplexns of thought 
which constitutes this very worldd Traces (vasanas) made 
on Yij liana by the thought cause uninterrupted continuance 
of the circle. Enjoyment-body corresponds to the undefiled 
mind. We scarcely need to observe that this system, very 
like the Brahmanic ones, well harmonizes with the process 
of purification and defilement taught in the oldest books of 
the Vijuanavadins. (See above, p. 9-52 and below, p, 975.) 


III. JS^IRMANAKAYA. 

There can be but little doubt of the etymological meaning 
of this word, ‘created or transformed body.’ The Tibetan 

cs 

translation, ^ , conveys the idea of a magical, 

'S \5 

fictitious, or metainorphic phantom; just as we see that the 
Buddha creates magical beings {ninnild, ii(tinnunil;(i>5) of 
different kinds, Buddhas, bhiksus, etc., to promote the 
conversion of men.- The Chinese VL # or Ijjf, ‘body 
of transformation’ or ‘of suitable transformation,’ illustrates 
another feature of the theorv.’* 

' “ World a.s representing tlie mind.” 

^ Jfot only Buddhas, but masicians also, can create such 
phantoms. In tiie Divyavadaua, ilara creates an image of Buddha; 
elsewhere he appears under the appearance of Buddha. (8ee 
Hardy, “Mara in the guise of Buddha,’’ J.R.A.S. 1902, p. 9.51.) 

® See Burtiouf, Introduction, 601 ; “ XinnCnm, et les termes 
appattenant a la meme famille (jue ce mot, n’ont jamais d’autre 
sens, dans le style bouddhique, que celui de ‘ transformation 
resultant de la magie.’” — barad Caudra, Diet., p. 91 • ^^*1) 

has : “ bodily existence, also miraculously emanated exi.stonce.” 
Both translations are very good, see below, p. 973 — Csoma, Diet., 
p. 305: “an emuTiating person, a Buddha.’’ — Jiischke, p. 22: 
“body of transformation and incarnation .... Buddha in the 
third or visible world, as man on earth.” — “Vie et Voyages de 
Hiouen-Thsang,” 231 and note, and i, 241 : “ Virmanakaya (litter, 
le corps doue de la faculte de se transformer), I’etat de celui qui, 
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1. Old Forkshadowings of the Xirmaxakaya’s 
Doctrine. 

Buddha used to compare himself to a lotus-flower: “Just 
as a lotus born in water, bred in water, overcomes water, and 
is not detiled by water, in the same way, born in the world, 
bred in the world, I have overcome the world.” ^ Sakyamuni 
was born as a man ; but Buddhahood lias caused an onto- 
logical moditication, not only a spiritual one, as it is the case 
(at least according to the former dogmatic) with Arhatship. 
No one would say that an Arhat is not a man, although he 
be living his last existence ; whereas, according to the 
earliest records, Glautaina, when asked what kind of being 
he is, flatly and categorically denies that he is a man : 
“Are you a Deva I" a Gandharva f a Yaksa ? a man't” — 
“ I am not a man .... Know, 0 Brahman, that I am 
a Buddha.” ^ 

That the historical or rationalistic school, of which a sub- 
branch had its books written in Pali, did not suppress such 
declarations, attests indeed the antiquity of the schools 
which held the Buddha for a hyperphysical or supramundane 
being (lokottara).^ 

Further, if the Singhalese tradition were to be relied 
upon, one could lay some stress on the so-called Council 
of Asoka (246 n.c.). At this early date the Pali Yibhaj- 
jaAmdins {aliats the Sthavira-school) are said to hai’e strongly 


etant deja doue des deux [corps] precite.-:, peut suivant les circon- 
stanccs apparaitre ou il vent, developper la voie, et sauver les 
creatures. ’ — Eitel, Handbook, s. voc. trikaya and uirmanakuya. 
— H. Kern, Inscriptie uit Battambang. — J. J. M. do Groot, Code 
du Mahayiina, pp. 16, 17. — Bodhisattvabhumi, I, v, on the 
nairmanikl rddhi (nirvastukam nirmanam nirmanacittena yatha- 
kamam abhisaiiiskrtam). 

* Ahg. Y., II, 38 ; Sam. Y., Ill, 140. 

^ Ahg. Y., II, 38 ; see Kern, Manual, 65. 

^ Cf. the h~€ptc6(TUio^ of Basilides. See the able article of 
J. Kennedy, J.R.A.S., 1902, p. 401. — See above, ‘ lokottarakaya ’ 
p. 962, n. 2. 
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opposed some varieties of pi-imitive Docetism, namely, the 
Vetulyaka theory that the Buddha remained in the Tusita- 
heaven, and only sent a phantom of himself to the worldd 


2. Nikmaaakaya. — illAHAiAXT^T Orthodox Buddhoeogy. 

The strictly Buddhist tlieories of the g’reat Vehicle 
embodied in the dopina of the Nirmanakiiya are easily 
accounted for by the speculations met with in the Ahguttara 
or in the KathiTvatthu, granted that the belief in magical 
phantoms created by Buddhas, by Milra, by holy men of 
any kind, was a current one. 

Our documents allow us to analyze this dogma under three 
entries. 

(A) As soon as a Bodhisattva — we mean a future Buddha 
of the old human type — becomes a Buddha, he is immediately 
promoted to the high state of radiance above described as 
Beatific Tody; in the .<ame way, it ha2)])cns that Arhats 
directly sink into nirvana, and that their mortal frame is 
consumed by a mystic tire. But, “ out of pity for the world,” 
the new Buddha causes his hmnan body to survive ; the men 
and the gods see it, hear the lessons it give.s, admire the wheel 
it moves, become j)ious witnesses of its nirvana, and preserve 
its bones in the stupas. One scarcely needs to remark, but 
texts expressly state it, that a Buddha’s bones are not 
bones ^ ; that after Enlightenment nothing earthy, human, 
heavenly, or mundane remains in a Tathagata. Therefore, 
his visible appearance is but a contrived or magical body. 
Thus we obtain the definition, nirinauakaya = ‘ human 
Buddha,’ or more explicitly ‘unsubstantial body which 
remains of a Bodhisattva after he has reached Buddhahood.’ 


' Kathavatthu, xviii, 1. 2. 

- See Suvarnaprabbasa, p. 8 : anasthirudhire kaye kuto dhatur 
bhavisyati. — Contrast the views of the Astasahasrika, pp. 91— .5, on 
the worship of the relies. 
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As it lias been ably observed by Wassilieff, this theorem 
seems to be a primitive Mahayitnist interpretation of the 
Hinayanist tenets on niryana with residue (sopadhisesa- 
nirvana). It yerj' well suits what may he anticipated from 
the above quoted Pali documents, although, to say the truth, 
it rests on the sole authority of the Russian scholar.^ 

(B) It cannot he questioned, however, that more coherent 
and advanced ‘ hyperphysical ’ (lokottaras) theories haye 
been framed, and, very possibly, at the veiu' dawn of 
Buddhist s2Jeculation. 

The reader is well aware that, according to one school of 
the Little Vehicle, or, more exactly, according to a dogmatical 
and religious tendency largely sjiread in the whole Buddhist 
world, Sakyamuni u-as an extraordinary being, not only 
after his reaching Buddhahood, but even from his last 
birth as a Bodhisattva. To content ourselves with the 
mention of a single point, it seems evident that the thirty- 
two marks are more than mere tokens of the future Buddha- 
hood of a Bodhisattva ; they assure to the Bodhisattva’s 
body founded claims to he looked iq)on as supramundane.- 

The Lokottaravadins believe that the Bodhisattvas are 
‘ superior to the world ’ ; and it is not a mei’e clerical or 
pious mistake if the ilahavastu, one of their authoritative 
hooks, styles them ‘ Bhagavantas ’ (‘Lords’). There is no 
precise difference between Lords Buddhas and Lords Bodhi- 
sattvas; what is human-like in the appearance and behaviour 
of the latter is such by charitable contrivance (ujjaya). “ To 
comply with the world” (this jrhrase is a Pali one), “out 
of compassion for the world,” they cause to appear as made 
of blood and flesh a body that is ‘made of mind.’ People 
believe that Bodhisattvas have father, mother, wife, son ; 
but it is a mere show, etc.® 

^ See Wassilietf, 127 (137). The statements of Griinwedel 
(ilythologie, 35, 112) and others depend on Wassilietf. 

‘ The Bodhi.sattvabhuini has elaborate theories on the gradual 
acquisition of the marks by the Bodhisattvas of the different stages. 

’ See the Mahavastu and Barth, Journal des Savants, 1S99, 
August. 
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Very similar is the opinion held hy Yetulyakas, according 
to Buddhaghosa, and already disposed of hy the Fathers of 
Asoka's Council, that the Buddha did not for a moment resign 
the royalty amongst the Tusita-gods, and sent a phantom 
to be born as Bodhisattva, to reach Bod hi, and to play the 
part of a Tathiigata. Ilow-ever, this system is unknown to 
the redactors of the Mahavastu. But the phrase used in 
Kathavatthu’s commentary, uirmif'inlpninufr^ikd, ‘ being only 
artihcial body,’ exactly covers the notion conveyed bj’ the 
word and Buddhaghosa’s description well 

agrees with the Mahayanist human (i.e. phantom -like) and 
celestial Buddhas. Mythological features only are modified, 
the Vulture peak (Saddharmapundarlka), the Sukhavati or 
Paradise (Vy films and Amitayuh-sfitras), the Bhagavatfyoni 
or Female-Buddha’s lap (Tantras) making for the Tu.sita- 
heaven of old, as residences of the ‘real’ or beatific Buddha. 
From measureless fiEons, nay, at the very beginning, 
Sakyamuni (or Amitabha, or Yajrasattva) has reached the 
supreme and perfect Enlightenment, not, as people fancy, 
first at Gaya : he is repeatedly born in the world of the 
living, i.e. ho causes magical Buddlias to obtain Body, teach 
the Law, and be extinct.' 

This Buddholog}', so very like the Yisnuit system of 
Avatars, overrules multiple mj'thological surmises. One 
can mention the lists of the thousand human Buddhas of 
the Blessed Aiion or Glorious Age (Bhadrakalpa), where 
the same names occur more than once ; Yairocana e.". 
appears five times. Another application of the principle, 
and a more celebrated one, is the system of the Five Jinas 
(the so-called Dhyanibuddhas), and of the corresponding 
five Yanusibuddlias : the former arc real Buddhas, like the 
Sakyamuni of the Lotus ; the latter would be exactly termed 
‘ iiairmanikas ’ (‘ contrived ’). 

^ (C) Further, the question can be raised whether a Buddha 

has many contemporaneous ‘ magical bodies,’ and whether 

* See Saddharmapundarlka, S.B. of the East, xxi. Introduction, 
p. XXV, and pp. 295 (xiv), 307 (xv, 1). 
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they always appear in a Bucldha-shape ? The old legends 
(Divyavadana, etc.) show ns that Sakyainuni created such 
‘ phantoms ’ {ninnitohas) that were required, and, accordingly, 
the princijile seems to be that the magical forms will be 
adap)ted to every particular case. The ‘ nirmanakaya ’ of 
a Buddha is multiform,* or, in other w'ords, Buddha transforms 
himself according to the dispositions of the creatures to 
be saved. Therefore ' nirmanakaj’a ’ is rightly translated 
‘transformation body.’ 

The Buddlia-like ajjpearances are the best of the ‘ trans- 
formations ’ ; rather, they ought to be called ‘ reflexes ’ 
[prdlibimhtt),- as tliev bear the excellent mtirks which 
characterize ‘real’ Buddhas in their Enjoyment - body. 
But the Buddhas are sometimes transformed as glowing 
bolids, as IMahesvara, as an ape, etc. There is not a place 
where they do not manifest tliemselves ; and tliereforo 
‘ uiriniinakaya ’ is styled ‘omnipresent’ (harvatraga), and 
rightly defined ‘ eulleetion of forms’ (rripara'i i.** 

(Jne could be of opinion tliat, accordijig to the ‘better . 
orthodo.xy,’ transformations are more suitable in tlie case 
of the Bodhisatt\-as than in tlie case of the Buddhas, except 
a-is far as Buddha-like appearances are meant. A Buddha’s 
niriuaiiakayas are rather Avatar -like, liuman Buddhas; 
a Bodhisattva’s transformations are more like the ‘riijaas’ or 
forms of some Hindu deities. Be tliat as it may, Avalokitu 
is p((r excfUencr the polymorphical being. 

The ‘Fa-t'ieii’s stanza’ well illustrates the Airmanakiiya, 
and can bo quoted as a summary of what precedes : — 

“ Homage to the greatly beneficent Magical [or Trans- 
formation] Body of the Munis, which, in order to promote 

' uatiruTipa, Aamasaiiiglti’s Coimnentary ad v. 79. Cf. Karuna- 
puiidaiTka, 9-t. 12. 

- Yajrapani is the reflex (pratibimba) of Yajra-attva. There 
are two classes of ‘ contrived Huddhas ’ : sotue of them are 
immediate creations of the Buddha and produce new ‘ contrived 
Buddhas’ ; these last are wanting in this generative power (de Groot, 
Code dll Mahayiina, ji. 16). 

^ See above, p. 9.54, n. 3. 


j.it.A.s. IDOG. 
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the ripening of beings, sometimes blazes and glows like fire ; 
sometimes, on the contrary, at the Illumination or in moving 
the lYheel of the Law, appears in full appeasement ; which 
evolves under numerous aspects, gives security to the triple 
world bv its various contrivances, and visits the ten regions.” ' 


3. Doctrine, or Xirmax.^k.wa as a Part of the 
On'ioi.ogy. 

lYe have seen how the doctrine of ‘ magical projections ’ 
complcte.s the orthodox or semi-orthodox Pmddhology, peoples 
the heaven.s, and, in the ca.se of Lamaism, furnishes the 
Church with worthies. This docti’ine has yet another claim 
to our attention. Dwing to the vicinity of some philosophical 
views, both Buddhist and Hindoo, met above (pj). 9.54, 9t)7), 
it has been curiously modified. In a great number of 
late documents (Tantras), and according to the tenets of 
the Yijfiilnavadins, which are pretty old, one has to under- 
stand as Buddha’s nirindnukui/ft not only the Buddha-like 
appearances contrived by .some Buddliii for s])ccial aims, tlio 
complete or partial Buddha’s Avatiir.s, as many mythological 
entities can be, but, rather, the universality of worldly 
things. These are but ‘ untrue ’ transformations of the 
cosmic ether-like substance known as ‘ Body of Law ’ or 
‘ Yijfiana ’ (Intellect). (Xirmiinakaya is multiple or manifold, 
as it is caused by the disintegration of the Body of Law, by 
the jiarticularization of the Intellect, or more acmirately as it 
is the particularized Intellect itself. XeA’ertheless, granted 
that its matrix (garbha), or ‘spring source’ (syandana- 
samartha) is unique and ‘ really ’ remains undivided, the 
world as a whole can be styled Buddha’s nirmanakaya. 

' sattvanam pakahetoh kvacid anala ivabhrdi yo dipyamanah | 
sambodhau dharmacakre kvacid api ca punar drsyato yah 
prasantiih [ 

naikiikarapravi'ttam tribhavabhayaharam viscarupair upayair ] 
vande ^ ninnanakayam dasadiganugatam tarn mabaithaih 
muninam H 
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Here, again, we have to do witli sj)eeulations which, are 
very like the Siiriikhya or Tediintist cosmologies. Dharma- 
kiiya = pradliana = brahman ; nirmanakava = jjrakrti or 
pradhiinaparinama = brahmavivarta, etc. It is of interest 
to observe that, compared with ‘ parinama ’ of the Silmkhvas, 
‘ ninniina ’ has the advantage of illustrating the irreality of 
the evolved or transformed things, and well suits a philosophy 
which is pervaded by I'acuity (sunyata). Xor is the 
character of the doctrine under examination to be mis- 
understood. Asvaghosa, its earliest known promoter, was 
not, we can assume, a 'S'edantist syo/s /e saroir. 

His “ Awakening of Faith in the Great Vehicle,” one of the 
best Buddhist treatises that have been written, furnishes us 
with a veiw strongly oi'ganized synthesis of the theological 
and ontological notions connected with the three bodies.^ 
Void (sfinya) and radiant (prabhilsvara) Intellect is the 
Dharmakaya or Buddhahood. AVlien agitated by all-good 
influences its limpidity is lost to some extent, and it 
originates or transforms itself into ‘ karmavijfiilna,’ actual 
or active Intellect, out of which are projected, i.e. by which 
are thought, the beatific conceptions known us Bliss- or 
Enjoyment -bodies. Further, j)rimordial Intellect, owing to 
previous traces (vasanas), is brought down to tlie state of 
‘ Intellect who distinguishes particulars’ (vastuprativikalpa- 
vijfianaj : this is the creator (nirmatar) of the so-called 
material world and world of coiicuj)iscence (rupaloka, kiima- 
loka). Common jjcople, srilvakas and Fratyekas beget, 
i.e. see, numberless and various transformation bodies. 

People who believe that tliere is a self, that there are 
pleasant and unpleasant things, create such ‘ bodies ’ as 
human body, enjoyable things, Isvara, IMahadeva ; at the 
best they keep a very wrong idea of a Buddha, as they have 
not yet removed the notion of existence and non-existence : 
they believe in a human Buddha to be extinct in nirvana, 
and themselves long for nirvana ; they behold a Buddha in 
‘ nirmilnakaya,’ and themselves appear as ‘ nirmanakayas ’ 


See Suzuki’s able translation, p. lUO. 
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of definite order. Xot so as concerns the Bodhisattras : 
such beings have got the notion of the ‘ Body of Law,’ as 
they know that there is neither existence nor non-existence ; 
they are en conununion with the Dharmakilya (dharmakaya- 
prabhavita),^ as they theoretically know their substantial 
non- differentiation therefrom ; but they have not 3'et realized 
(saksatkar) it, since thej' are conscious of their identity 
with it. Although undefiled b\' the world, owing to their 
knowledge (jniinasambhara), thej' practise the career of 
merit (punj-asambhara), and enjo\' an illusory but purifying 
activity : thej’ will obtain or have already obtained beatific 
bodies ; they behold celestial TathiTgatas, endowed with 
marvellous cpialifications, ripe for, if not alreadj" arrived at, 
everlasting quiescence in Dharmakifya. 


I shall not endeavour to unravel the man}' problems and 
sub-problems that the preceding pxpoae will no doubt suggest 
to the reader. Some of them need long and wearisome 
discussion. The most interesting, viz., the statement of the 
historical and speculative affinities of the Buddhist theologies 
and metaphysics with the Brahmanical ones, is hardly ripe 
for inquiry, and in any case requires wider knowledge of the 
Brahmanism and Hinduism than I can profess to have.- 
On the other hand, I have avoided any too technical 
reference to Tantrism, although Tantrism lays much stress 
on the Bodies, and that for some obvious reasons. Tantric 
books profess to be mysterious, and such they really are. 
Again, whereas Miidliyamika and Vijilanavadiii scholars are 
as intelligible as the common deficiencies of Hindoo mind 
and the general rules of dialectic disquisition bearing on 
mixed mythological-ontological postulata allow them to be, 
it is an unquestionable yet painful fact that the Tantric 


' See ffiksasamuccaya, 159, 7 ; Suzuki, 64, 94. 

’ Jaina theories are also of interest; see, for instance, TJpamita- 
hhavaprapanca Katha, pp. 677 foil., on the Sadgiri, the Jainasatpura, 
which hear strong analogies with the Sukhavatis of the Buddhists. 
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authors, Vajracaryas and Siddhas of every rank, are the 
more obscure and abstruse the more vulgar or obscene are 
the facts that they have made the starting-point of their 
insane or frantic lucubrations. Without mentioning the five 
‘vital-airs’ and the Tantras of ‘common yoga,’ which chiefly 
deal with them, a commentary tells us in so many words that 
the five Bodies identified with the five Jinas — the so-called 
Dhyanibuddhas, with the five Knowledges, with the five 
‘ Yital-airs,’ with the five Joys (iinanda) — are nothing else 
than five carnal pleasiires, to be better explained in a 
Kamasastra than in a Baiiddha tract. Nevertheless, the 
Tantras contain much that is old, philosophical views, 
nomenclature, mythology. In their worst exegesis they 
pretend to be truly Buddhistic, namely, when they identify 
with the ‘fifth joy’ this Law- or Thunderbolt - body 
(vajrakaya), “ which is present in everyone like a precious 
gem, and is to be known by personal experience.” ^ They 
afford strange and interesting instances of the plasticity of 
the Buddhism ; but their speculations are to some degree 
coherent and organic, and therefore are not beyond the 
reach of European analysis. Professor Griinwedel and 
M. A. Foucher have done much to elucidate their hagio- 
graphy in every respect ; such publications as Bendall’s 
edition of Subhasitasaiiigraha afford good materials for 
their dogmatic. But I cannot as yet deal seriously with the 
Five Bodies. 

' The Siddhas aim at obtaining a hypcrcosn-iic (lokottara) body, 
on the pattern of the liodliisattva-body. 
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The TRADiaoNAL Date of Kanishka. 

The tradition of Gaudhara and Kaslmili', as reported by 
Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. G30-G44), placed Ivanishka 400 years 
after the death of Buddha; as follows: — 

According to the Si-yu-ki, under Gaudhara, Buddha on 
a certain occasion said to Ananda (Julien, 3Ie)itoireii, 1. lOG): 
— ‘ 111 the 40O years which will follow iny lu'rnhyi, there will 
‘ be a king who will make hini'clf illustrious in the world 
‘ under the name of Kanishka.’ And immediately after 
this we are told (ibid., 107) that: — ‘In the 400th year after 
‘ the nii’cuwt of the TathiTgata, king Kanishka ascended 
‘the throne, and extended his power over the whole of 
‘ Jambudvipa.’ ^ 

And the same work tells us, under Kashmir (Julien, 
Memoire'i, 1. 172), that : — • In the 400th year after the )tinana 
‘ of the Tathiigata, Kanishka, king of Gaudhara, ascended the 
‘ throne at the time fixed by heaven. The influence of his 
‘laws made itself felt far and wide; and foreign peoples 


' Beal, Fueords, 1. 99:— ••400 yeais alter my ileiiartiire t'rom the world, 

“there will be a who .-•hall rule it called Kanishka this king 

“ ascended the throne 400 years alter the utrmna. and governed the whole of 
“ Jambudvipa." 

Watters, On Yuang Chwnmj, 1.20:3: — •• 400 years alter my decease a S('vereign 

“ will reien, by name Kanishka Exactly 400 years after the death hf 

“ the Buddha Kanishka became sovereign ot all Jambudvipa.” 

The X i/e does not present a passage answering to this one. 
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‘ came to make submission to him/ ^ This passage goes on 
to give an account of the “Council” convened by Kanishka 
and the honourable Parsva, which it may, or may not, be 
understood to place in the 400th year. 

Whether we should accept this tradition about Kanishka, 
is a question regarding which there may be, no doubt, 
a justifiable difference of opinion. But, either the tradition 
must be accepted and applied as it stands, or else it must 
be definitely rejected. It is not permissible to accept it, 
but to misapply it by distorting it so as to make it saj' 
or mean something which it does not really assert. Yet 
that has been done, in the manner e.\])lained further on, 
with a view to making it place Kanishka in the last quarter 
of the first centuiq' a.d. ; or, to be more explicit, in order 
to set up, on one side, the view that he founded the so- 
called Saka era commencing in a.d. 78, and, on another side, 
the view, — without detertnining exactly his initial year, — 
that his known dates, ranging from the year 3 onwards, 
were recorded on a system of “omitted hundreds” in the 
fifth century, commencing in a.d. 89, of the Seleucidan era 
which began in n o. 312 : that is, the year 3 mentioned in 
connexion with Kanishka may or may not mean the third 
year of his reign, but it does at any rate mean the year 
403, = A.D. 91-92 ; the year 18 means 418, = a.d. 106-107 ; 
and so on.^ 


' Beal, Ri-corih, 1. 1.51 In the 400th year after the >,ii > rma et Tathan-ata, 
“Kanishka. kin? of Gandbara, haviii? sua-ecded a, the kmeiinni, his kFu?lv 
“ renown reached tar, and he brought the most lemote within his jurisdiction.'’ ' 

vy alters, On Yuan Chicanri, 1.270 : — “ Our jiil?riin next proceed' to relate 
“ the circumstances connected with the great Council summoiied hv Kanishka. 
“ This king of Gandhara, Yuan-chuang felts us, in file lOOtli vciir alter the 
“ decease of Buddha, was a great and poxvertui sovereinu whose swav extended to 
many peoples/^ 

For the corre-^ponding pa-sage in the Z</>, see Julien 9o ; Beal 71 
By the application of “ omitted hundreds ” in another direction Air A'incent 

Smith arrived at the result that the year 5 tor Kanishka means the year S-'O-o = 
A.D. 129-30, of a certain reckoning, belonging to Kashiiiir n'liich his’ its 
initai point in b.c 3076. But alter referring to a cer’taiu passage in 
Alberuni s India, which shews that the use ot “ omitted huudred.s ’’ did e.xist 
m certain parts at a certain time, and after quoting a remark liv Genenrsir 
Alexander Cunningham that (see Hum. Chron., 1892. 42) “the omission of the 
was a common practice in India in reckonino the Sapt Rishi 
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As regards this last view, we shall be happy to give full 
consideration to that or anj- other such arrangement, when 
anyone can adduce, against the dates which we have for 
Kanishka ranging from the year 3 to the year 18, or against 
those which we have for Yasudeva ranging from the year 80 
to the year 98, a date connected with the name Kanishka, — 
a date which is not based on a speculation, a theory, or 
an inference, hut is distinctly given and so connected either 
in an inscription or on a coin, — in a year ranging from 
(say) 91 to 100, or a similar date connected witli the name 
Yasudeva in a year ranging from 1 to (say) 10. Meanwhile, 
I can only say tliat, as far as I can work the matter out, 
the idea that the Hindiis had any system of “ omitted 
hundreds ” for stating dales before the eighth or ninth 
century in Kashmir and the tenth century in some of the 
northern parts of India more or less near to Kashmir, is 
pure imagination. And I invite attention to a very sound 
remark made by a judicious writer in this Journal, 1875. 382; 
in respect of this theory of “oinitted hundreds,” or as it 
might also be called “ suppressed centuries,” Professor 
Dowsoii there said: — “It supposes that the number of the 
“ century M'as suppressed, as we now suppress it in saying 
“ ’75 for 1875. Put we never adopt this piactice in dating 
“ documents,^ and it is obvious that it would entirely defeat 


liil, or Era ot tlie Sev.-n Ri'hi',” itr. Simtli Ini', piorwled to «ay Jourual, 
1903. 17) : — “ Xu 'luh mode oi prartiue ertr exir'twi. The actual practice was 
“ and is very ditteiviit, aud lequiies tlie omis'iou ot both tluni'aud' aud lumdred'. 
“ The year 3899 is actually wiitteii as 99, and luiaht coiiceoably be written as 

899, with the omission oi the thousands, hut it could uot possibly he written 
“ as 3 '99. omittiuu' the hundreds only. This ohseryation is tatal to the theories 
“ which seek to explain the Kusana dates ” — [i.e., the dates ot tlie series ot' the 
records which iiieutiou Kaui.shka. etc.] — ‘‘4 to 98, as meauimi’ 404 to 498 
“ ot the Seleucidan era, 204 to 298 of the Saka era, aud so torth. There is no 
“evidence that the year 98 ever meant either 298 or 498, iiithoiiirh it miirht 
“mean 3298 or 2498, or any other figure iu thou~auds aud hundreds ending 
“with 98.” 

On that I will only remark that, while a oei-tain freedom of araumeut may be 
permissible in writina about matters ot ancient history, it really is aoing too 
tar, to credit Sir A. Cumiimrham with such nonsense as is imputed to him by 
suo-gesting- that, if he had omitted the hundreds of any such number as 3899, he 
would have given any remainder except 99. 

■ Meaning, of course, documents in any way of a formal nature. 
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“ the object of putting a date upon a monument intended 
“ to endure for a long period.” However, we are not now 
concerned with the matter of “omitted hundreds; ” I apply 
myself here to another question. 

We have quoted, above, the tiadition of Gandhara and 
Kashmir about Kauishka. We have next to note that the 
tradition of Kashmir and India placed a king Asoka 100 
years after the death of Buddha. ^ This date is asserted in 
the Asokavadana (page 883 above, and note 1). It is also 
reported by Hiuen Tsiung,* and bj' I-tsing (,\.D. 671-61)5).^ 

As regards the Asokavadana, there is no doubt that, by 
the Asoka to whom it assigns that date, there was meant 
Asoka the Haurya, the promulgator of the famous rock 
and pillar edicts, the grandson of Chandragupta. The work 
omits, indeed, to mention Chandragupta (see note 1 on 


1 It may be u^eiul to reniaik heie that the name A-^uka uct at all uiinpie. 
Without makimr anv detailed seaieh, and witlmiit takinii* rount ot doiiblc- 
harrelled name'' siK li a^ tlio^e of A’^bkavariui, au alleged kmtr. jicrhap" = A^dka 
the Maurya ;Divycivad.'tiia. 140i, Asokavarman, au alleirt'd auce-'ttu’ ot the 
Pallava kiii,0'« Il.SIIy 2. 3dd), and A^dkavalla, a rub'r ot the Sapfidalaksha 
country in the tweltth century a. d. <EI, appomlix, No,-. .37d-.>77 . we have 
the follo-wiup- instance-' ot the occunence of the name A-^dka pure aud simple : — 

(1; The Maurya kinir A'^dka-Dharmrisdka : as is well known, in the Vidinu 
and Bhiijravata l‘urana-« lie is called Asdkavaidhaua. 

(2; The Sai^unaga king A-^dka-KaUsOka, regarding whom '■ee Inllv further on. 

(«3' Asdka, younger brother ot king Devanaihpiva-Ti^sa of Cevlon, a con- 
temporary ot Asdka the Maurya; commentary on the ^Nlaliavam-'U, Tiiuiour Dd • 
AVijesiuha, 61. 

(4j A-^dka, a prehi«toiic king, apparently at Bardnasi: Dipavahisa, 3. ,37. 

(6) Asdka, the personal attendant of the Buddha Vipasvin ; Dmha-Xikava 
part 2, p. 6, and 2sTdanakatha, 41. 

(6) Asdka. a Brahman, in the time of the Buddha Ka4vapa : ^lahavaihsa 

Tumour, 162 ; AVijesinha, 104. ’ 

(7) Asdka, maternal uncle of an alleged king Mahapranada : Diwilvadana .59. 

- Julien, Mtmoires:, 1. 170, 414, 422 ; 2. 140 : Beal, 1. 130 • 0. 85 

90, 246: AVatters, On Yuan Chnioui, 1 . 267; 2. 88 (at 2. 92. 234, this detail 
has been omitted) . See also in the Julien, 137, 198 : Beal 101 144. 

The first ot the passages in the Si-yu-ki is found in the account of Kashmir 
The last ot those passages, and the second ot the two in the Life, are touud in 
the accounts ot Ceylon : hut the statement is so opposed to the Ceylonese 
tradition, both in this detail and in representing Alahendra a^ the voun'>-er 
brother instead ot the s(m of Asdka, that it is practically impossible that Hiuen 
Tsiang can have heard it there, even if he actually went there, a^ to which there 
is a doubt ; in this detail, at any rate, he must have worked into his account of 
Ceylon information obtained in India. 

® Takakusu, Records of the Btiddhist Religion, 14. 
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page 884 above). But it expressly mentions its Asoka as 
a son of Vindiisiira (ibid.), who is well known from other 
sources as a son of Chandragupta and as the father of 
Asoka; and it styles him “the Maurya” (page 889). 

As regards the statements reported bv Hiuen Tsiang, — 
it is possible that two passages (the second of the four in the 
Si-yu-ki, and its counterpart, the first of the two in the 
Life) which mention A-shu-ka instead of A-vii (on which 
detail see page ti69 above, note 2) refer to someone else. But 
there is practically no doubt that all the other statements 
reported b\" Hiuen Tsiang were intended to refer to Asoka 
the Maurya. This is made clear, as regards the last of the 
passages in both the 8i-yu-ki and the Lite indicated in 
note 3 on page 982 above, by the concomitant mention of 
Mahendra therein, and, as regards the bulk of his writings, 
by a comparison of various details recited in them with the 
stories about acts attributed to Asoka the Maurya in the 
Asokiivadana. 

As regards I-tsing, the point is not so certain. He says 
(loc. cit., note 4 on page 982 above) that on a certain 
occasion Buddha said to king Bimbisiira : — “ More than 
“ 100 years after my attainment of iiiirdiiii, there will arise 
“a king named .Asoka, who will rule over the whole of 
“ Jambudvipa. At that time, my teaching handed down by 
“seveial Bhikshus will be split, into eighteen schools.” It 
is understood, and probably quite correctly, that in another 
statement in the same work (73), in which he said ; — “The 
“ image of king .Asoka has its garment in this way,” I-tsing 
has referred to Asoka the Alaurya. But it is difficult to 
take the reference to the eighteen schools in the same way. 
At anv rate, I cannot trace any other statement of that kind 
in connexion with Asoka the Alaurya; whereas the Mahii- 
vaihsa (Tumour, 21 ; ^A’ijesinha, 15), though perhaps it 
does not place the establishment of any of these schools 
in actually the time of Asoka the Saisuniiga (whom we shall 
mention more fullv further on), refers to them in the course 
of passing from that king to his ten sons who succeeded him, 
and allots the foundation of all the eighteen schools to some 
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undefined times in “the second century,” i.e., between the 
3 ’ears 100 and ffOl, after the death of Buddha, fourteen 
years at least before the earliest date of Asoka the Maurya. 

Now, in all matters of the most ancient Indian ckronology, 
the great “sheet-anchor” is, and has been ever since 1793, 
the date of Chandragupta, the grandfather of Asoka the 
Maui’va, as determined by the information furnished b}' 
the Greek writers. In recent years, indeed, there has been 
a tendency to believe that we have something still more 
definite in the reference to certain foreig-n kings in the 
thirteenth rock-edict of Asoka. But, as may be shewn on 
some other occasion, there is nothing in that, beyond proof 
that that edict, framed not earlier than the ninth year after 
the ahltishika or anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty, 
and most probuhly in the thirteenth year, was framed 
not before k.c. '2~'2 ; and that does not help us ranch, 
because the ahhi^Iitka of A.soka might, so far as that goes, 
be put back to even as early a year as b c. 284. In all 
that we have as yet been able to determine about Asoka, 
there is nothing that enables us to improve upon what we 
could already determine about Chandragupta. From the 
Greek writers, we know that Chandragupta became king 
of Northern India at some time between b.c. 326 and 312. 
Within those limits, diffeient writers have selected different 
years; b.c. 325, 321, 316, 315, and 312. The latest selection 
is, I suppose, that made by Mr. Vincent Smith in his Early 
History of India, 173 ; namely, b.c. 321. And, having 
regard to the extent to which ancient history must always 
be more or less a matter of compromise, and giving the 
consideration which is due (whether we accept or reject his 
results) to the earnestness with which Mr. Smith works and 
write.s, I would not lightly seek to replace that selection by 
another ; especially for the sake of only one yeai’. But 
Mr. Smith’s chronological details are even iiiti-r se wrong 
and irreconcilable. The most reliable tradition, adopted 
by Mr. Smith himself for other ends, gives an interval of 
56 years from the commencement of the reign of Chandra- 
gupta to the ahhis/ielict of A^ka ; j'et, on the same page. 
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Mr. Smith has adopted only 52 years, placing the abhisheka 
of Asoka in b.c. 269. And further, he has placed only three 
years earlier, in b.c. 272, that which he has termed the 
“accession” — (in reality, the usurpation) — of Asoka; 
regardless of the fact that the same tradition makes that 
interval one of four years.* A chronology which includes 
such inconsistencies and errors as these in some of its radical 
details cannot in any way be accepted as final. And 
therefore, for my own results, and on grounds which I will 
fully justify hereafter, I do not hesitate to lay out a different 
scheme, as the most convenient and satisfactorv' one that we 
are likely to arrive at. I take b.c. 520 as the initial year 
of Chandragupta. The initial date, then, of Asoka, as 
determined by his (ihhi-'shOku, which is placed by tradition 
56 years after the initial date of Chandragupta, and is cited 

' Thi' e.i'ily luiivcd at. By tram tlu- Dlpavaiii^a, 0. 1, 20. 21. 

It i' i.-xpri'"ly -tati il hv tla’ ■■ii tint w.nk, tlio MaUrivaili-a, iu the 

btateiiiL'Ut aliiiut .VBlk.i iTuiucui. 21 1. tli.it : — 

Vemfitike lihatiue -r. Ii.mtva rkuiiakaiii 'iitiuu | 

'.ikiile Jaiuliuilipabiiiiii'i Sk.uaj|ai'ii ap.liiuiu || 

Jina-iiihhanatri padu'hh.'i pure tii" z .'ihlmOkatO | 
utthaiii'ani va— a--..itaiii ih.iv.nn Ci.iiu i ij.luiyaiii || 

Patva chatulii v,t'-.ehi Skar.tii.i-inals.ly.i'O | 
pule I’atahputt.i-iiiim att.liiaiii h.i\ i || 

'• Iliviiii -lain Ao) bi.ithevi, 1min "t v.tviuu^ mothev-<, tu the nuinher of 
a lumilieil Ir" ti\ line, ha att.iiikil 'iile ~nvaiviuiity iu the whole ot Jamliuilip.a. 
Alter the de.ith oi the Coiuiueuiv 'IliuMha , iiinl) lieture the auniutnieut ot him 
(.V'hka', {thin- .(•./< I 21s yem-'; tlun i- it to he uiuki'tooil. Ilaviuo reai'hed 
(a poiuf of tiMc Iivii-kfil, ijy I.iiir veai'. he, pozze-'ed ot the irreat u'lory of zole 
sovereiuiitv. i.aU'ed hiiii-ieU to he aiioint.'d at the town IMtahjmtta. ’’ 

Iu the hi't vei'e, Tuiuoiii tiinid.ited " in the toiutli yeai ot In- aLie''iou to hie 
bole boyereiitiitv : ” and thi- was lejirodtieed by Wije-iuhu |T6). I iufer that 
that lb what muled Mr. Vineeut Sinith. 

Aeaiii, Biiddliaohruha iii.ike~ an equally clear -tatemeut. After telliug us 
that .vtoka 'lew all hi' hrotluu' with the e.yceptioii ot Ti"a who WU' horu from 
the bame mother with him-ell, he 'Uy' ('ee Viiiayaiutaka, ed. ( lldeubercr, 
3. 2tl'J) : — Gh.ltentri chattrui va"aiii aiiabhi'ittri z va laijaiii kriretva ehatumiarii 
vabbuiiaiii aeheli.iyeua 'lathriuatab'a pariuihbanato dvmuaiii vab'a-.'utauam upari 
atthfiia-aine vab'e 'akala-JamhudIpe ekaraij-ahhi'ekaiii p.ipuni. 

•■While blayiua [thim), he leiitned toi four ye.iib without, indeed, bein" 
anointed ; and then, at the end ot it/os'} lour yearb, iu the 21Sth year after the 
death of the Tatlianata (IJiiddha), he attained .inoiutmeut to the bole bovereig-utv 
in the whole ot Jambudlp.i." 

So, also, in another place Buddluishobha '.ays (loc. cit., 321 1 : — Cliandasutto 
cha chatuvibati Bmdubiird atthavibUiii tabb^avasane Aadko rajjam papuni fassa 
pure abhibckil chattari. 

■•And Cliaudagutta (rngmtl) for twenty-tour (yenrs)-. {uud) Bmdusara for 
tweutv-eight. At his death, or at the end ot that yperiod), Asoka obtained the 
soveieianty : belore his anointment [took place, there passed) tour (gears).” 
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prominently as the starting-point in all the dated records 
of As5ka kimself, is b.c. 264. And the death of Buddha, 
placed by the same tradition 218 years before the abhisheka 
of Asoka, occurred in b.c. 482. 

The preceding digression has been necessary in order to 
arrive at two working dates; namely, B.c. 264 for the initial 
date, marked by his abhisheka, of Asoka, and b.c. 482 for the 
death of Buddha. We can now proceed to consider how 
the tradition about Kanishka has been misapplied. 

The tradition of Kashmir and India gives us 100 years 
from the death of Buddha to Asoka. The tradition of 
Gandhara and Kashmir gives us 400 years from the death 
of Buddha to Kanishka. Hardly anylhing could be plainer 
than the point that these statements were intended to carrj^ 
us from the death of Buddha to certain homogeneous dates 
in the careers of Asoka and Kanishka, and in fact to their 
initial dates. Consequently, the initial date of Asoka, 
marked by his abhisheka, being lOU years after the death 
of Buddha, the initial date of Kanishka was 300 years after 
the initial date of Asoka. Instead of that, however, the 
artificial understanding has been adopted that these state- 
ments, combined, place the initial date of Kanishka 300 
years after the final date, the “death ’’ — (for which, because 
the two events were not coincident, it is better to substitute 
here the “end of the reign”) — of Asoka.' Asoka reigned 


' It biilficieiit, I tliink, ti> cite only two iu-?taucej; in illubtration ot this : 

{!) In commenting on the statement recorded by Hiuen Tsiang in hit^ account 
of Kashmir, which places Kanishka in the 400th year alter the death ot Buddha 
Mr. Beal said [Hecord^, 1. 151, note 07): — “That I*!, 300 \eais alter Asoka 
(b.c. 263-2'24), or about 75.” It is only irom b c. 224, the dual date 
ot Asdka. that 300 years take us to ‘‘ about a.d. 75 ; ” to he exact, to a.d. 77. 
Compaie Beal, ibid., 5(5, note 200 ; theie, however, perhaps on the whole, seekin*^ 
rather to place Kani&hka between a.d. 10 and 40, he counted the 300 veai5 
irom B.c, 263. 

(2) Brotessor Kern has adopted, from Lassen and other writers b.c. “^59 as 
approximately right tor the initial date of Asoka {Mannul of l/uhan Biidhiism 
112). He has understood that Asoka “died alter a reign of 37 years” (114)^ 
He has cited “the three centuries which elapsed between the death of Asoka and 
the reign of Kaniska” (118). And, adopting the view that the Saka era of 
a.d. 78 dates from Kanishka, he has taken a.d. 100 as the approximate date 
of the “Council” held under his patronage (121). Here we have Asoka 
reigned n.c. 2.59-222 ; and 300 years Irom b.c. 222 take us to a.d. 79 ’ 
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for 37 years ; ' tliat is, from b c. 264 to 228. Counting 
300 years from B.c. 228 as the end of the reign of Asoka, 
we of course reach .a.d. 73. And, taking this as only an 
approximate result, of course we at once arrive at .a.d. 78, 
or any desideiated date ihereahouts, for the initial date 
of Kanishka; Q.E.D., according to the postulates I But 
this result ignoi-es the point that the traditional period of 
400 years from the death of Buddha to the initial date 
of Kanishka is, by this process itself, deliberately and 
unauthorizedly incieased from a period of 100 + 300 = 400 
years into one of 100 + 37 + 300 = 437 years. In other 
words, the traditional statement of 400 years from the death 
of Buddha to the initial date of Kanishka is quietly wiped 
out ; and there is substituted for it a purely imaginative 
assertion, not really found anywhere, of an interval of 300 
years from the end of Asoka to the beginning of Kanishka. 

Kow, if the basis of the matter were sound, — if there was 
really an interval of 100 years from tlie death of Buddha 
to the initial point, the allihheka, of Asoka the Maurya, — 
then the real re.^ult would be that, with b c. 264 us the date 
of the ah/iis/ieka of Asoka as determined from b.c. 320 us the 
initial date of Chandragupta, we should have, not a.d. 73, 
hut a.d. 37 for the initial date of Kanislika, and we should 
have B.c. 364 as one amongst various more or less fictitious 
dates for the death of Buddha And this latter result, also, 
has been propounded, practically." 

But tradition does not in reality lead to any such results 
as B c. 364 for the death of Buddha and a.d. 37 for the 
initial date of Kanishka. The whole matter has been simply 


1 Diiiavan’isa, o. tOt : Jtali.iTan'isa. Tumnur, 122 ; AVijesinha, 7S. The 
point tlmt tlio'e 37 yeais wie cimuteil from the ah/iis/ii-l'K. not troiii the time, 
tour years hetore ttiat, when he usuq)e(i the .‘-overeiynty, niu^t he handled on 
some other occasion. 

® I say “piactically" because, tlioiiyli that has been the process, the exact 
A'ear put forward has not been n.c. 364. Instead ot workiun- with n.c. 264 for 
the ahhiihPlca of Asoka, the years seleetcd have heeu n.c. 26S and 270; and 
so, by adding sometimes 100 years, sometimes 118 years, the years arrived at 
in this way tor the death of Buddha hare been n.c. 36S. 370,' 380. and 388 ; 
see, e.g., views cited (some of them quite possibly subsequently abandoned by 
Max Muller in SBE, 10. introd.. 44 ff. 
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based upon a mistake, which is removed at once when we 
turn to the Ceylonese tradition. 

The Ceylonese tradition has not been found to mention 
Xanislika. But it places the ahlikhekti of Asoka the IMaurya 
218 years after the death of Buddha ; ^ in which respect it 
is corroborated by that record of Asoka himself, found at 
Sahasram, Eupniith, and Bairilt in Aorthern India, and at 
Siddiipura, Brahmagiri, and Jatihga-Rilracsvara in Mysore, 
which was framed and is dated 256 years after the death 
of Buddha and 68 j’ears after the ahhiaheka of Asoka.- And 
it mentions a predeces.sor, called (see page 894 above) 
sometimes Kaliisoku, sometimes simply Asokti, the Saisuniiga, 
with the statement (I)ipavanisa, 4. 44, 47) that it was when 
he had been reigning for lU years and half a month, and 
when Buddha had been dead U'O years, that there arose the 
heresy of Ve'iill which led to the second “ Council.” ^ 

Thus, then, the ti'udition of Kashmir and India, found 
in the AMlkavadilna and in the writings of Iliuen Tsiang, 
simply confuses in respect of his date, — in which it presents 
100 years instead of 00 either by making a statement in 
round numbers or by pure mistake,^ — Asoka-Dharmasdka 


' See ij, 1, auil, Im IJuiklliaglir,elia and tku Mahavaiioa, the uute 

on page OS.i abnve. 

- Tlik latter detail i' imived win tliei the wool ndhuloin , udh'itii/a, (li)o-i or 
does not ai tually mean ‘ timty-eiglit.’ I ivgiet that J have not vet heeii aide 
to pursue that topic turther. Rut in all these matters there ait' iiiiportaiit side- 
issues which Tau-t he euDsideied ; and they delay pirogit" even when other affairs 
do not intervene. 

® The ilaliavaih-a introduces the account of this hertsv, etc., by saving 
(Turuour, 1.5) : — 

Atite dasauie las-e Kalasokassa rapno | 

Sarabuddha-pariuibbana evaih vassa-satarii ahu j| 

Tadii VesaliyS bhikkhu aneka Yajjiputtaka, etc. 

“ When the tenth year of king KfdasOka had elapsed, then it was a eeutury of 
years after the death of Buddha. Then many Bhikkhus of Yesall, sons of the 
Yajji people, etc.” 

* The first is the case accoi’ding to the information given bv the Dipavaiiisa 
and the Ylahavamsa. Both of them place the commencement ot the reion of 
Kalasoka 90 years after the death of Buddha. ° 

The second is the case if the statement was based on information similar to that 
put forward by BuddhaghOsha. The details of reigns given by him (loc. crt. 
321) place the commencement of the reign ot Kalasoka 100 year's (instead of 90) 
after the death ot Buddha. The sum, however, of all the reigns up to the initial 
date of Asoka, given in the same place, shews a mistake of ten vears ■ it amounts 
to 228 years, instead of the 218 which he has elsewhere (see note on page 985 
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the ilaurya, who reigned at Pataliputra, with Asoka- 
Kalasoka the Suisunaga, who had previously reigned at 
the same place. It misplaces Asdka the Maurva by referring 
him to a time 128 or 118 years, as we may like to take it, 
before his real initial date. As regards Kanishka, the plain 
and only safe coarse is, not to combine the two statements 
about 100 and 400 years, and then to count 300 years from 
a point which is determined either by a mere statement 
in round numbers or b}' a mistake, but to take the 400 years 
themselves, and count them from the point from which the 
tradition itself counted them ; namely, from the death of 
Buddha. And tliat gives us B.c. 82 as the initial date 
of Kanishka indicated by this tradition. 

In respect of this tradition about an interval of 400 years 
from the death of iUiddha to the initial date of Kanishka, 
we must not ignore the point that, while the first of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s statements, in the Si-yu-ki, comes from Gandhara, 
from that satne territory we luive anotlier statement, by 
Sung-yun (\.d. 518), which places Kanishka only 300 years 
after the death of Buddha (Beal, Rrconh, 1. introd , 103). 
But that is undeniably wrong. Is it, by any chance, 
a result, though Sung-yun does not seem to mention Asdka, 
of some similar erroneous combination, made in early times, 
of the 100 )-ears for Asuka and the 400 years for Kanishka? 
Or was it ill some way evolved from a tradition reported by 
Fa-hian (Beal, Recor<l><, 1. introd., 30), not indeed from 
Gandhara but from a neighbouring territory, that a certain 
image of Maitreya was set up rather more than 300 years 
after the death of Buddha ? 

On the other hand, quite on a line with the statement 
about the 400 years is another traditional statement, reported 
by lliueii Tsiang in his story about Panini under his account 


alxive) explicitly -tated. And a compaii-on ivitli the itahavam-sa Tiiriiour, 1.5 : 
tViji-niha, 1 that the iiu-t.ike — (whether made by Buddlia^dio,ha or bv 
copvistc, we can hardly ?ay; — lie'^ in assiuniu" ei^^hteen instead of eisht years fo 
kimi's Aniu'uddha and 5[uiid:i in the time between Ajatalatrii and Kala-iulia. 

The statements m the A^rikrivadaua and in the tiaditious leported by Hiuen 
Tsiang and I-t'iue' may give 100 years outhe authority ol that mistake,' just as 
well as in the shape ot an even century for ninety years. 


J.K.A.S. 1900. 


64 
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of Salaturu,* wliicli has been held ^ to place -lOO years 
after the death of Buddha, not sinijdy an alleged con- 
temporary of Kanislika (which would be cnnceivablv quite 
possible), but also Kanishka himself We are told that, 
500 years after the death of Buddha, a great Arhat from 
Xashuilr arrived at Saliitura, and saw a Briiliman teacher 
chastising a young jnipil. He explained to the teacher that 
the boy was Piinini, reborn. And he told to tne teacher 
the story of 500 bats, which, in a subsequent birth, had as 
the result ot their merits become -the 5O0 wise men whom 
“in these latter times” (Julien), “lately” (Beal), “in 
recent times” (Watters), king Kanishka and the reverend 
Piirsva had convoked in the “Council,” held in Kaslimir, 
at which there was drawn up the Yibhiisha-Sastra. The 
great Arhat asserted that he himself had been one of the 
500 bats. .\tid, having nai rated all this, he proved his 
divine power by instantly disappearing. 

Having been (me of tin* 500 bats, this great Arhat was 
necessarily also one of the 500 members of the “Council” 
of Kanishka. And the story certainly places the great 
Arhat, at the time when he was telling it, in the 500th year 
after the death of Buddha. But tlie plain indication that 
he was a somewhat miraculous being entitles us to at any 
rate credit him with a certain amount of longevity, even 
to the occasional Buddhist extent (see, e.g., p)^g’^ above) 
of 120 years, .\nvhow, the story distinctlv does not place 
the “Council” itself in the uOOtli year after the death of 
Buddha; it places it “in these latter times,” “in recent 
times. And even if we should admit, tliough it seems 
hardly probable, that the “Council” was held in the very 
first year of the reign ol Kanishka, which was in realitv the 
424:th V ear but must be taken as the 400th year in round 
numbers according to tradition, still, an occurrence placed 
in even the 400th year of any particular reckoniug surely 

' JuUen, Memoires, 1. 127 H. ; Beal, Secords, 1. 116 f. ; Watters, On Yuan 
Chivung, 1. 222. 

- E.g., to quote what is probably the latest instance, by Watters, On Yuan 
Lnwang^ 1 . 224 . 
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belongs, from the point of view of the oOOth year, to “ latter 
times” or “recent times” as compared with, the opening 
years of the reckoning. 

Tradition placed the initial date of Ivanishka 400 years 
after the deatli of lluddha. It is open to anyone to accejot 
that tradition, or to reject it. But anyone who, accepting 
any traditional statements at all of the series to which this 
one belongs, rejects this one, is bound to shew for his 
rejection of it some better reason than .simply that it does 
not hapjDen to suit his general views and theorie.s. And 
anyone who accejots it must apply it as it stands, without 
distorting it so as to make it say or mean something which 
it does not really assert. 

I accept the tradition, and apply it exactly as it stands. 
Taken in that way, and applied to n.c. 482 for the death of 
Buddha as determined by considerations into which the 
question of the date of Ivanishka does not enter in any way 
whatsoever, the 400 years bring us to n.c. 82. That is, 
taken as a statement of 400 in round numbers for 424,' — 
which is about all that we are usually entitled to expect 
from the ancient Ilindus, ex(;ept in the few cases in which 
they were able to cite the lengths of individual reigns and 
to present definite totals, sometimes right sometimes wrong, 
bv adding up such details, — it carries us practically to the 
truth, which certainly is that Kanishka founded the so- 
called Miilava or Vikrama era commencing in b.c. 58. 

I shall deal separately with some other points which have 
to be considered in connexion with this matter. I will close 
this note by inviting attention to some observations which 
have apparently not received the recognition to whicli they 
are entitled ; namely, the remarks made by Professor 
Kielhorn in the Indian Antuinarij, 2b, 1897. 158, on the 
terminology presented in certain dates. He has there 

■ It Mr. Beal has rig-htly reported the Avadanasataka as placine As5ka 200 
ye.irs after Buddha [Recurd^. 1. 1.51, note 97), then we certainly have there such 
a round statement, ot 200 lor 218 years. In the assertion about 100 years from 
Buddha to Asoka, we may have another such statement, or we may not ; see 
page 988 above, and note 4. 
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shewn that the wording of the dates of the dated records 
which mention Kanishka, Hiivishka, and Vasudeva, is 
radically opposed to the wording of Saka dates. On the 
other hand, it is identical with the wording of dates in the 
so-called Malava or Vikrama era. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The rsE of the Passive Gertxd ix Sanskrit. 

The remarks of Mr. Keith on the ‘passiA'e gerund’ 
(p. 69d) seem to be based on a misapprehension. The 
‘ gerund ’ is only the oblique case of a verbal noun, the 
general sense of which is best expressed calling it an 
instrumental or comitative ( = attendant circumstances) : 
the word implies no voice, but the logical relation to the 
sentence depends on the meaning and the context. So in 
Latin we have uritque videndo, ‘ sets aflame at the sight,’ 
i.e. by being seen ; lenteacit hahendo, ‘ grows soft by use.’ 
Thus Hitop. (ed. Pet.), p. 20, alokija l-dkt^iwliriin 65 tatah 
Samjlvaka dnvja darganam kdrifah. If it would serve any 
interest, I could quote a good many other instances from 
Sanskrit and Pali to substantiate this ; but I have no 
doubt scholars will immediately see that it is true. The 
instances given would then be properly ‘ after the making,’ 

‘ after the breaking,’ ‘ after the favouring.’ 

W. H. D. Rouse. 

The Peshawar Vase. 

Mr. Fleet’s note on the Peshawar vase suggests that 
it would be useful to examine Buddhist-Sanskrit verse with 
some critical care. I have noted both in Sanskrit and in 
Pali many instances of violation of the strict rules of position, 
and I subjoin these from the Cikiammucmya : 

Page 10115; -avy-, duskh- {i.e. no doubt dukkh-). 

,, 103^ : -Ssmrti (cf. Pali mti = srarti). 

IV. H. D. Rouse. 
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The Inscripiion ox the Peshawar Vase. 

On p. 714 Dr. Fleet says that it does not follow that in 
popular records of this class we must always restore double 
consonants up to the full standard of literary productions. 
I would point out that even this caveat is unnecessary for 
the Praki'its of the North-West. The Pisiica dialects and 
the neighbouring tertiary Prakrits {6indhl and Lahnda) do 
not as a rule lengthen a vowel before a simplitied double 
consonant Thus Sindhi lias hhatii (not hhdtit), rice, from 
b/iatfd, bhaldas-, modern PaisacI alh (not idh), a camel, from 
uttho, a-slra-'s (see J.R.A.'s., 1904, p. 730). Forms like 
racluta-, Takhahild-, prafit/idvita- are hence perfectly regular 
in the North-West. The preservation of r in the bkr of 
b/iJ’dfare/ii is also typical of these North-Western dialects. 


Cambevley. 

Aaijmt 1-s/, 1900. 


G. A. Gkierso.s. 


The xeg.^tive a wriH a fixmte verb ix Sax'skrit. 

To p. 722 of the Journal, July, 1906. 

Kiityayana, in a Varttika to Panini VI, 3, 73, says: 

11 II 

1 ^ wrw II 

i.e., when a reproach is to be expressed one can say : “ Surely, 
you rogue, you cannot cook a bit! You cannot work a bit!” 
This is nothing more than a vulgarism. 

Th. Al'frecht. 

The Origix' of ‘ Sabaio.’ 

With reference to the last part of Mr. Beveridge’s note 
siqjva (pp. 705-6), I would offer the following remarks: — 
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That Yusuf ‘Adil Shiih was living wlieii the Portuguese 
first captured Goa (March, 1510) there seems to be no doubts 
To the testimony of Ferisfita, as quoted by ^Ir. Beveridge, 
I would add that of Zain al-diu, who says that at that time 
Goa “ belonged to the most exalted ‘Adil Shiih, ijramlfather 
of ‘All ‘Adil Shah.”- But that he was still alive when the 
Portuguese recaptured Goa (Xovember, lolUj appears some- 
what doubtful. “According to Ferishta,” says Mr. Beveridge, 
“ Yiisuf did not die till 916 or 917 (loll)”; while Professor 
Morse Stephens (AlbiiijiK'rqiir, p. 90} asserts that Yu.suf “died 
on December 5, 1510,” though whence he obtained this exact 
date does not appear. 

That Albuquerque thought that Yfisuf was dead when he 
first attacked Goa is certain. Xot only does Albuquerque’s 
son mention the death as a fact three several times, ^ but 
in the official report* of the council lield on L'ith February, 
1510, on boat'll the Flor de la mar by Albuquerque and 
his captains, to decide wliether they were to go to the Red 
Sea or to attack Goa, it is stated that — 

“Item the said captain major [Albuquerque] said that Goa 
was only great as long as the Coay was there, and that 
he knew for certain from Ooja Biqui ® and the Moors that 
the Qoay is dead and that his sou is therein as captain, weak 
and in great fear of our coming to attack it.” 

As, unfortunately, all of Albuquerque’s letters have not 
come down to us, I cannot tell when he discovered his error ; 
but, judging from the following extracts, it would seem that 
after his first occupation of Goa he became aware that t’ne 

' Mr. 'WMteway, in his Swe of Portuguese Power in Iiuliu, p. 133, s,avs that 
in the early part ot 1.510 A’usut was “ just dead ” ; but he gives no authority for 
the assertion. 

' D. Lopes’s Historia dos Port/igiteses no Malabar por Zinadim, p. 43. The 
words I have italicized are wanting in Kowlandson's faulty translation of the 
Tuhfat al~mujdhidin. 

Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalhoquerque (Hakluyt Soc.), ii, pp, 82 
85, 87. In the first two cases Timoja is named as the authority’ and in the 
third case a yogi. ’ ’ 

* Printed in Cartas de Affonso de Albuquerque^ ii, pp. 3_5, 

® Compare what follows with Timoja’s report to Albuoueraue on n S9 nf 
Tol. ii of the Com. of Af. Balh. 

® See Com. of Af. Dalh.y ii, 59. 
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reports of Yilsuf’s death were false. Writing to King 
Manuel on 17th October, lolU, shortly before leaving 
Cananor for t he second attack on Goa, Albuquerque says ' : — 

“ The king of Daquein [the Dakhan] gave the territory 
in captaincies or lordships divided amongst his slaves, Turks 
by nation, and some few Persians. These rebelled, and do 
not obey him except that they call him king ; they now 
send him some jewel, if they choose. These wazirs 
wage continual war one with anotlier, and take towns one 
from another, and at times enter into alliance some against 
tbe otliers, and each one strives to get the king of Daquem 
into his hands and to have him in his power : the Qabavo 
has him now, and this mat\ is the greatest wazir of them and 
who has most territory and he who is lord of Goa. Another 
wazir is the lord of fihaull ; this man was always and is 
at war with the Qabayo, and if at the time that I won Goa 
the lord of Chaull had not died, I had never lost it, because 
soon would he have come upon the son of [? the] Qabayo 
when he came to besiege the island, and would have routed 
him, but he left a young son, who began first to occupy 
himself with his wazirate.” 

Again, in a letter of 4th November, 1510, of which only 
a summary remains to us, Albuquerque wrote* to Dom 
51 anuel “of the king of Narsymga [Yijayanagar] of the help 
that he gave^ to the son of the Qabaio.” 

.Soon after he had recaptured Goa, howevei', Albuquerque 
dispatched a letter^ to the ‘ Hidalcan,’ whom he addressed 
by the name of ‘ Milohau,’ ® saying: “and for all that the 
Qabayo, your father, be dead, I will be your father, and 
bring you up like a son.” Evidently, therefore, Albuquerque 


* Cartas de Aff. de Ath . i, p. 22 (mispiiuted 22 iu the ret'erenoe on p. 778 of 
the iecond ed. ot Hohson-Jobsnn). 

- Cartas dr Aff. de Alh., i, p. 420. 

^ Cf. Sewell's A Fore/nttm Enipne. p. 124. 

^ Given iu Cum. of Af. iJalb., iii, 20-1. Uutoitunately, like most ot the 
letters printed iu this work, there is no date. The version given in the edition of 
1774 varies from that printed in the first edition ol 1.5.57. 

This may represent ‘ ilalu Khan ’ (the son of Ismail), or possibly the 
person intended may be the ‘ ilealecan ’ reterred to below. 
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was convinced that at this time Yusuf was really dead. It 
is possible, however, tliat he may have been not actually^ dead, 
but dangerously ill, and that, as Ferlshta states, be did not 
die until some months later. 

Yow as to the titles S-Ivai and 8abaio. That w'ith the 
Portuguese tliese referred to the same person, and that person 
Yiisuf ‘Adil Shah, is clear from the fact that where in the 
above quoted jjassage from the consultation of Idth Februarv, 
lolO, tlie word ‘ Qoay ’ is used, in the corresponding passage 
in tlie Contmentarus, ii, 82, we have ‘ Qabaio.’ Mr. Beveridge 
refers to the note in the second edition of lIoh'iO)i-Juh-son, 
p. 778, in which Mr. ^Yhiteway seeks to controvert the 
statement of Bairos (II, v, iij, supported though it i.s by 
Ferishta,^ by a quotation from Couto (lY, X, iv), in which 
the latter writer asserts that the fSavay was a Canarese lord, 
a vassal of the King of Canara, who owned Goa at the time 
that Yusuf ‘Adil Shiih conquered it. Whence Couto obtained 
this information is not very clear, and his statement does not 
seem to be borne out by other writers. What Barros records 
regarding Yiisuf is fairlv correct,^ except for the statement 
that the latter was a native of Siiva, whereas he was only 
brought up there. But in the last sentence of the quotation 
from Couto Mr. ^Ylliteway makes the latter say'^ the exact 
opposite of what he does say 'I’he sentence runs as follows® 
{Holmn-Joh^on, 2nd ed., p. 778) : — “ At this his sons laughed 
heartily' when we read it to them, saying that their father 
was anything but a Turk, and his name anything but Qufo.” 
What the “sons” (of Yfisi/f, not of any' Hindu chief, as 
Mr. Whiteway' has it) actually did sav to Couto was, “ that 
their father was nothing but a Turk, nor was he called 
anything but Qufo [Yusuf].” By “sons” Couto means, 

* ilr. Bevendge has fallen info an error in saving that “ Mr. "N^'liiteway refers 
to Briggs’ translation of Ferishta ” : the reference to Ferishta is Yule*?. 

^ Mr. David Lope'^, on p. Ivii of the intn»duetiou to his Chronica dos Itei$ de 
Bisnnga, supports Baixos in th^ matter against Couto. 

® See also Ri>e of Port. Power in Fwrfirt, pp. 133—1, note, where Mr. AVhitewav 
states that Couto “says that the Sabaio was a Hindu chief in Kanara, who^e 
^ns he knew personally. These sons laughed heartily when Couto read them 
Ba^os s derivation of the word Sahaio ; their lather, they said, was neither 
a Turk nor a Yusaf.” 
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I think, son and grandsons; for in this same chapter he tells 
us that he talked over these matters of the origin of Yusuf 
with his son ‘ Meale,’ * when the latter was in Goa, and this 
seems to have been the onlv one of Yusuf’s sons with whom 
Couto could have had the chance of conversiTig. 

In Albuquerque’s later letters he frequently uses the title 
Qabaio in reference ti> Ismiiil ‘Adil .Shiili, whom he less 
frequently terms “the Idalham ” ; - so that it is plain that 
Albuquerque, at any rate, did not consider Yii'uf the one 
and only Sahaio. 

Finally, I may point out that Yarthema® that when 
he was in India (loOd) the island of “ Goga ” had 
a “Mameluke” captain called “Savain,”^ and that Barbosa, 
writing about 1514, says that the “ Sabayo ” when he died 
left the city of Goa to his son “ Qabaym Hydalcan.” ^ 

Considering all things, I think that Couto’s version of the 
origin of ‘Sahaio,’ which Mr. M'hiteway accepts, must be 
regarded as “ not proven.” 

D()n.\li) Fkkgvso.n. 

2~tii Jiilij, 190U. 


Yedic Mftke. 

Tlie divergence between Mr. Berriedale Keith and myself 
has extended, as I ventured to anticipate, to the treatment 
of the difl'erenccs between the ‘ Rigveda proper’ and the 
‘ popular Rigveda.’ I do not wish to quarrel with iMr Keith’s 
former expression of appreciation of this part of my work : 


^ Tlif lii-torv lit this unfortunate inilivulual g' ilir ‘Alii i- told in the 
ifi'f nf Purt. Puwtr III liii/iii (]ip. 2S.5-G, tiO-j-i, dll, 320, down to 1.349. 

Couto oontmues the --toi y for a tew veais louifer, when ‘ ile.deeau ’ disappears 
trom sight. For the greater part ot his tile he was a meie puppet, pensioned aud 
then kept a prisoner, ot tlie Portiyguese. 

* See the reterenees in the index to Algnns Pocioiimtos do Arcluvo Xucional da 
Torre do Toitbu. 

3 Hak. Soc. ed . p. IIG. 

■■ In the quotation in the second ed. of Hubwn-Jubiioii, p. 779, this is misprinted 
“ Savaiu.” 

3 So the Lisbon eiUtiuu, as quoted in UuhsoH-Jolsou s.v. ■ Sahaio ’ (in the 
second ed. the extract is credited to Barron). The Spanish version translated in 
the Hak. Soe. ed. has " Vasabaxo ’’ and Sabayni Delcani." 
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in it he has at least displaved a kindly peivonal feeling, for 
which I desire to thank him. But I think it important 
to notice that this appreciation is not equivalent to conviction, 
as is shown by the test case of the hymns X, tfO-Vdi. These 
hymns are shown, according to my methods, to belong clearly 
to the ‘ Rigveda proper,’ with the exception of X, 24, vv. 4-6. 
The linguistic indications are in favour of the earlier period, 
in the proportion of d9 to 6 : the details I can supply if they 
are of inteiest. The metres employed are such as are strange 
to the ‘popular Iligvtda,’ but cognate to those of ‘Iligveda 
proper.’ The recoiding of the author's name, and the 
contetits gcnerallv, favour the same supposition. Mr. Keith, 
if I understand him rightly, refers the whole group to the 
‘popular Rigveda’: at any rate he objects to separate 
the three stanzas in ‘epic Anu'^tubh meire’ from the rest, 
and he considers the whole group to be relatively late. In 
any case be tnakes no attempt whatever to employ the 
tests of wliich he once expre.ssed his appreciation, and he 
now declares the most iinpoitant of them, the linguistic test, 
to be “practically worthless.” 

I cannot ask for space here to discuss these hymns in 
detail; nor liave I anything to alter in the statement made 
in Vedic Metre (pp. 17U, 171). .Mr. Keith errs strangely 
in thinking tliat my views have been drawn from metrical 
considerations only ; but his own statement of the metrical 
evidence is altogether inaccurate. The “iambic aiiustubh” 
of these hymns is far from being of the “most regular 
character”: in fact, the large number of variations in this 
metie points strongly to a very early date. Mr. Keith 
quotes X, 25 as an example of regular metre, whilst himself 
giving figures which show that in 16 per cent, of the v'erses 
the cadence is irregular. He does not seem to be aware 
that this percentage is extraordinarily high, although he 
can find the facts in Veihc Metre, p. 169 ; nor does he allude 
to the fact that according to my figures (given on p. 285) 
the variations found in the hymns 21, 24-26 together 
precisely correspond to those which are characteristic of 
anustubh of the earliest period. This lack of attention to 
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details vitiates his vi'hole arguuient. His own conception 
of the literary character of the author of these hymns does 
not seem to me possible. Although he is “incompetent” 
and “clumsy,” v’et he is a man who, according to his 
“ personal taste,” can not only imitate various styles employed 
by earlier poets, hut also anticipate other.s not yet become 
regular. I have a higher opinion than Hr. Keith has of 
the skill of “ Vimada,” hut I do not thitdv he was capable 
of such feats as these. 

^Ir. Keith reiterates his disbelief in the existence of an 
intentional ciesura in Yedic trimeter ver.se, and calls it 
the “supposed caesura” (p. 720). This, in my view, is to 
shut one’s eyes to the most plainly demonstrated and most 
essential fact in the whole metrical system of the Rigveda. 

The discussion in this Journal, necessarily short, maj^ 
(I hope) be useful in bringing out the difference between 
our methods and our results, and thereby stimulating future 
students to futther examination of the Rigveda itself. 

E. Ykunox Aunoi.u. 

[Tlie discussion of this subject is now closed.] 


A S.wiNG Ob’ Ha'kCk ai.-KvkkhI. 

In my article on Sutiism which appeared in the April 
number of the Journal, I cited (p. 319) a saying of Ma'riif 
al-Karkhi as evidence that he was acquainted with the 
doctrines of the JIandaeans. The words in question are 
printed in the Tadlikimtu’ l-AwHyd, pt. i, p. 272, 1. 7, as 
follows : ijU , ;1 iU.JS . whicll 

may be rendered, “ Close your eyes, if all is derived from 
a male and female.” I have since, however, come across 
the Arabic original of this injunction in the Tubaqat al- 
Sufiytja of Abu ‘Abdi’l-Rahman al-Sulami (British Museum 
MS. Add. 18,520, f. 18«), viz., 
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“ Close your eyes even to a female goat.” We must therefore 
read in the TaM. al-Aidbja jjL* jy — 

a correction which is supported by some MSS. of that work 
— and confess that the particular saying has nothing to do 
with Mandaean doctrine, although the general jjrobability 
that Ma'ruf was influenced from this source is hardly affected 
by the failure to find a decisive parallel. The pre.sent 
example is only one of many which might be adduced to 
show t'he need of caution in dealing with Fer.sian translations 
of Sufi savings. My c.xpeiience has convinced me tliat 
cases are not rare in which the true reading will be sought 
in vain amongst the best and oldest Persian MSS., and 
cannot possibly be restored without reference to the original 
Arabic. 

R. A. Nichoj.son. 


Alexander’s Altars. 

Alexander’s altars were erected on the west siile of the 
Hyphasis or Beas river. He had captured Sangala, and 
proposed to cross that river and advance to the Ganges, but 
his troops mutinied. In response to their clamour he 
announced his intention to return, and he divided his army 
into twelve brigades, and erected twelve altars, ‘‘each to be 
equal in height to tlie highest inilitar}’ tower, but to far 
exceed it in breadtli.” 

At lat. 31° 9', long. 74° 30', about 33 miles almost due 
west of the present junction of the Beas and Sutlej rivers, is 
‘Kussoor,’ which exactly satisfies these conditions. We 
learn from 'Ihornton’s Gazetteer that this “ is a place of 
great antiquity, is enclosed by a wall, and has several 
divisions, each surrounded by a separate wall, strengthened 
with bastions According to tradition there were formerly 
twelve of these divisions, corresponding to the number of 
the twelve sons of the founder, who assigned one to each. 

Hough observes that at this place ‘ an army 

might make a good stand, as not only are there heights. 
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but each division of the town might be turned into a fortified 
position.’ ” 

Thornton’s ‘ Kussoor ’ is the Kasur of later gazetteers and 
maps. It is in the Lahore district, and is a station on the 
Firozpur branch of the iVorth-Western Railway. 

W. Hoey. 

19f/i JuJij, 1906. 


Aoditioxal Note ox the Poem attributed to 
Al-Samau’al.^ 


The editor of the Beyriit journal nl-Machriq has kindly 
sent me the number for July of this year, in which a text of 
Saraau’al’s poem is printed from a copy made by a Syrian 
priest, Dawiid Irmiyii ilakdisili, after a MS. found by him 
“in one of the old collections.” It contains twenty-five lines, 
nearly all identical with those published by Hirschfeld ; but 
instead of 8, 9, 10, and 11, it has the following: — 

. 1 . bs: .1 x.J A_J x.xXxJ ^ t Xx A ■ 9 

^ o ^ . j-r . . j ^ / y ■ y J j 

.11 , . d b< 1 •XX.' W-.* 1 AXJ . T ' • 19 

Sy C/ y • Cy y 




Line 18 is omitted. Finally, for the last, line it has — 

from which Pere Cheikho justly argues that the writer 
must have been a Christian. 

This recension of the poem fully bears out Hirschfeld’s 
sutro-estion that the metrical irregidarities were due to 
corruption of the text ; for though a few remain, most of 
the lines conform accurately to the Tawll metre. Thus 
line 2, which in Hirschfeld’s text is — 






JL.„ 


See J.E.A.S., 1906, pp. 363 sqq. and 701. 
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appears thus — 




Ai'...!.' i’jL; 1.0 




in whicii the metre is correct. The sense, however, is poor ; 
it could be slightly iinpioved by altering ^'ut even so 

si ought not to be separated from Yaiious 

emendations suggested in the articles quoted are confirmed. 


D. S. M.vrgoliouth. 


i 


\ Kotes ox Dr. Fi.eet’-' Airrit i.K ox the Ookpoke.m. Helics 

OF 1 !ldi»h.\.^ 

The following notes on ])oints of detail may be of some 
interest : — 

P. 658. '• Though Kusinilra is several times mentioned 

in the Suita as a mii/fini, ‘a city,’ .''till it is distinctly mai’ked 
as quite a small place.” I do not know what is the case 
in Western India, but in Bihar even the smallest village 
may have a natne ending in /i/nj/ir. I know a ‘ EiTinnagar ’ 
with not a score of houses in it. So also, in tlio fifteenth 
century, Vidyiipati Thakkura (who, be it noted, was a learned 
Sanskrit pandit) employs )ia(jar(t in places where it can only 
mean ‘village.’ Thus (from a Maithill song descriptive of 
a rural sunrise) ; — 

Ccikcnrd uiora sorn kai/a citpa hJu la 
btha inaliiia hhela candd \ 

Nfdjara l:a dhenn chujara ke sancara 
ktonudini b<i><u mukarandd |1 

“The Brahminy duck and the peacock have finished their 
songs and are silent, the lip of the moon is growing dim. 
“The village cows are moving towards the field-path, the 
honey stays (untouched b_y bees) within the water-lily.” 

On p. 660 Dr. I'leet raises the question as to how Buddha’s 
body was preserved from decomposition during the six days 


‘ J.K.A.S., July, pp. 665 ff. 
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preceding- his cremation. In Tirhnt, at the present day, 
honey is used for thi.^ purpose. In 1877 I wa.s in iMadhuhanI, 
on the Xepal I’rontier, just at the time of Jang Bahadur’s 
death a few miles away in the Tarill. Natives told me that 
the hodv was kept in a trough (/roijn) filled with honey 
for quite a long time, while his wive.s were beitiij sent from 
Kathiniindn, so that one or more (I f-rget how many) should 
become ■'i/ifi at his cremation. 

P. bbti. The reference to the kings of the Niigas who 
honoured a i/d/i'i of the Buddha relics, and who dwelt at 
Eilmagama, a place beyond the borders of India, may be 
compared with the of the 21<tliu.-!s<nhnii>dta 

quoted by Monsieur .8ylvain Levi on p. 4 of No. v of his 
JS'ote-s Chinoi-'ic-'i ■‘iiir rindc. Here Buddha gives the Niigas 
special charge of the catti/a at GdiviKjK in Kliotan. I have 
often mentioned that by tradition the etirliest inhabitants 
of Kasmir weie Niigas. 

G. A. Grierson. 

The ali-eged use of the Yikramv Era in the 
pAN.JAli IN 4-3 A. I). 

In the July (1906) number of this Journal Dr. Fleet 
again discusses the date of the Takbt-i-Bahai inscription,! 
which is dated in the year 103 of an era not specified by 
name and also in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of 
a king named Guduphara (Gondophares). Dr. Fleet re- 
iterates his coiiATction that the era to which the figures 103 
must be referred is that usually called the Vikrama era, 
but known iii early times as the era of the Miilavas ; and 
states that “ to Jlr. Yincent 8inith’s expression of doubt, 
not even supported by any indication of a rca.son, about 
the Indian era of n.c. 58 having been in use in the time 
of Goiidopherues, no importance attaches” (p. 707). The 

’ il. Fouclier, who visited the site, spells the name Takht-i-Bahai [L' Art 
Greco-Iii.nit'ltiique, passiuij, and say-,, “ Takht-i-Bahai doit sou uoni a uu puits 
leo-endaire qui est cen-c en communication souterraine avec le Swat” (ibid., 

p.Mri). 
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criticism might have been worded more eourteou'ly, but let 
that ; the substance i^ the important matter. Wlieii 
I have cxpreN'.ed doubt'- a-- to the U'e of the ^ ikrama or 
Malava era in the north-western Panjiib in 4b or 4b a.o., 
the date of the Takht-i-Eahai iii'-cription, if it is riglitly 
referred to that era, I did not think it necessary to sliow 
in detail that the doubts are based on strong grounds, 
because the cpic'tion of the early history of the era has f, 

been so thorouobh' discus~,ed bv Professor Ivielliorn in 
articles familiar to Dr. Fleet that I suj-ipnsed the rc;isons 
for my hesitation to be obvious fi-oin perusal of those 
articles. Put the criticisms on my silence compel me to 
set them forth. 

Professor Kielhorn, in bis concluding article Ant., 

XX, 401), examines the ‘‘locality and names of the ora.” 

The leading propositions which lie deduces from the ‘200 
earliest dates investigated arc as follows : — 

“The earliest knoivu dates, from V. 128 to 8t>8, are therefore 
all from eastern Piajputana, chiefly from tliat ])art of eastern 
Pa'ijputanu which borders on. or is incbidi-d in, Malava , 

From Rajputana the list takes us in an eastern direction, first to 
the neighbouring State of Gwalior, and afterwards through 
Bnndelkhand and Ilcwah as far as Gayil in bilulr , 

Our earlii st known dates to about Y. 900 are all from o.astcm 
Rajpntana, especially from that p.irt of Eastern Rcijpiitana 
which borders on, or is included in, ilalava. From there, i 

if wo may judge by the dates collected, the era .spread 
first towards the north-east and east, to Kanauj and to Gc^'alior 
and Bnndelkhand, and afterwards towaids the south-east and 
south, to IMiilava proper and Anhilvad (including Kathiavad). 

And, speaking generally, down to about a.d. 1:100 the use of the 
era was confined to that comparatively small piortion of India 
which would be included by straight lines drawn from the mouth 
of the Xarbada to Gaya, from Gaya to Delhi, and from Delhi to 
the Eunn of Cutch, and by the line of coast from the Runn of 
Cutch hack to the mouth of the Narbada. Within these limits 
and down to the time mentioned the era was officially emploved, 
especially by the C'haulukya and Yaghela princes of Anhilvad, 
the Paramaras of Malava, the Chandellas of Bundelkband the 
earlier and later dynasties of Kanauj, and the chiefs of Rajputaua ” 
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Tliese conclusionis, being based on a rigorous induction 
from all the available material, and drawn by the greatest 
authority on the subject, are absolutely trustworthy. 3Iost 
readers, I think, will be of opinion that they olfer at least 
“ an indication of a reason ” for hesitating to affirm 
categorically that the Yiknima era was used by the subjects 
of an Indo-Parthian kingdom in the north-western Panjab 
in 45 or 4b a.d. I have never denied that the Takht-I- 
Bahai mscrijjtion may possiblv bo dated in the Yikrama 
era, although I always hesitated to affirm that it was so 
dated, and now believe that the probaliilities are against 
Dr. Fleet’s theory. It seems to me extremely unlikely that 
an era, the ascertained use of which, previous to 1400 a.d., 
was confined within the limits defined by Professor Kielhorn, 
should have been familiar to the residents of an Indo- 
Parthian kingdom of Taxila in 45 a.d. 3Iy statement 
{Z.D.M.G., l!)0(), p. 71) that "I doubt very much if the 
so-called Yikrama era was then in use ” appears to be fully 
justified by the facts, as ascertained by Professor Kielhorn. 

He proceeds to note that only five inscriptions specify 
their dates as being' recorded in the ‘ 3Ialava era,’ or some 
variety of that expression. “ They show that from about the 
fifth to the ninth century the era was by poets believed to 
be especially used by the princes and people of 3Ialava, 
while another era or other eras were knomi to be current in 
other parts of India. At the same time, considering that our 
earliest dates are actually from south-eastern Rajputiina and 
the parts of 3Ialava adjoining it, the employment of the 
word MeUava in connection with the era may be taken to 
point out fairly accurately the locality in which the era 
was first employed. 3Yhat special circumstances may have 
given rise to its establishment I am unable to determine at 

c5 

present.” 

Dr. Fleet’s theory concerning the Takht-I-Bahai inscription 
date woidd be much strengthened if ho could indicate any 
probable means by which an era, not knoum to have been 
in use anywhere earlier than 370 a.d., and, as shown by 
Professor Kielhorn, originating apparently in 3Ialava, 
J.E..4.S. 1906. 65 
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became familiar at Taxila in 4-5 a.d. 4Yhat ground'! exi^t 
for lii.s assertion that '• the era -was in current U'-e from the 
TeiT year in which we know it- initial point fell?” I am 
not aware of any, and Professor Kielhorn’s exhau-tive 
collection of facts suj^plies none. Uf course, Dr. Fleet holds 
the opinion that the inscriptions of the reign of Kanishka, 
beginning from the year 3 {Ep. hid , viii, 176), are dated 
in the Vikrama era, but the procjf of the validity of that 
opinion has not yet been published. He asserts (Journal, 
1904, p. 232) that “ whatever may be urged to the 
contrary, it [the Vikrama era] was certainly founded, 
though the f:ict cannot perhaps be actually proved at 
present .... by Kanishka, whose northern capital, 
it may be remarked in passing, wa.s Taksha.sila, Takkasila, 
Taxila, close to the locality to which the Takht-i-Bahi 
record belongs.” Such ex cnthedni assertit)ns of ‘certainties’ 
which ‘ cannot be proved at present ’ do not nccessarilv carrv 
immediate conviction. I may remark also, in passing, that 
some difficulty may be experienced in proving that Taxila 
was the capital of Kanishka 

Dr. Fleet’s theory about the origin of the Vikrama era is 
categorically stated in the continuation of the passage above 
quoted. “ The Miilava or Vikrama era,” he writes, “ was 
founded by Kanishka, in the sense that the opening yeai's of 
it were the vears of hi.s reign It was actuallv set <>-oinw 
as an era by his successor, who, instead of breakin the 
reckoning, so started, by introducing another according to 
his own regnal years, continued that same reckoning. It 
was accepted and perpetuated as an era by the IMalava 
people, whose territory, with its capital then at ‘ Kiigar ’ or 
‘ Karkota-Kilgar ’ near ‘ Tonk,’ was in the immediate vicinity 
of Mathura, the southern capital of Kanishka and his 
direct successors, and who were plainly subjects at that time 
of the kings of Mathura. It thus derived from the Malavas 
its earliest known formal appellation ; namely, Malava- 
ganmthiti, ‘ the reckoning of the Malavas,’ as explained by 
Professor Kielhorn (lA, 19, 57). And eventually, in or 
about the ninth century a.d., it came to be known as the 
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Yikrama era, in circumstances which have been elsewhere 
indicated by the same scholar (I A, 20, 407 

Several projjositions embedded in this remarkable state- 
ment are piu'e hypotheses, unproved, and beset with many 
difficulties, It is legitimate for other peoi)]e to interpret 
the evidence in another fashion. I am quite ready to 
accept Dr. Fleet’s or anybody else’s views on any subject 
when adequately supported. In the present case I accept 
Professor Kielhorn’s, which rest upon a well-laid ba.sis of 
ascertained fact, and arc inconsistent with Dr. Fleet’s theory. 

My statement ( Z.B.M.G., 1906, p. 71) that it is “quite 
possible that the [Takht-I-Bahai] inscription may be dated 
in the Cmsarean era of Antioch for instance, which ran from 
49 or 48 n.c., or in some other foreign era,” was intended 
merely as a caution and a hint that archpeologists might 
easily be mistaken in confining their attention to eras of 
purely Indian origin when discussing the chronology of 
semi-foreign frontier kingdoms in the first cetitnry a.d. 
Coins of Antioch e.vhibit dates in the Osesarean year up to 
257 {Nmn. Chrou , 1904, p. 144). But I do not attach 
importance to the particular suggestion. The idea in my 
mind when I made it was that it is possible that in an Indo- 
Parthiaii kingdom of the period in question an era of 
Graeco- Roman origin might have been in use: and that idea 
is, perhaps, not so absurd as it seems to Dr. Fleet. 

It is hardly worth while to argue about the exact form of 
the name Gondophares. The coins exhibit several varieties 
of it, and it is true that there is no authority for Dr. Fleet’s 
form Gondophernes, although it is to some extent supported 
hv the analogy of Holophernes, etc., and the Kharosthl form 
Gudapharna. But we may just as well write Gudaphernes 
as Gondophernes, and so it is more convenient to keep the 
form Gondophares, which is sanctioned by European usage 
since about 1841. “Whatever form we use is merely 
a roughly Hellenized transcription of a native name, and 
several variations are equally legitimate. The native name 
itself was written in more ways than one. 

I may utilize this opportimity to notice certain small 
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matters, and to point out, with reference to Dr. Fleet’s 
article on the inscription of the Peshawar or Taxila vase, 
(Journal, 1906, p. 712), that we are not “ dependent upon 
two reproductions of it.” We have a third, Dr. Vogel’s 
(ibid., p. 550), taken direct from the vase, now in the 
Labor Museum, which is presumabh' correct, and differs 
from that used by Dr. Fleet. 

Again (ibid., p. 655), Dr. Fleet prefers Major Yost’s 
spelling Piprahava to Piprahwa or Piprawa as written by 
me. But either of the latter forms correctly expresses the 
local pronunciation of the name, and if a stranger were 
to ask the way to Piprahava he might find himself in 
a difficulty. Jlajor Yost never has visited the Kapilavastu 
region, and his spelling is a purely fancy one. The name 
seems to be modern, meaning, like scores of other village 
names, ‘ the place with a conspicuous piped {pipar, Ficus 
reliyiosa) tree’; and the correct spelling is whatever best 
expresses the pronimciation. 

Dr. Fleet (ibid., p. 708) quotes my definition of the 
position of Taxila as being “ now repiesented bv miles of 
ruins to the north-west of Rawalpindi, and the south- 
east of Hasan Abdiil ” ; and adds the sarcastic comment, 
“ or, as other writers have decided, it may be closely located 
at the modern Shuh-Dheri, which is in that locality.” A 
city like Taxila occupied much space, and its site cannot 
be taken as equivalent only to a single village. “The 
ruins,” writes Cumiingham {Reports, ii, 116), “ of the ancient 
city near Shah-dheri, which I propose to identify with 
Taxila, are scattered over a wide space extending about 
three miles from north to south, and two miles from east 
to west.” The various villages included in that area are 
shown in Cmmingham’s plate l\di. My statement, there- 
fore, is perfectly accurate, and properly indicates the 
position with reference to well-known places marked on 
ordinary maps. 

My view that Gondophares was king of Taxila, who 
extended his sway over Sind and Arachosia by conquest, 
is criticised with the remark that “ it is not quite evident 
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why the matter has been put in that way : unless it is 
beeau-'e other writers have rather suggested the contrary ” 
(ibid., p. 70S). Tlicre is no ju-,tification for such an innuendo. 
Differences of opinion must continue to exist concerning 
the obscure problems of ancient history, and may be 
expre-sed without exposing an author to the unfounded 
charge of writing merely for tlic .sake of opposition. 

ViXCEXT A. SitlTH. 


Wrongly C.t,r.cLi,\'i'Ki) Dates, and some Dates of the 
L\kshm\naskna Era. 

With great interest I liave studied variou.s papers on 
historical subjects published by .Mr. Monmohati Ciiakravarti 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I am also 
glad to see that Mr. Ciiakravarti has attempted to verify 
a number of Indian dates taken from insciiptions and 
manuscripts. But his results do not .seem to me to be 
always reliable. The following remarks may perhaps induce 
him to re-examine some of his calculations. 

In a paper of hi» on the last Hindu kings of Orissa, in the 
Jottrn. Av Sac. Bemj., vol. Ixix, pt. 1, p. 180 If., I find on 
four pages no less than six wrong' week-da\s. 

On page L80, the 29th May, a.d. IIJT, is put down as 
a Tuesday, but was a Wednesday. Similarly, on paare 181, 
the 25th August, \.d. 1105, was a Tuesday, not a Saturday ; 
and the TJtli May, a.d. tlbl, a Tuesday, not a Monday. 
On page 181, the 28th Xovemher, A.n. 1470, was a 
Wednesday, not a Tuc'>day. And on page 183, the 
20th June, A.D. 1472, was a Saturday, not a Thursdaj^ ; 
and the 18th April, a.d. 1485, a Monday, not a Thursda 3 L 
As it is very easy to find the week-day for a particular date 
A.D., I am at a loss to account for such errors. But I clearly 
see that ain' conclusions drawn from such dates maj’ not 
perhaps be verv readily' accepted. 

Mistakes of another kind we find in a paper of 
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Mr. Chakra varfci’s, in the Joiirn. if Proe. M-s. Soc. Beng., n.s., 
vol. ii, pages 15 ff., on certain dates of the Lakshmanasena 
era in Kara Prasad Sastri’s catalogue of palm-leaf and 
selected paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, 
Nepal. Here Sunday, the 15th October, a.d. 1591, is 
wrongly given instead of Sunda}', the 10th October, 
A.D. 1591 ; Tuesday, the 15th August, a.d. 1491, wrongly 
instead of Tuesday", the 16th August, a.d. 1491 ; and 
Monday, the 23rd February, a.d. 1511, wrongly instead of 
Monda}% the 23rd February, a.d. 1512. These could hardly 
be mere printer’s errors. 

In this second paper there are one or two other matters to 
which I should like to draw attention. 

The words netr-ah'lhi-mma of one date, Mr. Chakravarti, 
on page 16, has taken to denote tlie year 372. But since 
the word ahilhi {Vike jnlailhl, udd'lhi, vCirkUii, etc.) in Vikrama 
and Saka dates denotes 4, the year intended undoubtedly 
is 342. 

On page 17 ho states that the only colophon in the 
catalogue, which gives the year of the Lakshmana^(7na ora 
together with that of another era, is one (which is clearly 
incorrect) on page 13. It has escaped his attention that on 
page 109 of the catalogue there occurs the statement Sake 
1536 La-mm 494. This would give us a difference of 10+2 
between the Saka and Lakshmanasena eras, which, with iny 
epoch of the latter, is the correct difference between the two 
for the months from Chaitra to Asvina. 

Finally, I would add to the dates given by Mr. Chakravarti 
two other dates from the catalogue, which, with the 
Lakshmanasena era commencing in .v.d. 1119, also would 
work out correctly ; — 

Page 20: La-scim 171 Mareja-mdi 3 Chandre. This date, 
for the expired year 171 of the Lakshmanasena era and 
the amdnta month Margasira, corresponds to Monday, the 
20th November, a.d. 1290, when the 3rd tithi of the dark 
half commenced 2 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. 

Page 29: La-sam 339 | Srdvana-siidi shashlhgdiii Raid-msare. 
This date, for the current year 339 of the Lakshmanasena 
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era, corresponds to Sunday, the 16th July, a.d. lloS, which 
was entirely occupied by the 6th tithi of the bright half. 

Gottimjen. F. Kielhorx. 


The Yojaxa .and the Li. 

Pending the issue of a full article on the values and use 
of the Indian i,bj(UM and the Chinese U as measures of 
itinerary distance, I give the following brief statement of 
what I shall establish. 

There were in ancient times two .sjtecific ybjanni ; a general 
Indian tjbjunn of 62,000 cubits; and a i/ojiind, called 

the IMugadha yO/diKi, of 16,000 The use of the latter, 

however, was not coutined to actually the Magadha country ; 
and this yd/diid might perhap.s be called the Buddhist i/6/ana, 
as being the ijojaiid which was generally, but not always, 
cited ill the Buddhist books for distances in India. 

For juvsent purposes, I take the value of the ancient luiafa 
or Indian cubit as 18 inches. It may be possible hereafter 
to make a small refinement in this detail. But this much 
is certain. Of the measure of 4 liitdii. — 96 dhijnia, ‘finger- 
breadths,’ which came to be called ‘ the bow,’ dnndn, 

‘the stuff,’ or dliiimirdand'i, ‘the bow -staff',’ the eailier 
name was uri, juini-'^hd, etc., ‘the man;’ and this measure 
was the accepted standard height of a normal man.' Con- 
sequently, the value of the ancient Indian cubit cannot 
have been appreciably in excess of 18 inches; and, on the 
other side, it is very improbable that it should have been less 
than 17'7b inches. lYith units of 17-7o and I8'-2.5 inches 
ao'ainst one of 18 inclie.s, we have to lav out a distance of 
as much as 72 miles, before wo arrive at a difference of one 
in the number of the miles. And it is, therefore, here at 
least, sufficient to take the ancient Indian cubit at 18 inches. 

‘ This measure, occasiunally perhaps called al~o pim, n^/w, is not to be 
contused with a measure, called jiropeily pnurif-hn but sometimes pmiisha, 
which was the measure ot a man staudin<r up with his arms and hands stretched 
up o\er his liead. Tho accepted length ot the pimrusha was .3 hasta = 120 
anguUi. 
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With this value of the cubit, vre have — 

1 ybjana of ;12,000 luihtn — 16,000 yards 

= 9y'y or O'O!) miles. 

1 i/bjaiia of 16,000 huata = 8,000 yards 

= 4.~Y or 4'5i: miles. 

In addition to the.se two specific j/djnna-'<, there was a third 
ybjatM, in re.spect of which we gather from Hiueii Tsiaiig — 
(and I see no reason for doubting liis statement on this point, 
though his general account of the Indian mea.sures has come 
to us in a somewhat corrupt fornij — that the value of it 
was 1-i of the ijbjnnu of 82,000 ha^ta = 16,000 yard.s.^ Tliis 
third !/bJfiiKi, we can easily see, was the original ybjana in 
the true sense of the word as meaning the “ yoking ” 
distance, the “ inspanning ” distance, the distance along 
which a pair of bullocks could draw a fully laden cart, and 
for which it was worth while to take the trcuible of placing 
a full load in the caid and of jtropeily adjusting the com- 
ponents of it; in short, the standard distance of a day’s 
journey for consignments of trader’s goods, for travellers 
moving with baggage, and for all .Mich purposes. And 
thus, since 16,0(10 -p — ^ = 21,3d->‘8, we have — 

the Indian day’.s journey = 21,883-;j yards 

= or I 2 I 2 miles. 

While, however, the standard day’s journey in India was 
thus 12‘l2 miles, the actual day’s journey was, of course, 
determined in each case by .such considerations as the nature 
of the countrv traversed, and the di.stances between villaoes 
rest-houses, and other convenient halting-places. And so the 
actual day’s journey might easily in ordinary circumstances 
be anything from 10 to 14 miles; and, in exceptional cases, 
it might have even a wider range in either direction. 

As regards the /i, there is ample evidence that, by the 

' Putting the case reversely, we see that the i/djaiia of 32.000 ^lasta was 
obtained by taking f of this other i/ojaiia. For that there was a irood reason 
in ancient custom, which will be explained in due course. ’ 
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term 100 li, Fa-hian, Hiuen Tsiang, and other Chinese 
pilgrims denoted either the actual length of a day’s journey, 
or the time occupied in making such a journey. That 
means, for their movements in India, the distance at which 
we have arrived above. And so we have — 

100 li for India ordinarily =: 21,333-3 yards 

= 12^ or 12-12 miles. 


This was the standard value of 100 li for travelling in the 
limits of India, and outside India itself wherever Indian 
customs and measures prevailed. But the actual value 
varied, of course, just as the length of the particular da-s^’s 
journey varied, under conditions indicated above. 

It was in that manner, at any rate for the quantity of 
100 li, for multiples of that quantity, and for divisions of it 
into tenths, that the li was used by Fa-hian and Hiuen 
Tsiang, in whose movements we are chiefly interested. The 
ydjamt cited by them cannot be either a ybj'ana invented 
b}' them, or a nbjana laid out in modern times, partly from 
interpreting too strictly distances stated by them broadl}^ 
in round-numbers, partly from supposed identifications, of 
w'hich some are now known to be wrong and others are 
to say the least extremely doubtful, of places and memorials 
visited by them ; it can only be one or other of the ancient 
indigenous Indian measures, according to the particular 
locality or source of information. And a practical testing 
of their statements on the lines which I indicate, — though 
it will not immediately remove all difficulties, and enable 
us to identify off- hand every place that the}- visited, — 
will be found to throw a new and satisfactory light upon 
various details, which, by other asserted values for the ybjana 
and the U, have unnecessarily been made obscure. 


J. F. Flekt. 



PORTRAIT OF THE EMPEROR BABAR. 

Enlarged from a Miniature {Natural $ize 1 a; sin. X 1 1 ' i sin ) 
in the British Museum {MS A dd. f>717. fol. 52), 
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The Bahar-xAha, being the Autobiography of the 
Emperor Babar, .... now reiorocluced in 
facsimile from a Manuscript belonging to the late 
Sir Salar Jang, of Hayclarabad, and edited with a 
Preface and Notes by Annette S. Beveridge. 
“E. J. AY. Gibb Memorial” Series. A'ol, i. 4to. 
(London ; Bernard Qiiaritch, tOOo.) 

Les memoires de I’erapereur Zahir ed Bin Mohammed 
Baber sont vraisernblablement I’ceuvre la plus importante 
de toute la litterature turque orientale ; eii plus de son 
extreme interM au point de vue de la coiinaissance de la 
langue parlee dans le Ferghana et dans les provinces 
orientales de I’lran a I’epoque de la decadence de la dynastie 
tiinouride, ces memoires, ecnts dans un style tres personnel 
et denue d’artifices, ont une valeiir lltteraire considerable. 
Cette oeuvre est pre.squc entiei’ement i.solee dans Tensemble 
de la litterature musulmane, el e’est probablement celle qui, 
par la mentalite et, jusqu’a un certain point par la forme, 
se rapproche le plus des oeuvres de la litterature occidentale. 
Sans aller jusqu’a comparer TAutobiographie du fondateur 
de I’empire de I’lndoustan aux Commentaiies du conquerant 
des Gaules, il est impossible de ne pas remarquer dans les 
deux ouvrages de nombreux traits de ressemblance : la 
severite du style d’hommes d’epee qui ne perdent point 
leur temps a imiter les elegances un peu vides des rheteurs 
et des ecrivains a la mode de la capitale, une independance 
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d’esprit absolue, et par dessus tout, uue sincerite un pen 
brutale doiit les osuvres des litterateurs de metier n offieiit 
que trop pen d’exemples. 

Si les inemoires de Baber sont, avant le llthih pI-hujc) 
de Khondemir, la principale source de I’liistoire cornpliquee 
et eiicbevetree des dernieres heures de la dynastie tiiiiouiide, 
ils out uiie importance aussi grande au point de ^ ue de 
I’histoire litteraire de cette epoque troublee. Baber, qui 
etait un ecrivaiii de premier ordre, fut en relation avec les 
principaux litterateurs qui florissaient a la cour brillante et 
un peu decadente de Sultan Hosein, et il a eniis sur eux des 
jugements a I’emporte-piece, d’un rigoureux bon sens que 
I’etude de leurs ceuvres ne fera guere que conbraier. 

Get ouvrage d’une importance si considerable pour 
I’hiatoire generale, et si distinct des ceuvres niievres et 
altimbiquees de la litterature persane, n’a cite connu jusqu’a 
ces dernieres annees que par deux cotes: une version persane 
tres tidele, dont le texte, reste manuscrit, meritorait d’etre 
piiblie dans son integrite, et qui a ete traduite en anglais 
par Erskiue, et une edition du texte ture-oriental iinpriniee 
a Kazan par les soins de Mr. Ilminski. 

L’editioii du texte turc offrait de serieuses difficultes; les 
maiiuscrits connus en Europe a I’epoque a laquelle le savant 
russe entreprit la taclie iugrate de publier les inemoires de 
Baber etaient tous de basse epoque, fort eloignes du manuscrit 
original et de plus fragrnentaires. La coiinaissance du turc 
oriental est rare, infiniment rare, chez les copistes, ineme, 
ce qui peut paraitre aiitinomique, chez ceux qui sont 
originaires des pays de la Transoxiane et I’on ue peut se her 
en aucune facon aux documents qui sont sortis de leurs mains. 
Meme a des epoque.s relativemeiit anciennes, auxquelles le 
turc oriental etait encore parle dans les provinces de [’extreme 
est de riraii, a Herat, par exeraple, sous le regne de Sliah- 
Rokh Behadour, la coiinaissance de cet idiome etait tombee 
si bas que le copiste de la version en oaracteres ouighours du 
Tezkereh-i Evlia d’ Attar et du Miradj Named a introduit 
dans son texte des fautes qui le rendent souvent completement 
incomprehensible. A plus forte raison, les copies executees 
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aux Tildes des exemplaires des memoires de Baber, derives 
de celui de la bibliotheqxie imperiale des Timourides 
ne nieriteiit - ils qu’une creance des plus limitees. Les 
materiaux que Mr. Ilraiiiski avail a sa disposition pour 
etablir son texte etaient done des plus mediocres, et il fallait 
bien s’attendre a ce que son edition s’en ressentit, mais il 
n’est pas exagere de dire que le savant russe aurait pu en 
tirer un ineilleur parti et donuer un texte tres superieur 
a celui qui a ete impriuie a Kazan. Son premier soin 
aurait du etre de comparer phrase par phrase le texte qui 
lui etait fourni par ses raanuscrits avec la version persane, 
et de corriger d’apres I’autorite de cette version les fautes 
evidentes des manuscrits tiircs qui detigurent le recit de 
Baber et le rendent incomprehensible. En fait, cette edition 
qui ne comporte qu’une preface tres insuilisante, dans laquelle 
on ne trouve pas I’indication d’une seule variante, ne pent 
guere qu’egarer les personnes qui sont teutees de s’y fier, 
car il est vraiment inadmissible que dans un ouvrage ou I’on 
trouve des centaines de noms propres turcs et mongols dont 
les trois quarts sont loin d’etre expliqiies, il ne se trouve 
ni une seule variante, ni un seul point douteux. Le texte 
turc d’llminski qui a ete traduit par Mr. Pavet de Courteille 
a souvent induit ce dernier en erreur par ee qu’il n’a pas 
pris soin de le comparer continuellement avec la version 
persane ; cette comparaison, qui d'ailleurs n’offrait pas de 
difEcultes essentielles, lui aurait evite de facheuses erreurs 
du genre de celle que Ton va trouver signalee un peu 
plus bas. 

Le texte du manuscrit de Haydarabad qui a ete reproduit 
en photozincogravure par Mme. Beveridge dans les 
“E. J. W. Gribb Memorial” Series est de beaucoup superieur 
a celui de I’edition d’lhninski, et il se rapproche infiniment 
plus de celui de la version persane ; il est probable, malgre 
les fautes inevitables qu’on y reiuarque, qu’il a ete copie 
par une personne qui savait le turc, sur un exemplaire qui 
n’etait pas tres eloigiie coinme date du manuscrit original 
de I’Autobiographie de Baber ; de plus, on y trouve des 
passages, tant en prose qu’eu vers, qui ne figurent pas dans 
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Tedition de Kazan. La valeur comparative exacte de 
I’edition et du manuserit reproduit par Mme. Beveridge ne 
pourrait s’etablir que par la collation integrale des deux textes 
qui fournirait beaucoup de corrections a FMition de Kazan 
et, par consequent, a la traduction francaise de Pavet de 
Courteille. Sans avoir ni la competence ni le temps necessaires 
pour entre prendre un travail de cet importance, j’ai verifie 
plusieurs passages sur lesquels mon attention avail ete 
attiree anciennemeut, et que j’avais specialement etudies 
en les collationnant avec la version persane ; cet examen 
m’a prouve d’une facon evidente que le texte du manuserit 
d’Haydarabad est beaucoup plus correct, je ne dis pas que 
celui des manuscrits qui ont servi a Ilminski, mais que 
son edition. 

Comme examples de I’incorrection de I’edition d’llminski 
et de la superiorite du texte du manuserit reproduit par 
Mme. Beveridge, je citerai les deux passages suivants 
Dans la description de Samarkand, Baber dit d’apres 
Ilminski, page 57 : — 




<0 aJs its ji! ,,.'C 




J w’ • I • y. 


,.j L' J.i 




Cette phrase, tres incorrecte au jjoint de vue grammatical, 
a ete traduite taut bien que mal, par a peu pres, par Pavet 
de Courteille : “ Mohammed Sultan Mirza, fils de Djihanguir 
Mirza, et petit-fils de Cimour-Beg, a fonde une medreseh 
dans 1 enceinte exterieure de Samarkand qui forme un 
ouvrage a part [m). C’est la que se trouvent les tombeaux 
de la fille de Timour-Beg et de tous ceux qui ont regne sur 
cette capitale. Ln admettant meme qu’il soit question 
dans ce passage du tombeau de la fille de Timoiir-Beg, la 
foime ^ serait incorrecte, et il faudrait 
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. d’autre part, on ne voit pas a quelle 
fiHe de Timour-Beg, Baber ferait allusion dans ce passage, 
d’autant plus que dans la crypte du Goiir-i Mir de Samar- 
kand, on ne trouve le tombeau d’aucune des princesses de la 
dynastie timouride. La version persane des Memoires de 
Baber, qui est trop souvent un decalque fidele jusqu’a la 
servilitd du texte tcbaghatai, aurait du suggerer a Ilminski 
et, au ddfaut de I’dditeur, a Pa vet de Courteille, une correction 
qui s imposait d ailleurs en I’absence meme de tout controle ; 
elle porte en efFet — ’ 


■y " ^ tl, •• 


<u^A. 


o ^J^ y 


Quoique cette phrase rende d’une facon peu claire le 
litteralement “ la forteresse de pierre ” 
par le decalque le plus servile qui se puisse imaginer 
^Xa-- et qu’elle saute la difficulty du mot 

elle n’en eorrige pas moins le d’llminski en ^ 

tombeau, de facon a retablir la lecon primitive du texte 
de Bdber qui a ete meconnue a la fois par rdditeur russe 
et par le^ traducteur francais ; or le texte du manuscrit 
d’Haydarabad porte correctement, en conformity avec la 
version persane — 


A,KS- JJ:.\ CXiA 

ly,LiLy lA^.Lyy lIXaa 


(folio 46 recto). 


t-XiA CXa 

’ V 


II eorrige trois fautes qui rendent absolument incompry- 
bensible le texte d’llminski, Ij au lieu de j.J ,Ut>- 

“dans I’enceinte extyrieure,” au lieu de “e’est une'enceintJ 
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exterieure,” qui interrorapt le cours de la phrase, 

“le tombeau de Timoiir-Beg,” an lieu de 
L-^^, “ Timoiir-Beg (a Taccusatif) la fille,” et 
j- By “le tombeau de ces princes,” an lieu de 
auquel on cbercberait yainement un sens. 
Le mot turc oriental qui designe le mur d’enceinte 

d’une citadelle, est le mongol tchagharik. 

Au sujet du celebre compositeur de logogriphes, Mir 
Hosein Mouammai, I’edition d’llminski dit, page 227 — 

^ Llli 

Jolld ^-*1 liJtJ Xj 

» -> 

le manuscrit d’Haydarabad porte avec raison, avec le signe 
r^gulier de I’accu.satif folio 180 verso, ^3 Ujt» LJLi 
. . . “ II composait des enigmes telles que personne 

ne pouvait rivaliser avec lui sur ce sujet et tout le temps, il 
avail I’esprit tourne vers la redaction de logogriphes . . . .” 

II reste k soubaiter qu’une personne connaissant la langue 
des provinces qui furent autrefois soumises au sceptre des 
descendants de Tchagbata'i, et au courant de I’bistoire 
litteraire et politique de la fin de I’empire timouride, 
entreprenne a I’aide de la reproduction du manuscrit 
d’Haydarabad et de la version persane une ddition, cette 
fois definitive, des Memoires de Baber. 

E. Blochet. 

India and the Apostle Thomas. An inquiry with a critical 
analysis of the Acta Thomae. By the Very Rev. A. E. 
Medlycott, Bishop of Tricomia. (London : David Vutt 
1905. 10s. 6<f.) 

The Acts of Thomas form a subject of perennial interest 
They are full of allegory and poetry, gnosticism and romance • 
they are among the oldest monuments of Syriac literature • 
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and the}' mention Gondophares — or Gondophernes as 
Dr. Fleet will have us call him — the Indo-Parthian king 
of the Indus valley in the middle of the first century a.d. 
They go buck even in their present much revised form to 
the fourth century; and Epipluiiiius tells us that they were 
among the most esteemed scriptures of certain ascetic but 
heretical sects of Plirygia and Syria, which prescribed 
poverty and entire continence, even in the married life, as 
primary conditions of salvation. Thi.s, indeed, is the obvious 
purpo.se of the work, enforced in every part of it. 

ITpon the basis of these Acts the Bishop of Tricomia 
(what Indian town does Tricomia represent ?) founds his 
history of the Indian Apostolate of ,St. Thomas, criticising, 
rejecting, or confirming their statements by extraneous 
evidence taken from antiquity or from the traditions and 
habits of the natives. lu many respects he is well fitted 
for his task. lie has a knowledge of Syriac, and is 
acquainted with the local legends of Mylapore, and the latest 
researches of Indian scholars, as well as of English and 
German students of the xVpocrypha. lie brings an immense 
mass of material to the discussion— the Epitaph of Abercius, 
the Acts of Paul and Thekla, of xVndrew, and of Archelaus; 
he gives the history of the apostle’s relics ; and he goes 
through the evidence for an Indian Church before the days 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes. Moreover, he has given as his 
own special contribution to the subject extracts from the 
Church calendars and sacramentaries. 

Before we can state the Bishop’s argument, we must 
glance at three preliminary questions which have to be 
disposed of. The Abbe Tixeront has tried to prove, and 
many scholars hold, that ('hristianity did not cross the 
Eujjhrates until the middle of the second century. If 
Christianity did not cross the Euphrates before the middle 
of the second century, the Mesopotamian author of the Acts 
cannot have embodied the tradition of the Indian, Persian, 
or Babylonian Church, and his authority is worthless. The 
Bishop does not discuss the point. Probably he considered 
that the Abbe’s opinion would be sufficiently refuted if the 
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Indian Apn^tolate of St. Thomas is proved. Tlie second 
point is the date of the composition. External evidence does 
not take ns beyond the fourth century. Ihe Clementine 
Ilecog:nitions and the Didascalia, which date from tlie middle 
and latter part of the third centurj’, mention yrilings or 
epistles of St. Tliomas sent bv him on his rni.'-sionary tour, but 
the}’ are silent as to the Acts. It is certain, liowever, that 
a considerable part, if not the whole, of the Acts goes back 
in substance to the second century. This is certain fi’om 
the reference to Gondophares, or Gondophernes, and from the 
traits the work has in common with the Ijeucian Apocrypha, 
a group with which the ancients classed it, going back to 
the second centurv. All these Leucian Acts (including the 
Acts of Thomas) have been largely altered and re-edited; 
and it is an interesting question w'hether the visit to 
Gondonhares and the martyrdom of Thomas were not 
originally separate works. Hut the Bi.shop scarcely touches 
on the question of date and composition : he is content to 
give the general opinion that the Acts were compo.sed in 
Syriac, the work of a Mesopotamian author of the second 
centurv. He differs from the critics onlv in con.siderinff 
that the original author was orthodox, and that the work 
was interpolated by an heretical hand. Most critics hold, 
on the contrary, that tlie author was a Gnostic, and that the 
work, especially the Syriac version, has been revised in 
the interests of orthodoxy. On the third pi int, the 
credibility of the Acts, the Bishop is much stronfjer. “ That 
the stories in the Acts of Thomas have little or no historical 
basis is indeed almost self-evident,” says Professor Burkitt. 
The Bishop holds a somewhat different opinion. The 
narrative, he says, is often confused ; and events which 
happened at one place are ascribed to another: indeed, the 
Bishop feels himself at liberty to transfer the whole story 
of the building of the heavenly palace from the court of 
Gondophares to Southern India, and to discard the story 
of the wild asses, and everything that militates against 
Mylapore. Such confusion, he says, is natural in an author 
living at a distance. But he relies on two arguments to 
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prove a historical substratum. He quotes the case of Paul 
and Thekla, whose Acts, formerly considered as a pure 
romance, have recently been proved to contain a great deal 
of historical truth, in order to show by analogy that the 
contemporary Acts of Thomas ought to have much historical 
matter. And next he examines the Acts of Thomas for 
evidence of local customs. But the Bishop will scarce!}" 
convince the incredulous. The rehabilitation of the Acts of 
Paul and Thekla is due to the historic names thev contain. 
The few names in the Acts of Ihonias are for the most part 
Persian ; three or four are Latin, and one Greek. None of 
these (always, of course, with the exception of Gondophares) 
take us to India, for the Bishop will hardly persuade the 
world to iiccept his identitication of Mazdai with Mahadeo 
any more than IM. S. Levi has succeeded with his V^a.sudeva. 
Nor are the Indian customs referred to on pp. 277-281 
decisive; none of them appear peculiar to Southern India. 
He might perhaps have succeeded better had he recognised 
Indian traits in the story of Gondophares. But this would 
hardly suit him, for he reganls the introduction of Gondo- 
pliares into the Acts as a mistake, the visit to Gondophares 
belonging to the Apostle’s Parthian tour, while the Acts 
in the Bishop’s revised version must relate wholly to Southern 
India. Many a reader will demur to such an arbitrary 
treatment of the subject. Granting, however, that the .Acts, 
in part at least, contain a historical substratum, let us see 
what further advance we can make through extraneous 
sources. It is here, and not in the examination of the Acts, 
that the Bishop’s work proves of value. The Bishop devotes 
himself to proving three propositions — St. Thomas came to 
India, he was martyred there, and Mylapore was the scene 
of his martyrdom. 

The first of these propositions will be the most readily 
admitted. Grigen records a tradition that Parthia was the 
scene of St. Thomas’ missionary labours. The Persian 
tradition, as embodied in the Acta, is earlier than Origeu, 
and knows the facts more precisely ; the Apostle visited 
the Indo-Parthian Gondophares (or Gondophernes), king 
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of the Indus Talley, in the middle of the first century. 
The rule of these Indo-Parthian Eeguli ended before the 
century closed, and a resident of Nisibis, or Edessa, writing 
a hundred 3 ’ears later, would hardh' have selected one of 
them for a principal personage of his tale, had he not received 
it upon good authority’. IVe find a Bishop of “ Persia and 
the Great India” at the Gouncil of Nicsea, and the Persian 
Church long claimed exemption from all other jurisdiction 
on the ground that it was founded b\' the Apostle Thomas. 
In the fourth centur}', when the political connection between 
the Parthians and the Indus valle\' was at an end, India was 
regarded as the scene of the Apostle’s labours. St Ephraem 
Syrus, St. Gregorj" Aazianzen, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, 
St. John Chrysostom, and other Fathers of the .same period 
bear witness to the general belief. jMor is there anything 
incredible in the stopv. The Indus countrv was well known 
to the Jews of the Apostolic age, who identified it with 
Ophir, and it is certain that the converts of Pentecost would 
exert themselves to spread Christianity among the Jewish 
communities of the East. U ith .such a catena of evidence 
before us, we may regard the visit to Gondophares as highly 
probable, if not full\' proved. 

Come we to the martyrdom. Apart from the Acts, we 
first find it mentioned in the hj'mns of St. Ephraem Svrus. 
A little later St. Gaudentius, Bishop of Brescia, mentions 
it, and Brescia, Nola, and Milan boasted their possession 
ot relics of the Apostle. At Pome a special mass in honour 
of his Natalitia was instituted at this time. The Philocalian 
(354 A.D.) and Leonine (388 a.u.) calendars make no mention 
of him, but his festival is included in the Gelasian of 395 a.d. 
The Apostle’s martyrdom was therefore univer.sallv' and 
officiallj’ recognised in the West during the latter part of 
the fourth century. In the East it must long have been the 
poprdar belief, as we can see from the hymns of St. Ephraem 
Syrus. Moreover, a magnificent martvn-ion in his honour 
was erected at this time in Edessa, and the Apostle’s hones 
were transferred to it in 395 a.d. This age witnessed a 
general outburst of devotion to the Apostle. 
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The general belief in the martyrdom is therefore thoroughly 
attested for tlie fourth century. But how far was the belief 
■n'ell founded ? That is a question hard to answer. The 
Gnostic Heracleon, in expounding bis views regarding 
martyrdom, includes St. Thomas among the Apostles who 
had died in peace. “ Xot all who were saved,” he savs, 
“ made the oral confes-.ion (before the tribunals) and then 
departed from the world ; among them were Matthew, 
Philip, Thomas, l.evi, and many others.” And the great 
Clemens of Alexandria, who quotes the passage, does not 
contradict him on this point, although it would hav'e 
advantaged lus argument to have done so. Heracleon 
belonged to Sicily or Italy, and Clemens is an excellent 
witness for Alexandria. It is clear, therefore, that neither 
the IVestern nor the Alexandrian Church in the last quarter 
of the second century knew anything of the martyrdom. 
On tlie other hand, neither Italy nor Alexandria was likely 
to know much of events which had occurred outside the 
limits of the Roman Empire. Thus the whole evidence for 
the martyrdom rests upon the Acts of Thomas, and although 
part at least of these Acts is contemporary with or earlier 
than Heracleon, it is by no means certain that the martyrdom 
is not a later addition. Tlie names given in the Acts are 
mostly Persian, a few are Latin, one is Greek, and in any 
case tlie Acts, even in their much revised form, make the 
apostle, not a martyr for his denunciations of idolatry {t'onune 
il flint), but for his ascetic views of marriage. 

The fact of the martyrdom is the weakest point in the 
chain of the Bishop’s argument, and we tiiiiik he is more 
successful with regard to Mylapore. On this point two 
lines of reasoning are, as he holds, convincing. First, he 
says, the Christians of the Malabar coast would never have 
admitted the authenticity of the .shrine on the opposite 
shoie of India had the tradition not been true. This 
argument suffices for the moral conviction of the Bishop, but 
as the w'orld is sceptical, he brings forward tw'o early 
witnesses to the existence of the shrine These witnesses 
are Gregory of Tours and the Baxon Chronicle, Gregory 
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wrote a Latin history of St. Thomas about 590 a.d., and 
in it he mentions a certain Theodore who had personally 
visited the martyrion in Edessa and the Apostle’s shrine in 
India, and Gregory gives an account of both on Theodore’s 
authority. According to Theodore, “ in loco regionis Indiae 
quo prius (Apostolus) quievit, monasterium habetur et templum 
inirae magnitudinis,” The building boasted of a wonderful 
log which shone day and night with a supernatural illumina- 
tion. Now this log plays a great part in the local legends of 
Mylapore, for it blocked up the river, and no human force 
could move it, until the Apostle drew it after him by means 
of his girdle. Here, therefore, is a local touch which 
helps to identify the place. Another may be found in the 
monaderiion. For St. Jerome talks of monks from India, and 
St. Paula tells us of Indian visitors to Palestine. The 
wooded mount of St. Thomas covered with jungle was precisely 
the place which Christian or Buddhist monks would select 
for a retreat, and a clearing in the jungle is still said to mark 
the site of a Bishop's residence. Theodore’s ‘ monasterium ’ 
is as important a part of the business as the .shrine. 

The evidence of Theodore and Gregory is borne out by 
a reference in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which says that 
King Alfred sent an embassy in 883 A.n., bearing gifts 
to Eome, “and also to India to St. Thomas and to 
St. Bartholomew.” According to William of Malmesbury, 
Alfred’s ambassador, Sighelm, reached India and returned 
bringing with him Oriental pearls and fragrant attar. 
William, who lived when the Crusades had barred the gates 
of the East, thought this journey very wonderful. But in 
the ninth century there was nothing incredible about it. 
King Alfred had communications with Jerusalem, the route 
from Jerusalem to Basrah was open, and there was a constant 
trade, although sometimes disturbed by pirates, between 
Basrah and the west coast of India. Sighelm would find 
man}' Christian communities on his way. 

We may therefore regard it as fairly certain that a shrine 
of St. Thomas existed in India in the latter part of the sixth 
century, and that that shrine was at Mylapore. Indeed no 
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other site has ever been suggested for it, and the Persian 
cross of the ninth century dug up on the mount shows the 
continuitv of its history. On the other hand, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who visited the west coast of India in the 
beginning of the sixth century, knew nothing of it; had 
it then been famous he would certainly have mentioned it. 
It sprang into fame in the 60 or 70 j'eurs between Cosmas 
and Theodore; and at that time the shrine was closely 
connected with tlie monks. But before we pass further 
it may be well to point out the connection between the story 
given by Gregorv, as well as in local tradition, and some 
famous meditcval legends. According to one of these legends 
the Virgin after her death appeared to doubting Thomas and 
gave him her girdle. This is obviously the magic girdle 
with which Thomas drew the log from the sea. And the 
supernatural splendour of the log when imbedded in the 
temple has many Christian and Buddhist parallels. One 
of the most striking will be found in the life of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, the .Apostle of .Armenia. The bones of 
St. John Baptist which Gregory buried in a church erected 
on the ruins of an Indian temple, shone with such surpassing 
splendour that no one might approach them. In the sixth 
century we are near the well-head of many a popular legend. 

AVe are tliereforo at one with the Bishop in identifying 
the shrine visited by Theodore with AIyla[)ore ; but we have 
arrived at this conclusion by a somewbat different route. 
And we cannot refrain from pointing out that the Bishop’s 
way is unsound. We have identified Alylapore by tlie log ; 
the Bishop identifies it by the monsoon. And he brings in 
the monsoon by transferring details whicb Gregory gives of 
the shiine at Edessa to India. Gregory’s words (whicli he 
quotes p. 80) are perfectly clear — “ In supra dicta tube in 
qua beatos artus dixiinus tumulatos,” i e. in Edessa, an open 
market was held for 30 days at the great festival of 
St. Thomas in July (a precisely similar fair used to be held 
two centuries earlier, according to Ammianus Alarcellinus, not 
far off at Batne). At this festival certain wonders happened ; 
among other things the water in the wells, usually 100 feet 
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down, rose nearly to the surface, no fly settled on the meat, 
and at the close of the festival a miraculous shower, “ eraissa 
divinitus pluvia,” swept the temple clean of all traces of the 
multitude that had thronged to it. hio such rain, says the 
Bishop, could possibly have fallen in Mesopotamia in July, 
and the fair must evidently’ be transferred to iMy’lapore and 
the July monsoon. But the very point of Gregory’s story is 
that the rain was miraculous, “emissa divinitus,” and Gregory 
says that he meant, and he evidently’ did mean, Edessa 

To return to Mylapore. We have seen that the shrine 
existed in the sixth century ; may’ we hazard a conjecture as 
to its origin ? Bv the fourth century, as we have seen, the 
mission of St. Thomas to India was universally accepted, and 
it was equally an article of popular belief that all the Apostles 
had suffered itiartyrdom. The Persian Church regarded 
St. Thomas as its founder; he was supposed to be the twin, 
and the Acts make him almost the duplicate, of our Lord. 
The Malabar Christians were a branch of the Persian Church. 
Now the author of the .Acts had taken only a subordinate 
interest in the martyrdom of St. Thomas, and none at all 
in the locality ; and it was open for these Indian Christians 
to discover the spot. In the filth and sixth centuries the 
monks were the inventors of most of the popular miraculous 
legends ; they were especially active in discovering the tombs 
of marty’rs, and we have seen that there was a monastery at 
Mylapore 

Now there is a curious peculiarity about the spot where 
the Apostle was marty red — the earth is red ; and it is very 
noteworthy that both in the .Acts and in the local legend it I's 
not the bones of St. Thomas which work miracles, but the 
dust from the scene of martyrdom which effects miraculous 
cures. At Edessa, on the other hand, miracles were tvorked 
by’ the bones. A Christian hermit who settled on the Great 
Mount might easily imagine, seeing the earth red, that here 
was ocular demonstration of the scene of the martvrdom 
AYith the spread of the belief, a monastery and a shrine 
would arise, and the legend of the Acts be tiansferred bodily 
to Mylapore. The discovery of the site, tar from awakening 
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the jealousy of the Malabar Christians, would ensure their 
enthusiastic assent. Such, if we may hazard a conjecture, 
is the probable origin of the fable. 

lYe have confined ourselves to the main argument of the 
work. The Bishop also casts his net over a vast number 
of cognate or subordinate questions. But considerations of 
space forbid us to follow him in so wide a flight. It must 
suffice us to point out that white we entirely disagree with 
him reofardina: Pantaenus, and he fails to convince us that 
Arabia Felix was ever called India, we must congratulate 
him on being the first ecclesiastical historian, to our know- 
ledge, who has recognised Theophilus as a native of the 
Maldives, a fact obvious to alt who have studied the 
connections of India with the Roman Empire. The history 
of early Christianity in the East, and especially in India, is 
a fascinating subject, but full of obscurity and of puzzling 
questions wdiich, in the absence of evidence, must remain for 
ever open. If we are seldom convinced by the Bishop’s 
arffuments, we are thankful to him for the fulness of his 
materials and the antidote he offers to the ultra-sceptical 
position of Milue-Rae. 

J. Kennedy. 


The Peninsular Malaas. I; Malay Beliefs By R. J. 
IViLKiNSON, of the Civil Service of the Federated Malay 
States. (London : Luzac & Co. Leiden : late E. J. 
Brill, 1906.) 

lYithin the compa.ss of eighty-one pages the author of 
this little book endeavours to explain the mental attitude 
of the Malay people towards the Universe and its Maker. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, has this been so well done ; the style 
is simple and unhampered by technicalities, and is sometimes 
not without a touch of poetry ; one feels that the author has 
grasped the spirit of his subject and entered into the point 
of view of the mentality he is portraying. 

The Malav is first and foremost a Muhammadan, and the 
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author’s cliaracterisation of Islam, as it appears in ilalaya 
(though much of it is common ground and a good deal 
is derived from Snouck Hurgronje’s great work on the 
Achinese), is well expressed, clear and to the point. On 
the whole his estimate is decidedly favourable, though he 
does not fail to note the incidental drawbacks (such as 
absolutism, inhumanity to non - Muhammadans, and the 
lowering of the status of women) which are characteristic 
of this great social sv’stem. For it is as a social system, 
a worldwide fellowship, and not merely as a creed, that 
Islam is regarded by the author of this book. As he justly 
points out, this fact has an important practical bearing : 
Muhammadanism, no less than Roman Catholicism, cannot, 
if it would, divest itself of its political aspect 

behind his official Muhammadanism, the Malay has 
preserved relics of superstitious beliefs and practices that 
are survivals of tlie earlier phases of religious development 
through which his race has passed. Scratch off the veneer 
of Islam and you come to a stratum of Hinduism, where 
Brahma, Vishnu, and particularly ISiva, together with other 
obsolescent half-forgotten gods of a deseited Pantheon, figure 
still as demonic powers unlawfully in\oked in moments of 
supreme necessity. Rut these in their turn are mere shells, 
and at the back of them it is not difficult to detect the 
ancient Indonesian animism which, often masquerading 
under Hindu or Muhammadan forms, still remains as the 
core of Malay popular religion and magic. Addison asks 
in the Spectator, somewhat playfully, whether a good 
Christian can be a conjuror : but the Malay ‘ village 
sorcerer ’ and his simple clients do not realise the glaring 
incongruity of his position in ari orthodox Muhammadan 
community , only a few imry puritanically minded superior 
persons are shocked at the anomaly. Characteristically 
enough, for he comes of a polite race, the Malay magician’s 
chief weapon is courtesy, the soft answer which turneth away 
wiath. But he is not above using threats on occasion, and 
his favourite form of bluff is to tell the ghost or spirit he 
is dealing with that he knows all about its origin and 
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antecedents, and that it will get into serious trouble if it does 
not at once compl3' with his requests. 

In his account of the weird Malaj' demonologj^ Mr. Wilkin- 
son of course borrows largelj' from Skeat’s “ Malav’ Magic,” 
the standard work on the subject, and it were to be 
wished tliat he had given more frequent references to this 
and the other sources he has evident!}’ used. But the present 
work is intended to he of an elementary character, and no 
doubt the autlior did not want to overhurden his pages with 
many footnotes. Moreover, his method of presenting the 
subject is his own, and his analysis throws a good deal of 
new light on this jumble of curious superstition and ritual. 
In a later chapter he gives an extremely good account of the 
Malay conception of the soul (or rather vital principle, for it 
is not a soul in our sense of the word) which is at the base of 
this primitive system of ideas. 

It would be interesting to obtain further evidence on some 
of the points he raises here and elsewhere throughout the 
book: for instance, that the primitive Indonesians did not 
believe in the immortality of the souls of people who died 
a normal death, that the black Earth Genie represents 
a divinity of the local aborigines (which of them ? for there 
are at least three distinct races), and was therefore originally 
not Malay at all, and so on. The author ciiticises Skeat’s 
explanation of Malay witchcraft as being akin to sympathetic 
magic, objecting that it is not sympathetic because spiritual 
agencies are invoked. But need a magician be strictlv 
logical? -And what is to prevent him from availing himself 
at one and the same time of all the means in his power? 
Again, Mr. ^yilkinson’s identification of the raja’s share 
of the produce of the land with the zakat can hardly he 
historically correct : the former is an institution found in 
Hindu monarchies generally, and is therefore of much older 
standing in Malaya than the latter, which is of Muhammadan 
introduction That the two may, in certain places, have 
been confounded by uncritical people seems no reason for 
perpetuating the misconception. But these, after all, are 
matters of secondary importance. 
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It will be seen that this work, which is intended to assist 
junior members of the Civil Service in their studies, is 
calculated to help the local European public, and particularly 
the official section of it, to understand the native point of 
view. Tiiat they should do so is urgently necessary. For 
thirtv years past there has been going on in the Malay 
Peninsula, in countries that are technically and legally 
Kative States, a continuous process of Europeanising the 
administration of government. The native princes and 
chiefs, who ought, theoretically, to rule these states under 
the supervision and with the assistance of Eritish officers, 
have been quietly pushed aside and put on the shelf; and 
the Government is fast running to red-tape and losing touch 
with native ideas, customs, and requirements. Nothing 
could be more deplorable, for in the long run this is bound 
to lead to an estrangement between the European officials 
and the native population, of which the first symptoms are, 
in fact, already noticeable. 

Meanwhile there has appeared on the horizon a porient 
that ought to serve as a danger-signal. A great revival of 
Muhammadan self-coiisciousness (we may cull it fanaticism 
if we will) seems to be in progress, and in many parts of 
the Muslim world there tire signs of a develojunent of the 
Pan-Islamic movement, which, resting as it does on the 
essentially political character of Muhammadanism, draws its 
main strength in IMalava as elsewhere from this very same 
process of incautii)us Europeanisation. In place of the local 
Sultans, whoiii W'e have been in such a hurry to pension 
off and turn into mere ornamental figureheads, the Malay 
is beginning to reverence — of all people — the Sultan of 
Turkey ! Instead of cherishing a liarmless and laudable 
local patriotism, be is beginning to yearn for the political 
union of the Muliammadait world under the banner of the 
Khalif ! 

These facts have not escaped the notice of the author 
of this book (though, being an official, he does not express 
himselt precisely in these terms), and they certainlv call for 
prompt and serious consideration. The study of a work like 
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this cvill help to interpret the Malay to his European rulers, 
and will serve to draw the attention of the local Governments 
to some of the problems that beset them. It is intended to 
be one of a series; the others that are yet to come are to deal 
with Malay literature, life and customs, government and law, 
history, and industries. If these maintain the standard set 
b}’ the present work, the student of Malay subjects will have 
reason to look forward to their appearance. 

C. 0. Blagdrx. 


Epigr.aphia Caknatica, Yol. IX. Inscriptions in the 
Bangalore District. By B. Lewis Bice, C.I.E., 

MBAS., Director of Arehfeological Besearches in 
Mysore. (Bangalore : Mysore GoA'ernment Central 
Press, 1905.) 

By the recent issue of this volume, containing the in- 
scriptions of the Bangalore District, Mr. Bice lias completed 
the series of his Epiijraphia Cid'iiriticd, so far as the texts 
and translations are concerned. Yol. x. was published in 
1905; vol. xi. in 1902; and vol. xii. in 1904. 

The present volume is to a certain extent a disappointment. 
From hints thrown out in the Introductions to volumes 
preA’iously issued, it was expected that this volume would 
contain records which might help to settle some of the 
disputed questions regarding the Gahga princes of the 
Gahgavacli province. It does not, however, include any 
such records. And, in the table and detailed account of 
the Gahgas which Mr. Bice has given in his present 
Introduction, he has only been able, for the period before 
about .i.D. 750, to recapitulate the fictions, presented in 
the spurious records, with which we have long been familiar. 
The volume, however, gives us 1,069 new inscriptions, 
amongst which some forty appear to belong to the period 
before a.u. 1000. And these fresh materials are sure to 
yield much matter valuable from one or another point, 
when we have time to study them in detail. 
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A general idea of the amount and nature of the work 
produced in this series has already been given (see this 
Journal, 1905. 289 IF.). It is gratifying to learn from the 
present Preface that it is proposed to continue the services 
of Mr. Rice, so far at any rate as to produce another volume 
“brinofing: to one convenient focus the varied historical 
details scattered throughout the series.” It is hoped that 
that volume will give us more than simply an historical 
discourse. To enable us to utilize properly all the records 
of the whole series, we need a general index, which shall 
give us an arrangement of the inscriptions according to the 
consecutive order of their recorded or deducible dates, with 
a second arrangement of them according to the dynasties 
and families to which they belong, on lines similar to those 
of Professor Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Southern 
India in the Epirjrnphut ImUcn, vol. vii, Appendix, and an 
index of at any rate ail proper names and names of territories 
and places. 

It is also earnestly hoped that the Government of Mysore 
will eventually give us a volume tvhich shall be devoted 
to actual facsimile reproductions of all the more important 
records anterior to, say, a.d. lOOO, with a selection from the 
later ones. In this enormous mass of some 9,000 records, 
there is much matter which, without such facilities for 
critical study, can never be properly examined and utilized 
to advantage. 

O 


J. F. Fleet. 
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PRIEDEIC^I YOX SPIECxEL. 

It seems but fitting tiiat oiir Journal should couiam some 
record of the passing of that venerable scholar and master of 
A vestic learning, Friedrich von Spiegel, who'C death occurred 
as far hack as December loth. With Spiegel, the last but 
one— for Justi still remains — of the ‘Old Ouard ’ of Iranian 
and Avestic scholarship disappears, after a career of unusual 
length (aged So) and still more unusual fulness. In default of 
a more competent pen, may I be permitted to contribute these 
few words as a modest Nuchruf in memory of one who for 
over half a century was, in his own department of Oriental 
research, “il maestro di color che sanno”? Spiegel’s activitj' 
goes back sixty yeur.s ; but what is more worthy of record is 
that his literar}' output forms in itself a complete library of 
Iranian and Avestic lore in all departments, as the mere list 
of his publications will show, as far as I know, a unique 
record in any department of Oriental scholarship. This is 
probably owing to the fact of Spiegel’s lifelong and undivided 
devotion to the one special department of Orientalism — 
Ancient Iran, its history, people, language.s, and literatures, 
above all its national religion and sacred books. He 
declined to allow himself to be drawn aside, like so manv 
other scholars, into other, even adjacent, fields of study, 
and he was true to his first love till old age and increasing 
infirmity forced him to lay down the pen for ever. 

As a young man, Friedrich von Spiegel’s first book on 
Iranian literature was a foretaste of what his subsequent 
lifework was to be. It is a well-selected and well-arranged 
reading-book of Persian literature, Chrestomatliia Persica 
(Lipsiae, 1846), containing extracts from the poets Jami, 
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Firdusi, JSTizami, Cliaqani, Saadi, with a glossary. But 
(with two notable exceptions) all his literary output in the 
following years was devoted to the more ancient literary 
records of the Iranian race, and was part of the great outburst 
of activity in this field inaugurated by the epoch-working 
writings of Eug. Burnouf. This can best be shown by 
a chronological list of Spiegei’s chief books, for his 
contributions to periodical literature are too numerous to be 
chronicled. The following contains the principal ones ; — 

1841. Kainmurii];>jii. First German edition of the Pali text. 

184.5. AnecJo^it Palir/i. l!y the-e two works Spiegel became 
the founder of Prdi studies in Germany. 

1850. Uehr einifje cinyi’sehohenc SUlhn im Vutiliihnl,^ a .sjiort 

essay which he distinctly set- forth a= a forerunner of 
an edition of the Yendidad and a commentary thereto. 

1850-1853. Dir \\)<'^ F((ry((ril (h’s VoidiPaL 

1851. (hr I’ar.si-Sprtichii. 

1852- 1863. An-sfd, dir hnliffrn Schrijicn dcr Darsm. Am don 

Grundtextr ulrmc/zi. Z vols. This was the first 
authoritative translation of the Sacred Book in 
a European language. [An Engli-h rendering of 
Spiegel’s verdon ly Bleeck appealed at Hertford in 
1864.] 

1853. Zur Intrrpndation des Vnidkhd. 

1853- 1858. Aresta, die hriiigen Schriften der Paraen. Zum 

enten JIale ini Grundtexte mmmt der Jliizvaresh- 
Uehertetzuiiff heramejeejehen. 2 vols. This maj- be 
reckoned his opiis muffniun. The Zend text was not 
super‘jeded till Geldner’s great edition in 1895, and 
for the Phi. Yendidad it is still the only edition. 

1856-1860. EinieitmKj in die traditionellen Schriften der Parsen. 

The two vols. under this very inadequate title contain 
(1) the first Pahlavi (Huzvaresh) Grammar ever 
published, and (2) the fiist chrestomathy and glossary 
of the same language. 

1861. Neriosenyli s Sanskrit-Ucbersetziiiiff des Ya^iia. Still the 
only edition. 


' Spiegel had already communicated a paper on “ Par=i Traditions” to tl 
verj- fii-st volume of the’ Zeitsehnft ot the German Oriental SoeiVtv ^ a 

one on ‘‘MSS. of the Yendidad and the Relations of the IIii 7 v»v.bnn 
Version to the Zend Text ” to the Bavarian Royal .teademy in 1848 
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1862. Die AUpersischen Keilinsehriften. Im Grundtexte mit 

Uebersditing , Grammatik, und Glossar. 

1863. ErCin : das Land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris. 

1864-1868. Commentar iiler das Avesta. 2 vols. 

1867. Grammatih der AUbalctrischen SpraeJie. The first, and 
for long the only, Zend grammar.^ 

1867. Las Lrhen Zarathustra' s. 

1871-1878. ErCmische Alterthumskunde. 3 vols. Still an in- 
dispensable thesaurus of Ancient Iranian history and 
geography. 

1874. Arische Studien. 

1881. Xew edition of AUpersischen Keilinschriften. 

1882. Vergleichmde Grammatik der Alterunischen Sprachen. 
Tlio only comparative grammar of these languages that 
■\ve possess. This was the last book which Spiegel 
published ; but numerou.s learned articles from his pen 
in the Zeitsekrift of the German Oriental Society and 
other reviews attested his intellectual activity during 
the last twenty years of his life. 

The mere enumeration given above suffices to show that 
Spiegel’s astonishing literary output practically covered by 
itself the whole ground later on worked so effectually by 
the numerous scholars who co-operated in the invaluable 
Gruiulriss der Iranischen Ptiilologie. The two dozen volumes 
which contain it is in reality an Iranian Cyclopsedia ; of 
the greater part of it, it can by no means be said that it 
is obsolete, and much of it is still alone in the field. 

How much succeeding generations of Avestic scholars 
have owed to Spiegel’s bahnbrechend works, from which 
most of them have learnt their first elements, it would not 
be easy to say. It is all the more strange that his name 
and merits seem to have been somewhat neglected of late 
among the younger generation. 

Spiegel was not only a prodigious worker ; he was the 
leader of a school. The very title-page of his translation 
of the Avesta contained a profession of principles (“ mit 
steter Riicksicht auf die Tradition ”). Avestic scholarship 

' The title indicates that Spiegel shared the now generally abandoned view that 
Zend was the language of Bactria. 

J.R.A.S. 1906. 
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in those da^ s was sharply divided, into two camps ; there 
was the ‘ Yedic ’ school of Roth, which saw everything 
through Sanskrit spectacles, and interpreted the Avesta 
in terms of the Yeda, despising as valueless the indigenous 
traditions represented by the later Pahlavi literature, and 
to some extent retained by the modern Parsis ; and there 
was the Traditionalist school, which refused to deuj' all 
weight to these latter, and still more to treat everything 
Avestic as a mere local variety of Yedic thought and belief. 
Spiegel, with Justi bv his side, was the champion of the 
latter school. Long and hitter w'as the warfare waged. 
But Spiegel lived long enough to see the triumph of the 
methods he had so long contended for. De Harlez, who 
was virtually his pupil, inflicted a deathblow on the more 
extreme views of the Yedic school; and Darmesteter, himself 
much more largely influenced by de Harlez than he ever 
acknowledged, may be said to have completed the victory, 
which has since been consolidated by scholars like Wilhelm 
and Jackson and their school. It is pathetic to note that 
the very last article I can find from the hand of the aged 
Spiegel is a short note in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1903, “ Uber den Zoroastristnus,” in 
which the veteran sums up the results in the case India r. 
Iran, and, as a kind of scientific ‘last will and testament,’ 
reasserts that “ the Old Persian religion has nothing to do 
with India,” and that the chief influence came from the 
West, originally from Babylon. 

Spiegel, a Bavarian, was born at Kitzingen, near 
Wurzburg, on 11th July, 1820, and as a young man entered 
the neighbouring University of Erlangen, with which his 
entire scientific career was destined to be connected. As 
a pupil of Riickert’s, he devoted himself earlj" to Oriental 
study ; took his doctor’s degree in 1842 at Jena, and then 
spent some time at Copenhagen studying the Zend and 
Pahlavi MSS. there preserved, following up this work by 
similar researches in the libraries of Paris, London and 
Oxford. He was called to the Chair of Oriental Languao-es 
at Erlangen in 1849, and faithfully laboured at that post 
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until 1890. I well remember pa5’'ing him a visit at the 
Uiiiversitj' in the early 80’s, and was impressed with the 
modest simplicity and kindly geniality of the great scholar, 
and the almost humble surroundings of his unpretending 
home, which he laughingly contrasted with the lordly 
splendour he had seen enjoyed bj’’ the ‘dons’ of Oxford in 
their beautiful Colleges. The tenour of his whole life was 
in keeping with this domestic simplicity and entire absence 
of all pretence or personal pride. A fair share of honours, 
academic and royal, fell to him during his long career, }^et 
he was never drawn from his life of quiet retirement and 
strenuous labour, in which few Orientalists have surpassed 
him. On bis resignation of his chair in 1890 Spiegel 
retired to Munich, where he passed his last years of life. 

Spiegel may he said to have left as his scientific heir his 
son-in-law. Dr. Eugen "Wilhelm, Professor at the University 
of Jena, who already stands in the very front rank of Iranian 
and Avcstic scholars. 


►P L. C. C.iSARTELLI. 
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Akch.tological SuKTEr OF IxDii, Annual Eeport, 1903-4. 
Calcutta, 1906. 4to. 

Presented hij the Government of India. 

Atest.a, P.AnLAvi, ,o'D Ancient Pebsian Studies in honour of the 
late Sluims-ul-Ulama Dastur Pcshotanji Behramji Sanjana. 
First Series. London, 1904. 8vo. 

From the PuMishers. 

Beccari, Camillo. Documcnti Inediti per la Storia d’Etiopia. 
lloma, 1903, Imp. 8vo. 

Bobbin, Jfaharajah of. Sri Krishna Karma -Thraya and Matha- 
Thraya. Pamphlet. 8vo. 

Presented by the Author. 

Breasted, J. H. Ancient Records of Egypt. Tol. iy ; Twentieth 
to Twenty-sixth Dynasties. Chicago and London, 1906, 8vo. 

horn the Publishers. 

Browne, E. G. Literary History of Persia. Vol. ii : Firdawsi to 
Sa’di. London, 1906. 8vo. 

From the Publisher. 

Briinnow, R. Das Kitabu-1-Itba‘i wa-l-Muzawagati des Ahu-1- ♦ 
Husain Ahmed ibn Furis ibn Zakariya. Giessen, 1906. 8vo. 

From the Publisher. 

Bushell, S. \V. Chinese Art. 2 vols. Victoria and Albert Museum 
Art Handbook. Large-paper edition. 1906. 8vo. 

Presented by the Author. 

Chinese Art. Vol. ii. London, 1906. Crown 8vo. 

Presented by the Board of Education, S. Eensington. 
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Clay, A. T. Documents from tlie Temple Archives of Xippur. 
Series A : Cuneiform Texts. Vol. xv. Edited by H. Y. 
Hilpreoht. Philadelphia, 1906. 4to. 

{Babylonian Expedition of the Unirersitij of Penw^ijlvania.) 

Presented hy the University of Pinnsyhania. 

Dobree, Alfred. Japanese Sword Blades. 8vo. 

{Beprinted from the Archeoloyieal Journal.) 

Presented hi/ the Author. 

Edmunds, A. J. Buddhist Texts in John. Philadelphia, IdOti. 8vo. 

Presented by the Author. 

Eliot, Sir John. Climatological Atlas of India. Edinburyh, 
1906. Eol. 

Presented by the Government of India. 

Ettinghausen, Jlaurice L. Harsa Yardliana, Empercur et Poete 
de ITnde Septentrionale. London, \dW>. Hvo. 

Prom the Publishers. 

Foster, YTlliam. Descriptive Catalogue of the Paintings, Statues, 
etc., in the India Office. 3rd ed. Zonr/ow, 1906. 8vo. 

Presented hy the India Office. 

Gratzl, Emil. Die AltarabischenFrauennamcn. Leipzig, 8vo. 

Grierson, G. A. Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. vii : Specimens 
of the Marathi Language. Calcutta, 1905. 

Presented by the Government of India. 

Hurgronje, Dr. C. Snouck. The Achehnese. Translated hy 

A. W. 8. O’Sullivan. 2 vols. Leyden and London, 1906. 
Imp. 8vo. 

From the Publishers. 

Japan Society’s Exhibition, 1905. Catalogue of Arms and Armour 
London. 4to. 

Presented by Alfred Uobree, Esq. 

Karabacek, J. von. Arabic PalsBography. JFien, 1906. Pamph 8vo 

Presented by the Author. 

Keene, H. G. History of India. 2 vols. Yew and revised 
edition. London, 1906. 8vo. 


From the Publishers. 
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Klein, Itev. F. A. The Religion of Islam. London, 1906. 8vo. 

From the Publishers. 

Lajonquiere, R. Lmiet de. Ethnograpliie JuToukiu Septentrional. 
Paris, 1906. 8vo. 

From the Publisher. 

Langdon, Stc-phen. Lectures on Babylonia and Palestine. Paris 
a- York and London). 1906. Sm. 8vo. 

Fi om the Publisher. 

Levi, Sylvain. yute> Chinoises sur I’Inde. Llanoi, 1906. 8vo. 

Presented by Lord Re ay. 

Paez, P. Pi'tri. Historia iEtliiopim. Liber i et ii. Romm, 
Parishs, Lqisire, Londini, 1900. Imp. 8vo. 

[Rerum ^Fthiopicarum Seriptores Occidentahs, vol. vii.) 

Russell, -Vlexander David, and Abdullah al-Ma’mun Suhrawady. 
Fiist Steps in Muslim Jurisprudence. Arabic text, English 
translation, notes, etc. London, 1900. 8vo. 

Schiaparelli, Celestino. Ibn Gubayr, Yiaggia. Roma, 1906. 8vo. 

From the Publishers. 

Smith, Vincent A. James Prinsep. Pamphlet. 8vo. 

[Reprinted from East and TT'est,” July, 1906.) 

Presented by the Author. 

Thurston, Edgar. Etlmographic IVotes in Southern India. Madras, 
1906. 8vo. 

Presented by the Madras Goiernment. 

Vollers, Karl. Yolhsprache und Sebriftsproche ira alten Arabien. 
Strassbury, 1900 8vo. 

Front the Publishers. 

Katalog dcr Islami.schen, Christlich-Orientalischen, 

Jiidischeu, und Sainaritanischeu Handschriften. Leipzig, 
1906. 8vo. 

iKataloy der LLundschriften der Unirersituts-Bibliothek zu Leipzig, 

Bd. ii.) 


From the Publishers. 
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Wilson, C. 

1906. 


Zwaan, J. 

Jews. 


R. Old Port William in Bengal. 2 vols. London, 
8to. 

[Indian Records Series.) 

Presented bi/ the India Office. 

de. The Treatise of Dionysius Bar Salibhi against the 
Parti, Syriac Text. Leiden, 1906. 8vo. 

From the Publishers. 
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Bhoja and Dallnna. fi92. 

Bijoli rock inscription, 7ii0. 
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Boro-Rudur teinplf. 42o. 
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Brhadd7\at7i and the SaiiAnt e]*ic. 441. 
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Three htalies ot n. 943. 
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Buddhism introduced intti Java, 420. 
Buddhist doii'nia, >Studie> in, 943. 
Bukhfira ol the Babar-naraa, 79. 
Bt'uGEss, J., Mo-Ia-p'o. 220. 

Orieiitatiou ot Mo?-qiies. 4o4. 
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Jiitru, meaning ot the term. 922. 
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art, 420. 

Jolly, J., Suh'uta on Mo'ipiitoe', 222. 
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Ka'ba, Burning of, 8.37. 

Kal'T version ot the rod; -edict?. 407. 
Kanakamuiii’.? town, ,503. 

Kanishka, tiaditioual date, 979. 
Kapilava-tu, Identification' in the region 
ot, 3.53: jio'itiou ot. ,534. 

and the .Sakia-, 43:i. 

Karma doctrine, .Moditication? ot. .3,81 ; 
it' Braiimani'tic torm, 381 : it? Bud- 
dhi?tic torm, 382: it? lelation to hell 
tortuie. 382: it? incougriutie?, .583: 
changed by praym? lor the dead, 384 : ■ 
abrogated by divine grace, .586 ; 


transferred Karma, 587 ; cau=e.s of 
modification?, .588. 

Kai>aka, 368. 

K.lrtik.ikiinda, 280. 

Ka'btii’l Mahjub by ‘All b. ‘Uthraan 
al-Jullfibi al-IIujvlii, 304. 

Kcdali, ^If.ilay stale, 110. 

Keith, A. B., Metie of the Brhad- 
devata. 1. 

G-erund a? Pa??ive in San-krit, 093. 

A'edic Metre, 718. 

Xegative « with finite lerb in 

Saii'knt, 722 

Kelisbiu iuscriptiou. 011. 

Kliotau, Ancient M.S.S. tiom, 693. 

K’le-uh'a ideutitied iiy Mr. V. Smith 
with Cutch. 100 : with Khita, i.e. 
K.iiia, 100-101. 

Kielhokx. E., Bijoli Pioik Iii'iTiption ; 
The I'ttanialikhara-pmana, 70o. 

‘Wrongly Calculiited Date-, and some 

Dates of the Lak'hiiiana'ena Eia. 1009. 

Koli 01 Devadaha, city, 378. 

Kona, .503, 

Koii.igamaua (Buddha). .5.53. 

Konagumana's town or Konil, .503. 

Ko? mea'UiV' le?? than 3 nnh ', 410, 

Krakueithaiida, 4.54, oo.'i. 

Krakucelianda'' town, 301. 

Kfosi or ko', 410. 

Kulu. .830. 

Kuuuiii wor'hiji in firiya tract?, 338. 

Kuiialu. 'ou ot .ktoka, 802. 

Kun.ilavadiin.i, swl. 

Kiiru-P.inchrilii war, 225. 

Ku'han?, 200. 


L. 

Eahari Kudaii, 537. 

Lak'hinana'.'iiii era, date?, 1009. 

J .angkii'iika , 119. 

I.i, Value ot, 1013. 

l.ogos, Hi'tori oi, .373 et 'eip : in Kabl.a- 
li'tie 'Vsteiii, 374-373 : lu Rgveda, 
•377 : in Chaldean epie ot the Ko'nio?, 
370 ; in Vedanta siltras. 377 ; in 
AiC'ta, 3,8 : in China and Japan, 
38(J-:S8,3. 

I.uniiiiui garden located, 177. 
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M. 

i 

Macdonell, a. a., Study of Sau'^krit i 
as an Imperial Question, 673. ; 

Madhuban plate of IIai>a, 693. ; 

Matlhukusa, 289. 

Maj^ha, Date of the poet, 728. 
MahTibharata (Adiparva, cb. 94). 225. 
^[ahapariiiibbaua Siitta on Corporeal 
Relic-^ oi Luddha, 6.55, 881 ; value of 
nauative, 6()7. 

Maha-pra]hripra.imitri Sutia, 5IS. from 
Kliotan, 696. 

Mahruaiia ■'(.bool of Buddbi^m, 943. 
^labTu am-?!!! of Javanese ait, 420. 
Mahe'vara, aiitlKU' ot Vi'va-pruku'^a and 
Salui'anka Carita. Oii'j. 
Majma‘u'l-I'u':-a]ia, 23. 

Mahu'ca in lil'teeiitb ci-ntuiy an iiido- 
]»end('ut Malay kiuirdom, 112. 

Malay hi-toiy, (fue^tioii'' ut, di'Cii^ed, 
108, 

Malay ])enin-ula tomierly occupied by 
a Moii-Klimer ituf*, 117. 

^ra]di\ian tali'«man>«, 121. 

^raii’Kiib ‘Omai. 852, 8)5. 

^[anucci on Auran^/eb'-i reumuc-^, 353. 
Manu-iTipt^, Tuiki'b and IViMau. in 
Hunterian Lilirary, GIa^^o\v I'uiver- 
'■ity. 595. 

Ancient, troin Kbotan. 695. 

IMAiu.oLiorTH, 0. S., Po*an attributed 
to al-Saiuau’al, 3G3 ; Additional Note 
on, 1001. 

Marj IMhit, battle, 858. 

Ma‘iut al-Karkbi deline'' Suflism, 306 ; 
acapiaiuted witli doctrine oi the 
^landa’an^^, 999. 

Jlarwiin. .\.rce''-'ion ot, S58 ; death, »s.5s. , 
Marwiiii b. Mubammad, 876 : defeated 
at the ZTib Itiver, 877 ; his two soh-j, 
879. 

Maslama^'^invasionof Byzautineteriitory, ' 

866. I 

Mas‘-ud-i* SaUl-i-Salnnin, interned in . 
Ca^'tle of Maranj, 11 : compo-ed poems I 
in praise of l\faN‘ud, 11 ; released, 11 : 
composed M-(jasida, 14: len^^th of 
imprisoument, 25 : later (pisidas, 25 
et ^eq. : poets contemporary with, 31. 
Maukbaris, Coins of, 843 ; epigTapbic 


references to, 849 : deleated by Damo- 
dara Gupta, 850. 

Mazvmdar, B. C., Mahabharata, 225. 

Durga, her Oiigin and History, 355. 

Gauda Desa, 442. 

Medal Piesentatious, 769. 

Medicine, Ancient Indian, 283, 915 ; 
some obscure anatomical terms, 915 
et ^eq. 

IMetre ot the Brbaddevata, 1. 

Miils, L,, ^:lbia^i Texts of Yasna 
LVI[-LXI, 53. 

Bahlavi Text ot Ybisua LXV, 825, 

Mii’at .‘il-Z.miuu, 854. 

IMnTituT-'Aalam re< onls, statistics of 
.Vunmu’/elds revenues. 349. 

Miuz.\ Mthammat) oI Qazwin, Mas‘ud-i- 
Sanbi'Salmrin, 11. 

^iodificati'Uis ot the Karma doctiine, 
581. 

Mo-la-p’o of Yuan Chwaug, 95, 220; 
ideulieal with Malava. 221. 

Mosques, Orieutatum or. 454. 

MMS(juitMes mentioned by Susruta, 222 ; 
and malaiia, 224. 

Mub'iwia, S55. 

Muhamimnl Kbatihi, Commissioner of 
Quzdfir in Sehtan, 11. 

MubuMiddiu lbmiT-*Aiabi, Lite of, 797» 

Miriz/i, poet. 49. 

Mukhtor, 858. 

"Muntozam ot Ihnal-Jauzi, 851. 

N. 

NafaljatuT-Uus of Jami, 303. 

Navami day, 360. 

Nihandha .Saihgiaha, 283. 

Nicholsox, B. A., Origin and Develop- 
ment ot Sutiism. 303. 

Ll^es ot ‘Fmar IbiuiT-Faricl and 

MuldyMiMdin IbnuT-’Araln, 797. 

Sa\mg ot iMa'ruf al-Karkhi, 999. 

Niriuaiiak,iyu in lelation to Dbuimakaya, 
902 ; doctrine, 968 ; Maliayanist 
orthodox Buddhology, 970: doctrine 
as a part ot the ontology, 974. 

Notices of Books — 

Adler, E. N., About Hebrew Manu- 
&cript>, 228. 
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Auaml.i llanaa Pillai. Private Diary I 
ot. 24i;. 

jVruoid, E. y., Vedii; iletiv, iS-i. 

Babar, Emperoi, The B.ihar-niiiin, 
heiii;j the Autcjbioa'iajitiy (it, edited 
with Pretaee aud Xiite" liv Annette 
S. Beveiidffe (E. J. AV. Gilib 
Alemurial Serie<, vul. n, 101-3. I 
Barnett, L. D., Seme S.iyinai ol the ' 
Upauialiada, 29-3. | 

Beiau, A. A., Tlie XaUri'id nl Jarir ; 

and al-Earazdak, •230. | 

Blediyndeii, Katlileen, Galeutta, IVt i 
and Present, 236. i 

Bowrey.ThoniaKjGeiieraiihicalAcKiunt I 
nf the Coirntne' ruuud the B.i_\ el | 
Bensal, 4G3. I 

Breaeted. James Ileury. A llistnry ot | 
Eg'\pt tloiu the E.lllle-^t Times to j 
the Persian Coiii|Uest. 7t4. ; 

Budge, E. A. AValJis, Tlie Egyptian j 
Heaven and Hell, 7 46. I 

Chotzuer, J., Hebrew Huinimr, and 
other E"a\i, 227. 

Christensen, -Vrtliur, Eeelieielies stir 
les Rnbaivat de ‘Omar H.in.lm, 
508. 

Compai'ctti, D., e Viteili, G., Papiri i 
Grecu-Egizii, vol. i, 22.8. I 

Cotton, Julius Jame.s, Indian Alnnu- ! 
mental Insciiptions.iol.iii; JIadras, | 
260. 

Dahlke, Paul, Aul'-iitze zum A'er- 
standnis des Buddhi'mU'. -iO ). 
al-Dahhi, Ihu Hatib, Tulua Da«i-1- ' 
Aiah uber Xaimn imd Xisben bei i 
Bohari, Muslim, AJiilik, 473. : 

Dal. Syamsuud.ii, Aunu.il Kcpoit on j 
the Search lor Hindi Alanuscripts, | 
497. I 

Decoise, Dr., and Gaudctrov-Denium- 
bynes, A1 . , Babah et les sVraties dii ; 
Chari, 47.3. i 

Deussen, Paul, The Philosophy ol the ' 
rpam-shads, tianslated by Rev. A. S. | 
Gedeu, 490. i 

Edmunds, Albert J., Buddhist aud i 
Christian Gospels, ■zj.g. ! 

Elemmiag, Joh., ,aud Lietzmann, | 
jApollinaristische Schritten Svribch, I 
2'29. ■ ' 


Eorlung. J. G. E., The Faith- ot 
Alan. 729. 

Euye. .Ulntte de la. Aloimaii- de 
rElymaide, .507. 

Gait. E. -A., A Ili'tory ol A—am, 

Geuiii, Cohmel G. E., Ili-toiical 
Retio-peet ul Juiikceilnu Isl.iiul. 
jOJ. 

Hill. S. C., Bengal in 17'3n-.)7, 

2 . 11 . 

Ilii'sch. .S. -V., .V Commentary mi the 
B-iok ot Joh tiom a Hebrew AIS., 
4,s2. 

Hii'ihfehl, Haitwig, Judali Halevi’s 
Kitah al-Khaz.iu, .5 1 3. 

Hirth, Eiiediich. Sciajis trom a C'ld- 
leetor's A'ote Book. 479. 

Lohi. Ma.v. Der vulgararalii'che 
Dialfkt von Jeru'.ilciii in h-t Tiavton 
tind AVOitenei/eichni' daigestellt, 
481. 

Aledheott, Bi-hop .A. E., India and 
tile -Apo'tle Thomas. 1020. 

Aluriav, Margaiet A., Elementary 
Egaptiau Giammar, .509. 

A'ewheny. I’ena E., .Scaiab- : an 
Introdnetiontotlie StudyolEgiptiau 
■Seals and Signet Rum-, 311. 

Rabliath, J’eie .Antoine. Jiocumeiits 
imidits pniir senir .'i ITii-toiie du 
C'hristiaui.-nie eu Orient. 249. 

Rice, B. Lewis, Epigiaphia Carmitica, 
'Ol. ix: lu-cnptions m the Banoalme 
Di-tiict. 1033. 

Iriiler, .Aithur William, The Little 
Clay Cart ( Alrcchakatik.i), 2-58. 

Sandhero, Gialiaui, Tibet and the 
Tibetans, 742. 

Scluiithe.-. Ihiedrich, Cliristlicli- 
1‘alaestiuische Eragmeute au- der 
ttmajjadeii-AIoschee zu Dania-ku-, 
230. 

Stein, Al. .A., Repuit of the 
-Arehieologicul Survey AVork in the 
Xortli-AAT-st Eiontier Province and 
Baluchistan. 737. 

Tayloi , .Ai IK dd C . , Patisambhidamaoim. 
vol. i, 238. 

A\ addell, L. .A., Lhasa and its 
Alysteries, 476. 
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AVaKh. E. II. C.. A V'>ealnilaiy ot 
the TronK^va Dialei-t ot Tilietan 
•'P'lk.-u iu the Chuinhi Valley, 740. 
Vilhiji'i)’!. E. J., The Eenin-iilar 
ilahu'': I. IMalay Dehet^, lO'IO. 
AVorkiu.m. W. II aiulT’.B.. Ihniuah 
Town aiitl Juniile. ol5f. 

Numi'ni.tTu-'., coin'^ ot the INFaukhari" and 
ot the Thane^ar Line. ,S 4 o. 

Nyairmdha Giove. eitv. .i72. 


0 . 

Ouituahv Notices — 

ihaidall, Piote^'or C., 0-7. 

Eilkm-, Key. l)i. J., 

()|)}ieiT, ■"•or J., 27-. 

Si)it li'T, F. ^ lO.j.E 
Oiu Manipadiuo hutii, 4G4. 

‘Umar h. 'Ahd al-A/i/. !S71. 

“ Umitted hundred'. ” Theury ol. 9S1, 
Oppeit, Ihote'MJi* J.. obituary, 272. 
Unentation ot mo'(|ue>, 4o4. 


P. 

Padmapuni, 4G4. 

Pahlavi te\t^ iit YU'iia l\ii-lxi, '>'6: ot 
YasJia Ixv, ^2d, 

Pali and ^faii'krit, 1 13. 

Paltfi De\i, odd. 

Pamr^upiadaiutvadain, bS2, 

Panatarani u'loup ot ^toue temple'^ iu 
Java, 431. 

Parana villaire, d78. 

Pa'eiiadi, kiiiir ot Kd'^ula, 1G7 ; consult' 
Buddha, 108; mairies a fSakya, 168. 

Pasiaiioi. 200 et seq. 

Patani, Malay state, 110. 

Persian and Turki'h MSS. in the 
Hunteiian Library, Glasgow Uni- 
versity, d95. 

Peshawar Vase iuseriptiou, 711, 992, 
993 ; iu verse, 712. 

Piprahava ruins, 5o3. 

Piprahavti Vase inscription, d7d, 6.)5 : 
in verse, 711. 

Piprawa Vase inscription, 149, 4o2, 453, 
575, 655 ; arrangement, 153 : eon- 


'trueti'iii, 1.55: text, UG et 'eq. ; 
tiau'iation, 157 et'eq. . people reten eel 
to, 139 et 'e([. ; age, 178. 

Pooiii attiihuted to al-Saiiiau‘aI, 3G3 : 
not pre-KoiMuic, 36G ; additional note 
on, 1001. 

Poi'svix, L. i)E LA V., Pali and Sanskrit. 
443: Le- Gurudliarma', 443. 

Three Bodie' ot a Buddha 

( Ti 9 13. 

Prajcipati, 573 

Piatajf'il.i. Otaiis ot, 14 . ideiitided with 
Piahh.lkaia-vaulhana, S 17. 

Piatoli '^Saii'kiit and its >7ew- Indian 
deii\aiives, 539. 


Q. 

al-Qa'ii. noveinor ot’ Mucai, SGS. 
(Bi'liaui'' Ri'fila, 301. 

R. 

Ufiaiidi, C'luit ot Suit, in lliriililm, 
37. 

l!:i.lii(lT 01 Suniaiiiimil, poet, 34. 

Iteiioli, look clwelliu"^. 217. 

Ki^.lla ot (iu'lupii, 3U3. 
lloek-dwollmu.* at Keiteh, 217. 
Itooa-vimti'aya, 289. 

Uoliini lirer^. .>7*). 

Ror^r., AV. II. 1),, lV^ha\var Va-e, 992. 

I’a"ive Uoriuul ia SaU'knt, 992. 

Ruaiio. .'^otiiie.'e kino, up, 

Rumunmlel, .itit. 

s. 

Sabaio. Deiivation ot, 704, 993. 
SatlJiiarma 1‘undauka, JIS. trora 

Ivliotau, 09.j. 

Saha^a^lka Caiitu oi ilalieivara, 099. 

St. Thoiu.H auj Goudophciues, 700. 
S.lk-i as applied to the bal-tree, 4.53. 
Sakas, E,irliebt relereuees to, ISl ; 

dtvelliu^-place ot, 181 et seip 
Sakastana, 181. 

Sakiya, origin of name Sakya, 161 et ^eq. 
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Sakya as tribal name, 453. 

Siikyas, Eelics ot. 1.52 : of KapilaTatthu, 
159 ; name derived Irom Satiya kins- 
men, 161 ; massacre ol, 167. 

Sakvas and Kapilavastn. 45:3. 

S.VLFOKI), Eiabt Ee^ . Bishop of. Obituary 
ot B'. V. Spieael, 10:35. 

al-Saniau’al, Poem attiibuted to, 363 : 
the Jewi-li hero ot Tainia, 363 ; poem 
not pre-Korauic. 366 ; notes on (aieni 
ascribed to, 701 : additional note on 
the poem, 1001. 

Saniblioajakaya. 957 : antecedent' ot the 
tlieuiy, 956 : ot the ilaliayana. 959 ; 
and Xirmanakaya in lelation to Dliar- 
niakaya, 962 : as ontolosry, 967. 

Sana'i ol Gbazna, poet, 46. 

Sanskrit a spoken lan<;'iia:ie V 2. 

epic. Date ot, 441. 

and Pali. 443. 

p> atoll and it' Xew-Indian dtii- 

vation, 539. 

as an Imperial quc'tion, 073. 

use of fteiund as pas'ive, 693, 992. 

u-e of negative <i with finite verbs, 

722, 723, 99 : 3 . 

Sarv.av.aman, Coins ot, 844. 

Saycf, a . II., CuneiloiTO Inscriptions of 
A'an, (it. vii, 611. 

Snvyid Mubammail b. Xasir-i ‘Alawi ot 
Gliazna, poet, 40. 

School medal, presentation to Mr. Xalder 
ot Rushy, 769. 

Seal ol Solomon, symbol, 122. 

Sepher A'etzirah or Book ot Fonnation, 

121 . 

Sewfll, E., Anliquarian Xotes in Java, 
419. 

Shadh.aratu’l Dhahab, 797. 

Shield ol Dai id, symbol, 122. 

^udhur al-’P"qud by Ibii al-Janzi, Sol. 

Siam and the ilalay Peninsula, 107. 

Siame-e occupation of Malay Peninsula 
doubttul, 109-119 ; doubt continued 
from Chinese sources. 111. 

Siddliayoga, 287. 

Sila, river, 200-202. 

Slladitya, 103 : coins of, 844; identified 
with Haisa-vardhana, 847. 

Singosari temple in Java, 433. 

Sisania Pande, 553. 


! Smith, V. A , Alleged use of Vikrama 
Era in the Panjah in 45 .v.D., 1003. 

, Special general meeting, lion. Vice- 
I I’rc'ideuts, 260. 

' Si'EYrn. J. S.. Eemarkable Vedic Theoiy 
about Sunii'e and SiiU'et. 723. 

' Spieael, I'. V., iibitu.iiy, 1035. 

Sribiahma, lather ot King Salia'.ahka, 
099. 

I Siikantbadatta. coinnientator on Siddha- 
! vifga, 2,S8. 

I SiT-lMudhasa. uli'ss-MiitiT, 2,S,8, 

Stitt, Eev. S. S., Maldivian Tali-mans, 
121 . 

Study ot Saii'kiit a- an Impeiial (juc'tion, 
! 67:3. 

Sfifl, Definitions ot teini, 30:5 ; sliaykhs, 
list ot, 320-321. 

Sutii'ni. origin and development. 303; 
andA'edanta, :315: and Xeo-PIatoui'tu, 
316 : bi'toiy till eud of tliiul ceuturv, 
:321. 

Sukiti, appellation ot Buddha, 154. 

Siilainulu succeeds “Walid, 870 ; dies, 871. 

SiGruta, Comnientaric' on, 099. 

on mosi|uitoL', 222. 

Ayuiveda Saiiihita, 283 ; coin- 

inentaiy on, 283. 

Suvarnabbasottaina Sutrii, manu'cripts 
from Khotau, 696. 


T. 

Tadhkiratu’l - Awliya of Faridu'ddin 
‘Attilr, 303. 

Takht-i-Bahi inscription, Date in, 706. 

Talismans, ilaldivian, 121. 

1 Tantric aspect of the “ three bodies ” of 
a Buddha, 944. 

Taraww'uf, detiuition of term, 303 et seq. 

Ta.xila, 70S. 

Te.vtiles, Arabic inscriptions on, 387. 

Thanesar hue, Coins ot, 843. 

ThiqatuT-Mulk Tahir b. ‘All, minister 
ot Masud, 12, 16, 20. 

Thomas, F. "W., Sakastana, 181, 460. 

Inscription on the Piprawa Vase, 

4-52. 

Om Mani padme hum, 464. 
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Three bodies of a Buddha, 943 ; Tautiic 1 
aspect, 944. ; 

Tilaura Kot, .553, 553 ; and Tuan . 
Chwaii"-, .556. 

Tishyaraksliita, 892. 

Toramana, Coins of, 847 ; era of date on 
coins, 848. 

Traditional date of Kanishka, 979. 

Trikaya, The doctrine of, 943 et seq. 

Turkish and Persian MSS. in the 
Hunterian Library, Glasgow Uni- 
ver.sity, .59.3. 

u. 

‘Umar IbnuT Farid, Life of, 797 ; bio- 
graphy by his grandson, 798. 

Unidentified MS. by Ibn al-Jauzi, 851. 

‘Uthman Mukhtari of Ghazna, poet, 44. 

Uttama-Sikhara-purilna, 700. 


V. 

Van (Cuneifomi) inscriptions, pt. vii, 6 11 . 

Vanga4eua, 287 . 

Vasabhakhattiva, marries King Paseaadi, 
169. 

A’edic metre, 716, 718, 997. 

Vedic theory about sunrise and sunset, 
723. 

Tikrama era, 706 ; alleged use in Panjab 
in 45 D., 1003. 

Visva-prakasa of Mahe.svara, 699. 

Vidudabha, risits Sakyas, 167 ; discovers 
fraud of father’s marriage, 170 ; vows 
vengeance, 170; takes vengeance on 
Sakyas, 173 ; destroys Tilaura, city 
of Kapilavastu, 353. 

Vogel, J. Ph., Sanskrit pratoll audits- 
Xew- Indian Derivates, 539. 


VosT, Tlajor AV., Identifications in the 
Eegion of Kapilavastu, 553. 

Vrinda, author of Siddhayoga, 288. 


w. 

■\Vaddah al-Yamau, poet, killed by 
’VValld, 851. 

Valid kills TVaddah al-Yaman, 851 ; 
succeeds ‘Abd al-Malik, 86 4 ; death, 
869. 

Weir, T. H., Pei-sian and Turkish 
Manuscripts iu the Hunterian Library 
of the Glasgow University, 595. 

Vrongly calculated dates and some 
dates of the Lakshmanasena era, 1009. 


Y. 

Y’asna Ivii-l.vi, Pahlavi texts, 53. 

Y’asna Ixv, Pahlavi te.xt, 825. 

Yazid, Accession of, 855 ; revolt against, 
of Medina, 856. 

Yazid b. AValid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 876. 

Yoiaiia, 410-411; Indian, 1012; Ma- 
gadha, 1012 : IJ of the Indian, 1013. 

Yojana and the li, 1011. 

Yuan Chwang, Mo-la-p'o, 95 ; his 
interpreteis, 95-105 : description of 
Mo-la-p’o, 98-103 ; account of Ujjain, 
102 ; Fa-la-pi, 104 ; and Kapilavastu, 
553 ; and Tilaura Kot, 555 ; and 
Lahari Kudan, 557 ; and Kona, 564. 


z. 

Zaid h. ‘AIT, revolts, 874. 
Zarrah or Ilamuu lake, 198. 
Zoheir, 704. 


-J.K.A.S. 1906. 
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